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GREECE. 


CHAP.      XXI. 

Confequences  of  the  Athenian  Misfortunes  in  Sicily. — 
Formidable  Confederacy  againf  Athens. — Peculiar 
Refources  of  free  Governments. — Naval  Operations. 
— Battle  of  Miletus. — Intrigues  of  Alcibiades. — The 
Athenian  Democracy  fubverted. — Tyrannical  Govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred. — Battle  of  Eretria. — 
Democracy  re-efablijhed  in  Athens. — Naval  Succefs 
of  the  Athenians. — Triumphant  Return  of  Alcibiades. 
— The  Eleujtnian  Myfleries — and  Plynteria. 

IN  the  populous  and  extenfive  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  the    chap. 
revolutions  of  public  affairs  feldom  difturb  the  humble  obfcurity  XI- 

of  private  life:    but  the  national  tranfaclions  of  Greece  involved  Extent  of  the 

r  Athenian 

the  intereft  of  every  family,    and  deeply  affected  the  fortune  and  misfortunes 
•happinefs  of  every  individual.     Had   the  arms  of  the  Athenians 
Vol.  II.  B  proved 
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CHAP,    proved  fuccefsful  in  Sicily,  each  citizen  would  have  derived  from 

XX  I. 

v-  -i *    that  event  an  immediate  acceflion   of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  power, 

and  have  felt  a  proportional  increafe  of  honour  and  fecurity.  But 
their  proud  hopes  perifhed  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe* 
The  fucceeding  difafters  fhook  to  the  foundation  the  fabric  of  their 
empire.  In  one  ram  enterprife  they  loft  their  army,  their  fleet,  the- 
prudence  of  their  experienced  generals,  and  the  flourishing  vigour 
of  their  manly  youth  ' — Irreparable  difafters!  which  totally  dilabled. 
them  to  refift:  the  confederacy  of  Peloponnefus,  reinforced  by  the 
refentment  of  a  new  and  powerful  enemy.  While  a  Lacedemonian 
army  invefted  their  city,  they  had  reafon  to  dread  that  a  Syracufan 
fleet  fhould  aflault  the  Piraeus ;  that  Athens  muft  finally  yield  to 
thefe  combined  attacks,  and  her  once  profperous  citizens  deftroyed 
by  the  fvvord,  or  dragged  into  captivity,  atone  by  their  death  or  dis- 
grace for  the  cruelties  which  they  had  recently  inflicted  on  the 
wretched  republics  of  Melos  and  ScioneV 
The  news  The  dreadful  alternative  of  victory  and  defeat,  renders  it  little  fur- 

AtheL! t0      prifing  that  the  Athenians  mould  have  rejected  intelligence,  which 
Oymp.  they  muft  have  received  with  horror.     The  firft  meflengers  of  fuch 

A.  C.  413.  j-acj  news  were  treated  with  contempt ;  but  it  was  impofiible  long1  tcv 
with-hold  belief  from  the  miferable  fugitives,  whofe  fqualid  and  de- 
jected countenances  too  faithfully  attefted  the  public  calamity.  Such- 
evidence  could  not  be  refufed  ;  the  arrogance  of  incredulity  was 
abafhed,  and  the  whole  republic  thrown  into  confternation,  or  feized 
with  defpair.     The  venerable  members  of  the  Areopagus  exprefled 

1  Thucydid.  1.  vii.  p.  557.     Cicero  goes  prepared,  the  Athenians,  fays  Thucydides,. 

farther.      Hie   primum    opes  illius    civitatis  difbelieved  km  rots  -nz.u  rm  r&nunv*  s|  avm 

vift;c,    comminute,    depreflsque    funt  :     in  <ra  igyn  imiriftvycn'  even   thofe  foldiers  who 

hoc  portu  Athenienfium  nobilitatis,  imperij,  efcaped  from  this  melancholy  bufinefs.    The 

gloria:  naufragium  fadum  exiitimatur.     Ci-  ftories  of  Plutarch  in  Nicia,    of  Athenaeus, 

cer.  in  Verrem,   v.  37.  &c.    may   be   fafely  condemned   as   fictions, 

1  The  calamity  was  fo  great  that  the  bold-  fince  they  are  incon/iftent  with  Thucydides's, 

eft  imagination  had  never  dared  to  conceive  narrative. 
its  exiftence.     Their  minds   being  thus  un- 

the 
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the  majefty  of  filent  forrow ;  but  the  piercing  cries  of  woe  extended   c  **  ^  p* 

many  a  mile  along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the  Pirasus  to  the    < na— Ji 

city,  and  the  licentious  populace  raged  with  unbridled  fury  againft. 
the  diviners  and  orators,  whofe  blind  predictions,  and  ambitious 
harangues,  had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their 
country  3. 

The  diftrefs  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  admit  the  comfort  Combination 

in  Greece 

of  fympathy  ;  but  had  they  been  capable  of  receiving,  they  had  little  againft 
reafon  to  expect,  that  melancholy  confolation.  The  tidings  fo  af-  '  ens' 
Aiding  to  than  gave  unfpeakable  joy  to  their  neighbours;  many 
feared,  moft  hated,  and  all  envied  a  people  who  had  long  ufurped 
the  dominion  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  allies,  or  rather  fubjects, 
fcattered  over  fo  many  coafts  and  iflands,  prepared  to  alTert  their  in- 
dependence ;  the  confederates  of  Sparta,  among  whom  the  Syracu- 
fans  juftly  aflumed  the  firft  rank,  were  unfatisfied  with  victory,  and 
longed  for  revenge  :  even  thofe  communities,  which  had  hitherto  de- 
clined the  danger  of  a  doubtful  conteft,  meanly  folicited  to  become 
parties  in  a  war,  which  they  expected  muft  finally  terminate  in  the 
deftruction  of  Athens +. 

Should  all  the  efforts  of  fuch  a  powerful  confederacy  ftill  prove  Abetted  by 
infufficient  to  accomplifh  the  ruin  of  the  devoted  city,  there  was  yet  mem  of 
another  enemy  behind,  from  whofe  ftrength  and  animofity  the  Athe- 
nians had  every  thing  to  fear.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  expired  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
before  the*  Chriftian  sera.  The  two  following  years  were  remark- 
able for  a  rapid  fucceffion  of  kings,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus,  Ochus;  the 
laft  of  whom  aflumed  the  name  of  Darius,  to  which  hiftorians  have 
added  the  epithet  of  Nothus,  the  baftard,  to  diftinguifh  this  effemi- 
nate prince  from  his  illuftrious  predeceflbr s.  The  firft  years  of 
Darius  Nothus  were  employed  in  confirming  his  difputed  authority, 

3  Thucydid.  l.viii.  p.  558,  &  feqq.  s  Diodor.  I.  xii,  p.  322.     Ctefias.  Perfic. 

4  Thucydid.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  348.     c.  xlv.  &  feqq. 
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C  XXI  P"  anc*  *n  watc^nS  tne  dangerous  intrigues  of  his  numerous  kinfmer* 
v-— x~- — '  who  afpired  to  the  throne.  When  every  rival  was  removed  that 
could  either  difturb  his  quiet,  or  offend  his  fufpicion,  the  monarch 
funk  into  an  indolent  fecurity,  and  his  voluptuous  court  was  go- 
verned by  the  feeble  adminiftration  of  women  and  eunuchs  6.  But 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  Darius  was  roufed  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  defection  of  the  latter 
threatened  to  tear  from  his  dominion  the  valuable  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor ;  a  confequence  which  he  determined  to  prevent  by  employ- 
ing the  bravery  of  Pharnabazus,  and  the  policy  of  the  crafty  Tiffa- 
phernes,  to  govern  refpectively  the  northern  and  fouthern  diftricts 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  peninfula.  The  abilities  of  thefe  generals 
not  only  quelled  the  rebellion  of  Lydia,  but  extended  the  arms  of 
their  mailer  towards  the  mores  of  the  iEgean,  as  well  as  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont  and  Propontis  ;  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  treaty  which  forty 
years  before  had  been  ratified  between  the  Athenians,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  profperity,  and  the  unwarlike  Artaxerxes.  But  the 
recent  misfortunes  of  that  ambitious  people  flattered  the  Perfian  com- 
manders with  the  hope  of  reftoring  the  whole  Afiatic  coaft  to  the 
great  king  \  as  well  as  of  taking  exemplary  punifhment  on  the  proud 
city,  which  had  refitted  the  power,  difmembered  the  empire,  and 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  Perfia. 
The  Athe-  The  terror  of  fuch  a  formidable  combination  might  have  reduced 

prepare  to  the  Athenians  to  defpair ;  and  our  furprife  that  this  confequence 
fhould  not  immediately  follow,  will  be  increafed  by  the  following 
reflection  :  Not  to  mention  the  immortal  trophies  of  Alexander,  or 
the  extenfive  ravages  of  Zingis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the  Tartar 
princes  of  their  race  ;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguefe,  and  other  na- 
tions of  modern  Europe,  have,  with  a  handful  of  men,  marched 
victorious  over  the  effeminate  or  barbarous  coafts  of  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  world.     The  hardy  difcipline  of  Europe  eafily  prevailed  over 

•  Ctefias.  c.  xlvii.  ?  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  560,  &  Ctefias.  Ferfic.  c.Ii. 

the 
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the  unwarlike  foftnefs  of  India,  and  the  favage  ignorance  of  Ame-    CHAP. 


rica.  But  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  all  thefe  conquerors  was  owing  to  v_ 
their  military  knowledge3  and  experience.  By  the  fuperiority  of 
their  arms  and  of  their  difcipline,  the  Romans  fubdued  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  But  the  Athenians  afford  the  only  example  of  a 
people,  who,  by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone,  acquired  an  exten- 
five  dominion  over  men  equally  improved  with  themfelves  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  government.  They  poffefied,  or  were  believed  to 
poffefs,  fuperior  courage  and  capacity  to'  the  nations  around  them  ; 
and  this  opinion,  which  mould  feem  not  intirely  deftitute  of  foun- 
dation, enabled  them  to  maintain,  by  very  feeble  garrifons,  an  ab- 
folute  authority  in  the  iflands  of  the  iEgean,  as  well  as  in  the  cities 
of  the  Afiatic  coaft.  Their  difafters  and  difgrace  in  Sicily  destroyed 
at  once  the  real  and  the  ideal  fupports  of  their  power ;  the  Iofs  of 
one-third  of  their  citizens  made  it  impoflible  to  fupply,  with  frefh 
recruits,  the  exhausted  ftrength  of  their  garrifons  in  foreign  parts  ; 
the  terror  of  their  fleet  was  no  more  ;  and  their  multiplied  defeats, 
before  the  walls  of  Syracufe,  had  converted  into  contempt  that  ad- 
miration in  which  Athens  had  been  long  held  by  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. 

But  in  free  governments  there  are  many  latent  refources  which  pecunar  re- 
public calamities  alone  can  bring  to  light,  and  adverfity,  which,   to   j°urCes  of 
individuals  endowed  with  inborn  vigour  of  mind,  is  the  great  fchool   merits. 
of  virtue  and  of  heroifm,  furnifhes  alfo  to  the  enthufiafm  of  popu- 
lar affemblies  the  nobleft  field  for  the  difplay  of  national  honour  and 
magnanimity.     Had  the  meafures  of  the  Athenians  depended  on  one 
man,    or  even  on  a  few,  it  is  probable  that  the  felfifh  timidity  of 
a  prince,  and  the  cautious  prudence  of  a  council,  would  have  funk 
under  the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy  for   the  unfupported 

8  If  that  of  the  Tartars  fnould  be  doubted,     Defcription  of  the  Manners  of  the  Paitoral 
the  reader  may  confult  Monf.  de  Guignes'j     Nations,  v.  ii. 
Hilt,  des  Huns,  and  Mr.  Gibbon's  admj 

ftrength 


vigorous 
meaiures 
the  Athe 
mians. 
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CHAP,    ftrength  of  ordinary  minds.     But  the  firft  fpark  of  generous  ardour, 

*— v '    which  the  love  of  virtue,  of  glory,  and  the  republic,  or  even  the 

meaner  motives  of  ambition  and  vanity,  excited  in  the  affembled 
multitude,  was  diffufed  and  increafed  by  the  natural  contagion  of 
fympathy ;  the  patriotic  flame  was  communicated  to  every  breaft  ; 
and  the  focial  warmth  reflected,  from  fuch  a  variety  of  objects,  be- 
came too  intenfe  to  be  refilled  by  the  coldnefs  of  caution,  and  the 
damps  of  defpair. 
prudent  and  With  one  mind  and  refolution  the  Athenians  determined  to  brave 
0f  the  feverity  of  fortune,  and  to  withltand  the  affaults  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  did  this  noble  defign  evaporate  in  ufelefs  fpeculation  ;  the  wifeft 
meafures  were  adopted  for  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  great  work 
began,  as  natural  reformation  ought  always  to  begin,  by  regulating 
the  finances,  and  lopping  off  every  branch  of  fuperfluous  expence. 
The  clamour  of  turbulent  demagogues  was  filenced ;  aged  wifdom 
and  experience  were  allowed  calmly  to  direct  the  public  councils ; 
new  levies  were  raifed ;  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was  equipped 
for  fea ;  the  motions  of  the  colonies  and  tributary  ftates  were 
watched  with  an  anxious  folicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appeafe  their  animolity,  or  render  it  im- 
potent 9.  Yet  thefe  meafures,  prudent  and  vigorous  as  they  were, 
could  not,  probably,  have  fufpended  the  fall  of  Athens,  had  not  fe- 
veral  concurring  caufes  facilitated  their  operation.  The  weak,  dila- 
tory, and  ineffectual  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  confederacy ;  the 
temporifing,  equivocal,  and  capricious  conduct  of  the  Perfian  go- 
vernors ;  above  all,  the  intrigues  and  enterprifing  genius  of  Alci- 
biades,  who,  after  involving  his  country  in  inextricable  calamities, 
finally  undertook  its  defence,  and  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
prevent,  its  deftiny. 

9  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  559.     Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  349. 
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In  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily,  the    CHAP. 

A  XI.- 

Spartans  prepared  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  of  which  twenty-five * 

gallies  were  furniihed  by  their  own  fea-ports;    twenty-five  by  the  ponnefians 

Thebans  ;  fifteen  by  the  Corinthians  ;  and  the  remainder  by  Locris,  p^epare'to* 

Phocis,  Megara,  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Pdoponnefus.  a.^  ^?in.ft 

This  armament  was  deftined  to  encourage  and  fupport  the  revolt  of  dependen- 
cies of 
the  Afiatic  fubjects  of  the  Athenians.     The   iflands   of  Chios   and   Athens. 

Lefbos,  as  well  as  the  city  Erytfarae  on  the  continent,  folicited  the  XCI-U  ,/' 

Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force.     Their  recrueft  was  A-^-4i~ 

enforced  by  Tiflaphernes,  who  promifed  to  pay  the  failors,  and  to 

victual  the  mips.     At  the  fame  time,  an  ambaffador  from  Cyzicus,  a 

populous  town  fituate  on  an  ifland   of  the  Propontis,  entreated  the 

Lacedaemonian  armament  to  fail  to  the  fafe  and  capacious  harbours 

which  had  long  formed  the  wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city, 

and  to  expel  the  Athenian  garrifons,  to  which  the  Cyzicenes  and 

their  neighbours  reluctantly  fubmitted.      The  Perfian  Pharnabazus- 

feconded  their  propofal ;    offered   the   fame   conditions  with  Tifla- 

phernes ;    and  fo  little  harmony  fubfifted   between  the  lieutenants 

of  the  great  king,  that  each  urged  his  particular  demand  with  a  total 

unconcern  about  the  important  interefts  of  their  common  mafter  *°. 

The  Lacedaemonians  held  many  confultations  among  themfelves,  and   Dilatory 

with  their  allies :  hefitated,  deliberated,  refolved,  and  changed  their   n^C»'^  of 

,    .  the  confe- 

refolution ;  and  at  length  were  perfuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  prefer  the  derates. 
overture  of  Tiflaphernes  and  the  Ionians  to  that  of  the  Hellefpon- 
tines  and  Pharnabazus. 

The  delay  occafioned  by  this  deliberation  wras  the  principal,  but  Tlie  Athe_ 

not  the  only  caufe,  which  hindered  the  allies  from  acting  expedi-  "^"and'cT" 

tioufly,  at  a  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmofl:  importance.  feat  the  °e- 

.  %ns  of  the 

A  variety  of  private  views  diverted  them  from  the  general  aim  of  the   Ccrinthians 
confederacy  ;    and  the  feafon  was  far  advanced  before  the  Corin-   Chians. 
thians,  who  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  excels  of  antipathy  to  Athens,  xcj[mf, 

A.  C.  412. 

10  Thucydid.  p.  561.  &  562. 

were 
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C  xxr  F'  were  PreParet^  t0  feil*  They  determined,  from  pride,  perhaps,  as 
«— — ^— — »  well  as  fuperflition,  to  celebrate",  before  leaving  their  harbours,  the 
Ifthmian  games,  confecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third  of  the  Grecian 
feftivals  in  point  of  dignity  and  iplendour.  From  this  ceremony  the 
Athenians,  though  enemies,  were  not  excluded  by  the  Corinthian 
magiftrates ;  and  they  did  not  exclude  themfelves,  though  opprefTed 
by  the  weight  of  pall  misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the 
thoughts  of  providing  againft  future  evils.  While  their  reprefenta- 
tives  fliared  the  amufements  of  this  facred  fpectacle,  they  negle&ed 
not  the  commiffion  recommended  by  their  country.  They  fecretly 
informed  themfelves  of  the  plan  and  particular  circumftances  of  the 
intended  revolt,  and  learned  the  precife  time  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  In  confequence  of  this  important  intelligence, 
the  Athenians  anticipated  the  defigns  of  the  rebels  of  Chios,  and 
carried  ofF  feven  fhips  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  fquadron 
which  returned  from  this  ufeful  enterprife,  intercepted  the  Corin- 
thians as  they  failed  through  the  Saronic  gulph  ;  and  having  at- 
tacked and  conquered  them,  purfued  and  blocked  them  up  in  their 
harbours'1. 
Succefsful  Meanwhile  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  fent  to  trie  Ionian  coaft 

XthTcon-  fucn  fqua-drons  as  were  fucceflively  ready  for  fea,  under  the  conduct 
federates.  Qf  Alcibiades,  Chalcideus,  and  Aftyochus.  The  firft  of  thefe  com- 
manders failed  to  the  ifle  of  Chios,  which  was  diffracted  by  con- 
tending factions.  The  Athenian  partifans  were  furprifed,  and  com- 
pelled to  fubmit ;  and  the  city,  which  poflefled  forty  gallies,  and 
yielded  in  wealth  and  populoufnefs  to  none  of  the  neighbouring- 
colonies,  became  an  acceffion  to  the  Peloponnefian  confederacy. 
The  ftrong  and  rich  town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example  :  Erythrje 

11    "  n-»    Tu.    latiput    SWroowT."       The  complete  number  of  days,  appointed  by  an- 

fcholiaft  jullly   obferves,    the    force    of   the  tiquity.               Vid.  JE.  Port,  ad  ]oc.  p.  563^ 

"  ha,"    "    thoroughly,    completely,"     /'    e.  "  Thucydid.  p.  561. 
until  they  had   celebrated    the    games,  the 

and 
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and  Clazomene'  furrendered  to   Chalcideus  ;    feveral  places  of  lei's    CHAP. 

XX*. 

note  were  conquered  by  Aftyochus.  ' « ' 

"When  the  Athenians  received  the  unwelcome  Intelligence  of  thefe   Battle  of 
events,  they  voted  the  expenditure  of  a  thoufand  talents,  which,  in  oiymp. 
more  profperous  times,  they  had  depofited  in  the  citadel,  under  the  a."c.24.iz. 
function  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate  and  people,  only  to  employ  it  in  a 
moment  of  the  utmoft  danger.    This  feafonable  fupply  enabled  them 
to   increafe   the   fleet,   which   failed,   under   Phrynichus,   and   other 
leaders,    to   the  ifle    of    Lefbos.       Having  fecured  the  fidelity  of 
the   Lefbians,    who    were  ripe    for  rebellion,  they  endeavoured  to 
recover    their    authority    in    Miletus,    anciently    regarded    as'  the 
capital  of  the  Ionic  coaft.     A  bloody  battle  was  fought  before  the 
walls  of  that  place,  between  the  Athenians  and  Argives  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Peloponnefians,  aflifted  by  the  troops  of  Tiffaphernes,  and 
the  revolted  Milefians,  on  the  other.     The  Athenian  bravery  de- 
feated, on  this  occafion,  the  fuperior  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians to  whom  they  were  oppofed ;  but  their  Argive  auxiliaries 
were  repulfed  by  the  gallant  citizens  of  Miletus :   fo  that,  in  both 
parts  of  the  engagement,  the  Ionic  race,  commonly  reckoned  the  lefs 
warlike,  prevailed  over  their  Dorian  rivals  and  enemies.     Elevated 
with  the  joy  of  victory,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  affault  the  town, 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  fail,  The  Athe- 
which  advanced  in  two  divifions,  the  one  commanded  by  the  cele-  ' 
brated  Hermocrates,  the  other  by  TherameneB  the  Spartan.     Phry- 
nichus prudently  confidered,  that  his  own  ftrength  only  amounted 
to  forty-eight  gallies,  and  refufed  to  commit  the  laft  hope  of  the 
republic  to  the  danger  of  an  unequal  combat.     His  firmnefs  defpifed 
the   clamours    of  the  Athenian   failors,    who   infulted'3,   under   the 

"  Like  Fabius,  which  Thucydides  exprefles  with  more  vi- 

"  Non  pon-ebat  enim  rumores  ante  falu-     gour,  "  uh  iro-s  ra  aw^fu  xmki  a£zt;  ato/I^ 
tern."  Ennius  apua  Cic.     iicUcuSvnvrm,"  p.  574. 

Vol.  II.  C  name 
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C  vv^  P*    name  0I*  cowardice,  the  caution  of  their  admiral;    and  he  calmly 

«— — v '    retired  with  his  whole  force  to  the  ifle  of  Samos,  where  the  popular 

faction  having  lately  treated  the  nobles  with  fliocking  injuftice  and 
cruelty,  too  frequent  in  Grecian  democracies,  were  ready  to  receive 
with  open  arms,  the  patrons  of  that  fierce  and  licentious  form  of 
government. 
The  Athe-  The  retreat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  acknowledged  the  naval  fupe- 

nian  affairs  , 

retrieved  by  nority  of  the  enemy  ;  a  fuperiority  which  was  alone  fufficient  either 
to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  the  fubmirfion  of  the  neighbouring  coafts 
and  iflands.  In  other  refpects,  too,  the  Peloponnefians  enjoyed  the 
raoft  decifive  advantages.  Their  gallies  were  victualled,  their  foldiers 
were  paid  by  TifTaphernes,  and  they  daily  expected  a  reinforce- 
ment of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Phoenician  fhips,  which,  it  was  faid, 
had  already  reached  Afpendus,  a  fea-port  of  Pamphylia.  But,  in 
this  dangerous  crifis,  fortune  feemed  to  refpect  the  declining  age 
of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accidents,  fmgular  and  almoft  in- 
credible, enabled  Alcibiades,  fo  long  the  misfortune  and  the  fcourge, 
to  become  the  defence  and  the  faviour,  of  his  country. 
His  in-  During  his  long  refidence  in  Sparta,  Alcibiades  affumed  the  out- 

u,Sues«  ward  gravity  of  deportment,  and  conformed  himfelf  to  the  fpare  diet, 

and  laborious  exercifes,  which  prevailed  in  that  auftere  republic ; 
but  his  character  and  his  principles  remained  as  licentious  as  ever. 
His  intrigue  with  Timea,  the  fpoufe  of  king  Agis,  was  difcovered 
by  an  excefs  of  female  levity.  The  queen,  vain  of  the  attach- 
ment of  fo  celebrated  a  character,  familiarly  gave  the  name  of  Al- 
cibiades to  her  fon  Leotychides;  a  name  which,  firft  confined  to  the 
privacy  of  her  female  companions,  was  foon  fpread  abroad  in  the 
world.  Alcibiades  punifhed  her  folly  by  a  mod  mortifying  but  well 
merited  declaration,  boafting  that  he  had  folicited  her  favours  from 
no  other  motive  but  that  he  might  indulge  the  ambitious  defire  of 
giving  a  king  to  Sparta.  The  ofFence  itfelf,  and  the  fhamelefs- 
avowal,  ftill  more  provoking  than  the  ofFence,  excited  the  keeneft 
3  refentment 
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refentment  In  the  breaft  of  the  injured  hufband  '*.  The  magiftrates  c  HA  P. 
and  generals  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  oi  the  me- 
rit of  a  ftranger,  readily  fympathifed  with  the  misfortune,  and  en- 
couraged the  revenge  of  Agis ;  and,  as  the  horrid  practice  of  aflafli- 
nation  ftill  difgraced  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  orders  were  fent 
to  Aftyochus,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  Peloponnefian  forces  in 
Alia,  fecretly  to  deftroy  Alcibiades,  whofe  power  defied  the  laws, 
which,  in  every  Grecian  republic,  condemned  adulterers  to  death". 
But  the  active  and  fubtile  Athenian  had  fecured  too  faithful  do- 
meftic  intelligence  in  the  principal  families  of  Sparta  to  become  the 
victim  of  this  execrable  defign.  With  his  ufual  addrefs  he  eluded 
all  the  fnares  of  Aftyochus  :  his  fafety,  however,  required  perpetual 
vigilance  and  caution,  and  he  determined  to  efcape  from  a  fituation, 
which  fubjected  him  to  fuch  irkfome  conftraint. 

Publicly  banifhed  from  Athens,  fecretly  perfecuted  by  Sparta,  he  His  confer- 
had  recourfe  to  the  friendfhip  of  Tiflaphernes,  who  admired  his  ac-  Tiffaphemes 
complifhments,  and  refpected  his  abilities,  which,  though  far  fupe- 
rior  in  degree,  were  fimilar  in  kind  to  his  own.  Tiflaphernes  was 
of  a  temper  the  more  readily  to  ferve  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  he 
lefs  needed  his  fervices.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  carefully  concealed 
from  him  the  dangerous  refentment  of  the  Spartans.  In  the  felfiih 
breaft  of  the  Perfian  no  attachment  could  be  durable  unlefs  founded 
on  intereft ;  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  deeply  ftudied  his  character, 
began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he  might  enfnare  his  protection. 
He  informed  him,  that  by  allowing  the  Peloponnefian  failors  a 
drachma,  or  feven-pence  fterling,  of  daily  pay,  he  treated  them  with 
an  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  liberality  :  that  the  pay  given  by  the 
Athenians,  even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times,  amounted  only  to 
three  oboli;  which  proceeded,  not  from  a  difinclination  to  reward 
the  fkill  and  valour  of  their  feamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if 

*♦  Plutarch,  ii.  49.  in  Alcibiad. 

"  Lyfiasin  defence  of  Euphiletus,  &c.  p.  419. 

C  2  they 
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CHAP,    they  received  more  than  half  a  drachma  each  day,  the  fuperfluity 

aaXi 

V,  i.r  mj  would  be  fquandered  in  fuch  profligate  pleafures  as  enfeebled  and 
corrupted  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  rendered  them  equally  inca- 
pable of  activity  and  of  difcipline.  Should  the  failors  prove  difla- 
tisfied  with  this  equitable  reduction,  the  Grecian  character  afforded 
an  eafy  expedient  for  filencing  their  licentious  clamours.  It  would 
be  fufRcient  to  bribe  the  naval  commanders,  and  a  few  mercenary 
orators,  and  the  carelefs  improvident  feamen  would  fubmit,  with- 
out fufpicion,  the  rate  of  their  pay  as  well  as  every  other  concern, 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  thofe  who  were  accuftomed  to  go- 
vern them ,s. 

Perfuades  TifTaphernes  heard  this  advice  with  the  attention  of  an  avaricious 

him  to  dimi-  •  r  1    r         r     •         i  •  i    r  •     , 

nift  his  fub-  man  to  every  propoial  tor  laving  his  money;    and  io  true  a judg- 
hdies  to  the  ment:  had  Alcibiades  formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Hermocrates  the 

t  eloponne-  * 

Jians.  Syracufan,  was  the  only  officer  who  difdained,  meanly  and  perfi- 

dioufly,  to  betray  the  intereft  of  the  men  under  his  command  :  yet 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleagues,  the  plan  of  ceconomy  was 
univerfally  adopted,  and,  on  a  future  occafion,  TifTaphernes  boafted 
that  Hermocrates,  though  more  coy,  was  not  lefs  corruptible  than 
others,  and  that  the  only  reafon  for  which  he  undertook  the  patron- 
age of  the  failors,  was  to  eompel  his  own  reluctance  to  comply  with 
the  exorbitance  of  his  demands.  This  reproach  illuflrates  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  foreign  nations  of  Grecian  virtue ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably an  afperfion  on  the  fame  of  the  illultrious  Syracufan. 

The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  fown  jealoufy  and  diftruft  in  the- 
him  from  the  Peloponnefian  fleet :  they  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops- 
Sparu.  both  from  TifTaphernes   and   their   commanders:    the   Perfian  was 

ready  to  forfake  thofe  whom  he  had  learned  to  defpife ;  and  Alci- 
biades profited  of  this  difpofition  to  infinuate  that  the  alliance  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  equally  expenfive   and   inconvenient  for   the 

"  Thucydid.  p.  584,  &  feqq- 

great 
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great  king  and  his  lieutenants.     "  That  thefe  haughty  republicans    c  H  ^  P. 

XXI. 

were  accuftomed  to  take  arms  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Greece,'a  '—  -v-  -J 
defign  totally  ineoniiftent  with  the  views  of  the  Perfian  court.  If 
the  Afiatic  Greeks  and  iflanders  afpired  at  independence,  and  hoped 
to  deliver  themfelves  from  Athenian  governors  and  garrifons,  with- 
out fubmitting  to  pay  tribute  to  Perfia,  they  ought  to  carry  on  the 
war  at  their  o\yn  expence,  fince  they  would  alone  reap  the  benefit 
of  its  fuccefs.  But  if  Tiffaphernes  purpofed  to  recover  the  ancient 
pofleflions  of  his  mafter,  he  muft  beware  of  giving  a  decided  fupe- 
riority  to  either  party,  efpecially  to  the  warlike  Spartans.  By  an 
attention  to  preferve  the  balance  even,  between  the  hoflile  republics, 
he  would  force  them  to  exhauft  each  other.  Amidft  their  domeftic 
contefts  an  opportunity  would  foon  arrive,  when  Darius,  without 
danger  or  expence,  might  crufh  both,  and  vindicate  his  juft  heredi- 
tary claim  to  the  dominion  of  all  Afia." 

Thefe  artful  reprefentations  produced  almofl  an  open  breach  be-  Akibiades, 
tween  Tiffaphernes  and  his   confederates.      The  advantage  which  paVe  the  way 
Athens  would  derive  from  this  rupture  might  have  paved  the  way  ^Athens'1™ 
for  Akibiades  to  return  to  his  country  :  but  he  dreaded  to  encounter  confp'res 

'  againit  the 

that  popular  fury,  whofe  effects  he  had  fatally  experienced,  and  democracy, 
whofe  mad  refentment  no  degree  of  merit  could  appeafe ;  he  there- 
fore applied  fecretly  to  Fifander,  Theramenes,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  in  the  Athenian  camp.  To  them  he  deplored  the  defpe- 
rate  ftate  of  public  affairs,  expatiated  on  his  own  credit  with  Tiffa- 
phernes, and  infinuated  that  it  might  be  yet  poffible  to  prevent  the 
Phoenician  fleet  at  Afpendus  from  failing  to  aflift  the  enemy.  Af- 
fuming  gradually  more  boldnefs,  as  he  perceived  the  fuccefs  of  his 
intrigues,  he  finally  declared  that  the  Athenians  might  obtain  not' 
merely  the  neutrality,  but  perhaps  the  affiftance  of  Artaxerxes,. 
mould  they  confent  to  abolifh  their  turbulent  democracy,  fo  odious 
to  the  Perfians,  and  entrufl  the  adminiftration  of  government  to 
men  worthy  to  negociate  with  fo  mighty  a  monarch,. 

When 
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C  yy^  P'  When  the  illuftrious  exile  propofed  this  meafure,  it  is  uncertain 

«— ;— *  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret  cabals  which  had  been 

fure  had  been  already  formed,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for  executing  the 

^hatix-m"  defign  which,  he   fuggefted.     The   misfortunes,   occafioned  by   the 

both  in  the  giddy  infolence  of  the  multitude,  had  thrown  the  principal  autho- 

city  and  in  .       . 

the  camp.  rity  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  who,  corrupted  by  the 
fweets  of  temporary  power,  were  defirous  of  rendering  it  perpetual. 
Many  prompted  by  ambition,  feveral  moved  by  inconftancy,  a  few 
directed  by  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  incurable  defects  of  democracy,  were 
prepared  to  encounter  every  danger,  that  they  might  overturn  the 
eftablifhed  conflitution.  In  the  third  and  molt  honourable  clafs 
was  Antiphon,  a  man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents.  The  irrefiftible  energy  of  his  eloquence  was 
fufpected  by  the  people.  He  appeared  not  in  the  courts  of  juflice, 
nor  in  the  affembly  ;  but  his  artful  and  elaborate  compofition's  often 
faved  the  lives  of  his  friends.  He  was  the  invifible  agent  who  go- 
verned all  the  motions  of  the  confpiracy  ;  and  when  compelled,  af- 
ter the  ruin  of  his  party,  to  Hand  trial  for  his  life,  he  difcovered  an 
activity  and  force  of  mind  that  afloniihed  the  moil  difcerning  of  his 
contemporaries  I7.  Pifander,  Theramenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  ariftocratical  party,  warmly  approved  the  views  of  Alcibiades. 
The  Athenian  foldiers,  likewife,  though  they  detefted  the  impiety,  ad- 
mired the  valour,  of  the  illuftrious  exile,  and  longed  to  fee  him  reftored 
»  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.    All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous  fitua- 

tion  of  Athens  ;  many  thought  that  their  affairs  muft  become  defperate, 
mould  Tiffaphernes  command  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co-operate  with 

17  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  6oo.     A  few  lines  rate    and    imperfeft    work,    intitled,    The 

above  Thucydides  defcribes  the  charadler  of  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  tells  us,  that  An- 

Antiphon  with   exprefiive  energy  :    ainp  A0>i-  tiphon  was  the  firft  who  wrote  initiations  of 

»auu>  rat  xaff  iawcot  aj=T»i  ts  a&vo;   «ngo?j  xai  oratory  ;    and    that  his    p'eadings  were    the 

x^aTire?  £»6i/fni8i)>a>  ywofisjo;,  xai  a  ymir,,  sursii.  moll  ancient   that  had  come  down  to  pofte- 

"  An  Athenian,  in  virtue  fecond  to  no  man  rity.     The  character  given   by  Plutarch  of 

then   living,  endowed   with  the  greater!  vi-  the  writings  of  Antiphon    agrees   with    the 

gour  of  thought,  and  the  greaterl  power  of  high  commendation  of  Thucydides. 
cxpreffion."    Plutarch  in    the  very  inaccu- 

that 
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that  of  Peloponnefus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in  the  profpect  of  a  Per-    c  HA  P. 

A  XI. 


fian  alliance,  in  confequence  of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into 
the  pay  of  that  wealthy  fatrap  *8. 

One  man,  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  alone  oppofed  the  Phrynichus 

counterplots 

general  current.  But  this  man  was  Phrynichus,  whofe  prudent  firm-  Alcibiades. 
nefs  as  a  commander  we  have  already  had  occalion  to  remark.  The 
courage  with  which  he  invited  dangers  many  have  equalled,  but  none 
ever  furpafled  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  extricated  himfelf  from 
difficulties.  When  he  perceived  that  his  colleagues  were  deaf  to 
every  objection  againft  recalling  the  friend  of  ThTaphernes,  he  fe- 
eretly  informed  the  Spartan  admiral  Aftyochus,  of  the  intrigues  which 
were  carrying  on  to  the  difad vantage  of  his  country.  Daring  as  this 
treachery  was,  Phrynichus  addrefled  a  traitor  not  lefs  perfidious  than 
himfelf.  Aftyochus  was  become  the  penfioner  and  creature  of  Tifla- 
phernes,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  intelligence.  The  Perfian 
again  communicated  it  to  his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained 
in  ftrong  terms  to  the  Athenians  of  the  bafenefs  and  villainy  of  Phry- 
nichus. The  latter  exculpated  himfelf  with  confummate  addrefs ;  but 
as  the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  his  fafety,  he  ventured, 
a  fecond  time,  to  write  Aftyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what  means  he  might  fur- 
prife  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  ;  an  exploit  that  rauft  for  ever 
eftablifh  his  fame  and  fortune.  Aftyochus  again  betrayed  the  fecret 
to  Tiffaphernes  and  Alcibiades  ;  but  before  their  letters  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Athenian  camp,  Phrynichus,  who,  by  fome  unknown 
canal,  was  informed  of  this  fecond  treachery,  anticipated  the  dan- 
gerous difcovery,  by  apprifing  the  Athenians  of  the  enemy's  defign 
to  furpfife  their   fleet.      They  had    fcarcely   employed   the  proper 

18  What  influence  this  confederation  muft  received,   from  their  Perfian  allies,  fub/idies 

have  had,  may  be  conjeftured  from   the  in-  to  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  talents,  about 

formation  of  Andocides,  Orat.  iii.  who  fays,  a  million  fterling.     The  fum  is  prodigious, 

that  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  the  Spartans  confidering  the  value  of  money  in  that  age. 

means 
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means  to  counteract  that  purpofe  when  meSTengers  came  from  Alci- 

biades  to  denounce  the  horrid  perfidy  of  a  wretch  who  had  bafely 

facrificed  to  private  refentment  the  laft  hope  of  his  country.      But 

the  meSTengers  arrived  too  late ;    the  prior  information  of  Phryni- 

chus,  as   well   as   the  bold   and  fingular  wickedneSs   of  his  deSign, 

which  no  common  degree   of  evidence  was  thought  fufficient  to 

prove,  were  fuftained  as  arguments  for  his  exculpation  ;  and  it  was 

believed  that  Alcibiades  had  made  ufe  of  a  ilratagem  mod  infamous 

in  itfelf,  but  not  unexampled  among  the  Greeks,  for  destroying  a 

man  whom  he  detefted  I9. 

Progrefs  of         The  oppofition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  retarded  the  defigns  of 

racyC°painlt     Alcibiades,  prevented  not  the  meafures  of  Pifander  and  his  aflbciates 

thedemocra-  £or  abolifr\inQ-  the  democracy.     The  foldiers  at  Samos  were  induced, 

tical  govern-  °  J  ' 

ment.  by  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  to  acquiefce  in  the  refolution  of 

their  generals.  But  a  more  difficult  talk  remained  ;  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Athens  of  their  liberty,  which,  fince  the  expulfion  of  the 
family  of  Pififtratus,  they  had  enjoyed  an  hundred  years.  Pifander 
headed  the  deputation  which  was  lent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
effect  this  important  revolution.  He  acquainted  the  extraordinary 
alfembly,  fummoned  on  that  occafion  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  of 
the  meafures  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  foldiers  and  fellow- 
citizens  at  Samos.  The  compact  band  "  of  confpirators  warmly  ap- 
proved the  example  ;  but  loud  murmurs  of  difcontent  refounded  in 
different  quarters  of  that  Spacious  theatre.  Pifander  afkcd  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  disapprobation.  "  Had  his  opponents  any  thing  better 
to  propofe  ?  If  they  had,  let  them  come  forward  and  explain  the 
grounds  of  their  diffent :  but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how  they 
could  fave  fhemfelves,  their  families,  and  their  country,  unlefs  they 

'*  Thucydid.  p.  5S7 — 590.  "  The  faftions  or  juntos  already  formed  in 

"°  Or  rather  bands,  according  to  Thucy-  Athens,  with-  a  view  to  thruft  themfelves  into 

dides.     Pifander  was  at  pains  to  gain  over  the  feats  of  judicature  and  the  great  offices 

to  his   views  t^s  luw/xojmt,    aiirej  sTt/yj/Mov  of  Hate."     Thucydid.  p.  592. 

complied 
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omplied  with  the  demand  of  TifTaphernes.     The  imperious  voice    c  HA  P. 

A  A.l» 

of  neceflity  was  fuperior  to  law ;    and  when  the  actual  danger  had    v_— y-_ / 
ceafed  they  might  re-eftablifh  their  ancient  conftitution:"     The  op- 
ponents  of  Pifander  were  unable   or  afraid   to  reply;    and  the  af- 
fembly  parTed  a  decree,  inverting  ten   ambafladors  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  the  Perfian  fatrap. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  NegocUtion 
Afia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had  concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  phernes. 
republic,  a  treaty  with  TifTaphernes ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  xcii.mJ" 
the  fubfidies  fhould  be  regularly  paid  by  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  that  A"  c*  +12' 
the  Peloponnefian  forces  mould  employ  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
recover,  for  that  monarch,  the  dominions  of  his  anceftors,  which 
had  been  long  unjuftly  ufurped,  and  cruelly  infulted,  by  the  Athe- 
nians.    This  treaty  feemed  fo  honourable  to  the  great  king,  that 
his  lieutenant  could  not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it.    It  is  poflible, 
that  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with  Alcibiades,  and  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Athenian  ambafladors  at  Magnefia,  the   place    of  his 
ufual  refidence,  TifTaphernes  might  receive  frefh  inftructions  from 
his  court  to  make  good  his  agreement  with  the  Spartans.     Perhaps 
the  crafty  fatrap  never  entertained  any  ferious  thoughts  of  an  alliance 
with   the   Athenians,  although   he   fufficiently  relifhed    the   advice 
given   him  by  Alcibiades   to  weaken    both  parties.     But  whatever 
motive  determined  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  fhewed  a  difinclina- 
tion  to  enter  into  any  negociation  with  the  Athenian  ambaffadors. 
Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  his  influence  with  the  Perfians,  on  which 
he  had  built  the  flattering  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country,  Alci- 
biades employed  all  the  refources  of  his  genius  to  conceal  his  dif- 
grace.     By  felicitations,  intreaties,  and  the  mean-eft  compliances,  he  Artifices  of 
obtained  an  audience  for  his  fellow-citizens.     As  the  agent  of  Tifla-  ia  es* 

phernes,  he  then  propofed  the  conditions  on  which  they  might  ob- 
tain the  friendfhip  of  the  great  king.  Several  demands  were  made, 
<kmands  moft  difgraceful  to  the  name  of  Athens  :  to  all  of  which  the 

Vol.  IL  D  ambafiadors 
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C  xxi  P*  amDan?adors  fubmitted.  They  even  agreed  to  furrender  the  whole 
<,  ■-„-.  ~i  coaft  of  Ionia  to  its  ancient  fovereign.  But  when  the  artful  Athe- 
nian (fearful  left  they  fhould,  on  any  terms,  admit  the  treaty  which 
Tifiaphernes  was  relblved  on  no  terms  to  grant)  demanded  that  the 
Perfian  fleets  fhould  be  allowed  to  fail,  undifturbed,  in  the  Grecian 
feas,  the  ambaffadors,  well  knowing  that  fhould  this  condition  be 
complied  with,  no  treaty  could  hinder  Greece  from  becoming  a 
province  of  Perfia,  expreffed  their  indignation  in  very  unguarded 
language,  and  left  the  affembly  in  difguft.  This  imprudence  en- 
abled Alcibiades  to  affirm,  with  fome  appearance  of  truth,  that  their 
own  anger  and  obftinacy,  not  the  reluctance  of  Tiffaphernes,  had 
obftructed  the  negociation,  which  was  precifely  the  ifTue  of  the 
affair  moft  favourable  to  his  views""'. 
The  demo-         His  artifices  fucceeded,  but  were  not  attended  with  the  confe- 

cracy  over" 

turned  in  quences  expected  from  them.  The  Athenians,  both  in  the  camp 
oiymp.'  and  city,  perceived,  by  this  tranfadlion,  that  his  credit  with  the  Per- 
A."c.2'  .  fians  was  lefs  than  he  reprefented  it;  and  the  ariftocratical  faction 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  whofe  reftlefs  ambition  rendered  him 
a  dangerous  affociate.  They  perfifted,  however,  with  great  activity, 
in  executing  their  purpofe  ;  of  which  Phrynichus,  who  had  oppofed 
them  only  from  hatred  of  Alcibiades,  became  an  active  abettor. 
When  perfuafion  was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourfe  to  violence.  An- 
drocles,  Hyperbolus",  and  other  licentious  demagogues  were  aflaffin^- 
ated.  The  people  of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  confpi- 
rators,  and  furprifed  to  find  in  the  number  many  whom  they  leaft 
fufpected,   were   reftrained  by  inactive  timidity,    or   fluctuated   in 

11  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  593.  his  power  and  dignity,  but  on  account  of  his 

"  Thucydides  paints  his  character  in  few  extreme  profligacy,  and  his  being  a  difgrace 

words :    'rm%Goto\i    ts   ti>*  a9d>«iw,    imx^"?"  to  the  city."     The  oftracifm  was  thought  to 

afyuiro,  a.-^axia-iMKt  a  &a  Sompius  xai  a$wpaTo?  be  for  ever  difgraced   by  being  applied  to 

9c£m,  rite  Jia  ircmfiav  x/*i  awrx\m,i  rus  toAemj.  fuch  an  unworthy  objeft,   and   thenceforth 

'*  One  Hyperbolus,  a  worthlefs  fellow,  and  laid  afide.  SeePlut.  in  Nicia,  and  Ariftoph. 

lanifhed  by  the  oftracifm,  not  from  fear  of  in  Pac.  ver.  680. 

doubtful 
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doubtful  fufpenfe.     The  cabal  alone  acted  with  union  and  with  vi-    c  j^A  P. 

gour  ;  and  difficult  as  it  feemed  to  fubvert  the  Athenian  democracy,    > % > 

which  had  fubfifted  an  hundred  years  with  unexampled  glory,  yet 
this  defign  was  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  by  the  enterprifing  ac- 
tivity of  Pifander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes,  the  firm  in- 
trepidity of  Phrynichus,  and  the  fuperintending  wifdom  of  An- 
tiphon  I3. 

He  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regulated  the  mode  of  at-  Government 

,  of  the  four 

tack,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  aflbciates.     In  a  deliberation  con-  hundred, 
cerning  the  means  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  public,  Pifander 
propofed  the  electing  of  ten  men,  who  mould  be  charged  with  the 
important  truft  of  preparing  and  digefting  refolutions,  to  be  on  an 
appointed  day  laid  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people.    When  the  day 
arrived,  the  commiffioners  had  but  one  refolution  to  propofe  :  "  That 
every  citizen  mould  be  free  to  offer  his  opinion,  however  contrary 
to  law,  without  fear  of  impeachment  or  trial ;"  a  matter  effential  to 
the  interefls  of  the  cabal,  fince  by  a  ftrange  contradiction  in  govern- 
ment the  Athenian  orators  and  ftatefmen  were  liable  to  I4profecution 
before  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  for  fuch  fpeeches  and  decrees 
as  had  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  affembly.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  act  of  indemnity,  Pifander  and  his  party  boldly  de- 
clared, that  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  forms  of  the  eftablifhed  confti- 
tution  (which  had  recently  fubje&ed  them  to  fuch  a  weight  of  mif- 
fortunes)  fuited  the  prefent  dangerous  and  alarming  crifis.     That  it 
was  neceffary  to  new-model  the  whole  fabric   of  government ;  for 
which  purpofe  five  perfons  (whofe  names  he  read)  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  people,  to  choofe  an  hundred  others  ;  each  of  whom 
ihould  felect  three  affociates  ;    and  the  four  hundred  thus  chofen, 
men  of  dignity  and  opulence,  who  would  ferve  their  country  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to  be  inverted  with  the  ma- 

13  Thucydid.  ibid.  &Lyfias  adverf  Agorat. 

llr  By  the  ypap>j  5r«p«»o/*«».     See  Vol.  I.  p.  466.  Chap.  xiii. 

D  2  jefty 
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C  vvi  P"  Je^y  or"  the  republic.  They  alone  fhould  conduct  the  adminiftra- 
w— <^^_;  tion  uncontrouled,  and  aflemble,  as  often  as  feemed  proper,  five 
rhoufand  citizens,  whom  they  judged  moft  worthy  of  being  con- 
futed in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  extraordinary  pro- 
pofai  was  accepted  without  oppofition  :  the  partifans  of  democracy 
dreaded  the  ftrength  of  the  cabal  ;  and  the  undifcerning  multi- 
tude, dazzled  by  the  impofmg  name  of  five  thoufand,  a  number 
far  exceeding  the  ordinary  afTemblies  of  Athens,  perceived  not 
that  they  furrendered  their  liberties  to  the  artifice  of  an  ambitious 
faction  ". 
Their  tyran-       But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants  (for  hiftorians  have 

ny  renders         . 

jhera  odious,  juftly  adopted  the  language  of  Athenian  refentment)  foon  opened 

the  eyes  and  understanding  of  the  moft  thoughtlefs.     They  abolifhed 

every  veftige  of  ancient  freedom ;  employed  mercenaiy  troops  levied. 

from  the  fmall  iflands  of  the  ^Egean,  to  overawe  the  multitude,  and 

to  intimidate,  in  fome  instances  to  deflroy,  their  real  or  fufpected 

enemies.     Inftead  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Pelo- 

ponnefians,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  and  mutinous 

for  want  of  pay  and  fubfiftence,   they  fent  ambaffadors   to  folicit 

peace  from  the  Spartans  on  the  moft  difhonourable  terms.     Their 

tyranny  rendered  them  odious  in  the  city,  and  their  cowardice  made 

them  contemptible  in  the  camp  at  Samos.     Their  cruelty  and  injuf- 

tice  were  defcribed,  and  exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who  continually 

arrived  in  that  ifland.     The  generous  youth,  employed  in  the  fea 

and  land  fervice,  were  impatient  of  the  indignities  offered  to  their 

Their  parti-    fellow-citizens.     The  fame  indignities  might  be  inflided  on  them- 

mos  deflroy-    felves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate  their  freedom.     Thefe  fecret  mur- 

f  buius  and"  murs  broke  out  into  loud  and  licentious  clamours,  which  were  en- 

Thrafyllus.     couraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  Samians.    Thrafybulus  andThra- 

fyllus,  two  officers  of  high  merit  and  diftinction  though  not  actually 

*s  Thucydid.  &  Lyfias,  ubi  fupra. 

2.  entrufted 
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entrufted  with  a  fhare  in  the  principal  command  2S,  gave  activity  and    CHAP, 

bcldnefs  to  the  infurgents.     The  abettors  of  the  new  government    < „--■/ 

were  attacked  by  furprife  :  thirty  of  the  molt  criminal  were  put  to 
death,  feveral  others  were  banifhed,  democracy  was  re-eftablifhed  in 
the  camp,  and  the  foldiers  were  bound  by  oath  to  maintain  their  heredi- 
tary government  againft  the  confpiracy  of  domeftic  foes,  and  to  act 
with  vigour  and  unanimity  againft  the  public  enemy. 

Thrafybulus,  who  headed  this  fuccefsful  and  meritorious  fedition,  The  former 
had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a  tongue  to  perfuade,  and  a  hand  to  exe-  dbiades  to"" 
cute,  the  moft  daring  defigns.  He  exhorted  the  foldiers  not  to  de-  n[ln  Jarnp, 
fpair  of  effecting  in  the  capital  the  fame  revolution  which  they  had 
produced  in  the  camp.  But  fhould  they  fail  in  that  defign  they 
ought  no  longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had  neither  wealth  nor  wif- 
dom,  neither  fupplies  nor  good  counfel  to  fend  them.  They  were 
themfelves  more  numerous  than  the  fubjects  of  the  four  hundred, 
and  better  provided  in  all  things  neceiTary  for  war.  They  poffefled 
an  ifland  which  had  formerly  contended  with  Athens  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  fea,  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might  defend  againft 
every  foe,  foreign  and  domeftic.  But  were  they  compelled  to  for- 
fake  it,  they  had  ftill  reafon  to  expect  that,  with  an  hundred  fhips 
of  war,  and  with  fo  many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire  an  efta- 
blifhment  not  lefs  valuable  elfewhere,  in  which  they  would  enjoy, 
undifturbed,  the  invaluable  poffeflion  of  liberty.  Their  moft  im- 
mediate concern  was  to  recal  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  deceived  and 
difgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and  who  not  only  felt  with  peculiar  fenfi- 
bility,  but  could  refent  with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs  of  his 
country  and  his  own.  The  advice  of  Thrafybulus  was  approved  j 
foon  after  he  failed  to  Magnefia,  and  returned  in  company  with 
Alcibiades. 

w  Neither    generals    nor    admirals  ;    for  the  expreffion  leaves  uncertain.  The  fcholianV 

Thrafybulus  only  commanded  a  galley  ;  and  however,  confiders  cwTiiTstwri  as  fynonimoua 

Thrafyllus  ferved  in  the  heavy-armed  infan-  with  t»  tortyuc*  a^om.     Thucydid.  p.  604, 
try,  whether  as  an  officer,  or  in  the  ranks, 

Near 
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C  H  A  P.        "Near  four  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  eloquent  fon  of  Clinias  had 

* — -*■ •    fpoken  in  an  Athenian  aflembly.     Being  prefented  by  Thrafybulus 

his  country-  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  began  by  accufing  his  fortune,  and  lament- 
ing his  calamities.  "  Yet  his  banifhment  ought  not  to  affect  him 
with  permanent  forrow,  fince  it  had  furnifhed  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ferve  the  caufe  of  his  country.  This  event,  otherwife  un- 
fortunate, had  procured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  Tifla- 
phernes  ;  who,  moved  by  his  entreaties,  had  withheld  the  ftipulated 
pay  from  the  Peloponnefian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would 
continue  his  good  offices  to  the  Athenians,  fupply  them  wich  every 
thing  requifite  for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  fummon  the 
Phoenician  fleet  to  their  affiftance."  Thefe  were  magnificent  but 
flattering  promifes.  In  making  them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not 
confult  merely  the  dictates  of  vanity.  They  raifed  his  credit  with 
the  army,  who  immediately  faluted  him  general I7 ;  they  widened 
the  breach  between  Tiflaphernes  and  the  Spartans  ;  and  they  ftruck 
terror  (when  his  fpeech  got  abroad)  into  the  tyrants  of  Athens, 
who  had  provoked  the  refentment  of  a  man  capable  to  fubvert 
their  ufurpation. 
His  meffage  Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his  colleagues  Thrafy- 
rants!  ty"  bulus  and  Thrafyllus,  and  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  applaufes  of 
his  admiring  countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concerting  with  Tifla- 
phernes the  fyftem  of  their  future  operations.  But  his  principal 
motive  was  to  fhew  himfelf  to  the  Perfian,  in  the  new  and  illuf- 
trious  character  with  which  he  was  inverted ;  for  having  raifed  his 
authority  among  the  Athenians  by  his  influence  with  the  fatrap,  he 
expected  to  flrengthen  this  influence  by  the  fupport  of  that  au- 
thority. Before  he  returned  to  the  camp,  ambaffadors  had  been  fent 
by  the  tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negociation  with  the  partifans  of  de- 

*7  Met»  ran  -xpnisut—  They  afibciated  him     txvrx  arsnGea-ai,  and  referred  every  thing  to 
with  the  former  commanders.     But  Thucy-     his  management,  p.  609. 
dides  immediately  adds,    xai  t»   tr^y^ara 

mocracy, 
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mocracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual  reports  of  the  indignities  and   CHAP. 

aXIi 

cruelties  committed  in  Athens,   prepared   to   fail  thither  to  protect   > »-■-.» 

their  friends,  and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Alcibiades  ju- 
dicioufly  oppofed  this  rafh  refolution,  which  muft  have  left  the 
Hellefpont,  Ionia,  and  the  iflands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hoftile  fleet* 
But  he  commanded  the  ambafladors  to  deliver  to  their  mafters  a 
fhort,  but  pithy  meflage :  "  That  they  muft  divert  themfelves  of  their 
illegal  power,  and  reftore  the  ancient  conftitution.  If  they  delayed 
obedience,  he  would  fail  to  the  Piraeus,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
authority  and  their  lives28." 

When  this  meflage  was  reported  at  Athens,  it  added  to  the  dif-  Tumults  in. 
order  and  confufion  in  which  that  unhappy  city  was  involved.  The 
four  hundred,  who  had  acted  with  unanimity  in  ufurping  the  go- 
vernment, foon  difagreed  about  the  adminiftration,  and  fplit  into, 
factions,  which  perfecuted  each  other  as  furioufly  as  both  had  perfe- 
cuted  the  people19.  Theramenes  and  Ariftocrates  condemned  and 
oppofed  the  tyrannical  meafures  of  their  colleagues.  The  perfidious. 
Phrynichus  was  flain :  both  parties  prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and 
the  horrors  of  a  Corcyrean  fedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in 
Athens,  when  the  old  men,  the  children,  the  women,  and  ftrangers, 
interpofed  for  the  fafety  of  a  city  which  had  long  been  the  ornament; 
of  Greece,  the  terror  of  Perfia,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  3°. 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themfelves  of  this  opportunity  to  Mutiny  iir 
affault  the  Piraeus,  Athens  could  not  have  been  faved  from  imme-  nefian^ampj" 
diate  deftru&ion.  But  the  Peloponnefian  forces  at  Miletus,  long 
clamorous  and  difcontented,  had  broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  when 
they  heard  of  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  hoftile  intentions 
of  Tiflaphernes,  To  the  duplicity  of  the  fatrap,  and  tha 
treachery  of  their  own  captains,  they  juftly  afcribed  the  want  of 
pay  and  fubfiftence,   and   all  the   misfortunes  which  they  felt,  or 

48  Thucydid.  ibid.  &  Plut.  ii.  54.  in  Vit.         *»  Lyfias  adv.  Agorat. 
Alcibiad.  ^  Thucydid.  p.  610. 

8  dreaded. 
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C  w  P"    dreaded.     Their  refentment  was  violent  and  Implacable.     They  de- 

A  Alt 

.V  »  '  ftroyed  the  Perfian  fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus; 
they  put  the  garrifons  to  the  fwcrd ;  their  treacherous  commander, 
Aftyochus,  faved  his  life  by  flying  to  an  altar ;  nor  was  the  tumult 
appeafed  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from  their  fight,  and  Myn- 
darus,  an  officer  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity,  arrived  from  Sparta 
to  afTume  the  principal  command31. 
Amidft  the  The  dreadful  confequences  which  muft  have  refulted  to  the  Athe- 

Athens,  the     nians,  if,  during  the  fury  of  their  fedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked 
fianTee^ap-    them  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  may  be  conceived  by 
pears  on  the    ^  terror  infpired  by  a  much  fmaller  Peloponnefian  fquadron  of 
only  forty-two  veffels,  commanded  by  the  Spartan  Hegefandridas. 
The  friends  of  the  conftitution  had  affembled  in  the  fpacious  theatre 
of  Bacchus.     Meffengers  paffed  between  them  and  the  partifans  of 
Antiphon  and  Pifander,  who  had  convened  in  a  diftant  quarter  of 
the   city.     The  moft    important    matters  were  in   agitation,    when 
the  alarm  was  given  that  fome  Peloponnefian  mips  had  been  feen 
on   the   coaft.     Both  affemblies  were   immediately  diffolved.      All 
ranks   of  men  haftened  to  the  Pirams;  manned  the  veffels  in  the 
harbour ;    launched  others ;  and  prepared  thirty-fix  for  taking  the 
fea.     When  Hegefandridas  perceived  the  ardent   oppofition  which 
he  muft  encounter  in   attempting    to   land,  he    doubled   the   pro- 
montory of  Sunium,  and  failed  towards  the  fertile  ifland  of  Eubcea, 
from  which,   fince   the  fortification  of  Decelia,  the  Athenians  had 
derived  far  more  plentiful  fupplies  than  from  the  defolated  territory 
of  Attica.     To  defend  a  country  which  formed  their  principal  re- 
fource,    they  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,    and  obferved   them 
next  day  near  the  fhore  of  Eretria,  the  moft  confiderable  town  in 
the  ifland. 
Battle  of  The  Eubceans,  who  had  long  watched  an  opportunity  to  revolt, 

Eretria.  fupplied  the  Peloponnefian  fquadron  with  all  neceffaries  in  abun- 

* 

31  Thucydid.  p.  611. 

dance ; 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 


dance ;  but  inftead  of  furnifhing  a  market  to  the  Athenians,  they 
retired  from  the  coaft  on  their  approach.  The  commanders  were 
obliged  to  weaken  their  ftrength,  by  detaching  feveral  parties  into 
the  country  to  procure  provifions  ;  Hegefandridas  feized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them :  moft  of  the  fhips  -were  taken ;  the  crews 
fwam  to  land  ;  many  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Eretrians,  from 
whom  they  expected  protection ;  and  fuch  only  furvived  as  took 
refuge  in  the  Athenian  garrifons  fcattered  over  the  ifland3\ 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  were  moft  alarming  to  the  Athenians.   Democracy 

r-  r  -C7-  i         1    r         •      o-    m  re-eftabliihei 

Neither  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  nor  even  the  deteat  in  bicily,  occa-  i„  Athens. 
fioned  fuch  terrible  confirmation.  They  dreaded  the  immediate  ^Tz.' 
defection  of  Eubcea ;  they  had  no  more  fhips  to  launch;  no  means  A,c,4lI« 
of  refifting  their  multiplied  enemies :  the  city  was  divided  againlt 
the  camp,  and  divided  againft  itfelf.  Yet  the  magnanimous  firm- 
nefs  of  Theramenes  did  not  allow  the  friends  of  liberty  to  defpair. 
He  encouraged  them  to  difburden  the  republic  of  its  domeftic  foesj 
who  had  fummoned,  or  who  were  at  leaft  believed  to  have  fum- 
moned,  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  enflave  their  fellow- citizens.  Antiphon,  Pifander,  and 
others  moft  obnoxious,  feafonably  efcaped ;  the  reft  fubmitted.  A 
decree  was  patted,  recalling  Alcibiades,  and  approving  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  at  Samos.  The  fedition  ceafed.  The  democracy, 
which  had  been  interrupted  four  months,  was  reftored  j  and  fuch 
are  the  refources  of  a  free  government,  that  even  this  violent  fer- 
mentation was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  ftate.  The  Athe- 
nians completed  whatever  had  been  left  imperfect  in  former  reform- 
ations33; and  determined  to  defend,  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  republic. 

By 

31  Thucydid.  p.  622.  enafted,  that  no  one  fhould  receive  a  falary 

33  The  government  was  brought  back  to    for  any   public  magiftracy.     "  And  now," 

its  original  principles,  as  eftablifhed  by  Solon,     fays  Thucydides,  "  for  the  firft  time,  in  the 

Among  other   falutary  regulations,    it   was     prefent  age  at  leaft,  the  Athenians  modelled 

Vol.  II.  2  their 
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By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious  conduct  of  their  commanders,  and: 
the  feditious  fpirit  of  their  troops,  the  Peloponnefians  loft  a  feafon- 


C  H  A  P. 

XXL 
v- — „ — _/ 

The  Athe- 
nians vifto-     able  opportunity   to  terminate  the   war  with  equal  advantage  and 

CMymp.  "      honour ;  and  having  neglected  the  profperous  current  of  their  for- 
a!c.*1ii.      tune»  ^iey  were  compelled  long  and  laborioufly  to  ftrive  againft  an 
unfavourable  ftrcam.     The  doubtful  TifTaphernes  hefitated  between 
the  part  of  an  open  enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  Spartans,  who 
had  formerly  rejected  the  friendfhip,  now  courted  the  protection,  of 
his  rival  Pharnabazus ;  to  whofe  northern  province  they  failed,  with 
the  principal  ftrength  of  their  armament,  leaving  only  a  fmall  fqua-- 
dron  at  Miletus,  to  defend  their  fouthern  acquisitions..     The  Athe- 
nians, animated  by  the  manly  counfels  of  Thrafybulus  and  Thra- 
fyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their  freedom,  proceeded  northr 
wards  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  important  ftraits,  which  join 
the  Euxine  and  iEgean  feas,  became,  and  long  continued,  the  fcene  of 
conflict.     In  the  twenty- firft  winter  of  the  war,  a  year  already  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  diiTolution  and  revival  of  their  democracy,  the 
Athenians  prevailed  in  three  fucceflive  engagements,  the  event  of 
which  became  continually  more  decifive.     In  the  firft,  which  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Seftos  and  Abydus,  the  ad- 
vantages were  in  fome  meafure  balanced,  fince  Thrafybulus  took 
twenty  Peloponnefian  fhips,  with  the  lofs   of  fifteen  of  his  own. 
But  the  glory  remained  entire  to  the  Athenians,  who  repelled  the 
enemy,  and  offered  to  renew  the  battle34.     Not  long  afterwards, 
they  intercepted  a  fquadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  veffels,  near  Cape 
Rhegium.      The   iftanders   defended    themfelves-  with   their   ufual 
bravery.   Myndarus  beheld  the  engagement  from  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles,  while  he  performed  his  morning  devotions  to  Minerva  in  the 

their  government  aright ;  and  this  enabled  the  lead  mention  of  thofe  falutary  regula- 

Athens  again  to  raife  her  head.'*   Thucydid.  tions,  which,  however,  lafted  not  long  aSer 

p.  623.     It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Dio-  the  return  of  Alcibiades. 

dorus,  Plutarch,  nor  any  of  the  orators,  make  J+  Thucydid.  1,  viii.  p.  626. 

lofty 
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lofty  temple  of  Ilium.     Alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  his  friends,  he    c  H  ^  P. 

rufhed  from  that  facred  edifice,  and  haftened  with  great  diligence  to    < » ', 

the  more,  that  he  might  launch  his  fhips,  and  prevent,  by  fpeedy 
afliftance,  the  capture  or  deftruction  of  the  Rhodians3S.  The  prin- 
cipal Athenian  fquadron  attacked  him  near  the  fhore  of  Aby- 
dus.  The  engagement  was  fought  from  morning  till  night,  and 
ftill  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival  of  eighteen  gallies,  com- 
manded by  Alcibiades,  turned  the  fcale  of  victory.  The  efcape  of 
the  Peloponnefians  was  favoured  by  the  bravery  of  Pharnabazus, 
who,  at  the  head  of  his  Barbarian  troops,  had  been  an  impatient 
fpectator  of  the  combat.  He  gallantly  rode  into  the  fea,  encou- 
raging his  men  with  his  voice,  his  arm,  and  his  example.  The 
Spartan  admiral  drew  up  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  along  the 
fhore,  and  prepared  to  refift  the  aflailants  ;  but  the  Athenians,  fatif- 
i;ed  with  the  advantages  already  obtained,  failed  to  Seftos,  carrying 
with  them  a  valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponnefian  gallies,  as  well  as 
fifteen  of  their  own,  which  they  had  loft  in  the  former  engagement. 
Thrafyllus  was  fent  to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate  the  good 
news,  and  raife  fuch  fupplies  of  men  and  money  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  that  exhaufted  city35. 

The    Spartans    yielded    poffeflion  of  the  fea,    which  they  hoped   Alcibiades 
foon  to  recover,  and  retired  to  the  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicas,  to  takes  the 
repair   their   mattered  fleet ;    while  the  Athenians  profited   of  the  po'nncfiaa0" 
fame  of  their  victory,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  to  demand  con-  fleet* 
tributions  from  the  numerous  and  wealthy  towns  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.    The  feveral  divilions  returned  to  Seftos,  having  met  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs  in  their  de/ign  ;  nor,  without  obtaining  more 
decifive  and  important  advantages,  could  they  expect  to  intimidate 
fuch  ftrongly  fortified  places  as  Byzantium,  Selembria,   Perinthus, 
en  the  European,  or  Lampfacus,  Parium,  Chalcedon,  on  the  Afiatic, 
eoaft.     It  was  determined,  therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 

35  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  c.  i.     Diodor.  xiii.  p.  354^  3'  Id.  ibid. 

E  2  Hades, 
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blades,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  'Cyzicus ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
failed,  with  eighty  gallies,  to  the  fmall  iiland  of  Proconnefus,  near 
the  weflern  extremity  of  the  Propontis,  and  ten  miles  diftant  from 
the  ftation  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  Alcibiades  furprifed  fixty 
veflels  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  as  they  were  manoeuvring  at  a 
diflance  from  the  harbour,  and  fkilfully  intercepted  their  retreat.. 
As  the  day  cleared  up,  the  reft  failed  forth  to  their  afliftance ;  the 
action  became  general ;  the  Athenians  obtained  a  complete  victory,, 
and  their  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet,  except  the  Syracufan  fhips,  which  were  burned,  in' 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  enterprifing  Hermocrates. 
The  circumftances  and  confequences  of  this  important  action  were 
related  in  few,  but  expreflive  words,  to  the  Spartan  fenate,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Hippocrates,  the  fecond  in  command,  and  intercepted  by 
the  Athenians:  "  All  is  loft;  our  ihips  are  taken;  Myndarus  is  flain; 
the  men  want  bread ;  we  know  not  what  to  do"7." 

The  fatal  difafter  at  Cyzicus  prevented  the  Peloponnefians  from 
obftructing,  during  the  following  year,  the  defigns  of  the  enemy, 
who  took  pofleflion  of  tbat  wealthy  fea-port,  as  well  as  of  the 
ftrong  city  Perinthus ;  raifed  a  large  contribution  on  Selembria ;. 
and  fortified  Chryfopolis,  a  fmall  town  of  Chalcedonia,  only  three 
miles  diftant  from  Byzantium.  In  this  new  fortrefs  they  placed  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops ;  and  guarded  the  neighbouring  ftrait 
with  a  fquadron  of  thirty  fail,  commanded  by  Theramenes  and 
Eubulus,  and  deftined  to  e£a£t,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ihips 
which  failed  through  the  Bofphorus  into  the  Euxine  fea3j.  Tha 
Peloponnefians  were  aflifted    by  Pharnabazus  in  equipping  a  new 


37  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  c.  i.  &  Plut.  p.  60,  fopolis  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  Neo- 
in  Alcibiad.  callron;  but  the  name  of  the  town  itfelf  is 

38  It  is  well   known,  that   Mahomet   the  now  changed  to  Scutari,  a  place  deemed  by 
Second  obtained  the  fame  end,  by  fortifying  the  Turks  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftanti- 
two  caftles,  one  on  the  Afiatic,  and  another  nople.  Tournsforte,  Lettre  15. 
on  the  European  fide.    That  near  to  Chry- 

fleetj 
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ifeet ;    but   were   deprived    of  the  wife  connfels   of  Hermocrates,    c  *J  A  P» 

XXI. 
whofe   abilities   were   well    fitted    both  to  prepare    and   to   employ    u>v>H ' 

the  refources  of  war.      The  fuccefs  of  the  Afiatic  expedition  had 

not  correfponded   to   the  fanguine   hopes  of  his   countrymen ;    the 

infolent  populace  accufed  the  incapacity  of  their  commanders  ;  and  a 

mandate  was  feat  from  Syracufe,  depriving  them  of  their  office,  and 

punifhing  them  with  banifhment.     The  conduct  of  Hermocrates  is  Admirable 

worthy  of  admiration.     Having  called  an  affembly,  he  deplored  his   Hermoc'rates 

hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the  mofr  fubmiffive  obedience  to  the  th^syra- 

'  cuian. 

authority  of  the  republic.      He  then  exhorted  the  failors  to  name 
temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of  thofe  who  had  been  appointed 
by  their  country.    But  the  aflembly,  efpecially  the  captains  and  pilots,; 
tumultuoufly  called  out,  "  That  he  and  his  colleagues  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  the  command."     Hermocrates  then  conjured  them  "  not  to 
rebel  againft  the   government.       When    they  fhould  return  home,.. 
they  would    then   enjoy  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  juftice    to  their 
admirals,  by  recounting  the  battles  which  they  had  won,  by  enu- 
merating the  fhips  which  they  had   taken,    and  by   relating    how 
their  own  courage,  and  the  conduct  of  their  commanders,  had  entitled 
them  to  the  moft  honourable  place  in  every  engagement  by  fea  and 
land."     At  the  earned  and  unanimous  entreaty  of  the  aflembly,  he: 
confented,  however,  to   retain    his    authority,  till  the  arrival  of  his 
fucceflbrs.       His.  colleagues  imitated  the  example ;    and  foon  after, 
this   memorable   fcene,  Demarchus,.  Myfco,    and   Potamis,   the  ad- 
mirals named  by  the  flate,   took  the  command  of  the  Syracufan 
forces.     Yet  the  foldiers  and  failors  would  not  allow  their,  beloved 
leaders  to  depart,  before .  taking  in  their  prefence  a  folemn  oath  to 
revoke  their  unjuft  banifhment,  whenever  they  themfelves  returned 
to  Syracufe.     On  Hermocrates  in  particular,  the.  captains  and  pilots 
beftowed  many  diftinguifhed  tokens  of  their  affection  and  refpect, 
which  his  behaviour  had  juftly  merited;    for  every  morning  and 
evening  he  had  called  them  together,   communicated  his  defigns, 

i-  afked 
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*-  vy^'^*    a^e(l  their  opinion  and  advice,  reviewed  the  pafi,  and  concerted  the 
t— — tr— — i   future,  operations  of  the  war;  while  his  popular  manners  and  conde- 
fcending  affability  fecured  the  love  of  thoft  who  refpected  his  fkill, 
his  vigilance,  and  his  courage  ". 
Thrafyllus,         Meanwhile  Thrafyllus    obtained  at  Athens   the    fupplies   which 
cefsful,  is       He  had  gone  to  foiicit ;  fupplies  far  more  powerful  than  he  had  reafon 
•theebattienof  to  €xPe&-     They  confifted   in  a  thoufand   heavy-armed  men,   an 
^phefus.        hundred  horfe,  and  fifty  gallies,   manned  by  five  thoufand  expe- 
occii.  4.  rienced  feamen.     That  the  failors  might  be  ufefully  employed  on 

every  emergence  at  fea  or  land,  they  were  provided  with  the  fmall 
.and  light  bucklers,  the  darts,  fwords,  and  javelins,  appropriated  to 
tthe'Grecian  targeteers,  who,  uniting  ftrength  and  velocity,  formed 
an  intermediate  and  ufeful  order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen. 
With  thefe  forces,  Thrafyllus  failed  to  Samos,  hoping  to  render  the 
twenty-third  campaign  not  lefs  glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  am- 
bitious to  rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft,  the  fame  acquired  by  Alcibiades  and  Thrafybulus  in 
the  north.  His  firft  operations  were  fuccefsful.  He  took  Colo- 
phon, with  feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  in  Ionia ;  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Lydia,  burning  the  corn  and  villages ;  and  returned  to  the 
fhore,  driving  hefore  him  a  numerous  body  of  flaves,  and  other  valu- 
able booty.  His  courage  was  increafed  by  the  want  of  refiftance  on 
the  part  of  Tiffaphernes,  whofe  province  he  had  invaded  ;  of  the 
Peloponnefian  forces  at  Miletus ;  and  of  the  revolted  colonies  of 
.Athens.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  attack  the  beautiful  and  flou- 
rifhing  city  of  Ephefus,  which  was  then  the  principal  ornament  and 
defence  of  the  Ionic  coaft.  While  his  foldiers,  in  feparate  divifions, 
were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls  of  that  place,  the  enemy 
affembled  from  every  quarter  to  defend  the  majefty  of  Ephefian 
Diana.  A  vigorous  fally  of  the  townfmen  increafed  the  ftrength  of 
Tiffaphernes. and  the  Peloponnefians,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 

13  Xenoph.  p.  431. 

feafonably 
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feafonably  reinforced  by  a  confiderable  fquadron  from  Sicily.     The  °  ^  A  ;K 

Athenians  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  < *~— ' 

retiring  from  the  field  of  battle,  they  fought  refuge  in  their  fhips, 
and  prepared  to  fail  towards  the  Hellefponf10.  • 

During   the    voyage    thither,,  they  fell    in    with  twenty  Sicilian  His  fo!di"er3 

r  ,  regain  their 

gallies,  of  which  they  took  four,  and   puriued  the  reft  to  Ephefus.   honour  be- 
Having  foon  afterwards  reached  the  Hellefpont,  they  found  the  Athe-   0f  Abjda*. . 
nian  armament   at  Lampfacus,  where  Alcibiades  thought' proper  to 
mufter  the  whole  military  and  naval  forces  :  but,  on  this  occafion, 
the  northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  pride  or  fpirit.    They, 
who  had  ever  been  victorious,  refufed  to  rank  with  the  foldiers  of 
Thrafyllus, ,  who  had  been  fo  fhamefully  foiled  before  the  walls  of 
Ephefus.     They  fubmitted,,  however,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
to  live  in  the.fame  winter-quarters  ;    from  which  they  made  a  con- 
junct expedition  againft  Abydus.-     Pharnabazus  defended  the  place 
with  a  numerous  body  of  Perfian  cavalry.     The  difgraced  troops  of 
Thrafyllus.  rejoiced  in  an. opportunity  to  retrieve  their  honour.  They 
attacked,  repelled,  and.  routed   the   enemy.     Their  victory  decided 
the  fate  of  Abydus,  and  their  courage  was  approved  by  the  army  of 
Alcibiades,  who  embraced  them  as  fellow-foldiers  and  friends. 

Eor  feveral  years  the  meafures  of  the  Athenians  had  been  almoft  Alcibiades 
uniformly  fuccefsful  j    but  the  twenty-fourth  campaign  was  diftin-   tium.    His 
guifhed  by  peculiar  favours  of  fortune.     The  invafion  of  Sicily  by   and^and!  C* 
the  Carthaginians  prevented .  that  ifland  from  fending  any  effectual   °]y.mP' 
affiftance  to  their  Peloponnefian  allies.     The  dangerous  revolt  of  the   A.C.  40?, 
Medes  withheld  the  Perfian  reinforcements,  which  were  neceflary  to. 
fupport  the  arms  of  Pharnabazus41.     Both  nations  were  repeatedly, 
defeated  by  the.  Athenians,,  driven  from  their  encampments  and  for- 
treffes  near  the  fhore,  and  purfued  into  the  inland  country,  which' 
was  plundered  and  defolated  by  the  victors.  The  Athenians  returnecl 
in  triumph  to  attack  the  fortified  cities,  which  flill  declined  fub- 

*°  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  434,  *l  Diodoruj,  1.  xiii. 

miffioaj 
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C  H  A  P.  -million  ;  an  undertaking  in  which  Alcibiades  difplayed  the  wonder- 
v_— v—j  ful  refources  of  his  extraordinary  genius.  By  gradual  approaches, 
by  fudden  affaults,  by  furprife,  by  treafon,  or  by  ftratagem,  he  in  a 
few  months  became  mafter  of  Chalcedon,  Selembria,  and  at  laft  of 
Byzantium  itfelf.  His  naval  fuccefs  was  equally  confpicuous.  The 
Athenians  again  commanded  the  lea.  The  fmall  fquadrons  fitted  out 
by  the  enemy  fucceflively  fell  into  their  power  ;  and  thefe  multiplied 
captures,  which  were  made  with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the 
trophies  of  the  well- fought  battles,  which  we  have  already  defcribed. 
It  was  computed  by  the  partifans  of  Alcibiades,  that,  fince  afTuming 
the  command,  he  had  taken  or  deftroyed  two  hundred  Syracufan 
and  Peloponnefian  gallies;  and  his  fuperiority  of  naval  ftrength  en- 
abled him  to  raife  fuch  contributions,  both  in  the  Euxine  and  Me- 
diterranean, as  abundantly  fupplied  his  fleet  and  army  with  every 
neceffary  article  of  fubfiftence  and  accommodation  *\ 
Hit  triumph-       While  the  Athenian  arms  were  crowned  with  fuch  glory  abroad, 

ant  return  to  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Athens.  the  Attic  territory  was  continually  haraiied   by  king  Agis,  and  the 

xcIlI'.  Lacedaemonian,  troops  polled  at  Decelia.  Their  bold  and  fudden 
A.  C.  407.  incurfions  frequently  threatened  the  fafety  of  the  city  itfelf;  the  de- 
folated  lands  afforded  no  advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors  ;  nor 
could  the  Athenians  venture  without  their  walls,  to  celebrate  their 
accuftomed  festivals.  Alcibiades,  animated  by  his  foreign  victo- 
ries, hoped  to  relieve  the  domeftic  fufferings  of  his  country; 
and  after  an  abfence  of  many  years,  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a  variety 
of  fortune,  eagerly  longed  to  reviiit  his  native  city,  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  and  honours  ufually  beftowed  by  the  Greeks  on  fuc- 
cefsful  valour.  This  celebrated  voyage,  which  feveral  ancient  hifto- 
rians  (ludioully  decorated  with  every  circumftance  of  naval  triumph43, 
was  performed  in  the  twenty-fifth  fummer  of  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  fervices,  the  cautious  fon  of  Clinias,  inftru&ed  by 

**  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Diodor.  I.  xiii.     Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
*3  Duris  apud  Plut.  in  Akibiad. 

adverfity, 
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adverfity,  declined  to  land  in  the  Piraeus,  until  he  was  informed    CHAP. 

B  m  1  XXI* 

that  the  aflembly  had  repealed  the  decrees  againft  him,  formally  ^  ~v—*j 
revoked  his  banifliment,  and  prolonged  the  term  of  his  com- 
mand. Even  after  this  agreeable  intelligence  he.  was  ftill  unable 
to  conquer  his  well-founded  diftruft  of  the  variable  and  capricious 
humours  of  the  people  ;  nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded  Ihore, 
till  he  obferved,  in  the  midft  of  the  multitude,  his  principal  friends 
and  relations  inviting  him  by  their  voice  and  action.  He  then 
landed  amidft  the  univerfal  acclamations  of  the  fpeclators,  who,  in- 
attentive to  the  naval  pomp,  and  regardlefs  of  the  other  comman- 
ders, fixed  their  eyes  only  on  Alcibiades.  Next  day  an  extraordi- 
nary aflembly  was  fummoned,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  that  he 
might  explain  and  juftify  his  apparent  mifconduct,  and  receive  the 
rewards  due  to  his  acknowledged  merit.  The  public  anticipated  his 
apology,  by  contrafling  the  melancholy  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Al- 
cibiades aflumed  the  command,  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  re- 
public. "  At  the  former  period  Athens  yielded  the  command 
of  the  fea:  the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious  ;  the  ftate 
was  oppreffed  by  foreign  wai-j  torn  by  fedition,  without  refources, 
and  without  hope.  The  addrefs  and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  were 
alone  capable  to  have  difunited  the  councils,  to  have  weakened  and 
afterwards  repelled  the  efforts,  of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  his 
activity  and  courage  could  alone  have  animated  the  dejection  of 
the  citizens  to  purfue  the  meafures  of  offenfive  war  :  his  abilities, 
his  virtue,  and  his  fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered  thofe  mea- 
fures fuccefsful." 

Eefore  iudsres   fo  favourably   difpofed    to    hear    him,   Alcibiades   His  recep- 

J       °  J  *  _  Uon  there.  ■ 

found  no  difficulty  to  make  his  defence ;  but  it  was  difficult  both  for 

him  and   his  friends  to    moderate    the   exceffive  tranfports   of  the 

people,    who  would    have    loaded    their    favourite    with    honours 

incompatible  with    the    genius    of    a    free    republic,   and   which 

Vol.  II.  E  might,, 
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man  mylle- 
rics. 


CHAP,    might,  therefore,  have  proved  dangerous  to  his  future  fafety.     He 

X  XI  • 

received,  with  pleafure,  the  crowns  and  garlands,  with  other  ac- 
cuflomed  pledges  of  public  gratitude  and  admiration  ;  but  he  re- 
fpectfully  declined  the  royal  fceptre,  exprefiing  a  firm  refolution  to 
maintain  the  hereditary  freedom  of  his  country  **.  Athens  required 
not  a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided  power,  capable  of  reftoring 
the  ancient  fplendour  of  the  commonwealth.  To  this  illuftrious 
rank,  which  had  been  filled  by  Themiftocles  and  Cimon,  the  fon  of 
Clinias  might  juftly  afpire.  He  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
by  fea  and  land 4S.  An  hundred  gallies  were  equipped,  and  trans- 
ports were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  with  a 
proportional  body  of  cavalry. 
The  Eleufi-  Several  months45  had  palTed  in  thefe  preparations,  when  the  Eleu- 
fmian  feftival  approached ;  a  time  deftined  to  commemorate  and  to 
diffufe  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  gifts  of  the  goddefs  Ceres,  origi- 
nally beftowed  on  the  Athenians,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  Greece 47.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  principal  produc- 
tion of  Attica ;  each  of  which  had  been  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try by  the  propitious  intervention  of  a  divinity,  whofe  feftival  was 
diftinguifhed  by  appropriated  honours.  Minerva,  who  had  given 
not  only  the  olive,  but  what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable,  her 
peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  was  rewarded  with  innu- 
merable folemnities.  Various  alfo  were  the  profeflions  of  gratitude 
expreffed,  in  ftated  days  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  to  the  generous 

44  Com.  Ifocrat.  Orat.  pro  Alcibiad.  et  refpefUng  this  feftival.  It  is  faid  to  have 
Plut.  in  Alcibiad.  been   celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion, 

45  a  a»?r,9:i;  d-.-a.vTuv  nyifoiv  avTMcakap*  which,  according  to  Father  Petaut,  anfwers 
"  He  was  chofen  abfolute  commander  of  to  our  November.  But  as  the  Attic  year 
all."     Xenoph.   p.   140.  was  Lunar,  the    months  of  that  year  could 

46  From  the  feftivals  Plynteria  and  Eleu-  not  e.  actly  correfpond  to  thole  of  ours.  In 
Cilia,  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  appears  that  the  computation  of  their  months,  the  Greeks 
he  arrived  in  July,   and  failed  in  November,  agreed   not   with    other    nations,     nor    even 

47  Meurftus  apud  Gronov.  Thefaur.  has  among  themfelves.  Via.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Ro- 
•Ctflleifted  all   the  paffages  in  ancient  writers  mul.  &  Ariitid. 

4  author 
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author  of  the  vine.  The  worlhip  of  Ceres  returned,  indeed,,  iefs  fre-  c  ^  A  p' 
quently ;  but  was  partly,  on  that  account,  the  more  folemn  and  awful ; 
and  partly,  becaufe  diflinguifhed  by  the  Eleufiniaii  myfteries,  thofe 
hidden  treafures  of  wifdom  and  happihefs,  which  were  poured  out  on 
the  initiated  in  the  temple  of  Eleufis.  Fourteen48  centuries  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  the  goddefs,  it  is  laid,  communicated  thefe  invaluable 
rites  to  Eumelus  and  Keryx,  two  virtuous-  men,  who  had  received 
her  in  the  form  of  an.  unknown  traveller  with  pious  hofpitality 49. 
Their  defendants,  the  Eumolpidas  and  Kerykes,  continued  the  mi- 
niflers  and  guardians  of  this  memorable  inftitution,  which  was  finally 
abolifhed  by  the  great  Theodofius,  after  it  had  lafted  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  5°.  The  candidates  for  the  initiation  were  prepared  by 
watching,  abilinence,  facrifice,  and  prayer ;  and  before  revealing  to 
them  the  divine  fecrets,  the  mofl  awful  filence  was  enjoined  them. 
Yet  enough  tranipired  among  the  prophane  vulgar  to  enable  us  ftill 
to  collect,  from  impartial 3*  and  authentic  teftimony,  that  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres  expreffed  by  external  figns  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  and  the  rewards  prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtuous  fervants 
of  heaven.  The  fecrecy  enjoined  by  her  minifters,  fo  unworthy 
the  truths  which  they  taught,  might  juftify  the  indifference  of  So- 
crates '\  whofe  doctrines,  not  lefs  divine,  were  inculcated  with  un- 

48  Marb.  Arund.    Epoch  14.  which   are   known   to   the   initiated.      The 

49  Diodor.  1.  v.     Ifocrat.  Panegyr.     Pol-  goddefs  was  not  ungrateful  for  fuch  favours, 
lux,  I,  viii.  c.  ix.  but  in  return  conferred  on  our  anceftors  the 

50  Lozim.  Hift.  I.  iv.  two    moft  valuable    prefents    which    either 

51  I  fay  impartial,  becaufe  Ifocrates,  the  heaven  can  beftow,  or. mankind  can  receive; 
fcholar  of  Socrates,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  which  delivered 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  ceremonies,  which  us  from  the  fierce  and  precarious  manner  of 
his  mafter  is  faid  to  have  defpifed,  The  life,  common  to  us  with  wild  animals ;  and 
paffage  is  remarkable  :  "  Though  what  I  the  knowledge  of  thofe  facred  mylleries 
am  going  to  relate  may  be  disfigured  by  tra-  which  fortify  the  initiated  againlt  the  ter- 
dition  and  fable,  the  fubltance  of  it  is  not  rors  of  death,  and  infpire  them  with  the 
the  lefs  defeiv.ng  of  your  regard.  When  pleafing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortality. 
Ceres  travelled  to  Attica  in  quell  of  her  See  Panegyr.  p.  '.^.  &  Eufeb.  Pra^>ar. 
daughter,  fhe  received  the  moft  hofpitabls  Evang.  I.  iii. 
treatment,  and  thofe  particular  good  offices         M  Laert,  in  Diogene. 

E  2  referred 
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C  vv^  F"    referved  freedom.     But  the  fate  of  Socrates  may  juilify,  in  its  turn, 

«__-„ *    the  circumfpec"lion  of  the  Hierophants  of  Ceres. 

Akibiades  Befides  the  myfterious  ceremonies  of  the  temple,  the  worfhip  of 

Eleufinkn  C  tllat  bountiful  goddefs  was  celebrated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
proieffion.  flc>  j^y  pUDlic  fhows,  .and  exhibitions,  which  continued  during  Seve- 
ral days,  and  above  all,  by  the  pompous  proceffion,  which  marched 
for  ten  miles  along  the  facred  road  leading  from  Athens  to  Eleufis  ". 
This  important  part  of  the  folemnity  had  formerly  been  intermit- 
ted, becaufe  the  Athenians,  after  the  lofs  of  Decelia,  were  no 
longer  mailers  of  the  road,  and  were  compelled,  contrary  to  efta- 
bliihed  cuftom,  to  proceed  by  fea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Akibiades 
determined  to  wipe  off  the  ftain  of  impiety  which  had  long  adhered 
to  his  character,  by  renewing,  in  all  its  luftre,  this  venerable  pro- 
ceffion. He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed  force,  the  peaceful 
minifters  and  votaries  of  the  gods,  perfuaded  that  the  Spartans  would 
either  allow  them  to  pafs  undifturbed,  which  muft  leffen  the  military 
fame  of  that  people,  or,  if  they  attempted  to  interrupt  the  ceremony, 
muft  be  expofed  not  only  to  the  dangerous  refiftance  of  men  ani- 
mated by  enthufiafm,  but  to  the  difgraceful  charge  of  irreligion,  and 
the  general  deteftation  of  Greece.  The  priefts,  the  heralds,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  initiated,  were  appriied  of  his  intention,  and 
requeued  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  by  the  appointed  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  explored  the  adjoining  coun- 
try ;  the  eminences  were  occupied  by  the  light  infantry  and  tar- 
geteers ;  and,  after  Sufficient  ganifons  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
Athenian  walls  and  fortreffes,  the  whole  body  of  heavy-armed  troops 
were  drawn  out  to  protecT:  the  EleuSinian  proceffion,  which  marched 
along  the  ufual  road  towards  the  temple,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Athens,  without  Suffering  any  moleftation  from  the  Lacedasmo- 


53  Herodot,    1.  viii.    c.  lxv.  &  Plut.   in  Alcibiad. 


mans ; 
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mans ;    having  united,  on  this  occafion  alone,  all  the  fplendour  of    C  H  A  P. 

war  with  the  pomp  of  fuperftition  s\  * -.-  _j 

Soon  after  this  meritorious  enterprise,  Alcibiades  prepared  to  fair  His  g'°ry 
for  Leffer  Afia,  accompanied  by  the   affectionate  admiration  of  iiis   the  inaufpi- 
fellow-citizens,  who  flattered  themfelves  that  the  abilities  and  for-  "AhVpim 
tune   of  their  commander  would    fpeedily  reduce  Chios,    Ephefus, 
Miletus,  and   the   other  revolted   cities    and   iflands.     The    general 
alacrity,  however,  was  fomewhat  abated  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  coincided  with  the  anniverlary  of  the 
Plynteria55,  a  day  condemned  to  melancholy  idlenefs,  from  a  fuperfti- 
tious  belief  that  nothing  undertaken   on  that  day  could  be  brought 
to  a  profperous  conclulion.     The  celebrated  Parthenon,  whofe  re- 
mains ftill  atteft  the   magnificence  of  Pericles,  was  confecrated  by 
the  prefence  of  a  goddefs,  who  realized  the  infpirations  of  Homer, 
as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  exprelfed   by  the  genius  of 
Phidias.     Minerva,    compofed   of  gold   and   ivory,  and  twenty-fix 
cubits  high,  was  reprefented  with  the  cafque,  the  buckler,  the  lance, 
and  all  her  ufual  emblems ;    and  the  warm  fancy  of  the  Athenians, 
enlivened  and  tranfported  by  the  graceful  majefty  of  her  air  and 
afpecT:,  confounded  the  painful  production  of  the  ftatuary  with  the 
inftantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter.     To   confirm  this  ufeful  illufion 
the  crafty  priefts  of  the  temple  carefully  warned  and  brightened  the 
image,  whofe  extraordinary  luftre  increafed  the  veneration  of  the 
multitude.     The  Plynteria,  during  which  this   ceremony  was  per- 
formed, required  uncommon  fecrecy  and  circumfpecfion.     The  eyes 
and  imagination  of  the  vulgar  might  have  become  too  familiar  with 
their  revered   goddefs,  had  they  beheld  her  (tripped  of  her  accuf- 
tomed  ornaments,  and  obferved  every  part  of  her  form  brightening 
into  new  beauty  under  the  plaftic  hands  of  the  priefts.     To  prevent 

54  Plut.  in  Alcibiad.  in  the  plural    neuter,    "   the  ceremony  of 

55  U^vmv,  to  waih  ;  w'.vnr,?,  ir?,wr»fie{ ;  and    ablution." 

this 
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C  vvt  P*  tn*s  dangerous  confequence,  the  Plynteria  was  veiled  ia  myftic  ob- 
*-  « '  '  fcurity;  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  fhut ;  that  facred  edifice  was. 
furrounded  on  all  fides  to  intercept  the  approach  of  indifcretion  or 
profanity ;  and  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his 
country,  happening  on  the  inaufpicious  day  when  Minerva  hid  her 
countenance,  was  believed  by  many  to  announce  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities which  foon  afterwards  befel  the  republic 5S. 

56  Xenoph.  p.  438,  &  Plut.  in  Akibiad. 
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CHAP.      XXII. 

CharaBer  of  Lyfander. — His  Conference  with  Cyrus,-—* 
He  defeats  the  Athenian  Fleet. — Dif grace  ofAlcibiades. 
— Lyfander  fucceeded  by  Callicratidas. — His  Tranf- 
aBions  with  the  Perfans — with  the  Spartan  Allies. — 
Battle  of  Arginujfce. — Trial  of  the  Athenian  Ad- 
mirals.— Eteonicus  checks  a  Mutiny  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  Troops. — Lyfander  refumes  the  Command.— 
Battle  of  ALgos  Potamos. — Spartan  Empire  in  Afa. 
— Siege  and  Surrender  of  Athens. — Humiliation  of 
the  Athenians. 

H I L  E  the  fuperflitious   multitude   trembled  at  trie  imagl-    CHAP. 

XXII. 

nary  anger  of  Minerva,  men  of  reflection  and  experience    ■    -_-*_r 
dreaded    the    activity  and   valour   of    Lyfander,   who,   during   the  J^.f*nd" 
refidence  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken  the  command  of  the  command  of 

the  Pelopon- 

Peloponnefian    forces   in    the    Eaft.      The    forms    of    the    Spartan  nefian  forces 

rr  r  •  in  the  Eaft. 

conftitution  required  a  rapid  fucceiiion  or  generals;  a  circumitance,  oiymp. 
which,  amidft  the  numerous  inconveniencies  with  which  it  was  ATc.407. 
attended,  enlarged  the  fphere  of  military  competition,  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  adtors  on  the  theatre  of  war,  afforded  art 
opportunity  for  the  difplay  of  many  illuftrious  characters,  which 
mult  otherwife  have  remained  in  obfeurity.  In  the  rotation  of 
annual  elections,  offices  of  importance  and  dignity  will  often  be  en- 
trufted  to  men  unworthy  to  fill  them ;  but  in  the  vaft  variety  of  ex- 
periments, abilities  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed  order  (if  any  fuch  exift 

in 
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C  Hvir  F*    *n  ^e  community)  mufl  fome  time  be  called  into  exertion,  honoured 
i_  _v-  „j    with  confidence,  and  armed  with  authority. 

His  cha-  Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  difcovered  in  Lyfander ;  a  fhoot 

of  the  Herculean  flock,  but  not  defcended  from  either  of  the  royal 
branches.  He  had  been  educated  with  all  the  feverity  of  Spartan 
difcipline ;  and  having  fpent  his  youth  and  his  manhood  in  thofa 
honourable  employments*  which  became  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  he 
approached  the  decline  of  life,  when  his  fuperior  merit  recommended 
him  to  the  chief  command  in  a  feafon  of  public  danger.  Years  had 
added  experience  to  his  valour,  and  enlarged  the  refources,  without 
abating  the  ardour,  of  his  ambitious  mind.  In  his  transactions  with 
the  world,  he  had  Learned  to  foften  the  harfh  afperity  of  his  na- 
tional manners ;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could  not  be  effected  by 
force ;  and,  in  his  own  figurative  language,  to  "  eke  out  the  lion's 
with  the  fox's  fkin  \  This  mixed  character  admirably  fuited  the 
part  which  he  was  called  to  act.  His  enterprifing  courage  was 
fuccefsfully  exerted  in  the  hoflile  operations  againii  the  Greeks ; 
his  fubtile  and  infinuating  addrefs  gave  him  an  afcendant  in  every 
negotiation  with  the  Perfians  ;  and  the  re-union,  of  thole,  various 
qualities  enabled  him,  in  a  few  years,  finally  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  to  produce  an  important  and  permanent  revolution  in  the  affairs; 
of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Greece. 
His  con-  Since  the  decifive  action  at  Cyzicus,  the'  Peloponnenans,  unable 

cThj"  t0  re^ft  tne  enemy,  had  been  employed  in  preparing  {hips  on  the 

Olynvp.  coaft  of  their  own  peninfula,.as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  their  Per- 

jfcm.  2. 

A.  C.  407.      fian  and  Grecian  allies.     The  moft  confiderable  fquadrons  had  been 
equipped  in  Cos,  Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Ephefus;  in  the  laft  of  which  • 
the  whole  armament,  amounting  to   ninety  fail,   was  collected  by 

'  He  had  ferved  in   the  army  and  navy  ;  "  How  he,  who  fprang  from  that  hero,  could 

had  been  employed  as  ambaflador  in  foreign  condefcend  to  conquer  his  enemies  by  fraud?"  ' 

ftates,  fie,     Plut.  in  Lyfand.  His  character  is  difFufely  defcribed   by  Plu- 

3  This  was  faid,  in  allufion  to  the  lion's  tarch,  t.  iii.  p.  4 — 15. 
fltin  of  Hercules,  to  one  who  afked  Lyfander, 

7  Lyfander^ 
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Lyfander.  But  the  affembling  of  fuch  a  force  was  a  matter  of  little 
confequence,  unlefs  proper  meafures  mould  be  taken  for  holding  it 
together,  and  for  enabling  it  to  ac~l  with  vigour,  It  was  neceflary, 
above  all,  to  fecure  pay  for  the  feamen ;  for  which  purpofe,  Ly- 
fander, accompanied  by  feveral  Lacedemonian  ambaffadors,  repaired 
to  Sardis,  to  congratulate  the  happy  arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  generous  and 
valiant  youth  of  feventeen,  who  had  been  entrufted  by  his  father 
Darius  with  the  government  of  the  inland  parts  of  Lefler  Alia ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Perfian  court,  with  the  command  of  the 
numerous  troops,  who  rendezvoufed  in  the  plains  of  Kaftolus 5. 
Lyfander  complained  to  the  young  and  magnanimous  prince,  "  of 
the  perfidious  duplicity  of  Tiluiphernes,  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  enabled  to  re-auume  that  attendant  in  the  Eaft,  which  had  for- 
merly proved  fo  dangerous  and  difgraceful  to  the  Perfian  name. 
That  fatrap  feemed,  on  one  occafion  indeed,  to  have  difcovered  the 
fatal  tendency  of  his  meafures  ;  and  had  attempted  to  check  the  vic- 
torious career  of  thole  ambitious  republicans,  by  feizing  the  perfon 
of  Alcibiades*.  Pharnabazus  had  more  effectually  ferved  the  caufe 
of  his  mafter,  by  his  active  valour-  in  the  field  ;  by  detaining  the 
Athenian  ambaffadors,  who  had  been  fent  to  furprife  the  unfufpect- 
ing  generofity  of  Darius 5 ;  and  by  fupplying  the  Peloponnefians, 
after  the  unfortunate  engagement  at  Cyzicus,  with  the  means  of  pre- 
paring a  new  fleet,  and  with  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life, 

3  This  was  the  ftyle  of  the  letter,   con-  proved  even  by  Cyrus,   which  /hews  the  dif- 

firmed  by  the   royal  feal.     KxraTr^Trui  Kff«  regard  of  the  Perfians  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

xufum  t«j   s;  Kuril}.-*  aflpwfefMirHn.       Xenoph.  He  begged  Pharnabazus  to  put  the  Athenians 

p.  438.  in   his  hands  ;    at  lead,   not   to   fet   them  at 

♦This    event,     which   happened    in    the  liberty,   that  their  countrymen  might  be  ig- 

twenty-firfc  year  of  the   war,   is  related  by  norant  of  the  meafures  in  agitation  againft 

Xenophon,  p.  429.     It  was  omitted  in   the  them.     But  a  remorfe   of  confcience   feized 

text,    becaufe    Alcibiades    foon   effected   his  Pharnabazus,  who  had  fworn,  either  to  con- 

efcape;    and   the   treachery   of  Tillaphemes  duct  the  ambafladors  to  the  great  king,  or  to 

only  difplayed  his  own  wonhleflhefs,  with-  fend  them  to  the  Ionian  coaft;  in  confequence 

out  hurting  his  enemies.  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  releafed.    Xe- 

5  This  difhonourable  tranfaclion  was  ap-  noph.  p.  438. 

Vol,  II.  G  while 
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The  pay  of 
the  Grecian 
tailors,  and 
complement 
•f  their  ihips. 


while  they  were  employed  in  this  uieful  undertaking.  But  TifTa- 
phernes  was  unwilling,  and  Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable,  to  dii- 
charge  the  ftipulated^  pay,  without  which  the  Grecian  feamen  and 
foldiers  could  not  be  kept  together,  or  engaged'  to  act  with  vigour 
againft  the  common  enemy."  Cyrus  replied,  "  That  he  had  been 
commanded  by  his  father  to  aflift  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  pay 
their  troops  with  the  moft  exact  punctuality.  That,  for  this  purpofe, 
he  had  carried  with  him  five  hundred  talents  (near  an  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling);  and  if  fuch  a  fum  fhould  be  found  in- 
fufficient,  he  would  willingly  expend  his  private  fortune,  and  even 
melt  down  and  coin  into  money  the  golden  throne  on  which  he 
fat6." 

This  difcourfe  gave  extraordinary  fatisfaclion  to  his  Grecian  au- 
ditors ;  and  Lyfander  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  what,  judging 
by  his  own  character,  he  imagined  might  be  nothing  more  than  a 
fudden  transport  of  generofity,.  by  requeuing  that  the  feamen's  pay 
might  be  railed  from  three  oboli  to  an  Attic  drachma  a  day.  Cyrus 
anfwered,  "  That,  on  this  fubjecl:  too;,  he  had  received  exprefs  orders 
from  his  father7.  That  the  pay  mould  continue  on  the  ancient 
footing,  and  the  Peloponnefians  regularly  receive  thirty  mina?  (above 
ninety  pounds-  fterling)  a  month,  for  every  fhip  which  they  fitted 
out."  Lyfander  acquiefced  at  preient,  determining  to  feize  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  But  this  inftruclive 
convcrfation  may  enable  us  to  difcover  an  important  matter  of  fadt 
omitted  by  hiftorians.  As  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  diftinguifhed  above  the  common  men  by  the  ex- 
ccflive  inequality  of  their  appointments,  we  may  compute,  from  the 


*  Kai  T&v  0:ovov  xaTa*o4-tif|    tv  u  ;Xa9nTof   ovtx  htyavy   gl>  Swztgt  8e   steal   irotf  a   Zx6&&v$.  ivtriitet 

«r/yfH»  xm  xfvam.    Literally,  "  that  he  would  a.vn.»  «xxa  7roi=.»."      Cyrus  anfwered,   "that 

cut  in  pieces  the  throne  on  which  he  fat,"  ihcy  (Lyfander  and   the  Lacedemonian  am- 

which  was  compofed  of  filver  and  gold.  baffadors)  fpoke  very  reafonably,  but  that  he 

Xenophon    makes    Cyrus    anfwer    with  could    not  ait  otherwife   than   he  was  cam- 


more  art  than  truth,  "  l  &  *«;ws  /*£»  tfn  avr*;     manded  by  his  father. 


monthly 
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monthly  fum  of  thirty  mina?,  diftributed  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  of   c  **  A  P. 
daily  pay,  that  the  complement  of  each  lhip  amounted  to  about  two    »       w       * 
hundred  and  forty  failors ;   fo  that  a  fleet   of  ninety  fail  employed 
twenty-one  thoufand  and  fix  hundred  men. 

Before  Lyfander  returned  to  Ephefus,  he  was  invited  by  the  Per-  Lyfandcr 
jfian  prince  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at  which,  according  to  Jai^eTat 
the  cuftom  of  the  age,  the  mod  ferious  matters  were  difcufFed  amidft  £ar'!ls  b>' the 

"  Fenian 

the  freedom  and  intemperance  of  the  table.  This  was  a  feafonable  prince, 
occafion  for  difplaying  the  arts  of  infinuation  and  flattery,  in  which 
the  Spartan  was  a  complete  mafter.  He  reprefented,  without  mo- 
deration, and  without  decency,  the  injuftice  and  incapacity  -of  Tiffa- 
phernes,  who,  as  he  was  naturally  the  rival,  might  be  fufpecTed  foou 
to  become  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Cyrus.  He  magnified  the  beauty, 
the  flrength,  and  the  courage,  of  the  young  prince.  His  addrefs 
in.  military  exercifes,  and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  his  mind 
(the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the  moft  diftant  countries)-,  were 
extolled  with  the  moft  elaborate  praife.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  might  find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of  which  Cyrus  .was 
not  a  little  vain ;  the  capacity  of  bearing,  without  intoxication,  a 
greater  quantity  of  liquor  than  any  of  his  equals';  and  he  might 
poffibly  fuggeft,  that  of  all  the  fons  of  Darius,  Cyrus  was  the  beft 
qualified  to  fucceed  his  father,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  Perfian  throne, 
and  to  emulate  the  glory  of  that  illuftrious  hero  whofe  name  he 
bore,  the  immortal  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever  were 
the  topics  of  which  he  made  ufe,  it  is  certain  that  he  excited  the 
warmeft  emotions  of  friendfhip  in  the  youthful  breaft  of  Cyrus, 
who  drinking  his  health,  after  the  Perfian  fafhion,  defired  him  to  afk 
a  boon,  with  full  affurance  that  nothing  fhould  be  denied  him. 
Lyfander  replied,  with  his  ufual  addrefs,  "  That  he  fhould  afk  what  it  His  addrefs 
would  be  no  lefs  ufeful  for  the  prince  to  give,  than  for  him  to  receive :  a"  addhi^on2 
the  addition  of  an  obolus  a  day  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners :  an  aug*  to  t!?e  fea" 

J  l    J  jo      men  s  pay. 

8  Plut.  Sympof. 

G  2  mentation 
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C  HA  P.    mentation  which,  by  inducing  the  Athenian  crews  to  defert,  would 

n.   yO    not   only  increai'e   their   own    ftrength,   but   enfeeble  the   cc  nmon 

enemy."     Struck  with  tbe  apparent  difmtereftednefs  of  this  fpecious 

propofal,  Cyrus  ordered  him  immediately  ten  thoufand  Daricks  (above 

five  thoufand  pounds  fterling) ;  with  which  he  returned  to  Ephefus, 

tlifcharged  the  arrears  due  to  his  troops,  gave  them  a  month's  pay  in 

advance,  raifed  their  daily  allowance,  and  feduced  innumerable  de- 

ferters  from  the  Athenian  fleet9. 

Defeats  the  While  Lyfander  was   ufefully   employed   in  manning   his   fhips, 

fleetTn  The      and  preparing  them  for  action,  Alcibiades  attacked  the  fmall  ifland 

abfence  of       of  Andros.     The  refiftance  was  more  vigorous  than  he  had  reafon  to 

Alcibiades.  ° 

Olymp.  expect :  and  the  immediate  neceflity  of  procuring  pay  and  fubfift- 

xciii.  2.  r  .        1/      «  • 

A.  C.  407.  ence  for  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  work  imperfect.  With 
a  fmall  fquadron  he  failed  to  raife  contributions  on  the  Ionian  or 
Carian  coaft  *°,  committing  the  principal  armament  to  Antiochus,  a 
man  totally  unworthy  of  fuch  an  important  truil".  Even  the  affec- 
tionate partiality  of  Alcibiades  feems  to  have  difcerned  the  unworthi- 
nefs  of  his  favourite,  fince  he  gave  him  ftrict  orders  to  continue, 
during  his  own  abfence,  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  by  no  means 
to  rifk  an  engagement.  This  injunction,  as  it  could  not  prevent  the 
ralhnefs,  might  perhaps  provoke  the  vain  levity  of  the  vice-admiral, 
who,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend,  failed  towards  Ephefus,  ap- 
proached the  fterns  of  Lyfander's  fhips,  and  with  the  mod  licentious 
infults  challenged  him  to  battle.  The  prudent  Spartan  delayed  the 
moment  of  attack,  until  the  prefumption  of  the  enemy  had  thrown 
them  into  fcattered  diforder'*.  He  then  commanded  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  fquadrons  to  advance.     His  manoeuvres  were  judicious,  and 

9  Plut.  torn.  iii.  p.  7.     Xenoph.  Hellen.     words:  " 'o  &  A.ti«x»?  «» td  pt«7«  v;°xz't  «i>  **» 

1.  i.  p.  441.      Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  360.  <nreti$ut  ha  lavra  ti  Trpafai  Xa//.7rf  or. w      "   An- 

10  Xenophon  fays,  "Alcibiades  failed  to  tiochus,  naturally  precipitate,  and  defirous,  by 
Phoci-a,"  which  is  in  Ionia;  Plutarch  fays,  himfelf,  to  perform  fome  fplendid  exploit." 
*«  to  the  coaft  of  Caria."  "    "  Awiraiftncus  rat;   tavii."      Xenoph. 

"    Diodorus   gives   his   character  in  few    p.  441. 

executed 
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executed  with  a  prompt  obedience.     The  battle  was  not  obftinate,    c  **  A  P. 
as  the  Athenians,  who  fcarcely  expected  any  refiftance,  much  lefs    ^— v-~J 
affault,  funk  at  once  from  the  infolence  of  temerity  into  the  defpon- 
dency  of  fear.     They  loft  fifteen  veffels,  with  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  crews.     The  remainder  retired  difgracefully  to  Samos ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  profited  of  their  victory  by  the  taking  of  Eion 
and  Delphinium.     Though  fortune  thus  favoured  the  prudence  of 
Lyfander,   he  declined   to   venture  a  fecond    engagement   with  the 
fuperior  ftrength  of  Alcibiades,  who,  having  refumed  the  command, 
employed  every  artifice  and  infult  that  might  procure  him  an  op- 
portunity to  reftore  the  tarniihed  luftre  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

But  fuch  an  opportunity  never  occurred  to  him.     The  people  of  Alcibiades 

,,  r         1  •         i  •  o  ..  accufed  and 

Athens,  who  expected  to  hear  or  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs,  difgraced, 
were  mortified  to  the  l'aft  degree,  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  fuch  a  fhameful  defeat.  As  they  could  not  fufpect  the  abilities, 
they  diftrufted  the  fidelity,  of  their  commander.  Their  fufpicions 
were  increaled  and  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Thrafybulus13,  who, 
whether  actuated  by  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  public 
fervice,  or  animated  by  a  felfifh  jealoufy  of  the  fame  and  honours 
that  had  been  fo  liberally  heaped  on  a  rival,  formally  impeached 
Alcibiades  in  the  Athenian  affembly.  "  His  mifcondutt  had  totally 
ruined  the  affairs  of  his  country.  A  talent  for  low  buffoonery  was 
a  fure  recommendation  to  his  favour.  His  friends  were,  partially, 
feleded  from  the  meaneft  and  moft  abandoned  of  men,  who  pof- 
feifed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  fubfervient  to  his  paflions. 
To  fuch  unworthy  inflruments  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  entrufted  j 

,J  Thrafybulus,  we  have  feen,  had  a  prin-  1.  xiii.  p.  368.  Con/idering  thisinterchangettf 
cipal  (hare  irv  bringing  about  therecal  of  Alci-  good  offices  between  Alcibiades  and  Thrafy- 
biades.  Nor  was  the  latter  ungratsfi.l  to  his  bulus,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Greek  writer 
benefaftor.  When  the  Athenians  committed  afligns  any  teafon  for  the  animofity  that  foon 
to  him  their  whole  military  and  naval  force,  afterwards  broke  out  between  them.  Pla- 
"aTrstcra,-  toe,  hjmfui(,"  and  allowed  him  to  tarch  fays,  that  Thrafybulus  was  the  bitterelt 
name  his  own  colleagues,  or  rather  fubftitutes,  of  Alcibiades's  enemies,  and  imputes  his  ac- 
he named  Thrafybulus  and  Adimantus.  Diod.  cufatiosiof  him  to  enmity,  not  topatriotifm. 

X  while 
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C  xxu.  ^  AVh'ue  the  commander  in  chief  revelled  in  debauchery  with  the  liar- 
i_  — v—^j  io(;S  0f  Abvdus  and  Ionia,  or  raifed  exorbitant  contributions  on  the 
dependent  cities,  that  he  might  defray  the  expence  of  a  fortrefs  on 
the  coaft  of  Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which  he 
had  erected  to  flielter  himfelf  againft  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  re- 
public." 
Ten  com-  Were  it  necefTary  to  prove  by  examples  the  deceitful  emptinefs 

mnnders  ap-  J  J 

pointed  in       0f  popular  favour,  this  fubject  might  be  copioufly  illuflrated  by  the 

his  itead.  . 

hiftory  of  the  Athenians.  The  lame  man,  whom  a  few  months 
before  they  found  it  impomble  fufficiently  to  reward,  was  actually 
expofed  to  the  rage  of  difappointment,  and  the  fury  of  revenge. 
They  regretted  the  lofs  of  every  moment  which  intervened  between 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  their  r.efentment,  and  the  execution  of  their 
vengeance.  In  the  fame  aflemhly,  and  on  the  fame  day,  Alcibiades 
was  accufed,  and  almoft  unanimoufly  condemned ;  and,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  might  not  again  fuffer  by  the  abufe  of  un- 
divided power,  ten  commanders  were  fubftituted  in  his  room ; 
among  whom  were  Thrafyllus,  Leon,  Diomedon,  whofe  approved 
valour,  and  love  of  liberty,  juftly  recommended  them  to  public 
honours  ;  Conon,  a  character  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  deftined,  in 
a  .future  period,  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
Pericles,  who  inherited  the  name,  the  merit,  and  the  bad  fortune,  of 
his  ■illuftrious  father.  The  new  generals  immediately  failed  to  Samos; 
and  Alcibiades  fought  refuge  in  his  Thracian  fortrefs'*.. 
Callicratidas  They  had  fcarcely  affumed  the  command,  when  an  important  al- 
mand  the  Pe-  teration  took  place  in  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  Lyfander's  year  had 
fl°ee°nneIlan  expired,  and  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  oppolite  character, 
Olymp.  was  feut   t0  fucceed   him.     The   active,  ambitious,    and  intriguing: 

Kill.    3.  '  •  °  e 

4.  C.  406.     temper  of  the  former  had  employed  as  much  afliduous  and  fyftema- 
tic  policy  during  the  fhort  term  of  his  precarious  power,  as  if  his 

*♦  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  iv.  fub  fin.     Diodor.  xiii.  67—74. 

authority 
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authority  had  never  been  to  end.  Though  endowed  with  uncom-  C  **4  *** 
raon  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  confummate  prudence  (if  prudence  "- — *  * 
can  belong  to-  a  character  deficient  in  juftice  and  humanity),  he 
pofTefTed  not  thofe  amiable  and  ufeful  qualities  which  alone  deferve, 
and  can  alone  obtain,  public  confidence  and  refpect.  Lyfander, 
fenfible  of  this  imperfection,  had  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  expedient 
by  which  crafty  ambition  fupplies  the  want'  of  virtue.  He  deter- 
mined to  govern  by  parties  "s.  The  boldeft  of  the  failors  were  at- 
tached to  his  perfon  by  liberal  rewards  and  more  liberal  promifes; 
The  foldiers  were  indulged  in  the  mod  licentious  diforders.  In 
every  city  and  in  every  ifland  Lyfander  had  his  partifans,  whom  he 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  fame  authority  over  their 
fellow-citizens,  which  the  Spartans  enjoyed  over  the  inferior  ranks 
of  men  in  Laconia  "\ 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Ephefus,  that  the  Spartans  would,  His  infolent 
for  once,  depart  from  eftablifhed  practice,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
command  of  fuch  an  able  and  fuccefsful  officer.  An  univerfal  cla- 
mour arofe,  when  Callicratidas  difplayed  his  commiffion  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  confederates.  The  friends  of  Lyfander  affirmed,  "  That  it 
was  equally  imprudent  and  ungenerous  to  check  the  victorious  ca- 
reer of  a  deferving  and  fortunate  commander ;  that  the  important 
charge  of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be  entrufted  to  men  who  were  de- 
ftitute  of  experience,  and  perhaps  of  abilities  ;  nor  would  it  be  jufl 
to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  numerous  and  powerful  confede- 
racy to  a  punctilious  obiervance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  laws."  Ly- 
fander maintained  a  decent  iilence  concerning  the  character  of  his 
fucceffor,  only  obferving  that  he  refigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  com- 
manded the  fea.  The  noify  acclamations  of  the  aifembly  confirmed 
his  aflertion. 

15  His  ni3xims  breathed  the  odious  party  by  trinkets,  men  by  oaths,  and  others  equally 

fpirit.     "  That  it  is   impoffible  to  do  too  flagitious."     Pint,  in  Lyfand. 

much  good   to  friends,  or  too  much  evil  to  "  Idem.  ibid.  &  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
tnemies.     That  children  are  to  be  deceived 

But 
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C  vvfr  P'        ^Ut  Callicratidas  had  a  heart  untainted  with  reproach,  and  inca- 

v.    -»~  -/    pable  of  fear.     Unabafhed  by  the  feditious  turbulence  of  his  oppo- 

and  firmnefe    nents,  he  replied,  That  he  muft  withhold  his  affent  to  the  magnified 

thef0pardfans  Superiority  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  unlefs  Lyfander  fhould  fet  fail 

of  Lyfander.    from  Ephefus,  coaft  along  the  ifle  of  Samos  (where  the  Athenians 

then  lay)  and  furrender  his  victorious  fquadrons  in  the  harbour  of 

Miletus.     The   pride   of  Lyfander  might  have  been  confounded  by 

this  judicious  and  folid  obfervation ;    but  his  ingenuity  fuggefted  a 

plaufible    or  rather  an  elufive    reply,    "  That  he  was   no  longer 

admiral." 

Callicratidas  then  addreffed  the  aflembly,  with  the  manly  fimpli- 
city  of  an  honeft  heart,  which  difdains  the  artifice  of  words,  de- 
fies the  infolence  of  power,  and  defeats  the  intrigues  of  policy. 
"  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  I  fhould  have  been  contented  to  ftay 
at  home ;  nor  does  it  greatly  affect  me  that  Lyfander,  or  any 
other,  fhould  be  held  a  better  feaman  than  myfelf.  Hither  I  have 
been  fent  by  my  countrymen  to  command  the  fleet,  and  my  chief 
concern  is  to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  perform  my  duty.  It  is 
my  earneft  defire  to  promote  the  public  intereft;  but  you  can  befl 
inform  me  whether  I  ought  to  continue  here  or  to  return  to  Sparta." 
Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honeft  intentions  and  unaffected  firm- 
nefs.  The  aflembly  liftened  with  admiration  ;  the  partifans  of  Ly- 
fander were  abafhed ;  none  ventured  to  object ;  and,  after  a  confr- 
derable  paufe,  all  unanimoufly  acknowledged  that  it  became  both 
Callicratidas  and  themfelves  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment '\ 
He  meets  the  Lyfander,  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  language  of  the  aflembly, 
the°Pcriians  reluctantly  refigned  his  employment ;  but  determined  to  render  it 
contempt*'  painful,  and,  if  poflible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilities  of  his  fuccef- 
for.  For  this  purpofe  he  returned  to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  whom 
he  reftored  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  ftill  unexpended  in  the  fer- 

17  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  c.  v.  &  feqq.  &  Plut,  in  Lyfand. 

vice 
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vice  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom  he  mifreprefented,  under  the    c  J*  *  P. 

A.  A.  Li  ■ 

names  of  obftinacy,  ignorance,  and  rufticity,  the  unaffected  plain-  \__v-. _/ 
nefs,  the  downright  fincerity,  and  the  other  manly,  but  uncom- 
plying, virtues  of  the  generous  Callicratidas.  When  that  com- 
mander repaired  to  Sardis  to  demand  the  ftipulated  pay,  he  could 
not  obtain  admiflion  to  the  royal  prefence.  The  firft  time  that  he  went 
to  the  palace  he  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  table.  It  is  well,  faid 
the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait  till  he  has  dined.  The  fim- 
plicity  of  this  proceeding,  confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lyfander  had 
given  the  Perfians  of  his  character  ;  and  his  honeft  franknefs,  which 
was  conflrued  into  low  breeding,  feemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  proud  retainers  of  the  court.  He  returned  on  another  occa- 
fion,  but  without  being  admitted  to  fee  the  young  prince.  The 
injuftice  of  this  treatment  might  have  deferved  his  refentment,  but 
it  chiefly  excited  his  contempt.  He  left  the  royal  city,  defpifing 
the  pride  and  perfidy  of  his  Perfian  allies,  whofe  accidental  import- 
ance depended  on  the  precarious  advantage  of  riches,  and  lament- 
ing the  domeftic  diflentions  of  the  Greeks,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  infolent  Barbarians. 

But  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or  fafety,  return  to  the  Obtains  vo- 
fleet  at  Ephefus,  without  having  collected  money  to  fupply  the  im-  tribu 
mediate  wants  of  the  failors.      He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  Miletus  [™kS 
and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ;    and  having  met  the  principal 
citizens,  in  their  refpective  afTemblies,  he  explained  openly  and  fully 
the  mean  jealoufy  of  Lyfander,  and  the  difdainful  arrogance  of  Cy- 
rus'8.   "  The  unjuft  behaviour  of  both  compelled  him,  much  againif. 
his  inclination,   to  have  recourfe  to  the  confederate  cities   (already 
too  much  burdened)  for  the  money  requifite   to  fupport  the  war. 
But  he  aflured  them,  that,  fhould  his  arms  prove  fuccefsful,  he  would 

18  It  will  appear,  in  the  fequel,  that  Cal-  thy  man  was  occafioned  by  the  perfidiou? 
"licratidas  had  formed  a  very  falfe  opinion  of  fuggeftions  of  his  retainers,  the  friends  or 
•the  Perfian  prince,  whofe  negle&  of  a  wor-    creatures  of  Lyfander. 

Vol,  II.  H  repay 
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C  v\u  P"    rePay  their  favours   with  gratitude.      Their  own  intereft  required  a 

A.  A  lit 

» v— — i    cheerful  compliance  with  his  demands,  fince  the  expedition  had  been 

principally  undertaken  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  He  had,  how-- 
ever,  fent  meffengers  to  recjuire  effectual  fuppli-es  from  Sparta ;  but 
until  thele  fhould  arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  Ionians,  who  had  fuffered  peculiar  injuries  from  the  ufurp- 
ing  tyranny  of  the  great  king,  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  without 
the  fordid  affiftance  of  bis  boafted  treafures,  they  could  profecute 
their  juft  deligns,  and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies."  By  thole 
judicious  and  honourable  expedients  Callicratidas,  without  fraud  or 
violence,  obtained  fuch  confiderable,  yet  voluntary  contributions,  as 
enabled  him  to  gratify  the  importunate  demands  of  the  failors,  and 
to  return  with  honour  to  Ephefus,  in  order  to  prepare  for  action'9. 
He  takes  His  &&   operations  were  directed  againft  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  or 

Methymna.  rather  againft  the  ftrong  and  populous  towns  of  Methymna  and 
Mitylene,'  which  refpectively  commanded  the  northern  and  fouthern 
divifions  of  that  ifland.  Befides  the  numerous  citizens  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  Methymna  was  defended  by  an  Athenian  garrifon.  The 
place  made  a  brave  refiftance  j  but  the  perfevering  efforts  of  Calli- 
cratidas exhaufted  its  ftrength  :  Methymna  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
fubjected  to  the  depredations  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops.  The 
garrifon  and  the  flaves  were  treated  as  part  of  the  booty.  The  con- 
federates advifed,  that  the  Methymneans  alfo  fhould  be  fold  into 
fervitude ;  but  Callicratidas  affured  them,  that,  while  he  enjoyed  the 
command,  there  fhould  not  any  Grecian  citizen  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  flave,  unlefs  he  had  taken  arms  to  fubvert  the  public 
freedom  ". 
Takes  thirty  Meanwhile  Conon,  the  moft  active  and  enterprifing  of  the  Athe- 
block's  up  the  nian  commanders,  had  put  to  fea  with  a  fquadron  of  feventy  fail, 
fleet0;/  the     m  order  to  protect  the  coaft  of  Lefbos.     But  this  defign  was  at- 

harbour  of 

19  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  444.  10  Xenoph,  ubi  fupra.  Diodor.  l.xiii.  p.  373. 
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tempted  too  late  ;  nor  had  it  been  more  early  undertaken,  was  the  c  ^  A  p> 
force  of  Conon  fufficient  to  accomplifh  it.  Callicratidas  obferved  his  < — -v— ~j 
motions,  difcovered  his  flrength,  and,  with  a  far  fuperior  fleet,  in- 
tercepted his  retreat  to  the  armament  of  Samos.  The  Athenians  fled 
towards  the  coaft  of  Mitylene,  but  were  prevented  from  entering 
the  harbour  of  that  place  by  the  refentment  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  punifh  thofe  who  had  fo  often  con- 
quered, and  fo  long  oppreffed,  their  city.  In  confequence  of  this 
unexpected  oppofition,  the  Athenian  fquadron  was  overtaken  by  the 
enemy.  The  engagement  was  more  fharp  and  obftinate  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  fuch  an  inequality  of  ftrength.  Thirty 
empty  fhips  (for  moft  of  the  men  fwam  to  land)  were  taken  by  the 
Peloponnefians.  The  remaining  forty  were  haled  up  under  the  walls 
of  Mitylene' :  Callicratidas  recalled  his  troops  from  Methymna,  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  from  Chios,,  and  blocked  up  the  Athenians 
by  fea  and  land  ". 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  moft  diftrefsful.     He  was  furrounded  The  Athe- 
■on  all  fides  by  a  fuperior  force  ;   the  town  of  Mitylene'  was  hoftile ;  a  new  fleet. 
;his  men  were  deftitute  of  provifions,    incapable  of  refiftance,    yet 
unwilling  to  furrender.     In  this  melancholy  fituation  he  attempted 
the  only  enterprife  which  could  promife   a   hope  of  relief.     The 
braveft  and  moft  experienced  feamen  were  embarked  ifl  two  fwift 
failing  veflels,  one  of  which  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
efcaped  in  fafety  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  informed  the  Athenians  of 
the  misfortunes  and  blockade  at  Lefbos.     The  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Samos  and  to  Athens  ;    and  the  import- 
ance of  the  object,  which  wa6  no  lefs  than  the  fafety  of  forty  fhips, 
and  above  eight  thoufand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exertions 
of  activity.     The  Athenians  reinforced  their  domeftic  ftrength  with 
the  affiftance  of  their  allies ;    all  able-bodied  men  were  preffed  into 

41  Idem,  ibid. 

H  a  the 
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CHAP,    the   fervice  ;     and,  in  a   few  weeks,  they   had  affembled  at  Sanies 
y_        '  .    an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  which  immediately  tock  the  fea,  with  a 

refolution  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
Battle  of  Ar-        Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement.     Having  left  fifty 
ginuife,  in      0^      t0  p-uard  the  harbour  of  Mitylene,  he  proceeded  with  an  hun- 

which   Calli-  *  G 

craudas  is       j^d  ancj  twenty  to  Cape  Malea,  the  mod  fouthern  point  of  Lefbos. 

defeated   and  '  .  ._ 

ilain.  The  Athenians  had  advanced,  the  lame  evening,  to  the  lllands,   or 

°nL  %  rather  rocks,  of  Arginuffe,  four  miles  diftant  from  that  promontory. 
A.  C.  406.  rpjie  n-ght  paffed  in  bold  ftratagems  for  mutual  furprife,  which  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  a  violent  temped  of  rain  and  thunder.  At  the 
dawn  both  armaments  were  eager  to  engage ;  but  Hermon  and 
Megareus,  two  experienced  feamen,  and  the  chief  counfellors  of 
Callicratidas,  exhorted  him  not  to  commit  the  weaknefs  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  with  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
The  generous  and  intrepid  Spartan  defpifed  danger  and  death  in 
comparifon  of  glory  ;  but  either  his  magnanimity  had  not  overcome 
the  Lift  imperfection  of  virtuous  minds,  and  was  averfe  to  facrifice 
perfonal  glory  to  public  utility,  or  he  imagined  that  this  utility  could 
not  be  feparated  from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  martial  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  He  anfvvered  the  prudent  admonitions  of  his  friends  in 
thefe  memorable  words,  which,  according  to  the  conftruction  that  is 
put  on  them  ",  deferve  our  admiration  or  our  pity.  "  My  death 
cannot  be  deftructive  to  Sparta,  but  my  flight  would  be  difhonour- 
able  both  to  Sparta  and  myfelf."     So  faying  he  gave  the  fignal  for 

**  Cicero  de  Offic.   l.i.  c.  xxlv.  takes  the  cam    Atheniennbus    dimicandum    putabant. 

unfavourable  fide.     "  Inventi  autem  multi  Quibus  ille  refpondit,  Lacedsmonios,   clafle 

funt,  qui  non   modo  pecuniam,    fed  vitam  ilia  amifla  aliam  parare  poffe  ;  fe  fugere  fine 

etiam    profundere  pro  patria  parati    efTent :  fuo  dedecore  non  pofie."     Not'.vichilanding 

iidem  gloria;  jacluram  ne  minimam  quidem  the  refpeclable  authority  of  Cicero,  whoever 

facere  vellent,    ne  republica  quidem  poftu-  attentively  confiders   the   laws  of  Lycurgus 

lante  ;  ut  Callicratidas,  qui  cum  Lacedaemo-  and  the  character  of  Callicratidas,  will  be 

riorum    dux    fuiflet    Peloponnefiaco    bello,  difpofed  to  believe,  that  an  undeviating  prin- 

multaque  feciuet  egregie  ;    vertit  ad  extre-  cipleofduty,  not  the  fear  of  lofing  his  glo- 

mum  omnia,  cum  confilio  non  paruit  eorum,  ry,  formed  the  fublime  motive  of  that  ac- 

qui  clafl'em  ab  Arginuffis  removendam,  nee  complimed  Spartan. 

his 
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his  fhips  to  advance.     The  fight  was  long  and  bloody;    pafling,    C  H ^A  P. 
fucceffively,  through  all  the  different  gradations,  from  difciplined  or-    v. — l^— j 
der  and  regularity  to  the  moft  tumultuous  confufion.     The  Spartan 
commander  was  flain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the  braveft  enemies. 
The  hoftile  fquadrons  fought  with  various  fortune  in  different  parts 
of  the   battle,  and  promifcuoufly   conquered,   purfued,  furrendered, 
or  fled.     Thirteen  Athenian  veffels  were  taken  by  the  Peloponne- 
fians  ;    but,  at  length,  the  latter  gave  way  on  all  fides :    feventy  of 
their  mips  were  captured,  the  reft  efcaped  to  Chios  and  Phocasa Z3. 

The  Athenian  admirals,  though  juftly  elated  with  their  good  Stratagem  of 
fortune,  cautioufly  deliberated  concerning  the  beft  means  of  improv- 
ing their  victory.  Several  advifed  that  the  fleet  mould  fleer  its 
eourfe  to  Mitylene,  to  furprife  the  Peloponnefian  fquadron  which 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Diomedon  recommended  it  as 
a  more  immediate  and  effential  object  of  their  care  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  flain,  and  to  fave  the  wreck  of  twelve  veffels  which 
had  been  difabled  in  the  engagement.  Thrafybulus  cbferved  that, 
by  dividing  their  ftrength,  both  purpofes  might  be  effected.  His 
opinion  was  approved.  The  charge  of  preierving  the  dying,  and 
collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was  committed  to  Theramenes 
and  Thrafybulus.  Fifty  veffels  were  deftined  to  that  important  fer- 
vice,  doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  fuperftition.  The  re- 
mainder failed  to  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  in  queft  of  the  Peloponne- 
fians  on  that  coaft,  who  narrowly  efcaped  deftruction  through  the 
well  conducted  ftratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  vice-admiral. 
Soon  after  the  engagement  a  brigantine  arrived  at  Mitylene,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  as  well  as  with  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  The  fagacity  of  Eteoni- 
cus immediately  forefaw  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe  events. 
The  Athenians  would  naturally  fail  from  Arginuffas  to  purfue  their 

13  Xenoph,  p.  446.  &  Diodor.  p.  384, 

good 
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CHAP,    good  fortune,  and  Conon,  who  was  fhut  up  at  Mitylene,  would  be 

« ^ '    encouraged  to  break  through  the  harbour,  that  he  might  join  his 

victorious  countrymen, 
which  faves  In  order  to  anticipate  thofe  meafures,  and  to   facilitate  his  own 

neiian  /qua-    retreat,  the  Spartan  commander  ordered  the  brigantine  privately  to 
nleni!  -eave  tne  harDour>  an&  to  return,  at  the  diftance   of  a  mort  time, 

with  joyous  acclamations  and  mufic,  ..the  rowers  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  calling  out  that  Callicratidas  had  deftroyed  the  laft  hope 
of  Athens,  and  obtained  a  glorious  and  decifive  victory.     The  con- 
trivance fucceeded  ;  the  Spartans  thanked  heaven  for  the  good  news 
by  hymns  and  facrifices  ;  the  failors  were  enjoined  to  refrefh  them- 
felves  by  a  copious  repaft,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourable  gale  to  fail 
to  the   ifle   of  Chios  ;    while  the   foldiers  burned   their  camp,  and 
marched  northward  to  Methymna,  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  there, 
which  was  threatened  by  a  fpeedy  vifit  of  the  enemy  2+. 
Difappoint*         While  the  prudent  forefight  of  Eteonicus  faved  the  Peloponnefian 
Athenian        fquadron  at  Mitylene,  the  violence  of  a  ftorm  prevented  Theramenes 
admirals.        an(j  Thrafybulus  from  faving  their  unfortunate  companions,   all  of 
whom,  excepting  one  of  the  admirals  and  a  few  others  who  efcaped 
by  their  extraordinary  dexterity  in  fwimming,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  waves  of  a  tempeftuous  fea  ;  nor  could  their  dead  bodies  ever 
be   recovered.     The  Athenians  were  likewife  difappointed  of  the 
immediate  advantages  which  ought  to  have  refulted  from  the  en- 
gagement.    Methymna  was  too  ftrongly  fortified  to  be  taken  by  a 
fudden  afTault ;    they  could  not  fpare  time  for  a  regular  fiege ;    and 
when  they  proceeded  to  Chios  in  queft  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet, 
they  found  it  carefully  fecured  in  the  principal  harbour  of  that  ifland, 
which  had  been  put  in  a  vigorous  pofture  of  defence-     Thefe  un- 
forefeen  circumftances  were  the  more  difagreeable  and  mortifying  to 
the  commanders,  becaufe,  immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had  fent 

**  Xenoph.  Helkn.  &  Diodor.  ibid. 
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an  advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the  magiftrates  with  the  capture    CHAP. 

XXII. 

of  feventy  veflels  *s ;  mentioning  their  intended  expeditions  to  Mi-  v— — v— -^ 
tylene,  Methymna,  and  Chios,  from  which  they  had  reafon  to  hope 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  fuccefs  ;  and  particularly  taking  notice  that  the 
important  charge  of  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  or  flain 
had  been  committed  to  Theramenes  and  Thrafybulus,  two  captains  of 
approved  conduct  and  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  from  this  flattering  intel-  Difcontents 
ligence  was  converted  into  difappointment  and  forrow,  when  they 
underftood  that  their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos,  without  reaping 
the  expected  fruits  of  victory.  They  were  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
fure  with  the  total  lofs  of  the  wreck,  by  which  their  brave  and  vic- 
torious countrymen  had  been  deprived  of  the  facred  rites  of  funeral  j 
a  circumftance  viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed, 
according  to  a  fuperflition  confecrated  by  the  belief  of  ages,  to 
fubject  their  melancholy  fhades  to  wander  an  hundred  years  on  the 
gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could  be  tranfported  to  the 
regions  of  light  and  felicity.  The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented 
their  private  misfortunes  j  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exaggerated 
the  public  calamity ;  both  demanded  an  immediate  and  ferious  exa- 
mination into  the  caufe  of  this  diftrefsful  event,  that  the  guilty  might 
be  difcovered  and  punifhed. 

Amidft  the  ferment  of  popular  difcontents  Theramenes  failed  to 
Athens,  with  a  view  to  exculpate  himfelf  and  his  colleague  Thra- 
fybulus. The  letter  fent  thither  before  them  had  excited  their  fear 
and  their  refentment ;  fince  it  rendered  them  refponfible  for  a  duty 
which  they  found  it  impoffible  to  perform.  Theramenes  accufed  the 
admirals  of  having  neglected  the  favourable  moment  to  fave  the  pe- 
rifhing,  and  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and,  after  the  op- 
portunity of  this  important  fervice  was  irrecoverably  loft,  of  having 

**  Xenoph.  fays  flxty-nine ;    Diodorus,  feventy-feven. 

devolved 
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CHAP,   devolved  the  charge  on  others,  in  order  to  fkreen  their  own  mifcon- 

XXII. 
«_  duct.  The  Athenians  greedily  liftened  to  the  accufation,  and  cafhiered 

the  abl'ent   commanders.     Conon,  who  during  the  action  remained 
blocked  up   at  Mitylene,   was  intrufted  with  the  fleet.      Protoma- 
chus  and  Aiiftogenes  chofe  a  voluntary  banifhment.     The  reft  re- 
turned home  to  juftify  meafures  which  appeared  fo  criminal  **. 
Tmh  of  the       Among  the  ineftimable  rules  of  jurisprudence,  invented   by  the 
admirals,        wifdom  of  Athens,  we  may  remark  that  beneficial  inftitution  which 
fubjects  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  not 
to   the  capricious  will   of  an  arbitrary  judge,  but  to  the  equitable 
decifion  of  the  public.     In  every  cafe,  civil  and  criminal,  the  rights 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  entrufted  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers-; 
who,  according  as  the  queftion  was  more  or  lefs  important,  con- 
fifted  of  a  committee,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  of  the  popular  aflem- 
bly.     But,  in  order  to  unite  the  double  advantages  of  law  and  liberty, 
the  nine  archons,  or   chief  magistrates,  men  of  approved   wifdom 
and   fidelity,  refpectively  prefided   in  the  feveral  courts   of  juftice, 
received   complaints,  examined   the   parties,    directed   procefs,    and 
regularly  conducted  the  fuit  through  its  various  fteps  and  ftages.     In 
matters  of  general  concernment,  fuch   as  the  treafon,    perfidy,    or 
malversation  of  men   in  power,  the  fenate  of  the  five  hundred,  or 
rather  the  Prytanes,  who  prefided  in  the  fenate,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  the  magiftrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  convened 
in  full  aflembly,  executed  the  office  of  judge  and  jury.     It  belonged 
to  the  Prytanes  to  prefcribe  the  form  of  action  or  trial,  and  to  admit 
the  accufer  to  implead  or  impeach  his  antagenift.     The  caufe  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  who,  as  judges  of  the  fact,  gave  their 
verdict,  and,  as  judges   of  the  law,  palled  their  fentence  or  decree. 
Such  were  the  regulations  which  reafon  had  eftablifhed,  but  which 
paffion  and  intereft  commonly  rendered  ineffectual. 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  j.  c,  vii.  &  feqij.     Diodor.  xiji.  76—97. 

Archedemus, 
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Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizen,  and  Callixenus,  a    c  j^A  P. 
feditious  demagogue,  partly  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theramenes,    <— — -• — -» 

0   °      "   *         '  Artifices  of 

and  partly  excited  by  perfonal  envy  and  refentment,  denounced  the  their  accu- 
adrairals  to  the  fenate.  The  accufation  was  fupported  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed,  who  appeared  in  mourning  robes,  their  heads 
fhaved,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  piteoufly  la- 
menting the  lofs  and  difgrace  of  their  families,  deprived  of  their 
protectors,  who  had  been  themfelves  deprived  of  thofe  laft  and 
folemn  duties  to  which  all  mankind  are  entitled.  A  falfe  witnefs 
fvvore  in  court,  that  he  had  been  faved,  almoft  by  miracle,  from 
the  wreck,  and  that  his  companions,  as  they  were  ready  to  be 
drowned,  charged  him  to  acquaint  his  country  hew  they  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their  commanders.  During  thefe 
proceedings  it  happened  that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  or  feftival  in  January  fo  named,  becaufe  the  Athenians 
then  prefented  their  fons,  who  had  reached  their  feventh  year,  to 
be  inferibed  in  the  regifter  of  their  refpective  tribes.  Callixenus  pre- 
fuming  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  fenate,  and  on  the  actual  dil- 
pofition  of  the  affembly,  propofed  the  following  refolution  :  "  That 
the  caufe  of  the  admirals  mould  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
people  ;  that  the  fufFrages  mould  be  given  by  tribes,  in  each  of 
which  the  criers  mould  make  proclamation,  having  prepared  two 
urns  to  receive  the  white  and  black  beans  ;  if  the  latter  were  more 
numerous,  the  admirals  mould  be  delivered  to  the  eleven  men,  the 
executioners  of  public  juftice,  their  eftates  conhTcated,  and  the  tenth 
part  confecrated  to  Minerva." 

This  unjuft  decree,  which  deprived  the  commanders  of  the  bene-  informality 
fits  of  a  feparate  trial,  of  an  impartial  hearing,  and   of  the  time  as  °  u  tna ' 
well  as  the  means  neceffary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence,  was  approved 
by  a   majority  of  the   fenate,   and  received  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  people,  whofe  levity,  infolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all  ea- 
gerly demanded  the  deftruction  of  the  admirals.     In  fuch  a  nume- 

Vol.  II.  I  rous 
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CHAP,    rous  afTernbly,  two  men  alone,  Euryptolemus  and  Axiochus,  defended 
i_  -.—  _f    the  caufe  of  law  and  juftice.     The  former  impeached  Callixenus  for 
propoiing  a  refolution  inconiiftent  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  proce- 
dure.    But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar,  calling  out  that  none 
fhould  attempt,  with   impunity,  to  abridge   their  fovereign  power. 
The   Prytanes,  who  attended,   as  ufual,  to  direct  and   controul   the 
proceedings  of  the  multitude,  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  ferment : 
but  they  were  licentioufly  told,  that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  they  mould  be  involved  in  the  fame  accu- 
fation  with  the  admirals.     This  abfurd  menace  (fuch  was  the  popu- 
lar frenzy)   might  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.     The  fena- 
tors  were   intimidated   into   a  reludant   compliance   with   meafures 
which  they  difapproved,  and  by  which  they  were  for  ever  to   be 
difgraced.       Yet   the     philofophic     firmnefs    of    Socrates   difdained 
to  fubmit.     He   protefted  againft   the  tamenefs    of  his  colleagues, 
and  declared   that  neither  threats,  nor  danger,  nor  violence,  could 
compel  him  to   confpire  with   injuftice  for   the  defiruction  of  the 
innocent. 
They  are  But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtuous  man  amidft  the 

and  execu-      licentious  madnefs  of  thoufands  !    The   commanders  were  accufed, 
ted'  tried,  condemned  ;  and,  with  the  moft  irregular  precipitancy,  deli- 

vered to  the  executioner.  Before  they  were  led  to  death,  Diomedon 
addreffed  the  affembly  in  a  fliort  but  ever-memorable  lpeeeh.  "  I 
am  afraid,  Athenians  !  left  the  fentence  which  you  have  pafled  on 
us,  prove  hurtful  to  the  republic.  Yet  I  would  exhort  you  to  employ 
the  moft  proper  means  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  You  muft 
carefully  perform  the  facrifices  which,  before  giving  battle  at  Argi- 
nuffae,  we  promifed  to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  ourfelves  and  of  you. 
Our  misfortunes  deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  juft 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  fincere  tribute  of  our  gratitude.  But  we  are 
deeply  fenfible  that  the  affiftance  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain 
that  glorious  and  fignal  victory."     The  difintereftednds,   the  pa- 

triotifm, 
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CHAP. 
XXII. 


triotiim,  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  difcourfe,  mud  have  appeafed 
(if  any  thing,  had  been  able  to  appeafe)  the  tumultuous  paflions  of 
the  vulgar.  But  their  headftrong  fury  defied  every  reftraint  of  rea- 
ibn  or  of  fentiment.  They  perfifted  in  their  bloody  purpofe,  which 
was  executed  without  pity  :  yet  their  cruelty  was  followed  by  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  and  punifhed  by  the  fharp  pangs  of  remorfe,  the 
intolerable  pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  mitigate  by  in- 
flicting a  well-merited  vengeance  on  the  worthlefs  and  deteftable 
Callixenus  *7. 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and  the  defeat  and  death  Charafter  of 

their  fuccef- 

of  the  Spartan  Callicratidas,  fufpended  for  feveral  months  the  mili-  fbrs. 
tary  and  naval  operations  on  both  fides.  The  behaviour  of  Philo- 
cles  and  Adimanthus,  who  had  been  joined  in  authority  with  Co- 
nor), were  better  fitted  to  obftruct  than  promote  the  meafures  of  that 
brave  and  prudent  commander.  The  former  was  a  man  of  a  vio- 
lent and  impetuous  temper,  unaccuftomed  to  reflection,  deflitute  of 
experience,  and  incapable  of  governing  others,  or  himfelf.  The  lat- 
ter poffefled  perhaps  the  virtue  of  humanity,  but  was  deflitute  of 
fpirit  and  activity,  qualities  fo  ufual  in  his  age  and  country.  Though 
ready  with  his  tongue,  he  was  flow  with  his  hand,  carelefs  of  difci- 
pline,  negligent  of  duty,  and  fufpected  of  a  treafonable  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  public  enemy. 

Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and  their  confederates,   Eteonkuj 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  character.     But  the  diftrefsful  fituation   mutiny 
of  affairs  prevented  him  from  difplaying  his  abilities  in  any  important   p™°ponne- 
cntcrprife.     His  armament  was  inferior  in  ftrength  ;  his  failors  were   fian  tr0OP5, 
diflieartened  by  defeat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them  ;  even  their 
fubfiftencc  at  Chios  was  very  fparing  and  precarious.     Thefe  vexa- 
tion'; circumftances  increafed  the  mutinous  fpirit  by  which  the  con- 
federates were  too  naturally  animated.     They  reproached  the  unge- 

*'  Xer.oph.  S.  Diodor.  ibid. 

I  2  nerous 
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CHAP,  nerous  parfimony  of  the  Chians,  whom  they  had  taken  arms  to  de- 
tu,  -.>,—  .j  fend  ;  they  fpurned  the  authority  of  their  commander ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  thofe  advantages  which  their  fervices  deferved,  and 
which  had  been  unjuftly  denied  them,  they  determined  to  become 
rich  at  once  by  feizing  and  plundering  the  large  and  wealthy  capital 
of  that  flouvifhing  ifland.  The  defign,  though  fecretly  formed,  was 
avowed  with  open  boldnefs.  The  confpirators,  whofe  numbers 
feemed  to  promife  fuccefs,  or  at  leaft  to  fecure  impunity,  aflumed  a 
badge  of  diftindtion,  that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and  inti- 
midate their  opponents.  Eteonicus  was  juftly  alarmed  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fedition.  It  was  dangerous  to  attack  the  infurgents  by  force  : 
if  he  deftroyed  them  by  fraud,  he  might  be  expofed  to  the  reproach 
and  obloquy  of  Greece.  The  conduct  which  he  purfued  was  con- 
ceived with  an  enterprifing  courage,  and  executed  with  a  refolute 
firmnefs,  With  only  fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid  followers,  armed 
with  concealed  daggers,  he  patrolled  the  flreets  of  Chios.  The  firfl  man 
whom  they  met  diftinguifhed  by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge 
of  confpiracy)  was  put  to  death,  and  a  crowd  collecting  to  know 
why  the  man  had  been  flain,  they  were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a 
reed  on  his  cafque.  The  report  was  immediately  fpread  through 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  reed-men  (as  they  were  called)  were 
confounded  at  difcovering  a  confpiracy  more  fecret  and  more  formi- 
dable than  their  own.  They  dreaded  that  every  man  whom  they 
met  might  know  and  kill  them ;  and,  as  they  had  not  time  to  af- 
femble  for  their  mutual  defence,  they  haftily  threw  away  the  reeds, 
which  expofed  them  to  the  dangerous  afiault  of  their  unknown 
enemies. 
Lyfander  re-  The  chara&er  of  Eteonicus,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  ac- 
command,  tions,  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  command  ;  but  the  partiality  both 
uipfacL.  of  Cyrus  and  of  the  confederates  eagerly  folicited  the"  return  of  Ly- 
Olymp.  fander.     The  Spartans,  though  inclined  to  gratify  them,  were  per- 

xcm.   3.  r  »  <->  . 

A.  C.  406.     plexed  by  an  ancient  law  enacted  in  the  jealoufy  of  freedom,  to 

prohibit 
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prohibit  the  fame  perfon  from  being  twice  entrufted  with  the  fleet.    c  HA  P. 

That  they  might  not  violate  the  refpecl:  due  to  the  laws,  while  at  the    ' /— — * 

fame  time  they  complied  with  the  requeft  of  their  powerful  allies, 
they  inverted  Aracus,  a  weak  and  obfeure  man,  with  the  name  of 
admiral,  and  fent  out  Lyfander  as  fecond  in  command.  The  latter 
was  received  at  Sardis  by  the  Perfian  prince,  with  the  warmed  de- 
monftrations  of  joy.  He  was  fupplied  with  money  to  fatisfy  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  troops  ;  and,  as  Cyrus  at  that  time  happened 
to  make  a  journey  into  Upper  Aha,  the  revenues  of  his  wealthy 
province  were  configned,  in  his  abfence,  to  the  management  of  his 
Spartan  friend.  Such  powerful  refources  could  not  long  remain  un- 
employed in  the  active  hands  of  Lyfander.  His  emiffaries  afTiduoufly 
engaged  or  preffed  the  Ionian  and  Carian  feamen.  The  harbours  of 
Afia  Minor,  particularly  the  port  of  Ephefus,  glowed  with  the  ar- 
dour of  naval  preparation,  and  in  a  few  months  Lyfander  failed  to  the 
Hellefpont  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  gallies,  and  attacked  the 
important  town  of  Lampfacus.  The  place,  though  vigoroufly  de- 
fended by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrifon,  was  at 
length  taken,  by  ftorm  ;  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
the  age,  abandoned  to  the  licentious  rapacity,  the  avarice,  the  luft, 
and  the  fury,  of  the  conquerors  *8. 

The  languid   and  imprudent  meafures  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  TheAthe-- 

°  niari  com- 

accufe  the  abilities  of  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Cephilodotus,  who  manders  pre- 
had  been  lately  joined  in  command'  with  Conon  and  his  unworthy  himbatde! 
colleagues.  They  failed  too  late  to  five  Lampfacus,  but  as  they 
poffeffed  an  hundred  and  eighty  gallies,  a  force  fuperior  toLyfander's, 
they  anchored  on  the  oppofite,  or  European,  fide  of  the  Hellefpont, 
at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  furlongs,  in  order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement.  Their  unfortunate  ftation  was  the  mouth  of  the 
iEgos  Potamos,  or  river  of  the  goat,  diftinguifhed  by  that  name  on 

18  Plut.  in  Lyfand. 

account 
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Their  impru- 
dence and 
infolence. 


Deceifive 
battle  of 
JEgos  Pota- 
mos,  in 
which  the 
Athenians 
lofe  their 
fleet. 
Olymp. 
xciii.  4. 
A.  C.  40;. 
December. 


account  of  fome  fmall  iflands,  which  rifing  high  above  the  furface  of 
the  waters,  exhibit  to  a  lively  imagination  the  appearance  of  that 
animal.  This  place  was  injudicioufly  chofen,  iince  it  afforded  very 
infecure  riding;  and  was  diftant  two  miles  from  Seftos,  the  neareft 
town  from  which  the  fleet  could  be  provided  with  neceflarics.  Alci- 
biades,  who  in  his  Thracian  retirement  was  unable  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  the  war  in  which  he  had  long  acted  fuch  a  diftin- 
guiihed  part,  modeftly  admonifhed  his  countrymen  of  their  impru- 
dence ;  but  he  was  arrogantly  reproached  for  prefuming,  while  an 
exile  and  an  outlaw,  to  give  advice  to  the  admirals  of  Athens.  Their 
fubfequent  conduct  too  faithfully  correfponded  with  this  infolence 
and  folly.  Defpifing  the  inferiority  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  they 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the  harbour  of  Lampfacus  ;  and  when 
the  enemy  moved  not  from  their  ftation,  they  returned  in  triumph 
as  acknowledged  matters  of  the  fea.  The  prudence  of  Lyfander  per- 
ceived and  indulged  their  prefumption.  During  four  days  he  bore, 
with  extraordinary  patience,  their  repeated  infults,  affecting  the  ut- 
moft  difinclination  to  an  engagement,  carefully  retaining  his  fleet  in 
a  place  of  fecurity,  and  regularly  difpatching  a  few  fwift-failing 
vefiels  to  obferve  the  motions  and  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  when 
they  returned  from  their  daily  cruife  to  the  road  of  iEgos  Potamos. 

The  fifth  day  they  again  bore  up  with  the  Peloponnefians,  and 
provoked  them  to  battle  by  more  daring  menaces  than  on  any  for- 
mer occafion.  As  they  flattered  themfelves  with  an  undoubted  pro- 
fpect  of  fuccefs,  they  yielded  without  referve  to  all  the  petulance  of 
profperity,  and  debated  in  what  manner  they  mould  treat  the  Lace- 
daemonian prifoners  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  .power. 
The  cruel  Philocles  propofed  to  cut  off  their  right  hands,  that  thofe 
enemies  of  Athens  might  be  equally  incapable  to  manage  the  oar 
and  to  brandifh  the  fpear  ;  and  this  bloody  refolution,  though  op- 
pofed  byAdimantus,  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 
After  infulting  the  enemy  in  a  manner  the  moft  mortifying  and  dis- 
graceful, 
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graceful,  they  retired  with  an  air  of  exultation  mingled  with  con-  c  HA  p- 
tempt.  The  Peloponnehan  fpy-boats  followed  them  as  ufual  at  a. 
convenient  diftance,  and  obferved  that  they  had  no  fooner  reached 
their  ftation  than  the  feamen  landed,  ftraggled  about  the  more,  ad- 
vanced into  the  inland  country  in  queft  of  provifions  or  amufement,. 
indulged  in  indolence,  or  revelled  in  diforder.  The  advice-boats 
returned  with  uncommon  celerity  to  convey  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence to  Lyfander,  who  had  embarked  the  troops,  cleared  his  mips, 
and  made  every  necefTary  preparation  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favour- 
able opportunity  to  effect  by  ftratagem  what  it  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  attempt  by  force.  When  his  fcouts  approached  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  they  hoifted  their  fhields  (for  that  was  the 
appointed  fignal)  and  at  the  fame  moment  the  Peloponnefian  fqua- 
drons  were  commanded  to  fet  fail  that  they  might  furprife  the  hof- 
tile  fleet,  and  indulge  that  refentment  and  animofity  which  had  been 
rendered  more  violent  and  furious  by  the  long  and  prudent  reftraint; 
of  their  commander.  The  victory  was  complete,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  victory  where  there  was  fcarcely  any  refiftance.  The  vigi- 
lant activity  of  Conon  endeavoured  feafonably  to  affemble  the 
ftrength  of  the  Athenians ;  but  his  advice  was  difdained  by  of- 
ficers incapable  and  unworthy  to  command,  and  his  orders  were 
defpifed  by  feamen  unaccuftomed  and  unwilling  to  obey.  At 
length  they  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  when  it  was  too  late  to 
avoid  it.  Their  fhips  were  taken,  either  altogether  empty,  or  man- 
ned with  fuch  feeble  crews  as  were  incapable  to  work,  much  lefs  to 
defend  them.  The  troops  and  failors  who  flocked  to  the  fhore  from 
different  quarters,  and  with  difordered  precipitation,  were  attacked 
by  the  regular  onfet  and  diiciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponnefians.. 
Thofe  who  fought  were  flain ;  the  remainder  fled  into  the  inmoft 
receffes  of  the  Cherfonefus,  or  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  fortreffes 
which  were  fcattered  over  that  peninfula.  When  Lyfander  reviewed 
the  extent  of  his  well-merited  fuccefs,  he  found  that  of  a  fleet  of  an 

hundred 


n inn  prifon 
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°  vyh  P"  ^un^red  and  eighty  fall,  only  nine  veffels  had  efcaped,  eight  of 
w— v — ~>  which  were  conducted  by  Conon  to  the  friendly  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
while  the  ninth  carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  a  difafter 
equally  unexpected  and  fatal.  An  hundred  and  feventy-one  gallies, 
and  three  thoufand  prifoners  (among  whom  were  Philocles  and 
Adimantus)  rewarded  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  Lyfander,  who 
returned  with  his  invaluable  fpoil  to  Lampfacus,  amidft  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  naval  triumph  *9. 
The  Athe-  Before  purfuing  the  natural   confequences  of  an  event,  the  moft 

cured,  important  that  had  hitherto  happened  in  all  the  Grecian  wars,  it 
was  neccifary  for  Lyfander  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  pri- . 
foners,  againlt  whom  the  confederates  were  animated  by  all  that 
unrelenting  hatred  which  is  congenial  to  the  ftern  character  of  re- 
publicans, exaiperated  by  recent  provocation  and  infult.  The  in- 
juftice  and  cruelty  of  that  ambitious  people  were  carefully  defcribed 
and  malicioufly  exaggerated  in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  enemies. 
"  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though  it  was  impoffible  ever  to 
forget,  their  multiplied  and  abominable  crimes,  of  which  fo  many 
individuals,  and  fo  many  communities,  had  been  the  innocent  and 
unhappy  victims.  Even  of  late  they  had  deftroyed,  without  re- 
morfe,  and  without  the  fhadow  of  necefiity,  the  helplels  crews  of  a 
Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  veffel.  The  gods  had  averted  the  atrocious 
refolution  propofed  by  the  bloody  Philocles,  of  which  the  author  and 

19  Xenoph.  p.  456,  &  feqq-  &  Plut.  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  p.  93,  fays,  "  During 
Lyfand.  By  the  battle  of  ^Egos  Potamos  feventy  years  in  which  the  Athenians  com- 
the  Athenians  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  mandcd  the  fea."  Diodorus  Siculus  (ad 
they  had  acquired  by  the  confent  of  their  Olymp.  95.  1.)  fays,  the  Athenians  corn- 
maritime  allies  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fe-  manded  the  fea  fixty-five  years.  Ifocrates  in 
venty-fifth  Olympiad.  Tliey  enjoyed,  there-  one  place  (i.  p.  174)  agrees  with  Lyfias  ; 
fore,  that  fovereignty,  or  empire  as  they  in  another  (ii.  p.  209)  with  Diodorus.  An- 
ftyled  it,  from  the  year  477  till  the  year  405  docides  (Orat.  iii.  p.  2S6)  ftates  it  at  eighty- 
before  Chrift  ;  that  is  a  period  of  feventy-  five  years.  Lycurgus  (Adv.  Leoc.  p.  145) 
two  years.  This  impoitant  computation  at  ninety.  '  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus  (Ant. 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer;  Rom.  fub  ink.)  at  fixty-eight.  Dcmolthenes, 
and  no  two  authors  agree  in  calculating  the  as  we  (hall  fee  below,  ftates  it  varioufly  at 
duration  of  the  Athenian  empire.     Lyfias  in  forty-five,  futy-Jive,  and  feventy-three  years. 

4  the 
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the  approvers  were  equally  criminal  ;    nor  could  thofe  deferve  par-    c  "XiI  P" 

don  who  were  incapable  of  pity."     Such  difcourfe,  which  refounded    < * — - * 

from  every  quarter  of  the  affembly,  declared,  without  the  neceflity 
of  a  formal  vote,  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  confederates.  As  the 
prifoners  had  been  ftripped  of  their  arms,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  their  numbers  and  defpair.  They  were  conducted  into 
the  prefence  of  their  armed  judges  ;  and,  as  a  prelude  to  the  inhu- 
man maffacre,  Lyfander  fternly  demanded  of  Philocles  what  he  de- 
ferved  to  fuffer  for  his  intended  cruelty.  The  Athenian  replied  with 
firmnefs,  "  Accufe  not  thofe  whom  you  are  entitled  to  judge,  but 
inflict  on  us  the  fame  punifhment  which  we,  in  a  different  fortune, 
would  have  inflicted  on  our  enemies."  The  words  were  fcarcely 
ended  when  Lyfander  hacked  him  in  pieces.  The  Peloponnefian 
foldiers  followed  the  bloody  example  of  their  commander.  Of 
three  thoufand  Athenians,  Adimantus  alone  was  fpared,  either  be- 
caufe  he  had  oppofed  the  deteftable  refolution  of  Philocles,  or  be- 
caufe  he  had  engaged  in  .a  treacherous  correfpondence  with  the 
Spartans  30. 

It  might  be  expected  that  immediately  after  an  event  which  gave  Views  of 
him  the  command  of  the  fea,  Lyfander  mould  fail  to  the  Pirams,  and 
.affault  the  unfortunate  city,  which  was  already  grievoufly  oppreffed  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia.  But  the  fagacious  Spartan  fore- 
faw  the  numerous  obftacles  that  oppofed  his  conqueft  of  Athens, 
and  prudently  reftrained  the  eagernefs  of  the  troops  and  his  own. 
The  ftrongly  fortified  harbours  of  that  capital,  the  long  and  lofty 
walls  which  furrounded  the  city  on  every  fide,  the  ancient  renown 
and  actual  defpair  of  the  Athenians,  muft  render  the  fiege,  if  not 
altogether  fruitlefs,  at  leaft  difficult  and  tedious  ;  and  the  precious 
moments  wafted  in  this  doubtful  enterprife  might  be  employed  in 
attaining  certain,  immediate,  and  moft  important  advantages. 

30  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Plutarch.  inLyfand. 

Vol.  II.  K.  On 
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CHAP.         On  the  coaft  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Afia,  nor  of  any  of  the  in- 

xxii.  .  ' 

' ■ — \    termediate  lilands,   was   there  a  naval  force  capable  of  contending; 

the  Spartan  with  the  fleet  of  Lyfander,  nor  any  fortified  place  in  all  thofe  coun- 

thewaihTnd  n'ies  (except  the  city  of  Athens  alone)  fufficient  to  refift   the  im- 

^nds  °f  prefiion  of  his  army.      It  was  a  defign,  therefore,  which  might  well 

Europe.  deferve  his  ambition,  and  which  was  not  condemned  by  his  prudence, 

Olymp.  , 

xdii.  4.  to  eftablifh  or  confirm  the  Lacedsemonian  empire  over  thefe  va- 
'  4  3'  luable  and  extenfive  coafts.  The  populous  cities  of  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  were  attacked  and  taken  during  the  aftonifhment  and  ter- 
ror occafioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irreparable  misfortune  of  their. 
Athenian  allies.  After  thefe  important  acquisitions,  Lyfander  failed, 
to  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  reduced  Mitylene,  and  confirmed  the  alle- 
giance of  Methymna.  While  he  extended  his  arms  over  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  as  well  as  the  maritime  towns  of  Lydia  and  Caria,  a>- 
powerful  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  enterprifing  valour  of  Eteo- 
nicus,  ravaged  the  fhores  of  Macedon,  fubdued  the  fea-ports  of 
Thrace,  and  rode  victorious  in  the  Hellefpont  and  Proponris,  the 
iEgean  and  Euxine  feas.  In  fix  or  eight  months  after  the  Athenian 
difafter  at  iEgos  Potamos,  the  faireft  portion  of  the  ancient  world,., 
the  mod  favoured  by  nature,  and  the  moll  adorned  by  art,  reluc?- 
tantly  fubmitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily  accepted  the  alliance, 
of  Sparta. 

His  meafures        During  this  long  feries  of  triumphs,  Lyfander  never  loft  fight  c£ 

Jor  the  re-  _  •  ° 

duftionof       the  reduction  of  Athens;    an  object  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary  to 

A 1 1\  p  n  ^ 

the  completion  of  his  defigns-  The  vigilance  of  the  Peloponnefian 
fquadrons  prevented  the  ufual  fupplies  of  foreign  grain  from  reach^- 
ing  the  diftreffed  city.  In- all  the  towns  which  furrendered,  or  which 
were  taken  by  ftorm,.  the  Athenian  garrifons  were  faved  from  imme- 
diate death, only  on  condition  that  they  returned  to  their  native  country. 
By  fuch.  contrivances  the  crafty  Spartan  expected  that  the  fcarcity  of 
provifions  would  foon  compel  the  growing  multitude  of  inhabitants  to 
iubmit  to  the  Lacedemonian  army  at  Decelia.   But  the  Athenians,  who 

defpifed 
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defpifed  the  affaults  of  the  enemy,  braved  the  hardfhips  of  famine. 
Even  after  Lyfander  had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fail,  they  Mill  defended,  with  vigour,  their  walls  and 
ramparts  ;  patiently  endured  fatigue  and  hunger  ;  and  beheld,  with 
obftinate  unconcern,  the  affliction  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Amidlt  the  ravages  of  death  and  difeafe,  which  advanced  with  in- 
creafing  horror,  theypunifhed,  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  ignoble 
cowardice  of  Archeftratus,  who  firft  mentioned  capitulation,  and  de- 
clared that  the  fame  moment  fhould  put  an  end  to  their  independence 
and  their  lives. 

But    notwithstanding   the   melancholy  firmnefs    of  the   popular  Siege  of 
affembly,  a  -numerous    and  powerful   party    in    the    ftate    was  go-  Olymp.' 
verned  rather  by  intereft  than  by  honour ;   and  the  greateft  enemies  a.'c.'Iq/u 
of  Athenian  liberty  flourifhed  in  the  bofom  of  the    republic.     The 
ariftocratical  leven  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  infected  the  whole 
body  of  the  fenate ;    and  not  only  the  inconftant  Theramenes,  but 
feveral  other  men  of  abilities  and  influence,    who  had  been  moft 
active  in  fubverting  that   cruel  tyranny,   regretted    the    restoration 
of  democracy  to  a  people,  who  (as  they  had  recently  proved  in  many 
parts  of  their  conduct)  were  unable  to  enjoy,  without  abufing,  the 
invaluable  gift  of  freedom.     In  republican  governments,  the  misfor- 
tunes, which   ought  to   bind  all  ranks  of   men  in  the  firmeft  and 
moft  indiffoluble  union,  have  often  little  other  tendency  than  to  in- 
creafe  the  political  factions  which  tear  and  diftract  the  community. 
Arnidft  every  form  of  public  diftrefs,  the  Athenians  caballed,  cla- 
moured, accufed,  and  perfecuted  each  other ;  and  the  faction  of  the 
nobles,  who  acted  with  fuperior  concert,  vigour,  and  addrefs,  de- 
ftroyed,  by  dark   infinuations,   falle   witneffes,    perjury,   and   every 
other  fpecies  of  legal  fraud  and  cruelty,  the  feditious  Cleophon,  and 
other  turbulent  demagogues,  who  might  moft  effectually  have  op- 
pofed  their  meafures 3I. 

3*  Lyfias,  p.  272. 

K  2  When 
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CHAP.         When  thefe  obftacles  were  removed,  Theramenes  (vvhofe  recent 

xxir.  ,  ... 

«-  ~  ,—y>    merit  prevented  the  fufpicion  of  the  aflembly)  propofed  an  embafly 

of  Therame-   to  Lacedsemon,  which  mould  requeft  a  fulpenfion  of  hoftilides,  and 
Spartans;  °    obtain,  if  poffible,    fome  moderate  terms   of  accommodation.     He 
named  himfelf,  with  nine  colleagues,  as  the  perfons  bed  qualified  to 
undertake  this  important  commiflion  ;    flattering  the  people  in  the 
cleared  and  leaft  ambiguous   terms,  with  an  undoubted  profpect  of 
fuccefs.     A  decree  was  immediately  pafied,   inverting  the  ambafla-- 
dors  with  full  powers.     They  afllimed  the  facred  badge  of  their  in- 
violable character,  reached  in  fafety  the  Spartan  camp,  held  a  con- 
ference with  king  Agis,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  capital.     During  four  months  they  carried  on  their  pretended 
negociation    with  the  fenate,  the  kings,    the  ephori,  and  efpecially 
with  Lyfander,  whofe  authority,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient  con- 
flitution  of  Sparta,  was  far  more  extenfive  than  that  of  all  the  other 
magiftrates  together.     With  him,    principally,    the  plan  was  con- 
certed for  compelling  the  Athenians  to  fubmit  to  terms  of  peace,, 
which  they  rauft  have  regarded  as  worfe,   not  only  than  war,  but 
death  3\     The  fortifications  of  their   harbours  were    to    be   demo- 
lifhed,  as  well  as  the  long  walls  which  joined  them  with  the  city: 
diey  were  to  furrender  all   their  fhips  but  twelve ;  to  refign  every 
pretenfion  to  their  ancient  polTcffions    in    foreign   parts  ;    to   recal  I 
from  banifhment  the  furviving  members   of  the  late  tyrannical  ari- 
ftocracy ;  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  Sparta  in  war;    and,    in  peace,, 
to  mould  their  political  conftitution  after  the  model  which  that  vic- 
torious republic  might  think  fit  to  prefcribe. 
which  Is  con-       When  Theramenes  produced  thefe  unexpected  fruits  of  his  boafted 
Athenians,      negociation,  the  Athenians  had  no  longer  either  ftrength  or  fpirit  to 
refill,  or  even   courage  to  die.     During  the  long  abfence   of  their 
ambafTadors,  the  fiege  had  been  carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  reinforced  by  the  Thebans  as  well  as  by  their 

31  Lyfias  againft  Eratolthenes,  p.  27.3. 

numerous 
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numerous  allies  of  Peloponnefus,  had  inverted  the  city  on  every  fide , 
the  harbours  were  clofely  blocked  up  by  Lyfander,  who  had  be- 
come matter  of  Melos,  Ceos,  iEgina,  and  Salamis  ;  iflands  fo  near 
to  Athens  that  they  were  almoft  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Attic 
territory.  The  greater!  mifery  prevailed  within  the  walls  ;  the  fa- 
mine was  intolerable,  and  the  difeafes  more  intolerable  than  the  fa- 
mine. The  full  period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  elapfed,  which,  if 
we  may  credit  a  mod  accurate  and  faithful  hiftorian 31,  had  been 
afligned  by  repeated  oracles  and  predictions,  as  the  deftined  term  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs.  The  princi- 
pal leaders  of  the  democracy  had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidious 
fnares  of  their  opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  ufurp  domeftic  tyranny.  That  odious 
faction  was  ready  to  approve  the  meafures  of  Theramenes,  who 
might  intimidate  the  dejected  aflembly  by  declaring  (a  moft  melan- 
choly truth)  that  the  feverity  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  exceffive  as  it 
feemed,  was  yet  moderation  and  lenity  when  compared  with  the 
furious  and  unextinguifhable  rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians, 
who  maintained  that  the  Athenians  deferved  not  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation ;  that  their  crimes  ought  to  be  perfecuted  with  unre- 
lenting vengeance ;  their  proud  city  demoliflied  with  fuch  perfect 
deftruction,  that  not  even  its  veftige  fhould  remain ;  and  the  in- 
folent  inhabitants  utterly  extirpated  from  Greece,  which  they 
had  fo  long  difturbed  by  their  ambition,  and  provoked  by 
their  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Such  an  argument  Theramenes 
might  have  employed,  if  it  had  been  neceflary  to  employ 
any  argument,  to  juftify  his  negociation  with  the  Spartans,  which 
was    confirmed    and    ratified    by    the    voice    of    the    ariftocratical 

31  The  words  of  Thucydides,  1.  v.  p.  362,  would  hit  thrice   nine  years;  which,  of  all 

are  very  remarkable.     "  He  remembers  that  predictions,  was  alone  firm  and  liable  j"   or 

T>om  the  firlt  commencement  of  hoftilities,  it  as   the  idiom   of  the   Greek   language   will 

'.::■}  been  constantly  prophefied  that  the  war  bear,  "  the  molt  firm  and  liable." 

2  cabal, 


CHAP. 
XXII. 
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C  xxn  P'    ca^a^  anx^  Submitted  to,  rather  than  accepted,  by  the  majority  of  the 

« r- — '    aifembly,  with  the  gloomy  filence  of  defpatr. 

Athens  fur-         On  the  fixteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the  Athenians  had 

renders  — its  ' 

humiliation     been  accuflomed  to  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  the  immortal  victory 

c votes  the 

companion  of  of  Salamis,  the  hoftile  armament  took  pofleflion  of  their  harbours; 
Olymp?16'  trie  combined  army  entered  their  gales.  The  walls  and  fortrefles  of 
a!  C  ao  .  t^ie  c^^r  °^  Minerva,  which  the  generous  magnanimity  of  its  inha- 
bitants, preferring  the  public  fafety  to  their  own,  had  abandoned  in 
defence  of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a  barbarian  invader,  were  ungrate- 
fully levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  implacable  refentment  of  the 
Greeks  ;  who  executed  their  deftrudlive  purpofc  with  all  the  eager- 
nefs  of  emulation,  boafting,  amidfl  the  triumphs  of  martial  mufic, 
that  the  demolition  of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  fucceeding  ages, 
as  the  true  sera  of  Grecian  freedom.  Yet  after  they  had  fatisfied  their 
vengeance,  they  feemed  to  regret  its  effects.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  feftival,  in  which  the  recitation  of  the 
poets  formed,  as  ufual,  the  principal  ornament  of  the  entertainment. 
Among  other  pieces  was  rehearfed  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  par- 
ticularly that  affecting  chorus,  "  We  come,  O  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon !  to  thy  ruftic  and  humble  roof."  The  words  were  fcarcely 
uttered,  when  the  whole  affembly  melted  into  tears,  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  that  young  and  virtuous  princefs,  expelled  the  roval  pa- 
lace of  'her  father,  and  inhabiting  a  miierable  cottage,  in  want  and 
wretchednefs,  recalling  the  dreadful  viciffitude  of  fortune  which  had 
befallen  Athens,  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  fovereign  of  Greece, 
but  deprived,  in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  (hips,  her  walls,  and  her 
ftrength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and  profperity  to  mi- 
fery,  dependence,  and  fervitude,  without  exerting  one  memorable 
.effort  to  brighten  the  laft  moment  of  her  defliny,  and  to  render  her 
fall  iiluftrious  ". 

33  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  &  feqq.     Diodor.  1.   xiii.   104.— 107.     Plut.   in  LyfajuL 
p,  438.     Lyfias  in  Eratofth.  &  Agorat. 

6 
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CHAP.      xxur. 

Rapacity  and  Cruelty  of  the  Spartan  Government. — The 
Thirty  Tyrants  in  Athens. — Perfecution  of  Lyfas  and 
his  Family. — Theramenes  oppofes  the  Tyrants. — San- 
quinary  Speech  of  Critias. — Death  of  Therame7ies.— 
Perfecution  and  Death    of  Alcibiades. — 'Ihrafybulus 

feizes  Phyle.  —  Defeats  the  Tyrants.  —  Memorable 
Speech  ofThrafybulus. — Oath  of  Amnefy — not  faith- 

fully  obferved.. 

THE  conqueft  of  Athens,  and  the  acknowledged  dominion  of  CHAP, 
Sparta,  terminated  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  ■  _  _ '  . 
years.  It  ftill  remained  for  Lyfander  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  JndVr^eitf5 
Samos\  which  enjoys  the  honourable  diftin&ion  of  being  the  laft  oftheSPar- 

'  J    J  °  tan  govern- 

fettlement  in  the  Eaft  that  defied  the  ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  menc- 
laft  which  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  Lyfander.  The  conquered' 
iflands  and  cities  fuffered  ftill  greater  vexations  under  the  Spartan, 
than  they  had  done  under  thef  Athenian,  empire.  Among  the  hoftile 
factions *'  which  ambition  or  danger  had'formed  in  thofe  turbulent, 
republics,  Lyfander  always  preferred  that  party  which  pofleffed  moft 

*   Comp.   Xenoph.   Hellen.  1.  ii.   p.. 461.  ^Thekwereiheavwu.uiria.imiSiKanxxizpxx^.i 

&  Plut.  iii.   p.   31.    in  Lyfand.  Lyfias   adv.  mentioned  by  Thucydides   and    Xenophon  ; 

Eratofth.   p.   274.  &  Diodor.  p.  396.     It  is  "  afibciations,    or   rather    confpiracies,    for 

remarkable,  that  Xenophon  and  Lyfias,  both  mutual  defence  in  courts   of  juftice,   and  for 

contemporaries,,  mould  differ  in  a  matter  of  mutual    affiftan.ee    in    obtaining    oftices    of 

chronology;    the   one   placing   the  conqueft  power." 
of  Samos  before,  and  the  other  after,  Lyfaa- 
der's  voyage  to  Athens. 

craft, 
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CJvmP'    craft>  and  leaft  patriotifm.     At  the  head  of  this  cabal,  he  placed  a 

si.A.1 1.1. 

v — w '    Spartan  Harmoftes,   or  governor,   on   whofe   obfequious  cruelty  he 

could  depend.  The  citadels  were  garrifoned  by  mercenaries ;  a 
tyrannical  faction  infulted  as  fubjects,  thofe  whom  they  had  envied 
as  rivals,  or  dreaded  as  enemies ;  and  every  fpecies  of  licence  and 
diforder  was  exercifed,  with  a  prefumption  that  could  be  equ;;; 
only  by  the  tamenefs  with  which  it  was  endured'.  The  Aiiatic 
Greeks  regretted  the  diihonourable  yoke  of  Perfia ;  they  regretted 
the  ftern  dominion  of  Athens ;  both  which  feemed  tolerable  evils, 
compared  to  the  oppreflive  cruelty  of  Sparta  and  Lyfander.  The 
contributions,  of  which  they  hail  formerly  fo  much  complained,  no 
longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Lyfander  was  the  firfl  and  the  lad 
conqueror  who  impofed  on  thofe  feeble  communities  the  enormous 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  talents4. 
Caufes  The  unrelenting  feverity  of  Sparta  has  ufually  been  afcribed  to  the 

sfcribed.  perfonal  character  of  her  general,  whofe  natural  arrogance  and 
cruelty  were  heightened  and  confirmed  by  'the  hidden  exaltation  of 
his  fortune.  From  the  fimple  citizen  of  a  fmall,  and  then  unfor- 
tunate republic,  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  the  arbiter  of  Greece. 
Athens  acknowledged  his  authority ;  the  fmaller  cities  courted  his 
protection ;  venal  poets  and  orators  extolled  him  with  odes  and 
panegyrics ;  he  was  honoured  with  crowns  and  flatues,  and  wor- 
ihipped  by  hymns  and  facrifices5.      Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 

3  Inftead  of  the  fweet  draught  of  Liberty,  after  the  furrender  of  Samos.     The  law  of 

Sparta,     according    to    Theopompus,    gave  Lycurgus  refpeding  gold   and   filver,   which 

Greece  the  bitter  cup   of  Slavery.     In   the  had  been  long  virtually,  was  now  formally, 

city  of  Miletus,   he   facrificed  at  once  eight  abolifned.     The   ufe  of  the  precious   metals 

hundred  men,  of  the  democratical  faclion,  to  was  allowed  to  the   ftate,    but   forbidden   to 

the   implacable    rage    of    their    adverfaries.  individuals,  under  pain  of  death.     The  pro- 

Plut.  in  Lyfand.  hibition,     however,     was     univerfally    difre- 

*  Diodorus,  p.  400.   fays,  n^sui  rut  x^iu"  garded  ;  many  Spartans  pofTefled  abundance 

ra-TMrtut  x«9'  Uetvrot,  "  more  than  a  thoufand  of  gold  and  filver;  none  incurred  the  penalty 

talents  yearly ;"  that  is,  above  two  hundred  of  the  law.     Compar.  Plat.  &  Xenoph.  loc. 

thoufand    pounds.      It    may    be    computed  citat.  &  lfocrat.  in  Archidam. 
from  Plut.  in  Lyfand.   &   Xenoph.  p.  462.         '  Plut.  in  Lyfand. 
that  Lyfander  fent  home  a  ftiH  larger  fum 

whatever 
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whatever  might  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Lyfander,  his  country    c  **  ^TP- 
is  juftly  accountable  for  the  wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  commit    v_  ■  -,— ,  _^ 
with  impunity ;   and  it  is  uncertain  whether  another  general,  placed 
in  the  fame  fituation,  would  have  acted  on  different  principles ;   fince 
the  nature  of  the  Spartan  inftitutions,  and  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  republic,  feemed  to  demand  and  juftify  uncommon  exertions  of 
feverity.     In  the  adminiftration  of  their  domeftic  government,  five 
or  fix  thoufand  Spartans  tyrannifed  over  thirty  thoufand  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  thefe  tyrannifed,  with  ftill  greater  rigour,   over  thrice  that 
number  of  flaves ;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  when  the  flaves 
were  aflbciated  with  the  troops6,  all  thefe  defcriptions  of  men,  Spar- 
tans, Lacedaemonians,  and  Helots,  would  tyrannife,  with  the  emula- 
tion of  cruelty,  over  their  conquered  fubjects. 

The  fcanty  materials  of  ancient  hiftory  cannot  enable  us  minutely  The  deep 
to  explain  the  humiliation  and  diftrefs  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  op-  ^fcjfthe 
preffed  by  the  double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans,  and  of  their  fellow-  madeoncon- 

r  '  .  .  temporaries. 

citizens.  Contemporary  writers,  who  beheld  this  fcene  of  mifery 
and  defolation,  feem  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  imprefs  its  horror.  Ifo- 
crates  endeavours  to  grafp  the  amplitude  of  the  fubject  in  the  vague 
language  of  general  defcription  ;  by  ftrokes  of  exaggeration  and 
hyperbole,  he  fupplies  the  place  of  clear  and  pofitive  information ; 
but  all  the  copioufnefs  and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  fink 
beneath  the  heavy  afflictions  of  that  unfortunate  people ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  orator  feems  to  labour  with  a  thought  which  he  is  un- 
able to  exprefs7.    It  is  not,  however,  from  fuch  rhetorical  defcriptions 

that 

6   The   Helots    then    took    the    title    of  fpeaking  of  the  ariftocratical  fa&ions   fup- 

vsoJaM-uJac,    Libertini  ,    Svixrai  &  to   v£oJaf*&j&;  ported  by  Lyfander  and  the  Lacedsmonians, 

**Ei/9tpo»  ■nSvt  eiv«i.      Thucydid.   1.  v.   p.  533.  Ifocrates   fays,    they   confided  of  wretches, 

From  fome  paffages  in  Ifocrates  (Panegyr.  &  "  whofe  cruelty  and  injuftice  are  unexampled 

de  Pace.),  it  fhould  feem  that  Lyfander  often  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.    From  what  indig- 

appointed  thefe  freed  men  to  offices  of  great  nity  did  they  abftain  ?  Into  what  excefles  were 

truft  and  authority.  they  not  tranfported?    They,  who  regarded 

1  See  the  oration  of  Ifocrates  on  the  peace,  the  mod  factious  as  the  molt  faithful;   the 

p.  17 j,  &c.     In  the  panegyric  of  Athens,  molt  treacherous  as  the  moft  deferving.  Their 

Vol.  II.                                                      l>  crimes 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 


The  thirty 
tyrants  in 
Athens. 
Olymp. 
xciv.  i. 
A,  C.  404. 


llluftrated 
by  the  per- 
fection of 
Lyfias  and 
his  family. 


that  we  can.  attain  an  adequate  and  fatisfa&ory  knowledge  of  the 
Spartan  adminiftration  :  hiftory  delights  in  plain  and  authentic  facts  ; 
and  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Athenians  themfelves,  will  beft  re- 
prefent  the  hardfhips  inflicted  on  their  Afiatic  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  Athenians  had  furrendered  their  fleet ;  their  walls  and  har- 
bours were  demolifhed  ;  their  citadel  was  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrifon,  commanded  by  Callibius,  the  friend  of  Lyfander  ;  and 
their  government  was  ufurped  by  thirty  men,  the  dependants  and 
creatures  cf  Sparta.  The  furious  and  profligate  Crkias  formed  a; 
proper  head  for  this  ariftocratical  council,  whofe  members  have  been 
juftly  branded  in  hiftory  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants8.. 
On  pretence  of  delivering  the  ftate  from  the  malice  of  informers,. 
and  the  turbulence  of  feditious  demagogues,  they  deftroyed  the  moll 
valuable  portion  of  the  community9.  Niceratus,  the  fon  of  Nicias,, 
and  a  fon  who  inherited  not  only  the  opulence,  but  the  virtues  of 
his  illuftrious  father,  was  condemned  to  death ;  Leon,  the  moft 
public-fpirited,  and  Antiphon,  the  moft  eloquent  of  his  contem- 
poraries, fhared  the  fame  fate ;  Thrafybulus  and  Anytus  were  ba— 
nifhed.  Whoever  was  known  to  be  powerful,  was  regarded  as; 
dangerous ;  whoever  was  fuppofed  to  be  rich,  was  accufed  as  cri- 
minal.    Strangers  and  citizens  were  involved  in  one  promifcuous- 

•    10 
ruin    . 

Amidft  this   general  wreck   of  whatever  was   rnolt.   worthy  and 

refpe&able,  I  fhall  felect  the  perfecution  of  Lyfias  and  his  family,. 

the  only  tranfaction  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  fuch  circumftances- 


crimes  proved  infeftioas,  and  changed  the 
mildnefs  of  human  nature  into  lavage  fero- 
city," &c.     See  p.  52,  &c. 

3  Their  names  are  preferved  in  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  ii.  3. 

9  Xenoph.  p.  462.  which  Caefar,  ap.  Sal- 
Tulh  de  bello  Catil.  c.  51.  evidently  had  in 
view.     "  Lacedsmonii   devi&is   Athenienfi- 


bus,  triginta  viros  impofuere.  ...  Hi  primo- 
coepere  pefiimum  quemque,  &  omnibus  in- 
vifum,  indemnatum  necare.  Eo  populus  lai- 
tari,  &  merito  dicere  fieri.  Port  ubi  paulla- 
tim  licentia  crevit  juxta  bonos  &  malos  libi* 
dinofe  interficere.  .  .  ,  Ita  civitas,  fervitute 
opprefla,  itultas  laetitias  graves  pcenas  dedit." 
,a  Xenoph.  1.  ii.  p.  463,  &  feqq. 

as 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 

< „  .1      ■/ 


as  anfwer  the  ends  of  hiftoiy.  Cephalus,  the  father  of  that  ingenious 
•orator,  was  by  birth  a  Syracufan.  The  friendfhip  of  Pericles  per- 
fuaded  him  to  fettle  in  Athens,  where,  under  the  protection  of  that 
powerful  ftatefman,  he  obtained  wealth  and  honours.  His  in- 
offenfive  and  generous  character  efcaped  the  enmity  and  perfecution 
to  which  the  opulent  Athenians  were  commonly  expofed ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty  years  in  the  midft  of  con- 
tinual trials  and  impeachments,  without  being  obliged  to  appear  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  litigation.  His  fons,  Lyfias  and  Pole- 
marchus,  inherited  his  innocence,  his  generofity,  and  his  good  for- 
tune. Though  poffeffed  of  the  mod  valuable  accomplishments,  na- 
tural and  acquired,  the  brothers  prudently  kept  aloof  from  the  dan- 
gerous paths  of  public  life ;  contented  with  their  domeftic  felicity, 
they  afpired  not  to  the  rank  of  Athenian  citizens  ;  but  liberally  con- 
tributed to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  from  the  profits  of  a 
flourifhing  manufacture  of  fhields,  which  they  carried  on  by  the 
labour  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  Haves.  The  cruelty  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  from  whofe  rapacious  eye  neither  obfcurity  could  conceal, 
nor  merit  defend,  occafioned  the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  im- 
mediate misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Lyfias,  who 
acted  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  overturning  that  deteftable  tyranny, 
and  in  bringing  its  authors  and  abettors  to  condign  punifli- 
ment ". 

The  hiftory  is  related  by  himfelf  with  perfpicuous  precifion,  and  The  orator^ 
graceful  fimplicity:  "The  tyrants  Theognis  and  Pifo  acquainted  that  matter.. 
their  affociates,  that  many  flrangers  eftablifhed  at  Athens  were  dif- 
-affected  to  the  government.'  This  was  a  plaufible  pretence  for  rifling 
.the  effects  of  thefe  unhappy  men  ;  a  rneafure  to  which  the  thirty 
were  not  only  excited  by  avarice,  but  prompted  by  fear.  Money 
was  become  necevTary  for  the  prefervation  of  their  power,  which, 
being  founded  on  ufurpation,  and  tyrannically  adminiflered,  .could 

"  See  the  Life  of  Lyfias,  and  the  Orations  there  referred  to,  p.  no,  &  feqq. 

X  2  only 
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CHAP,    only  be  maintained  by  tbe  influence  of  corruption,  and  the  mer- 
cenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.     The  life  of  man,  therefore,  they  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  the  amaffing  of  wealth  was  the 
principal  object  of  their  defire ;  to  gratify  which,  ten  ftrangers  were 
at  once  devoted  to  deftruction.     In  this  number,   indeed,   were  two 
poor  men ;  a  bafe  and  cruel  artifice  to  perfuade  you,  Athenians !  that 
the  remaining  "eight  had  been  condemned,  not  for  the  fake  of  their 
riches,  but  in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity  -T  as  if  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  public  had  ever  been  the  concern  of  that  tyrannical- 
cabal  !    Their  infamous  defign  was  executed  with  inhuman  cruelty.. 
Their  victims  were  taken  in  their  beds,  at  fupper,  in  the  privacy  of 
domeftic  retirement.     Me  they  feized  exercifing  the  rites  of  hofpi- 
tality ;  my  guefts  were  rudely  difmiffed  ;   I  was  delivered  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  worthlefs  Pifo.     While  his  accomplices  continued  in 
the  workfhop,  taking  a  lift  of  our  flaves  and  effects,  I  afked  him,, 
"  Whether  money  could  fave  my  life  ?"  "  Yes,  a  considerable  fum." 
"  I  will  give  you  a  talent  of  filver."     This  he  confented  to  accept,  as 
the  price  of  my  fafety  j   and  to  fuch  a  melancholy  fituation  was-  1 
reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  confolation  to  depend  on 
the  precarious  faith  of  a  man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  defpiled  eve; y 
law,  human  and  divine.     But  my  comfort  was  of  ihort  duration ; 
for  I  had  no  (boner  opened  my  coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than 
he  ordered  his  attendant  to  feize  the  contents,  confifting  of  three 
talents  of  filver,   an  hundred  Daricks,  three  hundred  Cyzicenes,  and 
three  filver  cups.     I  intreated  Pifo  to  allow  me  a  fmali  fum  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  my  journey.     But  he  defired  me  to  be  thankful 
to  efcape  with  my  life.      Going  out   together,  we  met  the   tyrants 
Melobius  and  Mnefitheides,  returning  from   the  workfhop.     They 
enquired,  where  we  were  going  ?     Pifo  anfwercd,  to  examine  the 
houfe  of  my  brother  Polemarchus.     They  defired   him   to  proceed  ; 
but  commanded   me  to  follow  them  to  the  houfe  of  Damafippus. 
Pifo  whifpered  me  to  be  filent,  and   to  fear  nothing,   becaufe   he 

would 
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would  immediately  come  there.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  found  ^.J*  fTp* 
Theognis  guarding  feveral  of  my  companions  in  calamity.  I  in-  \— -„—.^ 
creafed  the  number  of  his  prifoners  ;  but  obtained  an  opportunity  to 
reprefent  my  innocence  and  misfortunes  to  Damafippus,  intreating 
him,  by  our  pall  friendfhip,  to  employ  his  influence  in  my  behalf. 
He  aflured  me  of  his  intention  to  intercede  with  Theognis,  whofe 
avarice  would  eafily  perfuade  him  to  betray  his  truft.  While  they 
converfed  on  this  fubject,  I  took  advantage  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
houfe  to  efcape  through  three  fecret  paffages,  which  all  happened  to 
be  open  and  unguarded ;  and  fortunately  reaching  the  country-houfe 
of  my  friend  Archimaus,  a  ihip- matter,  fent  him  to  the  city,  that  he 
might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  brother.  He  difcovered,  that  the 
tyrant  Eratofthenes  had  dragged  him  from  the  road,  and  conducted 
him  to  prifon,  where  he  was  ordered  to  drink  hemlock.  At  this 
melancholy  news,  I  failed  to  Megara,  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Our  effects  became  the  property  of  the  tyrants,  whofe  mean  avarice 
fpared  not  the  fmalleft  trifle  belonging  to  us.  Even  the  geld  ear- 
rings of  Polemarchus's  wife  were  forcibly  torn  away  by  the  brutaL 
Melobius'V 

The  Thirty  juftified  thefe  abominable  acts  of  cruelty  by  the  Theramenes 
authority  of  a  fervile  fenate,  which  they  ftill  allowed  to  fubfift  as  the  ^rpa°'t"  the 
inftrument  and  accomplice  of  their  tyranny.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  in  a  city  accuftomed  to  the  utmoft  liberty  of 
opinion  and  freedom  of  debate,  a  body  of  five  hundred,  or  even  of 
thirty  men,  mould  continue  to  agree  in  the  fame  odious  and  op- 
preflive  meafures.  The  firft  feeds  of  difcord,  or  rather  the  firfl 
fymptoms  of  repentance,  appeared  in  the  fpeeches  and  behaviour  of 
the  bold  and  active  Theramenes ;  who,  though  the  principal  author 
of  the  ufurpation,  was  already  difpofed  by  the  humanity  of  his  na- 
ture, or  by  the  Angular  inconftancy  of  his  temper'3,  to  deftroy  the 

11  See  the  difcourfes  of  Lyfias  againft  Ago-  more  favourably  ;  and  Ariftot.  apud  P!ut.  Hi- 
rams  and  Eratofthenes,    p.  258,  &  feqq.  337.    &  Diodor.   p.  350.  &  feqq.   ftill  more 

13  Thucydid.   viii.    68.    &   feqq.      Lyfias  favourably  than  Xenophon. 
adverf.    Eratollh,      Xenophon    paints    him 

work 
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CxxniP*    wor^  °f  ^'IS  owtl  ^an^s'     His  flrenuous  endeavours  -were  oifed  to 

v— — v '    fave  the  innocent  and  unhappy  victims  whom  his  furious  colleagues 

.daily  devoted  to  defr.ruc~t.ion  ;  under  his  protection  the  citizens  af- 
fembled,  and  exprefTed  their  refentment  or  delpair;  and  it  wasjuftlv 
apprehended  that  the  government  of  the  Thirty  might  be  diffolved 
by  the  fame  means,  and  by  the  fame  man,  who  had  fet  on  foot  and 
fubverted  the  fhort-lived  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred.  The  prefent 
ufurpation,  indeed,  was  defended  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrifon;  but 
the  Thirty  dreaded  the  influence  of  Theramenes  over  the  foreign 
troops  ;  they  dreaded  ftill  more  his  influence  over  the  Athenian  ci- 
tizens. When  they  confidered  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  the  unjuft  violence  of  their  adminiftration,  they  reflected 
on  the  paft  with  pain,  and  viewed  the  future  with  terror.  But  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  prop  the 
tottering  fabric  of  their  power  by  enlarging  its  bafe.  Three  thou- 
sand citizens  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  advantages  and  dan- 
gers of  their  government.  The  reft  were  difarmed  and  treated  with 
an  inereafe  of  feverity. 
Tie  is  ace u fed  Theramenes  vainly  oppofed  the  criminal  defigns  of  his  colleagues, 
y  nuas'  who  implicitly  fubmitted  their  opinions  to  the  implacable  fury  of 
Critias.  He  it  was  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boldly  to  perfe- 
vere,  and  to  remove  every  obftacle  to  the  unlimited  gratification  of 
their  pafflons.  The  fafety  of  Theramenes,  he  affured  them,  was  no 
longer  compatible  with  their  own.  His  delicacy,  real  or  affected 
was  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  prefent  adminiftration ; 
nor  could  the  government  of  Thirty,  any  more  than  that  of  one  ty- 
rant, admit  of  being  curioufly  canvaffed,  or  faftidioufly  oppofed.  Thefe 
fentiments  being  received  with  approbation,  we  might  expect  that 
Theramenes  mould  have  been  deftroyed  by  that  hidden  and  open 
violence  which  had  proved  fatal  to  fo  many  others.  But  as  the  moft 
daring  violators  of  the  laws  of  fociety  are  obliged  to  eftablifh  and  ob- 
ferve  fome  rules  of  juftice,  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  it  had 

been 
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been  refolved  by  the  Thirty,  that,  amidft  the  violent  and  capricious    c  *1V.^TP' 

*  A  XIII. 

outrages  which  they  committed  againft  their  fubjects,  none  of  their  \» — ( — -» 
own  number  mould  be  put  to  death  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial 
before  the  fenate ;  a  privilege  extending  to  the  three  thoufand  in- 
trufted  with  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  fufficiently  denoting  the  miferable 
condition  of  the  other  citizens.  The  fenate  was  aflembled  to  try  The- 
ramenes  ;  but  this  tribunal  was  furrounded  by  armed  men.  When1 
the  pretended  criminal  appeared,  Critias  addrefled  the  court  in  a 
ipeech  too  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Should  you  imagine,  O  fenators  !  confidering  the  great  num-  Sanguinary 
bers  who  have  fuffered  death,,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  unne-  Critfasj 
cefTary  cruelty,  you  will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflecting  that  re- 
volutions of  government  muft  always  be  attended  with  bloodfhed  ; 
but  particularly  when  a  populous  city  like  Athens,  which  has  been 
long  pampered  with  liberty,  is  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  a 
few-  The  actual  form  of  administration  was  impofed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians as  the  condition  of  the  public  fafety.  In  order  to  main- 
tain its  authority  we  have  removed  thofe  feditious  demagogues,, 
whofe  democratical  madnefs  hath  occafioned  all  our  part  calamities. 
It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this  ufeful  work,  and  to  deftroy,  with- 
out fear  or  compaffion,  all  who  would  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
Should  a  man  of  this  dangerous  difpofition  be  found  in  our  own 
order,  he  ought  to  be  punifhed  with  double  rigour,  and  treated  not 
only  as  an  enemy  but  as  a  traitor.  That  Theramenes  is  liable  to 
this  accufation  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct.  He 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  he  difTolved  the  po- 
pular government ;  he  directed  and  approved  the  firft  and  boldeft 
meafures  of  our  adminiftration  :  but  no  fooner  did  difficulties  arife 
than  he  deferted  his  afTociates,.  declared  his  opposition  to  their  de- 
figns,  and  undertook  the  protection  of  the  populace.  When  the 
weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he  purfued  the  fame  courfe  with  his 
companions,  but,,  on  the  firft  change  of  wind,  he  thought  proper  to 

alter 
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alter  his  navigation.  With  fnch  an  irrefoiute  fteerfman  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  govern  the  helm  of  the  republic,  and  to  guide  the  veffel  to 
her  deftined  harbour.  This  dangerous  inconfiftency  ought,  indeed, 
to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  to  whofe  character  perfidy  is 
congenial.  He  began  his  political  career  under  the  direction  of  his 
father  Hagnon,  a  violent  partifan  of  democracy.  He  afterwards 
changed  his  fyftem,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  nobles. 
He  both  eftablifhed  and  diflblved  the  government  of  the  four  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  whole  ftrain  of  his  behaviour  proves  him  unfit  to 
govern,  and  unworthy  to  live  "V 
Therame-  Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  perfuafive  defence,  acknowledg- 

ing, "  That  he  had  often  changed  his  conduct,  but  denying  that  he 
had  ever  varied  his  principles.  When  the  democracy  flourifhed  he 
had  maintained  the  juft  rights,  but  reprelfed  the  infolence,  of  the 
people.  When  it  became  neceflary  to  alter  the  form  of  the  republic, 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Spartans,  he  had  fupported 
the  legal  power,  but  oppofed  the  tyranny,  of  the  magiftrates.  Under 
every  adminiftration  of  government  he  had  approved  himfelf  the 
friend  of  moderation  and  juftice,  which  he  ftill  continued,  and  ever 
would  continue,  to  recommend  and  enforce,  convinced  that  thofe 
virtues  alone  could  give  liability  and  permanence  to  any  fyftem  of 
government,  whether  ariftocratical  or  popular." 

Theramenes  The  fenators  murmured  applaufe,  unawed  by  the  prefence  of  Cri- 
«.\ecntion°  tias  ari(l  n^s  aflbciates.  But  this  furious  tyrant  made  a  fignal  to  the 
armed  men,  who  furrounded  the  fenate-houfe,  to  fhew  the  points 
of  their  daggers ;  and  then  ftepping  forward,  faid,  "  It  is  the  duty, 
O  fenators !  of  a  prudent  magiftrate,  to  prevent  the  deception  and 
danger  of  his  friends.  The  countenance  of  thofe  brave  youths 
(pointing  to  his  armed  partifans)  fufficiently  difcovers  that  they  will 
not  permit  you  to  fave  a  man  who  is  manifeftly  fubverting  the  go- 

,4  Xenoph.  p.  464—466. 

vernment : 
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vernment:    I,  therefore,  with  the  general  confent,  ftrike  the  name    CJl.f,7, 

of  Theramenes  from  the  lift   of  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  be  tried ^— -* 

before  the  fenate ;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I 
condemn  him  to  immediate  death."  Roufed  by  this  unexpected  and 
bloody  fentence,  Theramenes  ftarted  from  his  feat,  and  fprang  to  the 
altar  of  the  fenate-houfe,  at  once  imploring  the  compaflion,  and 
urging  the  in  fere  ft  of  the  fpectators,  whole  names,  he  obferved, 
might  be  ftruck  out,  and  whofe  lives  might  be  facrificed,  as  unjuftly 
and  cruelly  as  his  own.  But  the  terror  of  armed  violence  prevented 
any  afliftance  or  interceflion  ;  and  the  eleven  men  (for  thus  the 
Athenian  delicacy  ftyled  the  executioners  of  public  juftice)  dragged 
him  from  the  altar,  and  hurried  him  to  execution. 

In  proceeding  through  the  market-place  the  unhappy  victim  of  His-deatW. 
tyranny  invoked  the  favour  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
had  often  been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  defended  by  his  va- 
lour. But  the  impudent  Satyrus,  the  chief  minifter  of  vengeance 
both  in  authority  and  cruelty,  fternly  told  him,  that  if  he  continued 
his  lamentations  and  uproar  he  mould  foon  cry  in  good  earneft  ,s : 
"And  fhall  I  not,"  faid  Theramenes,  M  though  I  remain  filent?"  When 
he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  he  poured  a  libation  on  the  ground  with 
a  health  to  the  honeft  Critias  ;  circumftances  unworthy  to  relate,  if 
they  proved  not,  that  even  in  his  laft  moments,  he  was  forfaken 
neither  by  his  faeetioufnefs  nor  by  his  fortitude  l6. 

The   death   of  Thscamenes  delivered  the  tyrants  from  the  only  Exceflive 

•    r  j  cruelty  of  the 

reftramt  which  tended  to  controul  their  mlolence,  and  to  moderate  tyrants. 

15  '<Jri  Mftufoi-ro,  h  ft»  c-tuvYiasiw.    Literally,  flant,  moft  writers  allow.     Lyfias   adverfus 

that  he  would  cry  out  unlefs  he  were  filent.  Eratofthen.  accufes  him  of  many  deliberate 

The  inaccurate  language  -of  the  executioner  crimes ;  but  he  died  in  a  virtuous  caufe,  and, 

furnimed  occafion  to  the  fmart  reply  of  The-  however  he  adled,  left  the  fcene  gracefully, 

ramenes.  "  Quam  me  dele&atTheramenes!  quamelato 

l6.Xenoph.  p.  470.     The  glorious  death  animo  eft  !    Etfi  enim  flemus,  cum  legimus, 

of  Theramenes  cancelled  the  imperfections  tamen  non  miferabiliter  vir  clarus  moritur." 

-of  his  life.    That  his  character  was  incon-  Cic.  Tufc.  Qua;ft. 

Vox,  II.  M  4jieir 
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Cxxni.P"    their  cruelt7-     TheY  miSht  now  indulge  in  all  the  licentioufnefs  cf 

«— v >    outrage,  without  the  fear  of  reproach  or  the  danger  of  refiftance. 

Their  miferable  fubjetts  were  driven  from  the  city,  from  the  Pirzeus, 
from  their  houfes,  their  farms,  and  their  villages,  which  were  divided 
among  the  deteftable  inftruments  of  an  odious  ufurpation.  Nor  did 
the  tyrants  flop  here.  A  mandate  was  publifhed,  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Spartan  fenate,  prohibiting  any  Grecian  city  to  re- 
ceive the  unfortunate  fugitives.  But  this  inhuman  order  was  almoft 
univerfally  difobeyed  ;  the  facred  laws  of  hofpitality  prevailed  over 
the  terror  of  an  unjuft  decree  ;  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Megara  were 
crowded  with  Athenian  exiles  ". 
They  dread  In  exercifing  thofe  abominable  ads  of  cruelty,  the  Thirty  proba- 
tions of  Al-  bly  confulted  the  immediate  fafety  of  their  perfons,  but  they  preci- 
pitated the  downfal  of  their  power.  The  oppreffed  Athenians,  whofe 
fufferings  feemed  no  longer  tolerable,  required  only  a  leader  to  roufe 
them  to  arms,  and  to  conduct  them  to  victory  and  to  vengeance^ 
This  danger  the  tyrants  had  greater  reafon  to  apprehend,  fince  they 
could  not  expect  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrifon,  while  the  efforts 
of  Lyfander  and  the  Spartans  were  principally  directed  towards 
the  extenfion  of  their  Afiatic  conquefts.  The  abilities  and  refent- 
ment  of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as  the  perfon  beft  qualified  to 
undertake  the  arduous  and  honourable  defign  of  re-afTembling  the 
fugitives,  and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to  recover  their  loft 
country.  That  illuftrious  exile  had  been  driven  from  his  Thracian 
fortrefs  by  the  terror  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  then  mafters  of  the 
Hellefpont,  and  had  acquired  a  fettlement  under  the  protection  of 
Pharnabazus,  in  the  little  village  of  Grynium  in  Phrygia,  where, 
undifturbed  by  the  dangerous  contentions  of  war  and  politics,  he 
enjoyed  an  obfcure  happinefs  in  the  bofom  of  love  and  friendfhip. 
But  the  cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  purfued  him  to  this  laft  retreat. 

17  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  236. 

Lyfander 
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Lyfander  told  Pharnabazus  that  the   facrifice  of  Alcibiades  was    CJ^I  p* 
necefTary  for  the  fafety  of  that  form  of  government  which  had  been    — -~ / 

e  His  death. 

recently  eftablifhed  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was  the  mtereft  both  ot 
Sparta  and  of  Perlia  to  maintain.  A  private  reafon  (which  will  af- 
terwards appear)  prevailed  with  the  fatrap  to  pay  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  bloody  advice.  A  band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  fent 
to  furprife  and  deflroy  Alcibiades.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his 
prowefs,  that  thefe  timid  aflaflins  durft  not  attack  him  in  broad 
day,  or  by  open  force.  They  chofe  the  obfeurity  of  night 
to  furround  and  fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  which,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  compofed  of  light  and 
combuftible  materials.  The  crackling  noife  of  the  flames  alarmed 
Alcibiades,  whofe  own  treacherous  character  rendered  him  always 
fufpicious  of  treachery.  He  matched  his  fword,  and,  twilling  his 
mantle  round  his  left  arm,  rufhed  through  the  flaming  edifice,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  Arcadian  friend,  and  by  his  affectionate  mil- 
trefs  Timandra  ,8.  The  cowardice  of  the  Phrygians,  declining  to 
meet  the  fury  of  his  afTault,  covered  him  with  a  fhower  of  javelins., 
But  even  thefe  Barbarians  fpared  the  weaknefs  and  the  fex  of  Ti- 
mandra, .  hofe  tears  and  entreaties  obtained  the  melancholy  confo- 
lation  of  burying  her  unfortunate  lover  ;  a  man  whofe  various  cha- 
racter ban  only  be  reprefented  in  the  wonderful  viciflitudes  of  his 
life  and  fa-tune  ;  and  who,  though  eminently  adorned  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth",  wealth,  valour,  and  eloquence,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  .  ts  of  nature,  and  acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient 
in  difcretion  and  probity,  involved  his  country  and  himfelf  in 
inextricable  calamities'. 

Although  the   life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  highly  pernicious  to  his  Thrafybulus. 

0  W|th  a  hand- 

■country,  his  death,  at  this  particular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a  ful  of  fugi- 
tives, (eize« 
misfortune,  if  the  Athenian' exiles  at  Thebes  had  not  been  headed  Phyla. 

by  a  man  who  poflefled  his  excellencies,  purified  from  his   defects 

*8  Corn.  Nepos,  &  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

M  2  and 
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CHAP,    and  vices.     The  enterprifing  courage  of  Thrafybulus  was  animated 
«_   -.-  _»    by  the  love  of  liberty  ;    and  while  he  generally  followed  '9  the  rules 
of  juftice  and  humanity,  he  had  magnanimity  to  conceive,  abilities 
to  conduct,  and   perfeverance  to   accompliih,  the  boldeft  and  moft 
arduous  defigns.     Having  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  un- 
happy fugitives  in  Thebes  andMegara,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  feventjf 
intrepid  followers  to  feize  the  important  fortrefs  of  Phyla,  fituate  oa 
The  tyrants     the  Boeotian  and  Athenian  frontier.     This  daring  enterprife  alarmed 
thekat-"        tne  tyrants,  who  marched  forth  with  the  flower  of  their  troops  to 
tempts todif-   difl0{jrre   the  new  earrifon.      But  the  natural  ftrength  of  the.  place 

lodge  them.  R  °  .  . 

baffled  their  affault  ;    and,  when  they  determined  to  invert  it,  tha 
unexpected  violence  of  a  tempeft,  accompanied  with  an  extraordi- 
nary fall  of  fnow ",  obliged  them  to  defift  from   their  undertaking. 
They  returned  with  precipitation  to  Athens,  leaving  behind  part  of 
their  attendants  and   baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  garrifon  of 
Phyla  ;    the  ftrengfh  of  which  continually  augmented  by  the  con- 
fluence of  Athenian  exiles,  and  foon  increafed  from  feventy,  to  feveu 
hundred,,  men. 
Thrafybulus        The  tyrants  had  juft  reafon  to  apprehend  that  thefe  daring  inva- 
defeat  "he"     ^ers  might  ravage  the  furrounding  country,  and  even  attack  the  ca— 
enemy.  pital.     Alarmed  by  this  danger   they   difpatched  feveral  troops   of 

horfe,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  Lacedaemonian    mercenaries,, 
•who  encamped  in  a  woody  country,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  fur- 
longs from  Phyla,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  and  reprefs  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  enemy..    But  thefe  forces,  which  had  been  fent  to- 
guard  the  territory  and  city  from  furprife,  were  themfelves  furprifed 
by  Thrafybulus,  who  filently  marched  forth  in  the  night,  pofted  his 
men  amidft  the  concealed  intricacies  of  the.  foreft,  and  fuddenly  at- 
tacked the  Lacedaemonians  before  they  had  time  to  recoiled:  them- 
felves, or  even  to  ftand   to  their  arms.     The  dread  of  an  ambufh. 

'*  His  conduft,  as  will   appear  hereafter,        10   TLmytynTca    t»,-  fuxto;  %jm   •nx^'Kr^r.;. 
was  not  uniform.  Xenoph.  p.  471. 

probably 
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probably  prevented  the  wary  general  from  following  them  to  any 
great  diftance  from  the  garrifon.  An  hundred  and  twenty  men  were 
flain  in  the  purfuit  ;  a  trophy  was  erected  ;  the  baggage  and  arms 
were  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Phyla  '. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  infpired  the  Thirty  with  fuch  terror  that  The  tyrant* 
they  no  longer  regarded  a  demolifhed  city  like  Athens  as  proper  for  Eleufis. 
their  refidence.     They  determined  to   remove  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eleufis,  which,  in  cafe  of  extremity,  feemed  more  capable 
of  defence.       The    three  thoufand,  who  were   entrufted    with    the 
ufe  of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and  afhfted  them  in  trea- 
cheroufly   putting  to   death   all  fuch    of  the   Eleufinians   as   were 
thought  difaffeded  to  the  ufurpation.     Under  pretence  of  mufter- 
ing  the   inhabitants,    thofe    unhappy    men    were    fingly   conducted 
through  a  narrow  gate  leading  to  the  fhore,  where  they  were  fuc- 
cefhvely  difarmed,  bound,  and  executed,  by  the  cruel  inftruments  of 
tyranny". 

Meanwhile  the  garrifon  of  Phyla  continually  received  new  rein-  Thrafybulus 
forcements.      The   orator  Lyfias,    whofe    domeftic    fufferings   have  [h^p^u! 
been  recently  defcribed,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and  the  authors  of  his  own 
banifhment ".       Thefe   ufeful    fupplies   encouraged  Thrafybulus   to 
attempt  furprifing  the  Pirseus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  confifting 
chiefly    of   tradefmen,    merchants,   and   mariners,   bore   with    great 
impatience  and  indignation,  the  injuries  of  a  fubordinate  council  of 
Ten,  the  obfequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty.     This   enterprife  was 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  although  the  tyrants  brought  forth  their  whole 
force  to  oppofe  it.     Having   intercepted  their  march  to  the  place, 
Thrafybulus  occupied  a  rifing  ground,  which  gave  him  a  decifive 
advantage  in  the  engagement. 

"  Xenoph.  p.  471.       "  Id.  ibid-  his  ufual  inaccuracy,  fays  Lyfias  Sjracufanus 

*»  luftin.  1.  v.  c.  is.   The  compiler,  with    orator. 

Before 
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Cxxili P*        Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  animated  their  valour  and 
*■ '    refentment,  by  reminding  them,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right  con- 

Addrefles  his  '     ~J  . 

followers  in     lifted  of  thofe  Lacedsemonians  whom  only  five  days  before  they  had 

fight  of  the  J  J  / 

enemy.  ihamefully  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  that  the  troops  on  the  left  were 

commanded  by  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  unjuftly  driven  them 
into  banifhment,  confifcated  their  property,  and  murdered  their 
deareft  friends.  "  But  the  gods  have  finally  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity (long  ardently  defired)  to  face  our  oppreflors  with 
arms  in  our  hands,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  their  multiplied 
wickednefs  and  cruelty.  When  they  inverted  us  at  Phyla,  the  gods, 
confulting  our  fafety,  ruffled  the  ferenity  of  the  fky  with  an  un- 
expected tempeft.  The  affiftance  of  Heaven  enabled  us,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  to  raife  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes  ;  and  the 
fame  divine  Providence  full  favours  us  with  the  moft  manifeft  marks 
of  partiality.  The  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  clofe  array; 
they  muft  be  obliged  to  afcend  the  eminence;  the  javelins  of  their 
rear  cannot  reach  beyond  their  van ;  while,  from  the  reverfe  of  thefe 
circumftances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs  be  difcharged  in  vain.  Let 
us  avail  ourfelves,  therefore,  of  an  arrangement  evidently  produced 
by  the  favour  of  Heaven  ;  each  foldier  remembering,  that  he 
never  can  atchieve  a  more  honourable  victory,  or  obtain  a  more 
glorious  tomb2"." 

The  tyrants         The  revered  authority  of  the  prieft   enforced  the  exhortation  of 

defeated. 

the  general.  He  promifed  them  complete  fuccefs,  provided  they 
forbore  to  charge,  till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wounded : 
"  Then,"  added  he,  "  I  will  conduct  you  on  to  victory,  though  I  my- 
felf  fhall  fall."  He  had  fcarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelins ;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine  impulfe,  he  rufhed 
forward  to  the  attack.  Both  parts  of  his  prediction  were  accom- 
plilhed.  The  battle  was  neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias  and 
Hippomachus,  the  two  moft  violent  of  the  tyrants,  were  left  among 

14  Xenoph.  p.  473.  &  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  414. 

.2  the 
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the  flain.     Thrafybulus  judicioufly  avoided  to  purfue  the  fcattered 

fugitives,  who  being  fuperior  in  number,  might  ftill  rally  and  renew 

the  battle,   if  he  quitted  the  advantage  of  the  ground.      But  having 

proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  flopped  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 

and  commanded  the  herald  Cleocritus  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice, 

"Wherefore,  Athenians!    would   you   fly  from    your   countrymen?   His  procla- 
im 1  r  1         •       •>     tim         1  1  ■    r,     mationtothe 

Wherefore  have  you  driven  them  from  the  city?  Why  do  you  thirlt  vanquiflied. 
for  their  blood?  We  are  all  united  by  religious,  civil,  and  domeftic 
ties.  Often,  with  combined  arms,  have  we  fought,  by  fea  and 
land,  to  defend  our  common  country  and  common  freedom.  Even 
in  this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented  by  the  ambition 
of  impious  and  abominable  tyrants,  who  have  fhed  more  blood 
in  eight  months,  than  the  Peloponnefians,  our  public  enemies,  in  ten 
years.  We  have  lamented  your  misfortunes  as  much  as  our  own ; 
nor  is  there  a  man  whom  you  have  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  whofe 
death  does  not  excite  our  fympathy,  and  inereafe  our  affliction." 
The  tyrants,  dreading  the  effect  of  a  proclamation  well  calculated  to 
fow  the  feeds  of  difaffection,  led  off  their  troops  with  great  precipi- 
tation ;  and  Thrafybulus,  without  dripping  the  dead,  marched  to  the 
Piraeus Is. 

Next  day  the  Thirty,  fhaniefully  difcomfited  in  the  engagement,   Government 
and  deprived  of  Critias,  their  furious,  but  intrepid  leader,  took  their 


cemvirs ; 


melancholy  feats  in  council  with  ftrong  indications  of  expected  ruin. 
Their  unfortunate  fubjects  accufed  their  commanders,  and  each  other; 
a  new  fedition  arofe ;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed,  until  the  tyrants 
had  been  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  ten  magiftrates  (one  elected 
from  each  tribe)  appointed  in  their  room16.  The  furviving  tyrants, 
with  thofe  who  were  too  clofely  united  with  them  in  guilt,  not  to  be 
united  in  intereft,  fled  to  Eleuns. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Decemvirs,  who  now  aflumed  the   as- violent  as 

&  r  ...  that  of  the 

government,  mould  have  been  deterred  from  injuftice  by  the  fatal  ex-  Thirty. 

*5  Xenoph.  p,  474.  w  Idem,  ibid.  &  Ifocrat.  ii.  p.  426. 

ample 
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Lylander 
marches  to 
the  Pira;us. 


CvYmP'  amP^e  0I"  their  predeceflbrs.  But  in  the  turbulent  republics  of 
Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  of  practical  liberty.  Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or  a 
prevailing  faction  of  either ;  whatever  party  in  the  ftate  obtained  the 
chief  adminiftration,  their  authority  was  almoft  alike  oppreffive  and 
tyrannical.  Alternately  matters  and  flaves,  thofe  fierce  republicans 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  draw  that  decifive  and  im- 
pervious line  between  the  power  of  government,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjett;  a  line  which  forms  the  only  folid  barrier  of  an  uniform, 
confident,  and  rational  freedom. 

The  Ten  had  no  fooner  been  inverted  with  the  enfigns  of  com- 
mand, than  they  fhewed  an  equal  inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  tyrannife  over  their  fellow-citizens17. 
After  various  fkirmifhes,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of  two  weeks, 
and  generally  proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 
Thrafybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleufis  and  in  Athens  difpatched 
meflengers  to  folicit  farther  afliftance  from  Sparta  and  Lyfander. 
That  active  and  enterprifing  leader  employed  his  ufual  diligence  to 
protect  the  government  which  he  had  eftablifhed.  At  the  head  of 
a  powerful  body  of  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  Pira?us,  which 
he  inverted  by  land ;  while  his  brother  Libys,  who  commanded  a 
confiderable  fquadron,  blocked  up  the  harbour". 

Thefe  vigorous  exertions  reftored  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the 
tyrants ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Thrafybulus  and  his  followers 
muft  have  fpeedily  been  compelled  to  furrender,  had  the  Spartan 
commanders  been  allowed  to  act  without  controul.  But  the  proud 
arrogance  of  Lyfander,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of  his  dependants, 
provoked  the  indignation  and  refentment  of  whatever  was  moft 
refpectable  in  his  country.  The  kings,  magiftrates,  and  fenate,  con- 
fpired  to  humble  his  ambition ;  and,  left  he  fhould  enjoy  the  glory 


His  meafures 
thwarted  by 
Paufanias. 


Lyfias  adverf.  Eratofth.  p.  212.  &  feqq. 


*'  Xenoph.  p.  476.  &  Diodor.  ubi  fupra. 
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oF  conquering  Athens  a  fecond  time,  Paufanias,  the  moft  popular    c  **■£  p.- 
and  beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  haftily  levied  the  domeflic  troops,    v- — ,— — / 
and    a   confiderable    body    of  Peloponnefian    allies,    and    marching 
through  the  Iflhmus  of  Corinth  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens;  little  felicitous  to  increafe  the  difTentions  in  that  city,  pro- 
vided he  could  anticipate  and  thwart  the  meafures  of  Lyfander. 

While  the  two  Lacedaemonian  armies  difcovered,  in  the  diftance  Paufanias 
of  their  encampments,  a  difunion  of  their  views  and  interefts,  an  in-  inm-eftVf*6 
cident  happened  which  determined  Paufanias  to  undertake  the  pro-  j^^ad 
tection  cf  Thrafybulus  and  his  adherents ;  a  refolution  to  which  he  herents- 

4  _  Olymp. 

was  naturally  inclined  from  oppofition  to  an  envied  and  odious  xciv.  2. 
rival.  Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of  an  amiable  and  refpectable 
character,  brought  him  the  children  of  Niceratus  and  Eucrates ; 
the  former  the  fon,  the  latter  the  brother,  of  the  great  Nicias,  with 
whom  the  Spartan  king  was  connected  by  the  hereditary  ties  of 
hofpitality  and  friendfhip.  Having  placed  the  helplefs  infants  on 
his  knees,  he  conjured  him,  by  his  religious  regard  for  the  memory 
of  their  much-refpected  anceftor,  to  pity  their  innocence  and  weak- 
nefs,  and  to  defend  them  againft  the  cruel  tyranny  of  a  worthlefs  fac- 
tion, ambitious  to  cut  off  and  deflroy  whatever  was  diftinguifhed  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue19.  This  affecting  fcene,  had  it  failed  to  touch 
the  heart  of  Paufanias,  mull  at  leaft  have  afforded  him  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  embracing  the  party  of  Thrafybulus,  which  numbered 
among  its  adherents  the  friends  and  family  of  Nicias,  who  had  long 
been  fufpected  of  an  undue  attachment  to  the  Spartan  intereft. 

Before  he  could  fully  perfuade  the  enemy  of  his  favourable  inten-  Commif- 
tions,  feveral  bloody  fkirmifhes  were  fought,  in  which  the  partifans  po^teVTo 
of  democracy  defended  the  Piraeus  with  unequal  force,  but  with  un-  iettle  the 

4  ,  affairs  of 

common  refolution30.     At  length  Paufanias  made  them  underfland,  Athens, 
that,  inftead  of  deftroying  their  perfons,  he  wifhed  to  protect  their 

19  Lyfias  adv.  Poliuchum,  p.  323.  and  the  tranflation  of  Lyfias,  p.  231. 
30  Xenoph.  Diodor.  Lyfias,  ubi  fupra. 

Vol.  II.  N  liberties^ 
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CxxmP'    frberties.     *n  Athens  his  emiffaries  made  known  this  unexpected  re- 

«*=—*-»—/  volution,  which  excited  a  numerous  party  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  tyrants,  and  to  defire  a  reconciliation  with  their  fellow-citizens 
•  in  the  Piraeus.  The  deputies  were  favourably  received  by  the  Spartan 
king,  and  fent,  under  his  protection,,  to  propofe  overtures  of  accom- 
modation to  the  ephorr  and  fenate.  The  mefTengers  of  Lyfander 
and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverfe  this  negociation ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  oppolition,  the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  com- 
imffioners,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Paufanias,  were  empowered  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Athens31. 

Tins  happily  With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  command  of  thofe  mini- 
iters,  the  Athenian  factions  cealed  from  hoflility ;  the  tyrants  were 
diverted  of  their  power ;  the  foreign  garrifon  was  withdrawn  ;  and 
the  popular  government  re-eftablifhed.  This  important  revolu- 
tion was  remarkable  for  its  lingular  mildnefs.  The  authors  and  in- 
ftruments  of  the  moft  oppreffivc  usurpation  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
any  people  were  allowed  to  retire  in  fafety  to  Eleufis.  Thrafybulus 
conducted  a  military  proceflion  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the 
citadel,  where  the  acknowledgments  of  thanks  and  facrihce  were 
offered  to  that  protecting  divinity,  who  had  reftored  the  virtuous 
exiles  to  their  country,  and  healed  the  divifions  of  the  ftate.  The 
citizens  who  had  been  banifhed,  and  thofe  who  had  driven  them  into 
banifhment,  joined  in  this  folemn  exercife  of  religious  duty;  after 
which,  convening  in  full  affembly,  they  were  addreffed  by  Thra- 
fybulus in  thefe  memorable  words  : 

Memorable         "  The  experience  of  your  paft  tranfactions  may  enable  you,  men 

fpeech  of 

Thrafybulus.  of  Athens !  to  know  each  other,  and  to  know  yourfelves.  On  what 
pretence  could  you,  who  drove  us  from  the  city,  abet  a  tyrannical 
faction  ?  Why  would  you  have  enflaved  your  fellow-citizens  ?  On 
what  fuperiority  of  merit  could  you  found  your  claim  of  dominion? 

31  Xenoph.  p.  478. 

Is 
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Ts  It  that  you  are  more  honeft  and  virtuous?   Yet  the  people  whom    c**  Ap* 
you  infulted  never  relieved  their  poverty  by  unjuft  gain  ;    whereas    u-  -„-  -* 
the  tyrants,  whom  you   ferved,  increafed  their  wealth  by  the  moft 
oppreffive   rapacity.     Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave  and  warlike? 
Yet  this  injured  people,  alone  and  unaffifted,  and  almoft  unarmed, 
have  overcome  your  fuperior  numbers,  reinforced  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrifon,  the  powerful  fuccours  of  Paufanias,  and  the  ex- 
perienced mercenaries  of  Lyfander.     As  you  mud  yield  the  prize 
both  of  probity  and  of  prowefs,  fo  neither  can  you  claim  the  honour 
of  fuperior  prudence  and  fagacity.    You  have  been  not  only  conquered 
in  war,  but  overcome  in  negociation,  by  the  people  whom  you  de- 
fpifed  ;    to  whom  your  Lacedaemonian  mailers  have  delivered  you, 
like   biting  curs",  bound  and   muzzled,   to  be  juftly  punifhed  for 
your  unprovoked  infolence  and  audacity.     But  as  to  you,  my  fel- 
low-fufferers  and  fellow-exiles!    you,  who  fhared  the  hardships  of 
my  banilhment,  and  who  now  fhare  the  triumph  of  my  victorious 
return,  I   exhort  you  to  forgive  and  forget  our  common  injuries. 
Let  the  dignity  of  your  fentiments  adorn  the  fplendour  of  your  ac- 
tions.    Prove  yourfelves  fuperior  to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  va- 
lour but  in  clemency,  that  moderation  may  produce  concord,  and 
concord  ftrength." 

The  effect  of  this  generous  enthufiafm,  excited  and  diffufed  by  The  ■amnefty 
Thrafybulus,  appeared  in  a  very  extraordinary  refolution  of  the  af- 
fembly.  During  the  ufurpation  of  the  Thirty,  an  hundred  talents 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  fupport  the  rigo- 
rous cruelty  of  a  government  which  had  banifhed  five  thoufand  SI, 
and  put  to  death,  untried,  fifteen  hundred  citizens.  The  repay- 
ment of  this  fum  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  people  at  large, 

31  'ClaTrifi  ts;   Jaxra-ra;   x*oiw  Jw«i«!   vrapx         33  Ifocrat.    in  Areop3g.   p.  345,  fays   up- 

JiJoaru.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  fub.  fin.     In  wards  of  five  hundred.     Diodorus  fay«  the 

their  comparifons   the  ancients,    it  is  well  one-half  of  the  citizens, 
known,  regarded  juftnefs  more  than  dignity. 

N  2  againft 
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againft  whofe  intereft  and  fafety  it  had  been   fo  notorioufly  em- 
ployed.    Yet  the  Athenians  unanimoufly  refolved,  on  this  occaiionj 
that  the  money  fhould  be  charged  indifcriminately  on  them  all3*. 
This  unexampled  generality  might  have  encouraged  even  the  en- 
feebled party  of  the  tyrants  to  return  from  Eleufis.     But  they  were 
too  fenfible  of  their  guilt  to  expect  forgivenefs  or  impunity.     Hav- 
ing fortified  their  infecure  refidence,  in  the  beft  manner  that  their 
circumftances  could  permit,  they  began  to  prepare  arms;,  to  collect 
mercenaries  ;  and  to  try,  anew,  the  fortune  of  war.     But  their  un- 
equal hoftility,  the  effect   of  rage   and  defpair,  was   eafily  defeated 
by  the  vigour  of  the   new  republic.     The  mofl  obnoxious  leaders 
fealed,  with  their  blood,  the  fafety  of  their  adherents,  who  fubmitted 
to  the  clemency  of  Thrafybulus.     That  fortunate  and  magnanimous 
commander  generoufly  undertook  their  caufe,  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
the  people  for  reftoring  them  to  the  city,  for  reinftating  them  in  their 
fortunes  and  privileges,  and  for  burying,,  in  oblivion,  the  memory  of 
their  part  offences  35.     The  affembly  even  ratified,  by  oath,,  this  act 
of  amnefty,    of   which   both    the   idea    and    the    name   have    been 
adopted  by  mofl  civilifed  nations,  and  extolled  by  all  hiflorians,  an- 
cient and  modern ;  who,  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  a  tranfaction 
fo  honourable  to  Thrafybulus  and  to  Athens,  have  univerfally  for- 

3*  liberates,  ibid.  &  p.  495  of  the  tranf-  fore,  is  an  important  sera  in  Athenian  jurif- 

iation.  prudence.     The  only  material  alterations  on 

35  Among  thefe   offences  were  reckoned  record  confift,   1.  In   the  law,  confining  the 

the  arbitrary- laws  enacted  during  their  ufur-  right  of  voting  in  the  affembly  to  thofe  born 

pation.     All  thefe  laws  were  annulled,  and  of  Athenian   mothers.     Formerly  it  fufficed 

thofe  of  Solon,  Clifthene?,  Pericles,  &c.  re-  that  the  father  was  a  citizen,  the  condition 

eftablilhed.     It  appears  that    the  Athenians  of  the  mother  not   being  regarded,     Alh'e- 

embraced  the  fame  opportunity  of  examining  nxus,  ,\iii.  p.  2S5.   &  Mark,  in  Vit.  Lyfise. 

their  ancient    laws,    abolifhing   fuch    as   no  p.  55.     2.   In  the  law  of  Demophantus,  re- 

langer  fuited  the  condition  of  the  timeSj  and  quiring  the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  that  no 

enacting  fome  new  ones.     Andocid.  Orat.  i.  perfonal  danger  fhould  prevent   them   from 

de  Myiler.  p.  212.   &  Demoft.  adv.  Timo-  doing  their  utmoft   to  deliver   their   country 

irat.  p.  469.     The  year  in  which  the  demo-  from  tyrants.      Vid.   Lycurg.    adv.    Leocr. 

cracy  was  reftored,  or,  in  other  words,  the  p,  180.  &  Andoc.  deMyft.  p.  220. 
archonfhip  of  Eudides  was  regarded,  there- 


not  obferved. 
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got  to  mention,  that  the  conditions  of  the  amnefty  were  not  faith-  C^tnTP* 
fully  obferved.  Yet  there  is  the  fulled  evidence  to  prove36,  that, 
when  the  tyrants  were  no  more,  the  abettors  of  their  ufurpation  were 
accufed,  convicted,  and  punifhed-,  for  crimes-  of  which  they  had 
been  promifed  indemnity  by  a  folemn  oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
Athenians  had  wifdom  to  difcern,  but  wanted  conflancy  to  pra&ife, 
the  leffons  of  found  policy,  or  even  the  rules  of  juftice. 

3s  See  Lyfias's  Orations  agninft  Agoratus  and  Eratoflhenes,  from  p.  233  to  p.  280, 


CHAP. 
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Accufation  of  Socrates, — Artifices  of  his  Accufers. — - 
His  Defence.  — Condemnation.  —  Addrefs  to  the 
fudges. — His  Converfation  in  Prifon — and  Death. 
—-Tranfient  Perfecution  of  his  Difciples. — Writings 
of  Cebes — JEf chines* — State  of  Philofophy. — Of  the 
Fine  Arts. — Of  Literature. — Herodotus — Thucydides 
— Xenophon. — Tranftion  to  the  public  Tranfa&mis  of 
Greece, — The  Spartans  i?ivade  Elis. — The  Mejfenians 
driven  from  Greece. — Hiftory  of  Cyrene  —  Of 
Sicily. — War  with  Carthage. — Siege  of  Agrigentum. 
— Reign  of  Dio?iyftus. — Sicily  the  firft  Province  of 
Rome, 

CHAP.  TT  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  none  but  the  cruel  abet- 
,_  '_,  JL  tors  of  an  ariftocratical  faction  had  experienced  the  unjuft  rigour 
Accufation  of  0f  jts  tribunals.     But  among  the  firft  memorable  tranfactions,  after 

Socrates.  ° 

Olymp.  the  re-eftablifhment  of  democracy,  happened  the  trial  and  condemn- 

A.  C.  '400.  ation  of  Socrates  ;  a  man  guiltlefs  of  every  offence  but  that  of  dis- 
gracing, by  his  illuftrious  merit,  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  death  fealed  the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  ufeful  and 
honourable  life ;  it  feemed  to  be  beftowed  as  a  favour,  not  inflicted 
as  a  punifhment ;  fince,  had  Socrates,  who  had  already  paffed  his 
feventieth  year,  yielded  to  the  decays  of  nature,  his  fame  would 
have  defcended  lefs  fplendid,  certainly  more  doubtful,  to  pofterity. 

The 
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meaiure. 


The  remote  caufe  of  his  profecution  was  the  ludicrous  farce  of    c  H  A  p- 

Ariftophanes,  entitled  the  Clouds  ;    to  which  we  had  occafion  for-    ' ' 

merly  to  allude.     In  this  infamous   performance  Socrates  is  intro-  caufesofthat 
duced  denying  the  religion  of  his  country,  corrupting  the  morals  of 
his  difciples,  and  profefling  the  odious  arts  of  fophiftry  and  chicane. 
The  envy  of  a  licentious  populace,  which  ever  attends  virtue  too  in- 
dependent to  court,  and  too  fincere  to  flatter  them,   gradually  enve- 
nomed the  fhafts   of  the  poet,  and  malignantly  infinuated  that  the 
pretended  fage  was  really  fuch  a  perfon  as  the  petulance  of  Arifto- 
phanes had  defcribed  him.     The  calumny  was  greedily  received,  and 
its  virulence  embittered  by  the  craft  of  defigning  priefts  and  ambi- 
tious demagogues,  as-  well  as  by  the  refentment  of  bad  poets  and 
vain  fophifts,  whofe  pretended  excellencies  the  difcernment   of  So- 
crates had  unmaiked,  and  whofe  irritable  temper  his  fincerity  had* 
grievoufly  offended1.      From  fuch  a  powerful  combination  it  feems 
extraordinary  that  Socrates    fhould  have  lived   fo    long,    efpecially 
fince,  during  the  democracy,  he  never  dilguifed  his  contempt  for  the 
capricious  levity,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  the  multitude,  and  during 
the  ufurpation  of  the  Thirty,  openly  arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied 
the  authority  of  thefe  odious  tyrants.     His  long  efcape  he   himfelf 
afcribed  to  his  total  want  of  ambition.     Had  he  intermeddled  in 
public  affairs,  and  endeavoured,  by  arming  himfelf  with  authority,, 
to  withftand  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  his  more  formidable  op- 
pofition  would  have  expofed  him  to  an  earlier  fate  \     Notwithftand- 

ing 

1  The  caufes   of  his   perfecutlon,    which         *  The   memorable  words  of  Socrates  will 

are  hinted  at    in   Xenophon's  Apology  for  for  ever  brand  the  ftern    unfeeling   fpirit  of 

Socrates,  are  more  fully  explained   in  that  democracy.      Eu  yuf  ire    0    a>fyi<;  A6r,>uit.i.    e> 

written   by    Plato.      Vid.  Plat.    Apolog.    So-  tyu  nuhxi  itriXiifr<a'a  Ta  woAmxa  Tr^ay/jLara, .  «- 

crat.    feft.   vi.     From   thefe   two  admirable  a<*i  a,  avohu^w,  xai  ute  m  C;ax(  u$s\yiat*  ah> 

treatifes  of  practical  morality,  together  with  bte  «»  tpzvTo.  xai  toi  f*>j  a^kaOi  TiEynri  raAr,£  » 

the  firil  chapter  of  Xenophon's  Memorabi-  »  yay  tj-m  5,->s  o-^OrcriTai,-  uts  v^it  urr  >Uu  nitn 

lia,  and  Plato's  Phsdo,  the  narrative  in  the  w*r,9si  yvr,aiu;  E»avTia^eio.;,.  xai  <St*xu\vbif  mMa 

text  Is  principally  extracted.  <t&x*   kui    wajovoft*    t»  rei   7roX,sj  y.yncQxt'     aAAa 

avay.Kav.y 


Artifices  of 
his  accufers 
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CxxivP'    'm&  ^'1S  P^vate  ftati°n  it  feems  ftill  to  have  appeared  remarkable  to 

' '    his  difciples,  that,  amidft  the  litigious  turbulence  of  derrrocracy,  his 

invidious  fame  and  merit  mould  have  efcaped  perfecution  during  a 
long  life  of  feventy  years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raife  an  accufation  againft 
him,  it  required  uncommon  addrefs  to  give  their  malignant  calum- 
nies the  appearance  of  probability.  Socrates  converfed  in  public 
with  every  defcription  of  men,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  occafions. 
His  opinions  were  as  well  known  as  his  perfon,  and  ever  uni- 
form and  confident ;  he  taught  no  fecret  do&rines  ;  admitted  no 
private  auditors ;  his  leflbns  were  open  to  all ;  and,  that  they  were 
gratuitous,  his  poverty,  compared  with  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the 
fophifts  who  accufed  him,  furnifhed  abundant  proof.  To  balance 
thefe  ftubborn  circumftances,  his  enemies  confided  in  the  hatred  of 
the  jury  and  judges,  compofed  of  the  meaneft  populace,  and  the 
perjury  of  falfe  witneiTes,  which  might  be  purchafed  at  Athens  for 
the  fmall  fum  of  a  few  drachmas.  They  trufted,  however,  not  lefs 
in  the  artifices  and  eloquence  of  Miletus,  Anytus  3,  and  Lycon  ;  the 
firft  of  whom  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  priefts  and  poets ;  the  fe- 
cond,  on  that  of  the  politicians  and  artifts  j  the  third,  on  that  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  fophifts4. 
Informality  From  the  nature  of  an  accufation,  which  principally  refpected  re- 

ligion, the  caufe  ought  to  have  been  regularly  tried  in  the  lefs  nu- 
merous but  more  enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus ;  yet  it  was 

avayxam   sri  tu    cvti  fta^ay-Eioy  uirei  t«  oixaif,  pion   for  virtue,   if  he  would    furvive    bat  a 

xxt  £i  piXhii.   oAi>cv  xfom  a-uitiniriat,   thurtvur,  few  years,  mull  lead  a  private  life,  and  not 

att(n  ^j5f/.o3-iEti;i- .  Plut.  Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  xiii.  interfere  in  politics.'" 

"  You  well  know,  Athenians !    that  had  I  3  Some   perfonal   reafons  are   glanced  at 

formerly  intermeddled    in    public    affairs    I  why  Miletus  and  Anytus  Ilepped  forth  as  ac- 

fhould  formerly  have  perifhed,  without  be-  cufers.     Vid.  Andocid.  Orat.   i.  &  Xenoph. 

nefidng  either  you   or   myfelf.     Be   not   of-  Apol.    Socrat.     Libanius    has   fwelled    to   a 

fended  ;    but  it  is  impcfiible   that  he  mould  long  ftory,  and  llrangely  disfigured   the  hint 

live  long  who  arraigns  and  manfully  oppofes  of  Xenophon.  Apol.  Soc.   p.  642.  &  leqq. 

the  injustice  and  licentioufnefs  of  you,  Athe-  +  Plato  Apol.  Soc.  C-  .-. 
mans  !  or  of  any  other  multitude.    A  cham- 

immediately 


of  the  trial. 
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immediately  carried  before  the  tumultuary  aflembly,  or  rather  mob    CJt-,yP' 
of  the  Heliaeas,  a  court,  for  fo  it  was  called,  confifting  of  five  hun-   v-  -»-  — * 
dred  perfous,  mod  of  whom  were  liable,  by  their  education  and  way 
of  life,  to  be  feduced  by  eloquence,  intimidated  by  authority,  and 
corrupted  by  every  fpecies  of  undue  influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous  or  able  men  ever  ac-  Uncomply- 
quired  popularity  merely  by  their  virtues  or  abilities.  In  fuch  a  nation,  of  Socrafe"/ 
fhould  a  perfon,  otherwife  eftimable,  be  unfortunately  curfed  with 
ambition,  he  muft  endeavour  to  gratify  it  at  the  expence  of  his  feel- 
ings and  his  principles,  and  can  attain  general  favour  only  in  pro- 
portion as  he  ceafes  to  deferve  it.  Uncomplying  integrity  will  meet 
with  derifion ;  and  wifdom,  difdaining  artifice,  will  grovel  in  obfcu- 
rity,  while  thofe  alone  will  reach  fame,  or  fortune,  or  honour,  who, 
though  endowed  with  talents  juft  beyond  mediocrity,  condefcend  ro 
flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  the  manners,  gratify  the  pride,  or 
adopt  the  refentments,  of  an  infolent  populace. 

The  fuperior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapable  of  fuch  mean  com-  His  defence, 
pliances.  When  called  to  make  his  defence,  he  honeftly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  himfelf  was  much  arFeded  by  the  perfuafive  eloquence 
of  his  adverfaries ;  though,  in  truth,  if  he  might  ufe  the  expreflion, 
they  had  faid  nothing  to  the  purpofe6.  He  then  obferved,  that  the 
fond  partiality  of  his  friend  Chxrephon,  having  afked  the  Delphic 
oracle,  whether  any  man  was  wifer  than  Socrates  ? — the  oracle  replied, 
that  Socrates  was  the  wifeft  of  men.  In  order  to  juftify  the  anfwer 
of  that  god,  whofe  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he  had  converfed 

5  This  appears  from  innumerable  circum-  adv.  Andocid.  p.  108,  &  Andocid.  Orat.  i. 

ftances,    fome   of  which    are   mentioned  be-  p.  215.     The  Oath  to  which  Socrates  alludes 

low,  though  Meurfms,  in  hisTreatife  on  the  in  Xenophon's  Apology,  c.  iv.  can  only  ap- 

Areopagus,  (Vid.  Gronov.  Thefaur.  vol.  v.)  ply  to  the  Heliaea.     It  is  recited  at   length 

maintains    that    Socrates    was    tried  in  that  by  Demofthenes,  Orat.  cont.  Timocrat. 
court;    an  opinion  which  has  been  generally         8  The  fimplicity  of  the  original  is  inimi- 

followed,  but  which  the  flighteft  attention  to  table—  K»i  roi   a^rb'c    yi,  1.  ;   axsn,    Bfta 

the  works  of  the-Athenian  orators  is  fufficient  iipxva-i,     Plut.  Apoi. 
todifprove.  Vid.  Ifoc.  Orat.  Areopag.  Lyfias 

Vol.  II.  O  with 
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XXIV. 


•with  every  diftin&ion  of  perfons,  raoft  eminent  in  the  republic ;  and 
finding  that  they  univerfally  pretended  to  know  many  things  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  he  began  to  fufpect,  that  in  this  circum- 
ftance  he  excelled  them,  fince  he  pretended  to  no  fort  of  knowledge 
of  which  he  was  not  really  pofTefTed.  What  he  did  poflefs,  he  freely 
communicated,  ftriving,  to  the  utmoft,  to  render  his  fellow- citizens 
more  virtuous  and  more  happy  ;  an  employment  to  which  he  be- 
lieved hirofelf  called  by  the  god,  "  whofe  authority  I  refpect,  Athe- 
nians !  ftill  more  than  yours." 
Provokes  the       The  judges  were  feized  with  indignation  at  this  firm  language 

anger  of  his  .11  c 

judges.  from  a  man  capitally  accufed,  from  whom  they  expected  that,  ac- 

cording to  the  ufual  practice,  he  would  have  brought  his  wife  and 
children  to  intercede  for  him  by  their  tears  ',  or  even  have  employed 
the  elaborate  difcourfe  which  his  friend  Lyfias,  the  orator,  had  com- 
pofed  for  his  defence ;  a  difcourfe  alike  fitted  to  detect  calumny,  and 
to  excite  compaffion.  But  Socrates,  who  confidered  it  as  a  far 
greater  misfortune  to  commit,  than  to  fufFer,  an  injuftice,  declared, 
that  he  thought  it  unbecoming  his  fame,  and  unworthy  his  charac- 
ter, to  employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of  an  innocent  and  ufe- 
ful  life.  Whether  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  delinquency  with 
which  he  was  falfely  charged  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an,  evil,  the 
gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part  he  imagined  that  he  fhould  have  no 
reafon  for  forrow  at  being  delivered  from  the  inconveniencies  of  old 
age,  which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at  being  commanded 
to  quit  life 8  while  his  mind,  ftill  active  and  vigorous,  was  likely  to 

7  Thefe  circumflances,    which   are  men-  •  Xenophon  fays,  that  he  writes  Socrates's 

tioned  both  by  Xenophon   and  Plato,  prove  Defence,  after  fo  many  others,  who  had  al- 

that  Socrates  was  tried  before  a  popular  tri-  ready  executed  that  tafk  with   fufficient  /kill 

bunal.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Areopa-  and  fidelity,  in  order  to  illuftrate  one  point, 

gus  rigoroufly  profcribed  all  fuch  undue  me-  much  infilled  on  by  Socrates,  "  That  it  was 

thods  of  blading  the  judgment,    and  fedu-  better  for  him  to  die  than  Co  live."  Xenoph. 

cing  the  paffions.     Vid.  Demofth.  in  Nea:r.  Apol.  fub  init. 
&  Arifiocrat.  ^Efchin.  in  Timarch.  Lucian. 
Herraotim.  &  Ifocrat.  Areopag. 

leave 
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leave  behind  him  the  mod  agreeable  impreffion  in  the  remembrance    C^.A  p" 
pf  his  friends.  *— — * — -» 

The  firm  magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  not  alter  the  refolution  Socrates  U 

°  J  condemned. 

of  his  judges ;  yet  fuch  is  the  afcendant  of  virtue  over  the  worft  of 
minds,  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only  three  voices9. 
The  court  then  commanded  him,  agreeably  to  a  principle  which 
betrays  the  true  fpirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to  pafs  fentence  of 
condemnation  on  himfelf,  and  to  name  the  punifhment  which  ought 
to  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  punifhment,  faid  Socrates,  which  1 
deferve  for  having  fpent  my  whole  life  in  endeavouring  to  render 
my  fellow-citizens  wifer  and  better,  and  particularly  in  ftriving  to 
infpire  the  Athenian  youth  with  the  love  of  juftice  and  temperance, 
is,  "  To  be  maintained,  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  in  the 
Prytanseum ;  an  honour  due  to  me,  rather  than  to  the  victors  in  the 
Olympic  games,  fince,  as  far  as  depended  on  me,  I  have  made  my 
countrymen  more  happy  in  reality,  they  only  in  appearance"  Pro- 
voked by  this  obfervation,  by  which  they  ought  to  have  been  con- 
founded, the  judges  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence,  and  condemned 
Socrates  to  drink  hemlock10. 

This  atrocious  injuftice  excited  the  indignation  of  his  numerous  His  addrefe 

".,,.  ,  to  the  judges 

friends  and  difciples,  molt  of  whom  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court ;  who  voted  it 
but  it  awakened  no  other  paflion  in  the  illuftrious  fage  than  that  of  ls  avour' 
pity  for  the  blind  prejudices  of  the  Athenians.  He  then  addreffed 
that  part  of  the  court  who  had  been  favourable  to  him,  or  rather 
to  themfelves,  fince  they  had  avoided  the  misfortune  of  paffing  an 
unjuft  fentence,  which  would  have  difgraced  and  embittered  the  lateft 
moment  of  their  lives.  "  He  confidered  them  as  friends  with  whom 
he  would  willingly  converfe  for  a  moment,  upon  the  event  which 
had  happened  to  him,  before  he  was  fummoned  to  death.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  profecution,  an  unufual  circumftance,  he  ob- 

»  Plato.  Apol.  ,0  Idem,  ibid. 

O  2  ferved, 


JOO 
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CJvti/P'     ferve^»    had   attended   all   his  words,  and   actions,    and   every   ftep- 

X  X I V  • 

which  he  had  taken  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  trial.     The  dsemon, 
who    on    ordinary  occafions  had   ever  been  fo  watchful  to  reftrain 
him,  when  he  prepared  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  improper  or  hurtful, 
had  never  once  withheld  him,  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  this 
affair,  from  following  the  bent   of  his   own  inclination.      For  this 
reafon  he  was  apt  to  fufpect  that  the  fate  which  the  court  had  de- 
creed him,  although  they  meant  it  for  an  evil,  was  to  him  a  real 
good.     If  to  die  was  only  to  change   the  fcene,  muft  it  not  be  an' 
advantage  to  remove  from  thefe  pretended  judges  to  Mines,  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  other  real  judges,  who,  through  their  love  of  juftice, 
had  been  exalted  by  the  divinity  to  this  important  function  of  go- 
vernment !    What  delight   to   live  and  converfe  with  the  immortal 
heroes  and  poets   of  antiquity  !    It  becomes  you  alfo,  my  friends  I 
to  be  of  good  "comfort  with  regard  to  death,  fince  no  evil,  in  life  or 
death,  can  befal  virtuous  men,  whofe  true  intereft  is  ever  the  con- 
cern of  heaven.     For  my  part,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  die  than  to  live,  and  therefore  am  not  offended  with   my 
judges.     I  intreat  you  all  to  behave  towards  my  fons,  when  they 
attain  the  years  of  reafon,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceafing  to 
blame  and  accufe  them,  when  they  prefer  wealth  or  pleafure,  or  any- 
other  frivolous  object,  to  the  ineftimable  worth  of  virtue.     If  they 
think  highly  of  their  own  merit,  while  in  fact  it  is  of  little  value, 
reproach  them  feverely,  Athenians  !   as  I  have  done  you.     By  fc 
doing  you  will  behave  juflly  to  me  and  to  my  fons.     It  is  now  time- 
for  us  to  part.     I  go  to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  is  beft,  none- 
but  the  Divinity  knows  "  ".. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  difciples  of  Socrates  ihould  have  be- 
lieved the  events  of  his  extraordinary  life,  and   efpecially  its  con- 
:ount  of  the  eluding  fcene,  to  be  regulated  by  the  interpofition  of  a  particular 

Delian  feftU 

vaL  s'  Plato.  Apol.  fub  fin. 

providence, 


The  execu- 
tion of  the 
fentence  de- 
ferred on  ac- 
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providence  '*.     Every  circumftance  confpired  to  evince  his  unalter-    C  Ji,y 

able  firmnefs,  and  difplay  his  inimitable  virtue.     It  happened,  be-    * „ — -* 

fore  the  day  of  his  trial,  that  the  high-prieft  had  crowned  the  ftern 
of  the  veffel,  which  was  annually  fent  to  Delos,  to  commemorate, 
by  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo,  the  triumphant  return  of 
Thefeus  from  Crete,  and  the  happy  deliverance  of  Athens  from  a 
difgraceful  tribute  ".  This  ceremony  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feftival,  which  ended  with  the  return  of  the  veflel  ;  and, 
during  the  intervening  time,  which  was  confecrated  to  the  honour 
of  Apollo,  it  was  not  lawful  to  inflict  any  capital  punilhment.  Con- 
trary winds  protracted  the  ceremony  thirty  days,  during  which  So- 
crates lay  in  prifon,  and  in  fetters.  His  friends  daily  vifited  him, 
repairing,  at  the  dawn,  to  the  prifon-gate,  and  impatiently  waiting 
till  it  opened.  Their  converfation  turned  on  the  fame  fubjects 
which  had  formerly  occupied  them  ;  but  afforded  not  that  pure 
unmixed  pleafure  which  they  ufually  derived  from  the  company  of 
Socrates.  It  occafioned,  however,  nothing  of  that  gloom  which  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  prefence  of  a  friend  under  fentence  of 
death.  They  felt  a  certain  pleafing  melancholy,  a  mixed  fenfa- 
tion  of  forrow  and  delight,  for  which  no  language  has  afligned  a 
name  '*. 

11   According    to  PiatO    nothing   happened  ar.Qr^ xpcuric, — ctvonrr.qr,hvy.c  avyxixpupur,  oft»«au 

in    this    tranfadtion   a.nv   fl-ia?   ftoipac.     Plat.  t»s  tow.     The  following  circumltances  are 

Apoll.  Yet  in  the  Phsdo.  fub.  init.  he  fays,  inimitable  :  K^i  7ra»T;c  J>  7r*fo/ri;  ax^'*'  T1  "T-* 

rvvn  T(;   ccvtv,   u  EhsxpoiTsc  1   cvs&r,.      But  tv%v)  &txtipL$ccy  7tots  (/<tv  ysKuvTsc ,  Et-ioTE  df  dax^vovrt^'  en; 

heie  refers  not  to  the  caufe,  but  to  the  effect ;  ^    ifuM  kuQipctTuc  Avo*.Xu$oeoq'    oiaQx  yxp   rm 

not  to  blind  chance,  but  to  an  unaccount-  at^a  *ni  ™  t^ottoh  urnx.     Pha;do,  viii    c.  ii. 

able  difpofition  of  events  produced  by  a  par-  Socrates  alone  felt  none  of  thefe  fenfations  ; 

ticular  interpofuion  of  the  divinity.     In  this  but  as  Montaigne,  who  had  feized  his  true 

fenfe  the  word  is    ufed   not  only  by  philofo-  character,    fays,    Et   qui   ne   reconneiffe   en 

phers  but  orators,  particularly  Demofthenes,  luy,  non  feulement  de  la  fermete  &  de  la 

as  we  lhall  fee  below.  confrance  (c'etoit   fon  afliette  ordinaire  que 

13  See  vol.  i.  p.  23.  celle  la)  mais  je   ne  fcay  quel  contentement 

"*  This  is  admirably  defcribed   by  Plato  :  nouveau    &    une    allegrene   enjouee    en  fes 

AMa  «Ti»«s  «To7ro»  ti  ftot  7r«6os  iiuev,  xa>  ti;  propos  &  fac,ons  dernieres. 

When 
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CHAP.        When  the  fatal  veffel  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Sunium,  and  was 

*— — J '    hourly  expelled  in  the  Piraeus,  Crito,  the   mod  confidential  of  the 

efcape  from     difciples  of  Socrates ",    firft  brought   the   melancholy  intelligence ; 
and,  moved  by  the  near  danger  of  his  admired  friend,  ventured  to 
propofe  a  clandeftine  efcape,  mewing  him   at  the  fame  time  that  he 
had  collected  a  fufficient  fum  of  money  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  his 
keepers.     This  unmanly  propofal,  which  nothing  but  the  undiftin- 
o-uiming  ardour  of  friendfhip  could  excufe,  Socrates  anfwered  in  a 
vein  of  pleafantry,  which  fhewed  the  perfect  freedom  of  his  mind, 
"In  what  country,  O  Crito!    can  I  efcape  death?   where  fhall  I  fly 
to  elude  this  irrevocable    doom,    palled   on  all  buman  kind?"    To 
Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  underftanding,  but  his 
affectionate  and  zealous  admirer,  who  faid,  "  That  what  grieved  him 
beyond  meafure  was,  that  fuch  a  man  mould  perifh  unjuftly,"  he 
replied,  flroaking  the  head  of  his  friend,  "  And  would  you  be  lefs 
grieved,  O  Apollodorus!  were  I  deferving  of  d-eath'6?"     When  his 
friends,  and  Crito  efpecially,  infilled,  "  That  it  would  be  no  lefs  un- 
generous than  imprudent,  in  compliance  with  the  hafty  refolution  of 
a  malignant  or  mifguided  multitude,  to  render  his  wife  a  widow, 
his  children  orphans,  his  difciples  for  ever  miferable   and  forlorn, 
and  conjured  him,  by  every  thing  facred,  to  fave  a  life  fo  ineftimably 
precious;"  Socrates  afTumed  atone  more  ferious,  recalled  the  maxims 
which  he  profeffed,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had  ever  inculcated, 
"  That  how  unjuftly  foever  we  were  treated,  it  could  never  be  our 
intereft  to  practife  injuftice,  much  lefs  to  retort  the  injuries  of  our 
parents  or  our  country;  and  to  teach,  by  our  example,  difobedience 
to  the  laws."     The  ftrength  of  his  arguments,  and  ftill  more,  the 
unalterable  firmnefs  and  cheerful  ferenity  that  appeared  in  his  looks, 
words,  and  actions'7,  filenced  the  ftruggling  emotions  of  his  dif- 
ciples.    The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their  fouls ;  they  parted  with 

I$  Finding  Socrates  in  a  profound  flee-p,         **  Xenoph.  &  Plat.  ibid. 
he  repofed  himfelf  by  his  fide  till  he  awoke.         ,7K'..  o^.acr,  xa<rpj^.«ri  sat  f ahauuet  pai&>o<. 
Plat.  ibid.  Xenoph.  Apol. 

tears 
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tears  of  inexpreffible  admiration,  and   with  a  firm  purpofe  to  fee    C^ayP° 

their  mafter  earlier  than  ufual  on  the  fatal  morning.  > „ 1 

Having  amved   at  the   prifon-gate,    they   were  defired  to  wait  His  behavi- 

our  during 

without,  becaufe  the  Eleven  (fo  the  delicacy  of  Athens  flyled  the  the  laft  day 
executioners  of  public  juftice)  unloofed  the  fetters  of  Socrates,  and  finement,  * 
announced  to  him  his  death  before  the  letting  of  the  fun.  They 
had  not  waited  long,  when  they  were  defired  to  enter.  They  found 
Socrates  juft  relieved  from  the  weight  of  his  bonds,  attended  by  his 
wife  Xantippe,  who  bore  in  her  arms  his  infant  fon.  At  their 
appearance,  fhe  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  Socrates,  here  come  your  friends^ 
whom  you  for  the  laft  time  behold,  and  who  for  the  laft  time 
behold  you!"  Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  defired  fome  one  to  con- 
duct her  home.  She  departed  beating  her  breaft,  and  lamenting 
with  that  clamorous  forrow  natural  to  her  fex ,s  and  her  cha- 
racter. 

Socrates,  meanwhile,  reclining  on  the  couch  with  his  ufual  com-  His  conver- 
pofure,  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and  gently  rubbing  the  part  his  difcipies. 
which  had  been  galled  by  the  fetters,  remarked  the  wonderful  con- 
nection between  what  men  call  pleafure,  and  its  oppofite,  pain. 
The  one  fenfation,  he  obferved  (as  juft  happened  to  his  leg  after 
being  delivered  from  the  fmart  of  the  irons),  was  generally  followed 
by  the  other.  Neither  could  long  exift  apart ;  they  are  feldonx 
pure  and  unmixed ;  and  whoever  feels  the  one,  may  be  fure  that  he 
will  foon  feel  the  other.  "  I  think,  that  had  jEfop  the  fabulift  made 
this  reflection,  he  would  have  faid,  that  the  Divinity,  defirous  to 
reconcile  thefe  oppofite  natures,  but  finding  the  defign  impracticable, 
had  at  leaft  joined  their  fummits  ;  for  which  reafon  pleafure  has  ever 
fince  dragged  pain  after  it,  and  pain  pleafure." 

The  mention  of  iEfop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the  Theban,  a  converla-  Why  he  com- 
tion  which  he  had  recently  had  with  Euenus  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  fn  prifori'" 

having  never 

**  Boaa-m  71  xa>  ttasenpam  ;  and  a  little  above,  "  oi«  fa  ctuOam  «.  W.xk."  Phsdo,  fe&.  iii.      done  il  be- 
fore. 

elegiac 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 


His  opinion 
concerning 
filicide,  and 
the  immor- 
tality of  the 
fcul. 


■elegiac  poet,  then  refident  in  Athens".    The  poet  afked  Cebes,  u  Why 
his  matter,  who  had  never  before  addi&ed  himfelf  to  poetry,  mould, 
fmce  his  confinement,  have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  turned 
into  verfe  feveral  of  iEfop's  fables?"    The  Theban  feized  the  prefent 
opportunity  to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  this  particular,  and  to  acquire  fuch 
information    as    might   fatisfy  Euenus,    who,    he   affured  Socrates, 
would  certainly  repeat  his  queuion.      The   illuftrious   fage,  whofe 
inimitable  virtues  were  all  tinged,  or  rather  brightened,  by  enthu- 
fiafm,  defired  Cebes  to  tell  Euenus,  "  That  it  was  not  with  a  view 
to  rival  him,  or  with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry  (for  tbat,  he  knew, 
would  not  be  eafy),  that  he  had  begun  late  in  life  this  new  purfuit. 
He  had  attempted  it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate,  which 
frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to  cultivate  mufic.     He  had, 
therefore,    firft  applied    to    philofophy,    thinking    tbat   the   greateft 
mufic  ;  but  fince  he  was  under  fentence  of  death,  he  judged  it  fafeft 
to  try  likewife  the  popular  mufic,  left  any  thing  fhould  on  his  part 
be  omitted,  which  the  gods  had  enjoined  him.     For  this  reafon,  he 
had  compofed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  whofe  feftival   was  now  cele- 
brating; and  not  being  himfelf  a  mythologift,   had  verfified  fuch 
fables  of  iEfop  as  happened  moft  readily  to  occur  to  his  memory. 
Tell  this  to  Euenus — bid  him  farewel ;    and  farther,   that  if  he  is 
wife,  he  will  follow  me ;  for  I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to-day ;  fo  the 
Athenians  have  ordered  it." 

The  laft  words  introduced  an  important  converfation  concerning 
filicide,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Socrates  maintained,  that 
though  it  was  better  for  a  wife. man  to  die  than  to  live,  becaufe  there 
was  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  be  happier  in  a  future  than  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  to  perifh 
by  his  own  hand,  or  even  to  lay  down  life  without  a  fufficient 
motive,  fuch  as  that  which  influenced  himfelf,  a  refpeclful  fubmif- 

'»  The  following  narrative,  to  the  death  Phxdo,  to  which  it  is  therefore  unneceffary 
.of  Socrates,  is  entirely  borrowed  from   the     at  every  moment  to  refer. 

fion 
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fion  to  the  laws  of  his  country.     This  intercfting  difcufTion  con-    CJi,^rP* 

AA1V  • 

fumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.  Socrates  encouraged  his  dif-  v~ — u~~» 
ciples  not  to  fpare  his  opinions,  from  delicacy  to  his  prefent  fituation. 
Thofe  who  were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to  perfevere.  Entwining 
fcis  hand  in  the  long  hair  of  Phc^.,  ' ;  Thefe'  beautiful  locks,  my 
dear  Phcedo,  you  will  this  day  cut  off10.;  but  were  I  in  your  place,  I 
would  not  again  allow  them  to  grow,  but  make  a  vow  (as  the 
Argives  did  in  a  matter  of  infinitely  lefs  moment)  never  to  refume 
the  wonted  ornament  of  my  beauty,  until  I  had  confirmed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  foul's  immortality." 

The  arguments  of  Socrates  convinced  and  confoled  his  difciples/  Concerning 
as  they  have  often   done  the   learned   and  virtuous  in   fucceeding  and  the 
times.     "  Thofe  who  had  adorned  their  minds  with  temperance,  l^the  de- 
juftice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  defpifed  the  vain  ornaments  and  vain  ceaied- 
pleafures  of  the  body,  could  never  regret  their  feparation  from  this 
terreftrial  companion.     And  now,"  continued  he,  in  the  language 
of  tragedy,  "  the  deftined  hour  fummons  me  to  death ;  it  is  almofl 
time  to  bathe,  and  furely  it  will  be  better  that  I  myfelf,  before  I 
drink  the  poifon,  mould  perform  this  operation,  than  occafion  un- 
neceffary  trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am  dead."     "  So  let  it  be,'* 
faid  Crito ;  "  but  firft  inform  us,  Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  you 
pleafure,  reflecting  your  children,  or  any  other  concern."    "  Nothing 
new,  O  Crito!  but  what  I  have  always  told  you.      By  confulting 
your  own  happinefs,  you  will  ad  the  beft  part  with  regard  to  my 
children,   to   me,    and   to   all  mankind ;    although  you   bind    not 
yourfelves  by  any  new  promife.     But  if  you  forfake  the  rules  of 
virtue,  which  we  have  juft  endeavoured  to  explain,  you  will  benefit 
neither  my  children,   nor  any  with  whom  you  live,  although  you 
fhould  now  fwear  to  the  contrary."     Crito  then  aflced  him,  "  How 

10  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair     c.  vii.  p.  23S,  where  the  tranfa&ion  of  the 
at  funerals  was   mentioned   above,    Vol.  I.     Argives,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  related. 

Vol.  II.  P  he 
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CxxivP*    ^e  cn°fe  to  ^e  buried:"     "As  you  pleafe,  provided  I  don't  efcape 
*-  —„—.—'    you."     Saying  this,  he   fmiled,  adding,   that   as   to  his  body^  they 
might  bury  it  as  feemed  moft  decent,  and  moil  fuitable  to  the  laws 
of  his  country. 
He  bathes;  He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  accompanied  only  by 

Crito ;  the  reft  remained  behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father. 
When  he  had  bathed  and  drefTed,  his  fons  (one  grown  up,  and  two 
children),  together  with  his  female  relations1',  were  admitted  to  him. 
He  converfed  with  them  in  the  prefence  of  Crito,  and  then  returned 
is  addre/Ted     to  his  difciples  near  fun-fet,  for  he  tarried  long  within.     Before  he 
fengeroT  '    had  time  to  begin  any  new  fubje6t,  the  keeper  of  the  prifon  entered,. 
dea5h*  and  ftanding  near  Socrates,  "  I  cannot,"  faid  he,  "  accufe  you,  Q 

Socrates!  of  the  rage  and  execrations  too  often  vented  againft  me 
by  thofe  here  confined,  to  whom,  by  command  of  the  magiftrates,  I 
announce  that  it  is  time  to  drink  the  poifon.  Your  fortitude,  mild- 
nefs,  and  generofity,  exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  witnefled;  even  now 
I  know  you  pardon  me,  fince  I  a£t  by  compulfion ;  and  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my  menage,  farewel,  and  bear  your 
fate  with  as  much  patience  as  poflible."  At  thefe  words  the  executioner, 
hardened  as  he  was  in  fcenes  of  death,  duTolved  in  tears,  and,  turn- 
ing from  Socrates,  went  out.  The  latter  following  him  with  his 
eye,  replied,  "  And  you  alfo  farewel  j  as  to  me,  I  fhall  obey  your 
inftructions."  Then  looking  at  his  difciples,  "  How  truly  polite," 
faid  he,  "  is  the  man" !  During  my  confinement,  he  often  vifited  and 
converfed  with  me ;  and  now,  how  generoufly  does  he  lament  my 
death !  But  let  the  poifon  be  brought,  that  we  may  obey  his. 
orders." 

11  The  oixitai  yv/amii;  of  Plato.     This  ex-  rity,  "  that  the  Athenians,  after  the  peftU 

predion  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ab-  lcnce,  had  allowed  polygamy,   at  leait  bi- 

furd  fable,    that  Socrates    had   two  wives,  gamy,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful 

mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others;  malady." 
»nd  the  abfurd  explication  of  that  irregula-        "  'o  «>fywoj,  the  term  for  the  executioner. 

Crito 
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Crito  then  faid,  "  Still,  O  Socrates !   there  is  time ;   the  fun  Hill    CHAP. 

AaI  V  > 

brightens  the  tops  of  the  mountains,     Many  have  1  known,   who    < ». 1 

have  drank  the  poifon  late  in  the  night,  after  a  luxuriant  fupper  and  ^tio^before 
generous  wines,  and  laftly,  after  enjoying  the  embraces  of  thofe  with  dn"k,nS  the 
whom  they  were   enamoured ".     But  haften  not ;   it  is  yet  time." 
**  With  good  reafon,"  faid  Socrates,  "  thefe  perfons  did  what  you 
fay,  becaufe  they  believed  thereby  to  be  gainers  ;    and  with  good 
reafon  I  mail  act  otherwife,   becaufe  I  am  convinced  that  I  mould 
gain   nothing   but   ridicule   by  an  over-anxious   folicitude  for  life, 
when  it  is  juft  ready  to  leave  me."     Crito  then  made  a  fign  to  the 
boy  who  waited ;  he  went,  ground  the  hemlock,  and  returned  with 
him  who  was  to  adminifter  it.    Socrates  perceiving  his  arrival,  "  Tell 
me,"  faid  he,  "  for  you  are  experienced  in  fuch  matters,  what  have 
I  to  do?"    "  Nothing  farther  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment  till  your 
limbs  feel  heavy ;  then  repofe  yourfelf  on  the  couch."    Socrates  then 
taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  with  ineffable  fere- 
nity,  "  Say,  as  to  this  beverage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  it  Hh  prayer, 
in  libation?"    The  other  replied,  "There  is  no  more  than  what  is  anddeaih-'' 
proper  to  drink."     "  But  it  is  proper"   rejoined  Socrates,  "  and 
neceffary,  if  we  would  perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods,  that  our 
paffage  hence  may  be  fortunate."     So  faying,  he  was  filent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  drank  the  poifon  with  an  unaltered  countenance. 
With  a  mixture  of  gentlenefs  and  authority,  he  ftilled  the  noifv 
lamentations  of  his  friends,  faying,  that  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  un- 
manly complaints,  he  had  before   difmilfed  the  women.      As  the 
poifon  began  to  gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face,  and  faid  to 
Crito,  "  We  owe  a  cock  to  iEfculapius ;  facrifice  it,  and  neglect  it 
not."     Crito  afked,  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  command  ?    But 
he  made  no  reply.     A  little  after,  he  was  in  agony ;  Crito  fhut  his 
eyes.     Thus  died  Socrates  j  whom,  his  difciples  declared,  they  could 

13  Euyyssifi-ta?  -//»»;  «%  at  tv/ufk  EwiStfiBmc.  Phsed.  c.  xlviii.    What,  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  Athenian  manners! 

P  2  never 
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Cxm,r'    never  ceafe  to  remember,  nor  remembering,  ceafe  to  admire.     "  If 
' . — •*    any  man,"  fays  Xenophon  inimitably,  w  if  any  man,  a  lover  of  vir- 
tue, ever  found  a  more  profitable  companion  than  Socrates,  I  deem 
that  man  the  happiefl:  of  human  kind14." 
Tranfiem  The  current  of  popular  paiTions  is  nowhere  more  uniform  than  in 

of  his  dif-       the  hiftory  of  Athens.      The  factitious  refentment  excited  againft 
cip  e  Socrates  by  fuch  improbable  calumnies,  as  even  thofe  who  were  the 

readieft  to  receive  and  to  diffeminate,  could  never  ferioufly  believe, 
extended  itfelf  with  rapidity  to  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents. 
But  fortunately  for  the  intereft  of  letters  and  humanity,  the  rage 
of  popular  frenzy  was  confined  within  the  Athenian-  frontiers.  Plato,, 
Antifthenes,  iEfchines,  Critobulus,  and  other  Athenians,  wifely  eluded 
a  ftorm  which  they  had  not  ftrength  to  refift.  Some  took  refuge  in 
Thebes  with  their  fellow-difciples,  Simmias,  Gebes,  and  Phasdondasj 
The  Athe-  others  found  protection  in  Mcgara  from  Euclid  and  Terpfion.  This 
mans  repent,  perfecution  of  philofophv,  however,  was  accidental  and  tranfient. 

and  honour       r  *  l     J 

the  memory    Mingled  fentiments  of  pitv,  fhame,  and   refentment,  foon   eave  a 

of  Socrates.  b  .  ,#.,.,  .       •  , 

new  direction  to  the  popular  fury,  which  raged  with  more  de- 
structive, yet  far  jufter  cruelty,  againft  the  accufers  and  judges  of 
Socrates ls.  Many  were  driven  into  exile ;  many  were  put  to. 
death  ;  feveral  perifhed  in  defpair,  by  their  own  hands.  The 
illuftrious  fage  was  honoured  by  fignal  monuments  of  public  admi- 
ration16} his  fame,  like  the  hardy  oak,  derived  vigour  from  years17; 
and  increafed  from  age  to  age,  till  the  fuperftition  of  the  Athenians- 
at  length  worfhipped,  as  a  god*8,  him  whom  their  injuftice  had  con-- 
demned  as  a  criminal. 

**  Plato  fpeaks  with  equal  feeling,  or  ra»-  2?  Crefcit  occulto,  velut  arbor,  a»vo 

ther  enthufiafin.      K«i  yx(  to  piumatiai,   xcu  Fama  Marcelli Horacf. 

avrov  ^tyoiTB,  xai  uWa  uxbtncty  tjAayi  am  iratrut  *     Or    rather   as    a    demi-god  ;     but   the- 

Djirox.     Phad.  c.  ii.  boundaries   were  not  very  accurately  afcer- 

25  Plutarch,  de  Invid.  p.  538.  tained,  though  that  is  attempted  by  A  man-, 

16  Statues,   altars,   even  a  chapel,  called  in  Expcdit.  Alexand.  1.  iv.  p.  86. 
Socrateion.     Vide  Diogen.  in  Sccrat. 

The 
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The  perfecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours  of  Socrates,  alT  con-    C)J^Iy  P* 
foired  to  animate  the  affection,  and  to  increafe  the  zeal,  of  his  dii-    *- — ^-r-' 

r  r  The  writings 

ciples.  Their  number  had  been  great  in  his  life-time:  it  became  ofhisdif- 
greater  after  his  death ;  fince  thole  who  followed,  and  thofe  who  c,p  e 
rejeded  his  dodrines,  alike  ftyled  themfelves  Socratic  philofophers. 
His  name  was  thus  adopted  and  prophaned  by  many  feels,  who, 
while  they  differed  widely  from  each  other,  univerfally  changed, 
exaggerated,  or  perverted  the  tenets  of  their  common  mafter. 
Among  the  genuine  followers  of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  unqueftionably  merits  the  firft  place.  Plato  comes  next, 
yet  feparated  by  a  long  interval.  In  the  fame  clafs  may  be  ranked 
Cebes  the  Theban,  jEfchines,  Crito,  and  Simon,  the  Athenians.  The  Cebes, 
table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times,  contains 
a  beautiful  and  afFeding  pidure  of  human  life,  delineated  with  ac- 
curacy of  judgment,  and  illuminated  by  the  fplendor  of  fentiment. 
Three  remaining  dialogues  cf  iEfchines  breathe  the  fame  fublime  ^fchinea, 
fpirit,  and  abound  in  irrefiftible  perfuafions  to  virtue:  "  That  happi- 
nefs  is  attained,  not  by  gratifying,  but  by  moderating  the  paflions  ; 
that  he  alone  is  rich  and  powerful,  whofe  faculties  exceed  his  d'e- 
fires ;  that  virtue  is  true  wifdom,  and  being  attended,  with  the  only 
fecure  happinefs  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  prefent  life,  mult,  ac- 
cording to  the  unalterable  laws  of  Providence,  be  crowned  with  im- 
mortal felicity  hereafter." 

The  remains  of  Cebes  and  TEfchines,  and  far  more,  as  will  appear  T!,e  pm<r_ 
in  the  fequel,  the  copious  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  may  en-  {^"'^° 
able  us  to  discriminate  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  from  that  of  the  fen.te.d  his 

r  x     J  opinions,. 

various  feds  who  mifreprefented  or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The 
eftablilhment  of  thefe  feds  belongs  not  to  the  period  of  hiftory  now 
under  our  review.  But  the  foundation  of  their  refpedive  tenets, 
which  had  been  laid  in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  by  the  philo- 
fophers who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Socrates.     Of  thefe,  the  mod 

diftinguifhed 
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C  HA  p.  diftinguifhed  were  Euclid  of  Megara,  Phxdo  of  Elis,  Ariftippus  of 

w- j  Cyrerie',  Antifthenes  of  Athens.     The  two  firft  reftored  the  captious 

Pha-do,  logic  of  the  fophifts ;  Ariftippus  embraced  their  licentious  morality. 

Aiiftippus  wpjie  the  fchools  of  Elis  and  Megara  laboured   to  confound  the 

and  Antil-  ° 

thencs.  understanding,  that  of  Cyrene  tended  to  corrupt  the  heart.     Antif- 

thenes fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  thefe  pernicious  feels,  deriding  the  re- 
fined fubtleties  of  the  fceptics,  and  difdaining  the  mean  pleafures  of 
the  Epicureans"9.     To  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  duty  to  intereft, 
and  virtue  to  pleafure,  were  the  great  leffons  of  Antifthenes.     Yet 
this  fublime  philofophy  he  carried  to  extravagance30,  affecting  not 
only  to  moderate  and  govern,  but  to  filence  and  extirpate  the  paf- 
fions,  and  declaring  bodily  pleafure  not  only  unworthy  of  purfuit, 
but  a  thing  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  the  greateft  and  moft  dan- 
gerous of  evils.     His  rigid  feverity  of  life  deceived  not  the  penetra- 
tion of  Socrates.     The  fage  could  difcern,  that  no  fmall  (hare  of 
fpiritual  pride  lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antifthenes. 
State  of  the         While  philofophy,  true  or  falfe,  thus  flourifhed  in  Greece,  a  pro- 
dding the      pitious  deftiny  watched  over  the  imitative   arts,  which  continued, 
review.""  "  during  half  a  century  of  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions,  to  be  culti- 
A.  C.  431—  vateci  with  equal   afliduity  and   fuccefs.       The  moft  diftinguilhed 
fcholars  of  Phidias  were  Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of 
the  ifle  of  Paros.    They  contended  for  the  prize  of  fculpture  in  their 
refpedlive  ftatues  of  Venus;  and  the  Athenians,  it  is  faicl,  too  par- 
tially decided  in  favour  of  their  countryman.      Agoracritus,  un- 
willing that  his  work  fhould  remain  in  a  city  where  it  had  met  with 

*?  I  anticipate  thefe  names.     The  fcepti-  farther.     They  both  taught  in  the  fuburb  of 

cifm  of  Pyrrho,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  Athens  called  the   Cynafarges,    from   which 

arofe    from    the    qufbbling   fophifms   of  the  they  and  their  difciples  were  called  Cynics. 

fchools  of  Elis  and  Megara.     Epicurus,  hav-  In  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be 

ing  adopted  and  refined  the  felfilh  philofophy  explained,    how  the  Cynical  philofophy   gave 

of  Arillippus,  had  the  honour  of  diftinguifh-  rife  to  Stoici/m,  fo  called,   becaufe  Zeno  and 

ing,  by  his  name,  the  Epicurean  feci,  his  followers  taught  at  Athens  in  the  "  Stoa 

30  His  follower,  Diogenes,  as  will  appear  pa:cile,"  the  painted  portico. 
ia  the  fequel,  pulhed  this  extravagance  Hill 

fo 
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fo  little  juftice,  fold  it  to  the  borough  of  Rhamnus.     There  it  was    C)^(IyP* 
beheld  with  admiration,  and  foon  paffed  for  a  production  of  Phi-    '—  ->—-^ 
dias 3I  himfelf.     The    fculptor  Ctefelaus   excelled    in    heroes.      He 
chofe  noble   fubjects,  and  ftill  farther  ennobled  them  by  his  art  3\ 
His  contemporary  Patrocles  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ftatues   of 
Olympic  vi&ors,  and  particularly  of  celebrated  wreftlers.     Aflifted 
by  Canachus,  he  made  the  greateft  work  mentioned  during  the  pe- 
riod now  under  our  review,  thirty-one  figures  of  bronze,  reprefent- 
ing  the  refpedive  commanders  of  the  feveral  cities  or  republics,  whor 
under  the  conduct  of  Lyfandei-,  obtained  the  memorable  victory  of 
./Egos  Potamos.     They  were  erected    in   the  temple   of  Delphian 
Apollo,  together  with  the  ftatue  of  Lyfander  himfelf,  crowned  by 
Neptune.     Inferior  artifls33  were   employed  to  copy  the  ftatues  of 
various  divinities,  dedicated  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place, 
by  the  Lacedemonian  conqueror. 

It  appears  not  however  that,  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  any  Ofliterature, 
new  ftyle  was  attempted  either  in  fculpture  or  painting.  The  art- 
ifts  of  that  period  contented  themfelves  with  walking  in  the  foot- 
fteps  of  their  great  predeceffors.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
mufic  and  poetry ;  but  eloquence,  on  the  contrary,  received  a  new 
form,  and  flourifhing  amidft  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the  contentions 
of  active  life,  produced  that  concife,  rapid,  and  manly  character  of 
composition  which  thenceforth  diftinguifhed  the  Attic  writers.  The- 
works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  left  few  laurels  to  be 
gained  by  their  fucceftbrs.  It  was  impofhble  to  excel,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  rival  them.  Great  genius  was  required  to  ftart,  without 
difgrace,  in  a  career  where  fuch  candidates  had  run.  But  great 
genius  is  rare,  and  commonly  difdains  imitation ;  and  the  firft  poeti- 
cal prizes  being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  animation 

31  Vid.  Suid  &  Hefych.  too  P«p«?.  "  See  their  names  in  Paufan.  I  x.  p.  625, 

**  P-iin.  1.  xxxr.  &  feqq. 

8  ana 
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C^xivP'    anc*  vJSour  or"  their  own  powers,  naturally  directed  them  to  objects 
^»— v — — i    which  poueflfed  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  promifed  the  hope  of 

excellence. 
Principal  au-       Even  in  profe  compofition  the  merit  and  fame  of  Herodotus  and 
phrecedingr°fe  Deniocritus  3+  (not  to  mention  authors   more  ancient)  oppofed  very 
this  period,     formidable  obftacles  to  the  ambition  of  their  fucceflbrs.     Tn  a  work 

Character  of  , 

Herodotus  as  no  lefs  fplendid  than  important,  the  father  of  prophane  hiftory  had 
deduced  the  tranfactions  between  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  from 
the  earlieft  accounts  till  the  conclufion  of  the  Perfian  war ;  a  work 
including  the  hiflory  of  many  centuries,  and  comprehending  the 
greateft  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  This  exten- 
five  fubject  was  handled  with  order  and  dignity.  The  epifodes 
were  ingenioufly  interwoven  with  the  principal  action.  The  various 
parts  of  the  narrative  were  fo  fkilfully  combined,  that  they  mutually 
reflected  light  on  each  other.  Geography,  manners,  religion, 
laws,  and  arts,  entered  into  the  plan  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  earlieft  of  hiftorians  agrees  more  nearly,  as  to  the 
defign  and  form  of  his  undertaking,  with  the  enlightened  writers 
of  the  prefent  century,  than  any  hiftorical  author  in  the  long  feries 
of  intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind  ;  natural,  flowing,  per- 
fuafive  ;  lofty  on  great  occafions  35,  affecting  in  fcenes  of  diftrefs  3', 
perfpicuous  in  narration,  animated  in  defcription.  Yet  this  admired 
writer  has  fometimes  inferted  reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of 
many,  indeed,  of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance  conceited 

3*  Itaque  video  vifum  efle  nonnullis  Pla-  tus,  that  we  are  perilling  the  long  loft  works 

tonis  &  Bemocriti   locutionem,  etfi  abfit  a  of  that  great  philofopher. 

verfu,  tamen  quod  incitatius  femur,  &  cla-  3S  Longinus  cites   as  an   example  of  the 

riflimis  verborum   luminibus   utatur,    potius  fublime,  Herodot.  1.  vii.   c.  lx.     The  whole 

pocma  putandum,  quam  comicorum  poeca-  expedition  of  Xerxes  is  written  with  an  ele- 

rum.     Cicero  ad  M.  Brutum  Orator,  c.  xx.  vation   becoming  the  fubjeft. 

See  alfo  de  Orator.  1.  i.  c.  xi.     It  is  impof-  3'  See  the  affecting  ftory  of  AdraMus,  I.  i. 

fible  to  read  Lucretius,  without  fancying,  if  c.  xxxv. 
we  recollect  Cicero's  criticifms  on  Democri- 

of 
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of  its  knowledge  -  long  affected  to  call  them,  fubfequent  experience 
has  proved  the  reality  ;  modern  difcoveries  and  voyages  feem  pur- 
pofely  directed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a  writer,  whom  Cicero  3' 
dignifies  with  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  Hiftorians.  Of  other 
wondrous  tales  which  he  relates,  his  own  difcernment  fhewed  him 
the  futility.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature  he  re- 
jects with  fcorn.  He  fpeaks  with  contempt  of  the  iEgepodes,  and 
of  the  one-eyed  Arimafpi,  and  of  other  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fictions 
which  have  been  adopted,  however,  by  fome  credulous  writers  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  Herodotus  thought  himfelf  bound 
in  duty  to  relate  what  he  had  heard,  not  always  to  believe  what  he 
related38.  Having  travelled  into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  he  recounts, 
with  fidelity,  the  reports  current  in  thofe  remote  countries.  And 
his  mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an  extenfive  view  of  men 
and  manners,  he  had  learned  to  fet  bounds  to  his  difbelief,  as  well 
as  to  his  credulity.  Yet  it  muft  not  be  difTembled  that  the  fabulous 
traditions,  in  which  he  too  much  abounds,  give  the  air  of  romance 
to  his  hiftory.  Though  forming,  comparatively,  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  work,  they  aflume  magnitude  and  importance,  when  invi- 
dioufly  detached  from  it 39.  It  thus  feems  as  if  this  mod  instructive 
author  had  written  with  a  view  rather  to  amufe  the  fancy  than  to 
inform  the  understanding.  The  lively  graces  of  his  diction  tend  to 
confirm  this  fuppofition.  His  mode  of  compofition  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  intermediate  fhade  between  Epic  poetry  and  hiftory. 
Neither  concife,  nor  vehement,  the  general  character  of  his  ftyle 

37  L.  ii.  de  Orator.  Manutius,     Camerarius,      and     Stephanus, 

38  Eyu  o£  vtp'.ihu  Xsystv  ra  Ktyopva,  TmfWSai  Plutarch,  forfooth,  was  offended  that  his 
yt  fw  a  nxtrizTTxai  atpaXu.  Herodot.  1.  vii.  countrymen  made  fo  bad  a  figure  in  the 
C.  clii.  p.  433.  hiftory  of  Herodotus.     The  ciiticifm  of  Di- 

39  The    reproaches  which  Juvenal    (Sa-  onyfius  of  Halicarnallus,    a  writer  of  more 
tyr.  10)  and  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife  entitled  tafte  and  difcernment  than  Plutarch,    does 
the  Malignity  of  Herodotus)    make  10   this  ample  juflice  to  the  father  of  hiftory. 
great  hiitorian,  are  fully  anf  vered   by  Aldus 

Vol.  II.  Q^  is 
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CHAP.    Js  natural,  copious,   and    flowing 40 ;    and  his   manner  throughout 

c  -„ >    breathes  the  foftnefs  of  Ionia,  rather  than  the  active  contention  of 

Athens. 
d"d  yhucy"  In  this  light  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athenians  in  the  age  im- 
mediately fucceeding  his  own,  At  the  Olympic  games  he  had  read 
his  work  with  univerfal  applaufe.  Thucydides,  then  a  youth,  wept 
mixed  tears  of  wonder  and  emulation  4\  His  father  was  compli- 
mented on  the  generous  ardour  of  a  fon,  whofe  early  inquietude  at 
another's  fame  marked  a  character  formed  for  exertions  that  lead  to 
immortality.  But  Herodotus  had  preoccupied  the  fubjects  bed 
adapted  to  hiftorical  compofition  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  years,  that  Thucydides, 
amidfl  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  country,  rejoiced  in  a 
theme  worthy  to  exercife  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole  vigour 
of  an  hiftorian.  From  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,,  in  which  he 
proved  an  unfortunate  actor,  he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greateft,. 
the  moft  obftinate,  and  important  that  had  ever  been  carried  om 
He  began  therefore  to  collect,  and  treafure  up,  fuch  materials  as 
were  neceffary  for  defcribing  it :  in  the  felection,  as  well  as  in  the 
diftribution  of  which,  he  afterwards  difcovered  an  evident  purpofe 
to  rival  and  furpafs  Herodotus.  Too  -much  indulgence  for  fiction 
had  difgraced  the  narrative  of  the  latter  :.  Thucydides  profeffed  to  be 
animated  purely  by  the  love  of  truth.     "  His  relation  was  not  in- 

40  Ariftotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  1.  iii.  c.  ix.  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the  continuous 
diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  ftyle  ;  the  conti-  ftyle.  In  his  time  fcarcely  any  other  was  in 
nuous  and  the  periodic.  The  former  flows  ufe ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  laid  afide.  So 
on  without  interruption,  until  the  fen fe  is  farAriftotle,  who  feems  rather  unjuft  to  He- 
complete.  The  latter  is  divided,  by  flops,  rodotus,  fince  many  parts  of  his  work  are 
into  due  proportions  of  duration,  which  are  fufficiently  adorned  by  periods,  although  the 
eafily  felt  by  the  ear,  and  meafured  by  the  loofe  ltyle  in  general  prevails.  But  the  par- 
mind.  The  former  ftyle  is  tirefome,  becaufe  tiality  of  his  countryman  Dionyfius,  com- 
in  every  thing  men  delight  to  fee  the  end  ;  pletely  avenges  the  wrongs  of  Herodotus. 
even  racers,  when  they  pafs  the  goal,  are  4I  Suidas,  Photius,  Marcellinus. 
quickly  out  of  breath.      Herodotus  is    the 

tended 
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tended  to  delight  the  ears  of  an  Olympic  audience.     By  a  faithful    C^I^7.P* 


account  of  the  paft,  he  hoped  to  affift  his  readers  in  conjecturing  <- 
about  the  future.  While  human  nature  remained  the  fame,  his 
work  would  have  its  ufe,  -being  built  on  fuch  principles  as  rendered 
it  an  everlafting  pofTeffion,  not  a  contentious  inftrument  of  tempo- 
rary applaufe."  The  execution  correfponded  with  this  noble  de- 
fign.  In  his  introductory  difcourfe  he  runs  over  the  fabulous  ages 
of  Greece,  carefully  feparating  the  ore  from  the  drofs.  In  fpeaking 
of  Thrace,  he  touches,  with  proper  brevity,  on  the  fable  of  Tereus 
and  Progne 4I  j  and  in  defcribing  Sicily,  glances  at  the  Cyclops  and 
Leftrigons.  But  he  recedes,  as  it  were,  with  difguft,  from  fuch  men- 
ftrous  phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main  purpofe  of  his 
hiftory.  In  order  to  render  it  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times, 
he  profeffes  to  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  what  was  faid, 
by  inferring  fuch  fpeeches  of  ftatefmen  and  generals  as  he  had  him- 
felf  heard,  or  as  had  been  reported  to  him  by  others.  This  valu- 
able part  of  his  work  has  been  imitated  by  all  future  hiflorians,  till 
the  improvement  of  military  difcipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners  on  the  other,  rendered  fuch  fpeeches  fuper- 
fluous.  Eloquence  was  once  an  incentive  to  courage,  and  an  inftru- 
ment of  government.  But  the  time  was  to  arrive,  when  the  dead 
principles  of  fear  and  intereft  mould  alone  predominate.  In  raoft 
countries  of  Europe,  defpotifm  has  rendered  public  alTemblies  a  dra- 
matic reprefentation ;  and  in  the  few,  where  men  are  not  enflaved  by 
a  mafter,  they  are  the  flaves  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and  of  faction. 

Thucydides,  doubtlefs,  had  his  model  in  the  fhort  and  oblique  Comparifo* 
fpeeches  of  Herodotus ;  but  in  this  particular  he  muft  be  acknow-  them, 
ledged  far    to    furpafs    his    pattern.      In   the    diftribution    of  his 
fubject,  however,  he  fell  fhort  of  that  writer.    Thucydides,  afpiring 
at  extraordinary  accuracy,  divides  his  work  by  fummers  and  winters, 

41  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  vi.  f.  8. 

Q^2  relating 
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CHAP,    relating  apart   the    events   comprehended    in    each    period    of    fix 
u  ■%—  mJ    months.     But  this  fpace  of  time  is  commonly  too  fhort  for  events 
deferving   the    notice    of    hiftory,  to    be   begun,    carried  on,    and 
completed.     His  narrative,  therefore,  is  continually  broken  and  in- 
terrupted:   curiofity  is  raifed  without  being  fatisfied,  and  the  reader 
is  tranfported,  as  by  magic,  from  Athens   to  Corcyra,  from  Lefbos 
to  Peloponnefus,  from  the  coaft  of  Afia  to  Sicily.     Thucydides  fol- 
lows the  order  of  time  ;  Herodotus  the  connection  of  events  :  in  the 
language  of  a  great  critic,  the  fkill  and  tafle  of  Herodotus  have  re- 
duced a  very  complicated  argument  into   one  regular   harmonious 
whole  ;   the  prepofterous  induflry  of  Thucydides  has  divided  a  very 
fimple  fubject  into  many  detached  parts  and  fcattered  limbs,  which 
it  is  difficult  again  to  reduce  into  one  body  43.     The  fame  critic  ob- 
ferves,  that  Herodotus's  hiftory  has  not  only  more  art  and  variety* 
but  more  gaiety  and  fplendour.     A  fettled  gloom,  doubtlefs,  hangs 
over  the  events  of  the  Peloponnefian  war:  but  what  is  the  hiftory  of 
all  wars,,  but  a  defcription  of  crimes  and  calamities !  The  auftere  gravity 
of  Thucydides  admirably  correfponds  with  his  fubject.     His  majefty 
is  worthy  of  Athens,  when  fhe  commanded  a  thoufand  tributary  re- 
publics.    His  concife,  nervous,  and  energetic  ftyle,  his  abrupt  bre- 
vity, and  elaborate  plainnefs,  admirably  reprelent  the  contentions  of 
active  life,  and  the  tumult  of  democratical  aflemblies.     Demofthenes, 
whom  Dionyiius  himfelf  extols  above  all  orators,  tranicribed  eight 
times,  not  the  elegant  flowing  fmoothnefs  of  Herodotus,    but   the 
fententious,  harfh,  and  often  obfcure  annals  of  Thucydides  *\ 
TVanfition  to       Thucydides  left  his  work  unfinifhed  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of 
trinfaftions     tne  Peloponnefian  war.     It  was  continued  by  Xenophon,  who  de- 
©f  Greece,      duced.  the  revolutions  of  Greece  through  a  feries  of  forty-eight  years 
to  the  battle  of  Mantinsea  -y  a  work  which  enables  us  to  purfue  the 
important  feries  of  Grecian  hiftory. 

«  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  deHerodot*  &Thucydid„.  *♦  Idem,  ibid^ 
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To  a  reader  accuflomed  to  contemplate  the  uniform  and  confident    CHAP. 

r  .  XXIV. 

operations  of  modern  policy,  it  mult  appear  extraordinary  that,  at    <-.  -„—.-/ 

the  diftance  of  lefs  than  two  years  from  the  fubverfion  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  by  a  Spartan  general,  the  fame  turbulent  form  of 
government  fhould  have  been  re-eftablifhed  with  new  fplendour,  by 
the  approbation,  and  even  the  affiftance,  of  a  Spartan  king.  The 
reafons  explained  in  the  preceding  Chapter  may  leflen,  but  cannot 
altogether  remove,  his  furprife  ;  and,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend 
the  caufes  of  this  event,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  not  only  the  in- 
ternal fa&ions  which  diftracted  the  councils  of  Sparta,  but  the  ex- 
ternal objects  of  ambition  or  revenge  which  folicited  and  employed 
her  arms. 

While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  Mill  hung  in  doubtful  The  Eleans 

r   r         c  r   1     •    i     1  •  -.  <-  n-  incur  the  dif« 

fulpenfe,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Ehs  often  teftihed  an  inclina-  pieafure  of 
tion  to  preferve  an  inoffenfive  neutrality,  that  they  might  apply,  parta 
with  undivided  attention,  to  their  happy  rural  labours,  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Olympian  feftival,  and  to  the  indifpenfable  wor- 
ihip  of  thofe  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  their  territory  was  peculiarly 
confecrated.  The  continual  folicitation  of  Sparta,  and  the  unpro- 
voked violence  of  Athens,  determined  the  Eleans  to  declare  for  the 
former  republic ;  but  of  'all  the  Spartan  allies  they  were  the 
mod  lukewarm  and  indifferent.  In  time  of  action  their  affiftance 
was  languid  and  ineffectual,  and  when  the  regular  return  of  the 
Olympic  folemnity  fufpended  the  courfe  of  hoftilities,  they  (hewed 
little  partiality  or  refpect  for  their  powerful  confederates,  whole  war- 
like and  ambitious  fpirit  feemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  contemplative  tranquillity.  This  omifTion  of  duty  was 
followed  by  the  actual  tranfgreftion  of  the  Eleans.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Mantinaeans  and  Argives  they  deferted  the  alliance  of  Sparta  g 
defended  themfelves  by  arms  againft  the  ufurpations  of  that  repub- 
lic j  and  excluded  its  members  from  confulting  the  oracle,  and  from 

partaking 
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C  H  A  P.    partaking  of  the  games  and  facrifices  celebrated  at  Olympiad    Thefe 

«_— v— . -?    injuries  paffed  with  impunity  until  the  fuccefsful  iffueof  the  war  of 

Pelopcnnelus  difpofed  the  Spartans  to  feel  with  fenfibility,  and  enabled 

them  feverely  to   chaflife  every  infult  that  had  been  offered  them 

during  the  lets  profperous  current  of  their  fortune. 

The  Spartans       While  Paufanias  and  Lyfander  fettled  the  affairs  of  Athens  and 

invade  Elis.  >  J  t  t     ' 

oiymp.  of  Afia,  Agis,  the  moft  warlike  of  their  princes,  levied  a  powerful 

A.  C.403.     army,  to  inflict  a  late,  but  terrible  vengeance,  on  the  Elians.     That 
he  might  attack  the  enemy  unprepared,  he  led  his  forces  through 
the  countries  of  Argolis  and  Achaia,  entering  the  Elian  territory  by 
the  way  of  Lariffa,  and  intending  to  march  by  the  fhorteft  road  to 
the  devoted  capital.     But  he  had  fcarcely  paffed  the  river  Lariffus, 
which  gives  name  to  the  town,  and  feparates  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Elis  and  Achaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonifhed,  by  repeated 
fhocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abftain  from  ravaging  a  country  which 
enjoyed  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven.    Into  fuch  a  menace,  at 
leaft,  this  terrible  phenomenon  was  interpreted  by  the  fuperftition  of 
the  Spartan  king,  who  immediately  repaffed  the  river,  and,  returning 
home,  difbanded  his  army.     But  the  hoftility  of  the  Spartans  was 
reftrained,  not  extinguifhed.     Having  offered  due  fuppiications  and 
facrifices  to  fanctify  their  impious  invafion,  the  ephori,  next  year, 
commanded  Agis  again  to  levy  troops,  and  to  enter  the  Elian  terri- 
tory.     No  unfavourable  fign  checked  the    progrefs    of  his  arms. 
During  two  fummers  and  autumns,  the  country  was  defolated ;  the 
villages  burned  or  demolifhed ;  their  inhabitants  dragged  into  capti- 
vity ;  the  facred  edifices  were  defpoiled  of  their  moft  valued  orna- 
ments ;   the  porticos,  gymnafia,    and  temples,   which  adorned  the 
city  of  Jupiter,  were  many  of  them  reduced  to  ruins. 

The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt,  nor  exclufively  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  this  cruel  devaluation.     The  Elian  invafion  fur- 

*?  f  hucydid.  1.  v. 

nilhed 
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nifhed  a  rich  harveft  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and  other  commu-    C^Ty  P' 

nities  of  Peloponnefus,   whofe  rapacious  luft  was  enfkmed  by  the    < v— — ' 

virgin  bloom  of  a  country  which  had  long  been  protected  by  reli- 
gion againft  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the  principal  property  of 
the  Elians  was  deftroyed  or  plundered,  the  Spartans  at  length 
granted  them  a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  furrendered  their  fleet, 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages, 
which  were  fcattered  along  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Alpheus,  and  modelled  their  internal  government  according  to 
the  plan  prefcribed  by  their  conquerors46. 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engrofs,  the  attention  of  the  ™e  Spar- 
Soartans  •  nor  did  the  punifhment  of  that  unfortunate  republic  divert  the  Mefle- 

'  r  tm        i»  x    rr     •  nians  from 

them  from  other  projects  of  revenge.  The  Mellenians  were  not  Greece, 
their  accidental  and  temporary,  but  their  natural  and  inveterate,  xcv.T 
foes;  and  might  juftly  expect  to  feel  the  unhappy  confequences  of  A,cv401- 
their  triumph.  After  the  deftruction  of  Meffene',  and  the  long 
wanderings  and  mifery  of  its  perfecuted  citizens,  the  town  of  Nau- 
pactus,  fituate  on  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  fur- 
nifhed  a  fafe  retreat  to  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient  community; 
which,  flourifhing  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  fpread  along  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  planted  a  confiderable  colony  in  the  neighbouring 
ifland  of  Cephalenia.  We  have  already  defcribed  the  memorable 
gratitude  of  the  Meflenians,  who  were  the  moft  active,  zealous,,  and, 
according  to  their  ability,  the  moft  ufeful,  allies  of  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  But  their  afliftance  (and  afliftance  far  more 
powerful  than  theirs)  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  time  was  now 
arrived  when  they  were  to  fuffer  a  fevere  punifhment  for  their 
recent  as  well  as  ancient  injuries.  The  refentment  of  Sparta  drove 
them  from  Naupactus  and  Cephalenia.  The  greater  part  efcaped  to 
Sicily ;  above  three  thoufand  failed  to  Cyrenaica,  the  only  countries 

**  Xenophon  Hellen.  1.  ill.  c.  2.    Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  404. 
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inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  power 4T. 

From  the  sera  of  this  important  migration,  the  names  of  Sicily 
and  Cyrenaica  will  feldom  occur  in  the  prefent  hiftory ;  on  which 
account  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the  caufes  which 
withdrew  from  the  general  fphere  of  Grecian  politics  a  fruitful  and 
extenfive  coaft,  and  an  ifland  not  lefs  fruitful  and  extenfive,  and  far 
more  populous  and  powerful.  The  infulated  fituation  of  thofe  re- 
mote provinces,  while  it  rendered  it  extremely  inconvenient  for 
Greece  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  peculiarly  expofed  them  to  two 
evils,  which  rendered  it  ftill  more  inconvenient  for  them  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Removed  from  the  protection  of  their 
Peloponnefian  anceftors,  both  the  Cyreneans  and  Sicilians  often 
endured  the  oppreffion  of  domeftic  tyrants,  and  often  fuffered  the 
ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  alternately  carried  on  war  againft 
the  Libyans  and  Carthaginians'".  They  were  actually  oppreffed  by 
the  tyrant  Arifton.  Soon  afterwards  they  recovered  their  civil 
liberty49;  but  were  compelled  frequently  to  ftruggle  for  their  na- 
tional independence.  Though  often  invaded,  their  country  was 
never  fubdued  by  any  barbarian  enemy  j  and  their  liberties  furvived 
the  republics  of  their  European  brethren,  fince  they  reluctantly  fub- 
mitted,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the  fortunate  general  of  Alexander,  who, 
in  the  divifion  of  his  matter's  conquefts,  obtained  the  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  Egypt so. 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known  than  thofe  of 
Cyrene,  and  ftill  more  worthy  to  be  remembered.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the  affiftance  given  by  Syracufe  to 


47  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  415. 

**  Ariftot.  Polit.  Salluft.  de  bell  Jugurth. 

49  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  415. 


50  Diodor.  1.  six.  p.  715.  &  Strabo,  1.  xviL 
p.  836. 

the 
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the  Lacedaemonians  became  gradually  more  faint  and  imperceptible,  c  J*  A _p- 
and  at  length  totally  disappeared.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  <— - v — «** 
necerEty  of  defending  the  Safety  of  the  whole  ifiand,  in  which  that 
of  the  capital  was  involved,  againft  the  formidable  defcents  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whom  the  invitation  of  Segefta  and  feveral  inferior 
cities  at  variance  with  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring at  once  thofe  valuable  commodities,  the  annual  purchafe  of 
which  drained  Africa  of  fuch  immenfe  treafures,  and,  above  all,  the 
defire  of  revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  difhonour  of  the 
Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfortunate  fiege  of  Kimera,  encouraged 
to  undertake  and  carry  on  various  expeditions  for  the  entire  Subju- 
gation of  Sicily. 

Hannibal,    the    grandfon   of  Hamilcar,    was   entrufted   with   the   which  is  long 
■conduct  of  the  war.,  which  commenced  the  four  hundred  and  tenth,   thTcanh^- 
and   continued,   with  little  intermiffion,   till  the  four  hundred  and   S'n,ansJ 

Olymp. 

fourth   year    before    the   Chriflian   xra.      The    domeSlic   troops    of  xcii-  3- 

.     r  ■  Olymp. 

Carthage  were  reinforced  by  their  African  allies.  Confiderable  xciv.  1. 
levies  were  made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  4o4,  4'C 
naturally  envied  the  fplendour,  and  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Greeks,  to  whofe  conquefts  and  colonies  they  faw  no  bounds.  The 
united  army  exceeded  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  Southern  Shore  of  Sicily  in  a  proportionable  number  of  tran- 
sports and  gallies". 

The  defign  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears  from  his  meafures,  was  whofe  con- 
to  conquer  fucceSTively  the  Smaller  and  more  defencelefs  towns,  be-  ^"rupteTb"" 
fore  he  laid  fiege  to  Syracufe,  whofe  natural  Strength,  recently  im-  Peftlleace- 
proved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to  aSTault,  could  only  be  taken  by 
blockade.     The  firSt.  campaign  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  con-   a.  c.  400. 
queft   of  Selinus   and    Himera  ;    the   fecond  by  the  demolition   of  a.  c.  406. 
Agrigentum;  the  third  by  the  taking  of  Gela.     The  inferior  cities   A.  c.  405. 

51  Diodor,  Sicul.  1.  xiiL  c.  43.  &  teqej. 
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of  Solas,  EgeSta,  Motya,  Ancyra,  Entelta,  and  Panormus,  either  in- 
vited the  Carthaginian  arms,  or  furrendered  without  refiStance.  The 
invaders  might  have  proceeded  to  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  the  main 
object  of  their  expedition  ;  but  peftilence  followed  the  bloody  havoc 
of  war,  and  fwept  off,  in  undiStinguiShed  ruin,  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  Not  only  the  general,  but  the  mod  numerous 
portion  of  his  troops,-  had  fallen  a  prey  to  this  calamity ;  and  Ha- 
milcar,  who  Succeeded  to  the  command,  contented  himfelf  with 
leaving  garrifons  in  the  towns  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled  remains  of  his  armament, 
which  communicated  the  pestilential  infection  to  Carthage,  where  it 
long  raged  with  destructive  fury  5\ 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  fuperftition,  it  was  natural  to 
afcribe  the  Sufferings  of  the  Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty 
and  impiety  with  which,  in  their  fucceffive  ravages,  they  had  de- 
formed the  fair  face  of  Sicily.  It  would  be  ufelefs  and  difguftful  to 
defcribe  the  horrid  Scenes  of  bloodshed  and  Slaughter  tranSacted  in 
the  Several  places  which  preSumed  to  refift  their  power.  What- 
ever atrocities  could  be  invented  by  the  unprincipled  licence  of  the 
Italians,  approved  by  the  Stern  inSenfibility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in- 
flicted by  the  implacable  revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  committed  in 
the  miferable  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and  Agrigentum. 
After  the  taking  of  Himera,  Hannibal  Sacrificed,  in  one  day,  three 
thoufand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his  grandfather,  who,  in 
the  firft  Carthaginian  invafion,  had  periShed  before  its  walls  ;  and  the 
lot  of  thefe  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  was,  might  juStly  be 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  long-tormented  natives  of  Gela  and 
Selinus. 

Yet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agrigentum  Seemed  the  raoft 
worthy  to  be  deplored,  from  the  Striking  contraft  of  its  fallen  State 


51  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  c.  70.  Sc  feqq. 
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with  its  recent  fplendour  and  profperity.     The  natural  beauties"  of   CJ-*  ^.  p- 

XXI V  • 

Agrigentum  were  fecured  by  ftrength,  and  adorned  with  elegance ;  and  >».. .-»—  ^ 
whoever  confidered,  either  the  innumerable  advantages  of  the  city  itfelf, 
or  the  gay  cultivation  of  the  furrounding  territory,  which  abounded  in 
every  luxury  of  the  fea  and  land,  was  ready  to  pronounce  the  Agri- 
gentines  the  moil  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  particularly  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives  s*, 
exceeded  every  thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiefl  climates,  and 
furnifhed  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  populous 
coaft  of  Africa,  which  was  very  fparingly  provided  in  thofe  valuable 
plants.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Agrigentines  was  difplayed 
in  the  magnificence  of  public  edifices,  and  in  the  fplendid  enjoyment 
of  private  fortunes.  They  had  begun,  and  almoft  completed,  the  The  temple 
celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  grandeft  ftyle  of  archi-  °  ■JuPlter- 
lecture  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  greateft  and  moft  folemn  oc- 
cafions.  Its  walls  were  encompaffed  by  pillars  without,  and  adorned 
by  pilaflers  within  ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceeded  the  ordinary 
dimenfions  of  ancient  temples,  as  it  extended  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length,  fixty  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  in 
height,  without  including  the  lofty  and  fpacious  dome.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  doors  and  veftibule  correfponded  with  the  fimple  majefty 
of  the  whole  edifice,  whofe  fculptured  ornaments  reprefented, 
with  finifhed  elegance,  and  with  a  laborious  accuracy  that  diftin- 
guifhed  each  particular  figure,  the  defeat  of  the  Giants,  and  the 
taking  of  Troy  ;  refpeclively  the  moft  illuftrious  exploits  of  Grecian 
gods,  and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  confecrated  to  piety  and  patnotifirij  might  Their 
be  tontrafted,  by  a  philofophic  mind,  with  others  deftined  to  a  very    uxury* 
different  purpofe.     Without  the  walls  of  Agrigentum  an  artificial 

53  The  following  particulars  in  the  text         54  Diodorus  celebrates  the  height  of  the 

concerning  Agrigentum.  wc  learn  from  Dio-  vines,  which  we  are  not  ufed  to  confider  as  a 

dorus  Siculus,  p.  374 — 379.    Valer.  Maxim,  proper  fubjeft  of  panegyric. 
1.  iv.  ti.    Athen*ns,  !.  i.  c.  3. 

R  2  pond, 
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CyvivP'  Pond,  or  rather  Jake,  thirty  feet  deep  and  near  a  mile  in  circum- 
i..  ->,- ,_»  ference,  was  continually  replenifhed  with  a  rare  variety  of  the  moft 
delicate  fifties,  to  furnifh  a  fiire  fupply  to  the  fumptuous  extravagance 
of  public  entertainments.  But  nothing  could  rival  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  tombs  and  fepulchres  erected  by  the  Agrigentines,  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  tbeir  courfers  which  had  obtained  the  Olym- 
pic prize ;  and,  if  we  believe  the  teftimony  of  an  eye-witnefs  ss, 
to  commemorate  the  quails  and  other  delicate  birds,  which  were 
cheriftied  with  an  affectionate  and  partial  fondnefs  by  the  ef- 
feminate youth  of  both  fexes.  Such  capricious  and  abfurd  abufes 
of  opulence  and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidft  the  mortifying 
difcrimination  of  ranks,  and  the  enormous  fuperabundance  of  pri- 
vate riches,  which  diftinguiftied  the  Agrigentines.  The  labour  of 
numerous  and  active  flaves  cultivated  agriculture  and  manufactures 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  From  the  profit  of  thefe  fervile  hands 
many  citizens  attained,  and  exceeded,  the  meafure  not  only  of 
Exceffive  Grecian,  but  of  modern,  wealth.  A  fhort  time  before  the  fiege 
dividual*.1  ~  OI"  ^ie  townJ  Hexenitus  returned,  in  triumph,  from  Olympia, 
with  three  hundred  chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-white 
horfes  of  Sicilian  blood.  Antifthenes-  had  eclipfcd  this  magnifi- 
cence in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  every  na- 
tive of  Agrigentum  yielded  the  fame  of  fplendour  to  the  hofbitable 
Gellias,  whofe  palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five  hundred  guefts, 
who  had  been  clothed  from  his  wardrobe,  and  whofe  cellars,  con- 
fining of  three  hundred  fpacious  reiervoirs,.  cut  in.  the  folid  rock, 
daily  invited  the  joyous  feftivity  of  ftrangers  and  citizens. 

s.p;:e  or  Before  the  fecond  Carthaginian  invafion  the  Agrigentines,  warned 

Agngcntum.   ^  t^e  ^Q  Q£  geunus  an(j  Himera,  had  prepared  every  thing  moft 

neceflary  for  their  own  defence.     Their  magazines  were  ftored  with 

provifions,  their  arfenals  with  arms.     Elevated  by  the  confidence  of 

profperity,  they  had   courage  to  refift  the  firft  impreflions  of  their 

35  Ticnsus  apud  Diodor.  I.  xiii. 

enemies ; 
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enemies;    but,  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they    ciL^p* 

wanted  fortitude  to  perfevere.  Their  allies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  {hewed    \ ,■—■■■/ 

not  that  degree  of  ardour  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  war 
which  fo  deeply  concerned  them  all :  yet,  by  the  partial  affiftance 
of  Syracufe,  Gela,  and  Camerina,  as  well  as  feveral  Grecian  allies 
in  Italy,  the  Agrigentines  flood  the  fiege  eight  months,  during 
which,  the  Carthaginians  employed  every  refource  of  ftrength  and 
ingenuity.  At  length  the  place  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  Ly 
means  of  immenfe  wooden  machines,  drawn  on  wheels,  which  en- 
abled the  befiegers  to  fight  on  equal  ground  with  thofe  who  de- 
fended the  walls.  But  before  any  breach  was  effected,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to  abandon  the  city. 

In  the  obfcurity  of  night  they  departed,  with  their  wives  and  fi-  Unhappy 
milies,  and  many  of  them  fortunately  efcaped  to  Gela,  Syracufe,  and  inhabitant. 
Leontium.  Others,  wanting  courage  for  this  dangerous  reiblution, 
or  unwilling  to  furvive  the  fate  of  their  country,  perifhed  by  their 
own  hands.  A  third  clafs,  more  timid,  or  more  fuperftitious,  fhut 
themfelves  up  in  the  temples,  expecting  to  be  faved  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  or  by  the  religious  awe  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  Barbarians  no  more  refpecled  what  was  facred,  than  what  was 
profane.  The  confecrated  ftatues,  and  altars,  and  offerings,  were 
confounded  with  things  the  moft  vile,  and  plundered  or  deftroyed 
in  the  promileuous  ruin.  One  memorable  act  of  defpair  may  re- 
prefent  the  general  horror  of  this  dreadful  fcene.  With  his  nu- 
merous- friends,  and  moft  valued  treafure,  the  humane  and  hc.(- 
pitable  Gellias  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ;  but 
when  he  underftood  the  univerial  delulation  of  his  country,  he  fet 
fire  to  that  facred  edifice,  choofing  to  perifh  by  the  flames  rather 
than  by  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians  s\  Amidft  the 

r         r  1     r  1         1  l-  •  r    a        •  <t    <i       tumults  of 

Near  fourlcore  years  berore  the  demolition  or  Agngentum,  oicily  war  and  fac-- 
had  acquired  immortal  glory,  by  defeating  more  numerous  invaders;  ^i^ti 

eminence. 

56  Diodcrus,  p.  370.  Olymp. 

*  ,  xcin.    1. 

Dur>   A.C.  40& 
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°XX1VF'  kut>  at  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  ifland  were  united  and 
animated  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Gelon  ;  whereas,  amidft  the 
actual  dangers  and  trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  the  Sicilians 
were  diffracted  by  domeftic  factions.  Syracufe  had  banifhed  the 
only  man  whofe  confummate  wifdom,  and  approved  valour  and 
fidelity,  feemed  worthy  to  direct  the  helm  in  the  prefent  tempeftuous 
juncture.  In  the  interval  between  the  fiege  of  Himera  and  that  of 
Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  Hermocrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  ;  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  numerous  adherents,  had  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
miffion  into  the  capital.  But  the  attempt  was  immediately  fatal  to 
himfelf;  and,  in  its  confequences,  deftructive  of  the  public  freedom. 
His  partifans,  though  difcomfited  and  banifhed,  foon  found  a  leader 
qualified  to  avenge  their  caufe,  and  to  punifh  the  ingratitude  of 
Syracufe. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionyfius,  a  youth  of  twenty-two  years ; 
of  mean  parentage,  but  unbounded  ambition  ;  deftitute  (if  we  be- 
jieve  hiftorians)  of  almoft  every  virtue,  and  poflefTed  of  every  talent; 
and  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  live  and  flourifh  amidft  thofe  per- 
turbed circumftances  of  foreign  war  and  civil  difTention,  which 
are  favourable  to  the  elevation  of  fuperior  minds.  Though 
efteemed  and  entrufled  by  Hermocrates,  who  could  more  eafily 
diicern  the  merit  of  his  abilities,  than  difcover  the  danger  of  his  am- 
bition, Dionyfius  had  gained  friends  in  the  oppofite  faction,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His  fervices  in  the  Car- 
thaginian war  raifed  him  to  eminence.  He  excelled  in  valour  ;  he 
was  unrivalled  in  eloquence  ;  his  ends  were  purfued  with  fteady  per- 
feverance  ;  his  means  were  varied  with  convenient  flexibility  :  the 
appearance  of  patriotifm  rendered  him  popular,  and  he   employed 

M        ,         his  popularity  to  reflore  his  banifhed  friends. 

which  he  -pjie  rrratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admiration  of  both,  enabled 

ufurped  the  o  r        j  > 

government    h;,m  to  attain  the  command  of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  conduct  of 

of  Syracule.  ....  _ 

Olymp.  the  war.     But  he  was   leis   fohcitous  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians 

xciii.  4..  . 

A.  C.  405.  than 
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than  to  enflave  his  fellow-citizens,  whofe  factious  turbulence  ren-  CHAP, 
dered  them  unworthy  of  liberty.  By  the  affected  dread  of  violence 
from  his  enemies,  he  obtained  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  which  his 
artful  generofity  eafily  attached  to  his  intereft ;  and  the  arms  of  his 
troops,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Philiftus,  the  hiftorian  of  Si- 
cily, who  was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  fecond  Thu- 
cydides57,  above  all,  his  own  crafty  and  daring  ambition  enabled 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  ufurp  the  government  of  Syra- 
cufe,  which  he  held  for  thirty- eight  years. 

During  his  long  and   active   reign   he  was  generally  engaged  in  His  fucceff- 
war  ;    fometimes  with  the  Carthaginians,    fometimes  with   his  re-  oiymp°. 
volted  fubjects.     Yet  in  both  contefts  he   finally  prevailed,  having  a.'c.I'oc. 
reduced   the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,   and  appeafed,    or  inti-  °,}vmP- 
midated,  domeftic  rebellion.    His  actual  condition,  however  fplendid,  A.  C.  367. 
he  regarded    only  as  a  preparation   for  higher  grandeur.     He  be- 
fieged  and  took  Rhegium,  the  key  of  Italy  :     nor  could  the  feeble 
confederacy   of  the  Italian  Greeks  have   prevented   the  conqueft  of 
that  country,  had   not   the  renewed  hoftilities  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  frefli  difcontents  at  home,  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  his  arms. 
This  growing  ftorm  he  refitted  as  fuccefsfully  as  before,  and  tranf- 
mitted,  to  a  degenerate  fon,  the  peaceful  inheritance  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Sicily  ;    after  having  ftrengthened,  with   wonderful  art,  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital ;  enlarged  the  fize,  and  improved  the  form 
of  the  Syracufan  gallies  ;    invented  the  military  catapults,  an  engine 
of  war  which  he  employed,  'with   great   advantage,  in  the  fiege  of 
Motya  and   Rhegium  ;    and    not   only  defended   his   native   ifland 
againft  foreign  invafion,  but   rendered  its  power  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  leaft  uniformly  fuccefsful  of  all  his  His  literary 
undertakings.     His  verfes,   though   rehearfed  by  the   raoft   fkilful  a 

57  Cicero  de  Orator.  I.  xi. 

rhapfodijis 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 


A.  C.  387. 


Reafons  why 
the  character 
of  Dionyfius 
appeared  (b 
odious  to  an- 
cient hifto- 
rians. 


rbapfodifls  of  the  age,  were  treated  with  fignal  contempt  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  A  fecond  time  he  renewed  his  pretention  to  literary  fame 
in  that  illuftrious  aflembly  ;  but  his  ambaffadur  was  infulted  with  the 
molt,  humiliating  indignities  ;  and  the  orator  Lyfias  pronounced  a 
difcourfe,  in  which  he  maintained  the  impropriety  of  admitting  the 
reprefentative  of  an  impious  tyrant  to  affift  at  a  folemnity  confe- 
crated  to  religion,  virtue,  and  liberty53.  The  oration  of  Lyfias 
gives  ground  to  fufpect  that  the  plenitude  of  Dionyfius's  power, 
rather  than  the  defect  of  his  poetry,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and 
derifion  of  the  Olympic  fpectators  ;  and  this  fufpicion  receives 
ftrong  confirmation  by  confulering,  that,  in  the  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  he  deferved  and  obtained  the  poetic  crown  at  Athens  ;  a  city 
renowned  for  the  impartiality  of  its  literary  decifions  ". 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  fuch  an  active,  vigorous,  and  compre- 
henfive  mind  ;  with  fuch  a  variety  of  talents,  and  fuch  an  accumula- 
tion of  glory,  Dionyfius  mould  be  univerfally  held  out  and  branded, 
as  the  mod  confpicuous  example  of  an  odious  and  miferable  tyrant, 
the  object  of  terror  in  his  own,  and  of  deteftation  in  fucceeding 
ages.  Yet  the  uncorrupted  evidence  of  hiftory  will  prove,  that  the 
character  of  Dionyfius  was  not  decilively  flagitious.  His  fituation 
rendered  it  artificial ;  and  he  is  acknowledged  often  to  have  aflumed 
the  femblance  of  virtue.  Always  crafty  and  cautious;  but,  by  turns-, 
and  as  it  fuited  his  intereft,  mild,  affable,  and  condefcending; 
or  cruel,  arrogant,  and  imperious :  nor  did  the  Syracufans  feel 
the  rigour  of  his  tyranny,  until  they  had  juftly  provoked  it  by  an 
infurrection,  during  which  they  treated  his  wife  and  children  with 
the  moll  barbarous  and  brutal  fury.  But  there  are  two  circumftances 
in  the  character  of  Dionyfius  which  peculiarly  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  moralifts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  the  modera- 
tion or  the  foftnefs  of  modern  times  will  be  difpofed'to  confider  with 


"  Life  of  Lyfias,  p.  117.     Dionyf.  Halicar.  de  Demofth. 


59  Ifocrat.  Pajiegyr. 

lefs 
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lefs  feverity.  He  had  ufurped  the  government  of  a  free  republic ;  CHAP, 
a  crime  neceflarily  heinous  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who  held  the  *■  «  ■■  ' 
aflaflination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  the  moft  meritorious  exertion  of 
human  virtue  ;  and  he  profefled  an  open  contempt  for  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  fufpicion  had 
brought  to  death  the  moft  amiable  and  refpe&ed  of  men.  Yet  the 
impiety  of  Dionyfius  was  only  the  child  of  his  intereft,  and  fome- 
times  the  parent  of  his  wit.  He  ftripped  a  celebrated  ftatue  of  Ju- 
piter of  a  golden  robe,  obferving,  that  it  was  too  heavy  in  fummer, 
and  too  cold  in  winter.  For  a  reafon  equally  ingenious  he  deprived 
iEfculapius  of  his  golden  beard ;  aflerting,  that  fuch  a  venerable  or- 
nament ill  became  the  fon  of  the  beardlefs  Apollo.  But  if  he  de- 
fpoiled  the  altars  and  ftatues,  he  increafed  and  improved  the  fleets 
and  armies,  of  Syracufe,  which  were  fuccefsfully  employed  againft 
the  public  enemy.  And  to  the  general  current  of  fatire  and  decla- 
mation againft  this  extraordinary  man  6°,  may  be  oppofed  the  opinion 
of  Polybius  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  moft  illuftrious  characters  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  age  of  Rome :  "  That  none  ever  concerted  his 
fchemes  with  more  prudence,  or  executed  them  with  more  boldnefs, 
than  Dionyfius  the  Elder." 

His  fon,  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  exceeded  his  vices  without  pof-  Ingloriou* 
felling  his  abilities.     The  reign  of  this  fecond  tyrant  was  diftracted   onyfius  the 
and  inglorious.     His  kinfman  Dion,  the  amiable   difciple  of  Plato,   oiymp/' 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  diforders  of  his  ungoverned  mind.     But  ^v'c3"  52_ 
the  talk  was  too  heavy  for  Dion,  and  even  for  Plato  himfelf.     The   olvmP- 
former,  unable  to  reftrain  the  excefles  of  the  prince,  undertook  the   A.  C.  340. 
defence  of  the  people.     His  patriotifm  interrupted,  but  did  not  de- 
ftroy,  the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius,  which  was  finally  abolilhed,  twenty- 

60  The   authentic    hiftory  of  the  reign  of  eafy  to   believe.     The  reader   may  confult, 

Dionyfius  is  copioufly  recorded  by  Diouorus  particularly,  Plut.   ex  edit.  Paris,  in  Moral. 

Siculus,  1.  xiv.  &xv.     To  relate  the  nume-  pp.  7S  &  83.     De  Garrul.  p.  <;o8.    In  Dion, 

rous  and   improbable  ftories   told  of  him  by  p.  961  ;    and   various   paflages   of  Cicero  de 

Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  other  mora-  Officiis,  &  Tufculan.  Quaeft. 
lifts,  would   be  to  tranfcribe  what  it  is  not 

Vol.  II,  S  two 
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C*YrvP*  tw0  7ears  a^ter  ^e  ^rft  niounted  the  throne,  by  the  magnanimity  of 
»- — v— '  Timoleon6'.  This  revolution  happened  only  two  years  before  Co- 
rinth, the  country  of  Timoleon,  as  well  as  the  other  republics  of 
Greece,  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  and,  having 
loft  their  own  independence,  became  incapable  of  afTerting  the  free- 
dom of  their  colonies. 
Sicily  be-  New  tyrants  ftarted  up  in  Syracufe,  and  almoft  in  every  city  of 

comes  a  pro-  J  i.  j  •  j         j 

vince  of         Sicily,  and  held  a  precarious  fway  under  the  alternate  protection  of 
Olymp.  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.     The  citizens  of  Syracufe,  mindful 

A.C.  212.  of  their  ancient  fame,  dethroned  their  ufurpers,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable intervals  of  liberty.  But  at  length  the  Romans  gained 
pofleflion  of  the  place  ;  the  perfevering  valour  of  Marcellus,  afiifted 
by  the  treachery  of  the  garrifon,  prevailing,  after  a  fiege  of  three 
year9,  over  the  bold  efforts  of  mechanical  power,  dire&ed  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  Archimedes  6\  The  reduction  of  the  capital 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  conqueft  of  the  adjoining  territory; 
and  Sicily  came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  eldeft  province  of  Rome, 
and  the  firft  country,  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  which  had  taught 
that  vi&orious  republic  to  tafte  and  enjoy  the  fweets  of  foreign  do- 
minion s\ 

61   Corn.  Nepos.     Diodorus  Sicul.     Plut.  princeps  Sicilia  ad  amicitiam  fidemque,  F.  R. 

J)jon.  applicuit  ;   primaque  omnium,    id  quod  or- 

iz  Polyb.  Excerpt.  1.  viii.     Plut.  in  M3r-  namentum  imperii  eft,  provincia   elt  appel- 

ce]l.  lata  :    prima  docuit    majores   noftros,   quain 

*3  Livy,  1.  xxiv.  &  Cicero  in  Verrem  in  prsclarum  eflet  exteris  gentibus  imperitare. 
few    words -Omnium    exterarum    gentium 
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Death  of  Darius  Nothus. — Cyrus  difputes  the  Succejfwn 
with  his  elder  Brother  Artaxerxes. — Char  abler  of 
Cyrus. — State  of  Lower  Afia  under  his  Adminift 'ra- 
tion.— His  Strength  and  Refources. — His  Expedition 
ifito  Upper  Afia. — Def cries  the  vafi  Army  of  his  Bro- 
ther.— Battle  of  Canaxa. — Death  of  Cyrus. — His 
Grecian  Auxiliaries  victorious. — Their  Treaty  with 
Tijfaphemes. — Perfdious  Ajfajfi nation  of  the  Grecian 
Generals. — Artaxerxes  fends  to  the  Greeks  to  demand 
their  Arms. — Conference  o?i  that  Subject. 

WHILE  the  operations  of  war  confpired  with  the  revolutions  CHAP. 

of  government,   to   detach  the   Grecian  colonies    in  Italy,  > „ — _/ 

Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  from  the  general  interefts  and  politics  of  the  Darius 

mother  country,  a  feries  of  events,  not  lefs  curious  than  important,  0°^' 

connected,  in  the  clofeft  intimacy,  the  hiftory  of  Greece  with  the  x"v-  '• 
annals  of  the  Perfian   empire.      The  fame  memorable  year  which 
terminated   the,  deftru&ive  war  of  Peloponnefus  brought  to  a  con- 

clufion  the  active  and  profperous  reign   of  Darius   Nothus.      He  ^^f^/ 

named    as    his   fucceffor  Artaxerxes,    ftyled   Mnemon,    from    the  ta*erxe!>ls 

7         *  '  diiputed  by 

ftrength  of  his  memory  ;    and  perfifted  in  this  choice,  notwithfxand-   his  younger 

brother 

ing  the  oppofition  of  the  artful  and  ambitious  Paryfatis,  who  em-   Cyrus, 
ployed  her  extenfive  influence  over  the  mind  of  an  old  and  uxorious 
hufband,  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  the  peculiar  favourite  of  his  mother.    The  rivalfhip 

S  2  of 
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c  JLA  p-    of  the  young  princes,  both  of  whom  were  at  court  during  the  Taft 

AA  V  ■ 

*— — „ — — >    illnefs  of  Darius,  unhappily  degenerated  into  enmity  ;  and  a  circum- 
ftance,  which  would  be  thought  immaterial  in  the  prefent  age,  in- 
creafed  the  indignation   of  Cyrus.     The  birth    of  Artaxerxes   had 
happened  before  the  acceflion  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus- 
was  born  the  fon  of  a  king;    a  diftinclion  which,  however  frivolous 
it  may  appear  in   modern  times,  had  engaged  Darius  Hyftafpes  to 
prefer  Xerxes,  the  younger  of  his  fons,  to  his  elder  brother  Arta- 
bazanes  \ 
Caufe  of  his        The  precedent  eftablifhed   by  fuch  an   illuftrious  monarch  might 
at^nft  Ar-      have  enforced   the  partial  arguments  of  Paryfatis,  and  both  might 
taxerxes.         have  been  confirmed  by  the  ftrong  claim  of  merit,  fince  Cyrus  early 
difcovered   fuch  talents   and  virtues,  as   fitted  him  to  fill   the  moft 
difficult,  and  to  adorn  the  moft  exalted,  ftation.    At  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  he  had  obtained  the  government  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cap- 
padocia  ;   and  the  fame  mandate  of  Darius,  which  deftroyed  his  hopes 
'  of  fucceffion  to  the  Perfian  throne,  rendered  him  hereditary  fatrap 
of  thofe  valuable  provinces.     On  the  demife  of  that  monarch,  Cyrus 
prepared  to  return  to  Afia  Minor,  attended  by  the  fame  efcort  with 
which  he  had  come  to  Sufa  ;  a  faithful  body  of  three  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias,  an  Arcadian.     But  when  he 
prepared   to   leave   court,  a  very  criminal  and  unfortunate   meafure 
retarded   his  departure.       The   felfilh    and   perfidious  TifTaphernes, 
who  expecled  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  the  young  prince,  accufed  him 
oftreafon.     He  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  ;    but  the 
powerful  protection  of  Paryfatis,  who,  though  fhe  loved  only  one, 
was  beloved,  or  at  lcaft  feared,  by  both  of  her  fons,  defended  his 
life,    vindicated    his    honour,    and    reftored    him    in    fafety  to   his 
government. 
Circum-  The  danger  that  had  threatened  his  perfon  could  not  much  afFecl: 

vourable  to     tne  heroic  fortitude  of  Cyrus  ;    but  the  affront  offered  to  his  dignity 

his  ambition. 

*  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  ii. 

funk 
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funk  deep  into  his  heart ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  recovered    c  **  A  P. 

,  •  XXV. 

his  freedom,  he  determined  to  revenge  his  injuries2,  or  to  periih  in  v» — v— _» 
the  attempt.  In  the  defpotic  countries  of  the  Eaft,  as  there  is 
fcarcely  any  intermediate  gradation  between  the  prince  and  people, 
and  fcarcely  any  alternative  but  that  of  dominion  or  fervitude,  a 
difcontented  or  rebellious  fubject  muft  either  ftifle  his  animofity, 
fubmit  to  die,  or  aipire  to  reign3.  The  magnanimity  of  Cyrus  na- 
turally preferred  the  road  of  danger  and  glory ;  he  prepared  not 
only  to  punifh  the  injuftice,  but  to  ufurp  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes, 
defended  as  it  was  by  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  protected  both 
by  the  power  of  fuperftition,  and  by  the  fplendour  of  hereditary 
renown.  This  defign  would  have  been  great,  but  romantic,  if 
the  young  prince  had  not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary  refources  in 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  affectionate  attachment  of  his 
Barbarian  fubjeds,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his 
Lacedsemonian  allies. 

Whether  we  confider  what  he  faid,  or  what  he  did,  the  teftimony  Character  of 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  the  more  unerring  teftimony  of  his  life  and     yrUS' 
actions,  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  born  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  and  particularly  for  the  honour  of  Afia,  which,  though  the 
richeft  and  molt  populous  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never,  in  any 
age,  abounded  in  great  characters.     From  the  age  of  feven  years,  he 
had  been  trained,  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  moot  with  the  bow, 
to  manage  the  horfe,  and  to  fpeak  truth ;  according  to  the  difcipline 
inftituted  by  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  well  adapted, 
in  an  age  of  fimplicity,  to  form  the  princes  and   nobles  of  Perfia. 
But  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  the  progrefs  of  refinement  and  contracted 
luxury,  the  infectious  example  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  the  perfidious  &e  Perfian 


nobles. 


1  Xenoph.   Anabas.  1.  i.  c.  i.     This  was  3  "   Cyrus   determined    no   long-er,"   fays 

the  origin  of  his  refentment,  which  Xenophon  Xenophon,  "  to  depend  on  iiis  brother;  u^a 

expreffes  with  great  delicacy;  5  '«  xt^vteva-a.^  «i»  Jbngrai  Coaite  iwimi  an-'  iku-iv,  "  but,  if  poffible, 

xui  kti(/.xctCeh,  £«?vEVETai  iw  ^ujttote  eti  irM  6W1  to  r«jgn  in  his  ileau. 
tw  *hx?u,   &c.      He  afferted   independence, 
the  firft  wifh  of  every  great  mind. 

lefTons 
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CvvuP'    leffons  of  the  world,  had  perverted,   or  rendered  ineffectual,  a  very 

^— — v '    falutary  fyftem  of  education  ;  and  the  grandees  of  Perfia,  whatever 

proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercifes,  felt  fo  little  regard  for 
veracity,  that  (as  will  abundantly  appear  in  the  fequel)  they  feldom 
fpoke  but  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a  promife  which 
they  did  not  break,  or  took  an  oath  which  they  did  not  violate. 
The  behaviour  of  Cyrus  was  totally  the  reverfe.  He  equalled,  and 
iurpaffed  his  companions  in  all  exterior  accomplifhments.  But 
while  his  manly  beauty,  his  bodily  activity  and  addrefs,  and  the 
fuperior  courage,  as  well  as  fkill,  which  he  difplayed  in  hunting, 
horfemanfhip,  and  every  military  exercife,  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude ;  he  himfelf  feems  not  to  have  eftimated  fuch 
fuperficial  advantages  beyond  their  real  worth.  He  regarded  inte- 
grity of  heart  as  the  only  folid  bafis  of  a  great  character.  His  pro- 
bity was  uniform,  his  word  facred,  his  friendship  inviolable.  In  the 
giddy  feafon  of  youth,  he  yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to  the 
admonitions  of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor  birth,  nor  rank, 
but  age  and  virtue,  were  the  objects  of  his  refpect:  and  his  beha- 
viour, equally  meritorious  and  fingular,  was  juftly  and  univerfally 
admired, 
State  of  His  fubjeets  in  Leffer  Afia,  in  particular,  were  feized  with  the  more, 

durlne^hi?  pleafing  aftonlfhment,  when,  instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuous 
adminifh-a-  fatrap,  eager  only  to  fqueeze,  to  amafs,  and  to  enjoy,  they  beheld 
a  prince  who  preferred  the  public  interefl  to  his  own ;  who  allevi- 
ated the  weight  of  taxes,  that  he  might  encourage  the  operations 
of  induftry;  whofe  own  hands  gave  the  ufeful  example  of  rural  la- 
bour4; whofe  decifions  united  juftice  and  mercy  j  and  whofe  active 
vigilance  introduced  (what  neither  before  nor  fince  the  government 
of  Cyrus  has  been  known  in  the  Afiatic  peninfula)  fuch  regularity 
of  police,  as  rendered  intercourfe  fafe,  and  property  fecure. 

4  Xenoph.  ibid.   Cic.  in  Senedh   Plut.  in  Lyfand.  have  all  celebrated  this  part  of  his 
chaiafter. 

S  The 


Uon. 
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The  virtues  of  juftice  and  integrity,  when  accompanied  with  dili-    CHAP. 

XXV* 

gence  and   abilities,  mull  procure  fuch  a  degree  of  refpect  for  the — ~» 

adminiftration,  as   will   naturally   be   extended   to  the   perfon,  of  a  at\I.P°f "  ^ 

prince.     But  fomething  farther  is  required,  not  to  obtain  the  public 

gratitude  and  eftcem,  but  to  excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of  felect 

and  devoted  friends  ;   without  the  afliftance  of  whom,  it  is  impoflible 

to  accomplilh  any  great  and  memorable  defign.     Cyrus  excelled  alL 

his  contemporaries  in   the   art  both  of  acquiring  and  of  preferving 

the  moft  valuable  friendships.     His  gratitude  overpaid  every  favour; 

his  liberality   was   large,    yet  dilcerning  ;    and   his   donatives  were 

always   enhanced   by    the    handfome    and    affectionate    manner  in 

which   they   were   beftowed.      When   he   difcovered   a   man   really 

worthy  of  his  confidence  and  efteem,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  giving 

him  a  partial  ihare  of  his  affections  ;   he  gave  his  heart  entire:  and  it 

was  his  conflant  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  he  might  live  to  requite 

and  furpafs  the  good  efffces  of  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  of  his 

enemies. 

With   fuch   fentiments   and   character,   Cyrus   acquired    the   firm   Amount  of 
attachment  of  a  few,  and  the  willing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  troops, 
fubjecls,   in  the  populous   provinces  which   he  commanded,  -whofe 
united  ftrength  exceeded  an  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men  ;    who, 
unwarlike  as  they  were,  yet  excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  fidll,  the 
effeminate  troops  of  Upper  Alia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  their  inter-  His  chief 
courfe  with  the  Greeks,  whofe  difciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  ^"heerati- 
numbers  of  his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake  an  ex-  ,tude  and,  va" 

'  &  ■>  1    .r  of  the 

pedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  Eaft.  By  the  moft  im-  Greeks. 
portant  fervices  he  had  deferved  the  gratitude  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
republic  ;  which  had  been  railed,  chiefly  by  his  afliftance,  to  the 
head  of  Greece,  and  to  the  command  of  the  fea.  In  return  for  that 
favour,  fo  ineftimable  in  the  light  of  an  ambitious  people,  the  Spartans 
readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  by  fending  into  Afia  eight  hundred 

heavy— 
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Amount  of 
iii.s  Grecian 
troops. 


Secrecy  of 
his  prepara- 
tions. 


heavy-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid  Cheirifophus ; 
and  they  charged  their  admiral,  Samius,  who  had  fucceeded  Ly- 
fander  in  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coaft,  faithfully  to  co- 
operate with  Cyrus,  by  employing  his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever 
fervice  the  Perfian  prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend  \ 
Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  this,  Cyrus  might  well  have 
approved  their  ufeful  gratitude ;  efpecially  as  their  alliance,  fecuring 
him  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  danger,  to  drain 
his  weftern  garrifons,  and  to  augment  the  ftrength  of  his  army. 
But  the  friendfhip  of  the  Spartans  carried  them  ftill  farther.  They 
allowed  him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every  part  of  their  dominions ; 
and  the  generous  munificence  of  Cyrus  had  acquired  numerous  par- 
tifans  well  qualified  to  raife,  and  to  command  thofe  valuahle  levies. 
Clearchus  the  Spartan,  Menon  the  ThefTalian,  Proxenus  the  Bceotian, 
Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achaean,  all  alike  devoted  to 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  the  Perfian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  from 
their  refpective  republics,  above  ten  thoufand  heavy-armed  men,  and 
near  three  thoufand  archers  and  targeteers. 

Thefe  preparations,  which  were  carried  on  with  filence  and  ce- 
lerity, deceived  the  haughty  indolence  of  the  Perfians ;  hut  they 
could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  Alcibiades,  who  then  refided  at 
Grynium,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  under  the  protection  of  Pharna- 
bazus.  Moved  by  refentment  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  am- 
bitious of  gaining  merit  with  the  great  king,  he  defired  an  efcort 
from  the  fatrap,  that  he  -might  undertake  with  fafety  a  journey  to 
Sufa,  in  order  to  acquaint  Artaxerxes  with  the  hoftile  defigns  of 
his  brother.  Pharnabazus,  who  poflefled  not  the  merit,  defired  the 
reward  of  the  difcovery ;  and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  had  occa- 
fion  to  relate6)  readily  gratified  the  requeft  of  Lyfander,  by  the 
deftruction  of  Alcibiades. 


5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii. 


See  above,  p.  83. 
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Biit   neither  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  Perfian  governor,    c  HA  P. 

A.  A.  \   • 

nor  the  repeated  folicitations  of  Tiffaphernes,  nor  the  confcioufnefs  ' ' 

of  his  own  injuftice  and  cruelty,  could  roufe  Artaxerxes  from  the  takes  Lis  ex-" 

profound  fecurity  of  his  repofe.     Cyrus  completed  his  levies  with-  iw°Yfia.° 

out  moleftation,  and  almoft  without  fufpicion  ;   and  prepared,  in  the  01ymP' 

.  xcv.  I. 

beginning  of  the  year  four  hundred  before  Chrift,  to  march  from   A.  C.  400. 
the  Ionian  coaft  into  Upper  Afia,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Barbarians,  and  above  thirteen  thoufand  Greeks.     His  journey   Xenophon's 
towards  Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  the   the  expcdU 
retreat  and  dilperfion  of  his  followers,   and  the  memorable  return   tl0n' 
of  the  Greeks  to  their  native  country,  have   been   related   by  the 
admired    difciple    of  Socrates,  (whom   the  friendfhip  of  Proxenus, 
the  Boeotian,    recommended    to    the  fervice  and  efleem   of  Cyrus) 
with  fuch  defcriptive  beauty,  with  fuch  profound  knowledge  of  war 
and  of  human  nature,  and  with  fuch  inimitable  eloquence,  as  never 
were  re-united  in  the  work  of  any  one  man  but  that  of  Xenophon 
the  Athenian.     The  retreat  was  principally  conducted  by  Xenophon 
himfelf ;   which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  narrative  with  fuch  an 
affecting  variety  of  incidents  and  characters,  as  will  always  ferve  to 
prove  that  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far  fuperior  to  the  powers 
of  the   mod  fertile  fancy.     It  would   be  an  undertaking  not  only 
hardv,  but  prefumptuous,,  to  invade  the  province  of  fuch  an  accom- 
plished writer,  if  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work  did  not  oblige  us  to 
feled  the  principal  circumftances  which  illuftrate  the  condition  of 
the  times,  and  connect  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  with  the  fubfequent 
hiftory  of  Greece. 

Having  afiembled  his  forces  at  Sardis,  the  Perfian  prince  was  Rapidity  oi 
carried,  by  the  activity  of  his  refentment  or  ambition,  with  the  ut- 
moft  celerity,  towards  Upper  Afia.  In  ninety-three  marches  he  tra- 
velled through  the  central  provinces  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadociaj 
traverfed  the  mountains  of  Cilicia ;  paffed  unrefifted  through  Syria; 
eroded    the   Euphrates  at  Thapfacus ;    and,    after    penetrating    the 

Vol.  II.  T  defert. 
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CHAP,  defert,  entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  In  a  journey  of  above 
*- — v— — '  twelve  hundred  miles,  his  numerous  army  experienced  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile  territorv  of 
Afia  Minor  fupplying  them  abundantly  with  provifions,  enabled 
them  to  proceed  commonly  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles 
a-day ;  and  almoft  every  fecond  day  brought  them  to  a  large  and 
populous  city.  The  dependent  fatraps  or  viceroys  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia  were  lefs  folicitous  to  defend  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than 
anxious  to  protect  their  refpeclive  provinces  from  plunder  and 
devaftation.  But  the  former  experienced  the  feverity  of  an  invader 
whom  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  oppofe,  without  the  ftrength  or  courage 
to  refifl7. 
Cilicia  de-  Syennefis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  had  reafon  to  fear  that  his  country 

^"'beaut'  might  be  plundered  with  equal  rapacity.  He  endeavoured,  therefore, 
ofEpyaxa.  t0  aVail  himfelf  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  a  province  whofe  fouthern 
boundaries  are  wafhed  by  the  fea,  and  which  is  defended  on  other 
fides  by  the  winding  branches  of  Mount  Taurus8.  Towards  the  weft 
is  but  one  pafs,  called  by  Arrian  the  Gates  of  Cilicia9;  fufficient  to 
admit  only  one  chariot  at  a  time,  and  rendered  dark  and  difficult 
by  fteep  and  almoft  inacceffible  mountains.  Thefe  were  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Syennefis,  who,  had  he  maintained  his  poft,  might 
have  eafily  prevented  the  paffage  of  an  army.  But  the  timid  Cilician 
had  not  trufted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  By 
the  order,  or  at  leaft  with  the  permiffion  of  her  hufband,  his  queen, 
the  beautiful  Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylense,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Phrygia  ;  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  prefented  her 
acknowledged  liege-lord  and  fuperior  with  gold,  filver,  and  other 
coftly  gifts.  But  the  greateft  gift  was  her  youth  and  beauty,  which 
/he  iubrnitted,  it  is  laid,  to  the  enamoured  prince,  who,,  after  enter- 

7  Xenoph.  Anabaf.  1.  i.  p.  248.  •  Xenoph.  p.  24P. 

9  Arrian,  Exped.  Alexand,  1.  ii.  p.  33. 

taining 
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taining  her  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  and  diftinction10,  reftored  her    c  H  ^  p* 

to  Cilicia  by  a  near,  but  difficult  road,  which  led  acrofs  the  mountains.    <-  ■-„-■  -^ 

To    the  efcort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus  added  a  confider-   The  Greeks 

able  body  of  Greeks,  commanded  by  Menon  the  ThelTalian.     The  Tarfas. 

greater  part   arrived    at   Tarfe-,    the    capital,    before    the   army  of 

Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilicia ;   but  two  companies,  amounting 

together  to  an  hundred  men,  were  miffing,  and  fuppofed  to  have 

been  deftroyed  by  the  mountaineers,  while  they  wandered  in  queft 

of  booty.      Syennefis    was  mortified    at  hearing    that    the    enemy 

had  already  entered  his  province.     But  when  he  likewife  received 

intelligence  that  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  had  failed  round  from  Ionia, 

in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  the  difagreeable  news  totally 

difconcerted  the  meafures  of  his  defence.     He  fled  in  precipitation, 

abandoning  his  tents  and  baggage  to  the  invaders.     Cyrus  croffied 

the    mountains    without    oppofition,     and    traverfed    the    beautiful 

irriguous    plains    of  Cilicia,    which   were    adorned  with   trees    and 

vines,  and  abounded  in  fefame,  panic,  millet,  wheat  and  barley.     In 

four  days  he  arrived  at  the  large  and  rich  city  of  Tarfus,  which  was 

plundered  by  the  refentment  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  lofs  of  their 

companions. 

Cyrus   immediately  fent   for   the    governor,   who  had  removed  Cyrus  ex- 
changes Prc* 
from  his  palace,  and,  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  ferns  with 

had  taken  refuge  among  the  faftneffes  in  the  neighbouring  moun-  Cilicia. °  °  - 

tains.     By  the  affurances  of  Epyaxa,  her  timorous"  hufband  was 

10  She  requefted  Cyrus    to    fhew   her  his  which  the  Greeks  had   infpired  the  Barba- 

troop?.      He    complied  ;    and    attended    her  r'i2ns."     Xenoph.  Anabaf.  1.  i.  p.  247. 
coach,  in  an  open  car.     But  the  curiofity  of         "   Pride,   as  weil   as   fear,  feems  to  have 

Epyaxa  had  almoft  coft  her  dear.     "  When  actuated  Syennefis ;   i  h  a$e  nrprsca  ahn  ■na 

the   Barbarians   were   reviewed,   the   Greeks  xqhtt-m  Ic.i-y  4«,  x6'P?  •>^li>  $*>,  s&  tote  xv'fu 

were  ordered  to  their  arms,  and  commanded  ie»ai  r,bt>i,  wp  r,  yvm  avroi  ivturii  "  Syennefis 

to  advance,  as  to  a  charge;   after  which,  the  declared,  that  he  had  never  formerly  put  him- 

foldiers,  of  their  own  accord,  ran  with  fhouts  felf  in   the  power  of  a  man  in  any  refpeel 

to  their  tents.     The  Barbarians  were  thrown  fuperior  to  himfelf ;  nor  would  he  then  go  to 

into  confternation  ;  Epyaxa  quitted  her  coach;  Cyrus,  till  his  wife  perfuaded  him,"  &c.    A 

the  Greeks  returned  laughing  to  their  tents;  true  picture  of  oriental  manners,  meannefs 

and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  feeing  the  terror  with  varnifheJ  with  pride! 

T  2  with 
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C  xxv  P*    w*tn  mucu  difficulty  perfuadecl,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  a  fu- 

< „-,.j    perior,  to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his  fafety,  he  carried  large  fums  of 

money.  Cyrus  courteoufly  accepted  the  welcome  fupplv,  which 
the  demands  of  his  troops  rendered  peculiarly  feafonable  ;  and,  in 
return,  honoured  Syenneiis  with  fuch  prefents  as  were  deemed  of 
great  value  by  the  kings  of  the  Eaft.  They  confided  in  a  Perfian 
robe,  a  horfe  with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  fcimitar 
of  gold,  the  reftoration  of  prifoners,  and  the  exemption  of  Cicilia 
from  farther  plunder  '*. 
Mutiny  in  During  their  luxurious  refidence  at  Tarfus,  the  Greeks  were  cor- 

camp.  rupted  by  profperity.    They  difdained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and 

refufed  to  continue  their  journey.     The  defign  of  marching  to  Baby- 
lon, though  it  was  not  unknown  to  Clearchus,  or  to  the  Spartan  fe- 
nate,  had  been  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  left  their  impatience  or  their 
fears  might  be  alarmed  by  the  profpecT:  of  fuch  a  long  and  dangerous 
undertaking.     At  Tarfus  they  firft  difcovered  their  fufpicions  of  the 
deceit,  which  immediately  broke  out  into  licentious  clamours.    They 
infulted  the  majefty  of  Cyrus  ;    they  reproached  the  perfidy  of  their 
'generals  ;    and  their  anger  was  ready  to  vent  itfelf  in  open  fedition, 
Appeafed  by  when   the  ferment  was   appealed   by  the  addrefs   and  prudence  of 
Clearchus!0    Clearchus.     While  he  privately  affured  Cyrus  of  his  beft  endeavours 
to  make  the  affair  take  a  favourable  turn,,  he  openly  embraced  trie 
caufe   of  the   fold'iers,  affecled  deeply  to  feel  their  grievances,  and 
eagerly  concurred  with  every  meafure  that  feemed  proper  to  remove 
them.     His   eloquence  and  his  tears  diverted  the  defign  of  imme- 
diate hoftility.     An  affembly  was   fummoned  to  deliberate  on  the 
a&ual  pofture  of  affairs.     Several,  of  their  own  accord,  offered  their 
opinion  ;   others  fpok?  as  they  had  been  direcled  by  Clearchus.    One 
counfellor,  who  was  heard  with  applaufe,  advifed  them  to  pack  up 
their  baggage,  and,  to  demand  guides  or  fhips  from  Cyrus,  to  facilL— 

"  Xenophon.  Anabaf.  p.  2^9, 

tare 
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tate  their  return.     Another  mewed  the  folly  of  this  requeft  from  a     c  **  A  P. 

man  whofe  meafures  they  had  traverfed,  and  whofe  purpofe  they    1 „ > 

had  endeavoured  to  defeat ".  They  furely  could  not  trud  in 
guides  given  them  by  an  enemy ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that 
Cyrus  mould  part  with  his  fhips,  which  were  evidently  fo  necefiary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  At  length  it  was  determined  to 
fend  commiffioners  to  treat  with  Cyrus,  that  he  might  either,  by 
granting  the  demands  of  the  Greeks,  prevail  on  them  to  follow  him, 
or  be  himfelf  prevailed  on  to  allow  them  to  return  home ;  and  the 
difference  was  thus  finally  adjufted,  by  promifing  each  foldier  a  da- 
rick  and  a  half,  inftead  of  a   darick,  of  monthly  pay  '\ 

When  this  ftorm  was  happily  appeafed,  the  enemy  left  Tarfufi,   Cyrus  pates 

-  1      1        r      m         1    •  c  /-ci-   •         .„     ,  the  Syrian 

and  marched  five  days  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Cihcia,  till  they  gates, 
arrived  at  Iflus,  the  laft  town  of  the  province  ;  large,  rich,  and 
populous ;  and  only  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  frontier  of  Syria. 
This  wealthy  province  was  defended  by  two  fortreffes,  called  the 
Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  They  extended  from  the  mountains  to 
the  fea.  The  interval  of  three  furlongs  between  them  contained 
feveral  paffes,  narrow  and  intricate,  beiides  the  rapid  Kerfas,  which 
flowed  in  the  middle,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  on  this 
occafion  that  Cyrus  experienced  the  full  advantage  of  the  Lacede- 
monian afliftance.  A  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  had  fucceeded  Samius  in  the  naval  command,  pre- 

M  This  paffage  is  tranfhted  as  follows  by  lo  deftroy,   to  defeat;    but  in  the  palTa'ge  be- 

Mr.  Spelman  :     ''   After  him   another   gpt  fore  us,  if  a  tranflator  fhould  choofe   to  e.v- 

up,   fhewing  the  folly  of  the   man  who  ad-  plain  it  by  any  of  thofe  words,  he   mult  fay, 

vifed  to  demand  the  Ihips,  as  if  Cyrus  would  "  whofe  undertaking  we  had  begun,  endea- 

not  refume  his  expedition.     He  fhewed  alfo  voured,  or   purpoled,  to  defeat  ;    an   expla- 

how  weak  a  thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  nation    of  At^i^sS*,  which   is  juflified    by 

to  that  perfon  whofe  undertaking  we  hadde-  the   analogy   of  the    Greek    language,    and 

feated."     If  Cyrus  refumed   his   expedition,  which  the  fenfe  abfolutely  requires.7'     This 

it  could  not  be  faid  that  his  undertaking  was  is  one  of  the  few   minute   miflakcs  which  I 

defeated  ;    nor  is  this  the  proper  meaning  of  have  difcovered  in  Mr.  Spelman's  moll  accu- 

the  werd  \uf/Mma^ca,  which   fignifies  to  hurt  rate  tranflation. 

or  weaken.     I  am   fenfible  that  by  an   eafy         '••  Xenoph,  ibid.  p.  250,   Si  feqci, 
Uanution,  it  fometimes  fignifies  to  corrupt, 

*  pared. 
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c  **A  P.    parej  to  land  the  Greeks  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Gates,  which 

' t '    mull  have  expofed  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  aflault  ;    but   the 

cowardice  of  Abrocomas,  who  commanded  the  numerous  forces  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  meafure  unne- 
eeflary.  The  defign,  alone,  was  fufficient  to  terrify  him.  He  aban- 
doned his  forts,  and  fled  with  precipitation  before  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  "5. 
The  army  Cyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  meeting  with  any  appearance 

EuoLates.  °f  oppofition,  and,  in  fifteen  days  march,  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Thapfacus,  which  in  fome  eaftern  languages  fignifies 
the  ford  '%  this  noble  river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  fo 
fhoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous  even  for  boats  which 
draw  very  little  water.  The  fhallownefs  increaies  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  which  happened  to  be  the  time  that  the  army  pafled  the 
Euphrates,  which  no  where  reached  above  the  breaft.  This  favour- 
able circumftance  furnifhed  an  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Thapfacus  to  flatter  Cyrus,  that  the  great  river  had  vifibly  fubmitted 
to  him  as  its  future  king  '\  Elevated  by  this  aufpicious  prediction, 
he  purfued  his  journey  through  Mefopotamia,  part  of  which  was 
anciently  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Syria'3.  While  he  pro- 
ceeded through  this  fertile  country  he  did  not  forget  that  a  labo- 
rious march  of  feventeen  days,  through  a  barren  defart,  muft  con- 
duct him  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylon. 
TVaverfe  the        Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous  undertaking,  he  per- 

defert,   and  ....  1      •  1        1      • 

enter  Baby-  formed  it  with  uncommon  celerity,  both  in  order  to  avoid  rifking 
the  want  of  provifions,  and,  if  poflible,  to  take  his  enemy  unpre- 
pared. For  feveral  days  the  army  marched,  without  interruption, 
through  the  province  of  Babylonia ;  and,  on  the  fifth,  came  to  a 
deep  and  broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug  to  intercept,  or 

15  Xenoph.  p.  2,-3.  "  Xenoph.  p.  25$. 

*6  Fuller's   Geographical   Difl'ertation  on         lS  So  it  is  called  by  Xenoph.  ibid. 
Xenophon's  Retreat. 

retard, 
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retard,  their  paffage.     But  as  this  defence  was  left   altogether  un-    c  H  ,A  p- 
guarded,  and  the  great  king  had  taken  no  meafures  to  protecl  the    w* — , — ^ 
raoft  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  laid  afide  tbe  defign  of  venturing  an  engagement.     The 
troops. of  Cyrus,  therefore,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  ranks 
with  circumfpeclion,  no  longer  obferved  any  order  of  march  ;  their 
arms  were  carried  in  waggons,  or  on  fumpter  horfes ;    and  their  ge- 
neral, in  his  car,  rode  in  the  van  with  few  armed  attendants.    While 
they  proceeded  in   this  fearlefs  contempt  of  the   enemy,    and  ap- 
proached the   plain   of  Cynaxa,  which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of 
Babylon",    Patagyas,   a  Perfian,  and  confidential  friend   of  Cyrus, 
came  riding  towards  them,  in  full  fpeed,  his  horfe  all  in  a  foam,, 
calling  aloud  fucceffively  in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that  the 
king  was  at  hand  with  a  vaft  army10. 

The  experienced  Greeks,  who  belt  knew  the  danger  of  being  at-   Cyrus  de- 
tacked  in  diibrder,  were  mod  fenfibly  alarmed  by  this  fudden  fur-   -fcnes  lr e 

J  J  immenie  ar* 

prife.     Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corflet,  mounted  his   ^  of  his 

.     .  brother, 

horfe,  feized  his  javelin,  commanded  the  troops  to  arm,  and  ordered 
every  man  to  his  port.  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed  ;  and  the 
army  advanced,  feveral  hours,  in  order  of  battle.  It  was  now  mid- 
day ;  yet  no  enemy  appeared  :  but  in  the  afternoon  they  perceived 
a  dull  like  a  white  cloud,  which  gradually  thickened  into  darknefs, 
and  overfpread  the  plain.  At  length  the  brazen  armour  named  ;  the 
motion,  the  ranks,  and  fpears,  were  diftinctly  feen.  In  the  front 
were  innumerable  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes  in  a  downward,  and 
in  an  oblique,  direction.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  Tiffaphernes, 
were  diftinguifhed^by  white  corllets;  the  Perfians  by  wicker  buck- 
lers ;    the  Egvptians  by  wooden  mields  reaching  down  to  their  feet, 

19  I  have  ufed  an  indeterminate  expreflion  former  translator)  who  makes  the  diftance  be- 
to  denote   the    uncertain   fituation   of  (hole  iween  Babylon  three  thouland  and  iixty  11a- 
places  as  defcribed   by  Strabo,  1.  ii.   &  Plut.  dia,    is  fo  enormous,    that  it    can    only  be 
in  Artaxerx.     Mr.  Spelman  juftly  obferves,  owing  to  a  miitake  of  the  tranferiber. 
that  the  error  of  Xenophon  (unnoticed-by  any         au  Xenoph.  p.  263, 

Thela. 
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CXXV  P'    Thefe  formed  the   chief   ftrength   of  Artaxerxes  ;    but  the  various 
*— — u  ■     '    multitude   of  nations,  marching  in   feparate  columns   according  to 
their  refpective  countries,  had  fcarcely  any  armour  of  defence,  and 
could  annoy  the   enemy  only  at   a  diftarice,  with  their  flings,  darts, 
and  arrows  "'. 
Jts  number  While  the   hoftile  battalions  approached,  Cyrus,  accompanied  by 

uon.  '  P°  "  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and  a  few  cholen  attendants,  all  mounted  on 
horfes  of  extraordinary  fwiftnefs,  rode  through  the  intermediate 
fpace,  obferving  the  numbers  and  difpofition  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  learned  from  deferters,  that  the  troops  of  the  great  king 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand,  divided  into  four  equal  bo- 
dies of  men,  refpe&ively  commanded  by  the  four  generals  Tiffa- 
phernes,  Gobrias,  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas.  The  laft,  however, 
had  not  yet  joined  ;  nor  did  he  reach  Babylonia  till  five  days  after 
the  battle.  But,  notwithftanding  this  defect,  the  numbers  of  Ar- 
taxerxes were  ftill  fufKcient  to  perform  whatever  numbers  can  ac- 
complilh.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  the  king,  furrounded 
by  a  chofen  body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  army,  as 
the  place  of  greatefl:  fecurity,  and  mod  convenient  for  iffuing  his 
orders  with  promptitude  and  effect.  But  fuch  was  the  extent  of 
ground  covered  by  the  various  nations  whom  he  commanded,  that 
even  his  centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  ; 
who,  therefore,  called  aloud  to  Clearchus  to  advance  oppofite  to 
the  king's  guard,  becaufe,  if  that  fhould  be  broken,  the  work  would 
be  done.  But  Clearchus  was  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  Greeks  from 
the  Euphrates,  left  they  fhould  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  he 
therefore  kept  his  poft,  alluring  Cyrus  of  his  utmoft  care  to  make 
all  go  well. 
The  battle  The  difobedience  of  Clearchus,  and  the  diftruft  of  Cyrus,  threw 

away  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which  involved  the  fate  of  Perfia,  and 


of  Cynaxa. 

Olymp. 

xcv.  I. 

A.  C.  400.  a'  Xenoph.  p.  2C3,  &  fecjej 
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the  renown  of  Greece.     For  although,  by  fkilful  evolutions,  Clear-    c  HA  p- 

chus  eluded  the  armed  chariots  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ;    though    ' — ■— ' 

the  Greeks,  by  their  countenance  and  fhouts  alone,  put  to  flight  the 
oppofmg  crowd,  who  could  not  endure  the  fight  of  their  regular 
array,  their  burnifhed  arms,  or  hear,  without  terror,  the  martial 
founds  of  their  harmonious  Pceans,  intermixed  with  the  clanging  of 
their  fpears  againft  their  brazen  bucklers ;  yet  the  great  king,  per- 
ceiving the  rapid  purfuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  nothing  oppofed 
him  in  front,  commanded  his  men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  advanced 
with  celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  If  this  de- 
fign  had  been  carried  into  execution,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks, 
having  prevailed  on  the  firft  onfet,  would  immediately  have  faced 
about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  victory,  and  their  native  ardour, 
have  repelled  and  routed  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this  favourable  profpect.  Rafh  impe- 
He  obferved  the  movement  of  his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet  cyrus.° 
him,  at  the  head  of  only  fix  hundred  horfe.  Such  was  the  rapid 
violence  of  his  aflault,  that  the  advanced  guards  of  the  king  were 
thrown  into  diforder,  and  their  leader  Artagerfes  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Cvrus,  who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  had  not  learned  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  duties  of  a  foldier  and  a  general.  By  a  feafon- 
able  retreat  he  might  ftill,  perhaps,  have  faved  his  life,  and  gained 
a  crown.  But  his  eye  darting  along  the  ranks,  met  that  of  his  bro- 
ther. He  ruihed  forward,  with  a  blind  inftinctive  fury,  crying  out, 
"  I  fee  the  man  I"  and,  penetrating  the  thick  globe  of  attendants, 
aimed  his  javelin  at  the  king,  pierced  his  corflet,  and  wounded  his 
breaft.  His  eagernefs  to  deftroy  the  enemy  prevented  proper  atten- 
tion to  fave  himfelf.  From  an  uncertain  hand  he  received  a  fevere  Hit  death,. 
wound  in  the  face,  which,  however,  only  increafed  the  fury  with 
which  he  aflaulted  his  brother.  Various  and  inconfiftent  accounts 
were  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  even  by  thofe  who  afTirted  in  this 
memorable  engagement.     The  crowd  of  hiftorians  thought  it  incum= 

Vol,  II.  U  bent 
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CHAP.    bent  on  them  to  make  him  die  like  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  after 

XXV.  .  .  .  . 

<u  -„-  — >    many  vicirhtudes  of  fortune,  and  many  variations  of  mifery.     Dinon 

and  Ctefias",  the  longer  to  fufpend  the  curiofity  of  their  readers, 

kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  weapon ;  but  Xenophon  is  contented 

with  faying,  that  he  fell  in  the  tumultuary  conteft  of  his  attendants 

with  the  guards  of  Artaxerxes,  who  zealoufly  defended  their  re- 

fpe&ive  matters ;  and  that  eight  of  his  mod  confidential  friends  lay 

dead  upon  him,  thus  fealing  with  their  blood  their  inviolable  affection 

and  fidelity13. 

The  Perfiaa         Such  was  the  cataftrophe  of  this  audacious  and  fatal  enterprife ; 

d°r°thePcamp  aI*ter  which  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardor  of  fuc- 

«f  Cyrus.        cefs^  an(j  proceec}ed,    without  encountering  any  refiftance,   to   the 

hoftile  camp ;  Ariaeus  leading  off  the  forces  of  Leffer  Afia,  dejected 

and  difmayed  by  the  lofs  of  their  prince  and  general.     Among  the 

valuable  plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cyrus,  the  Barbarians  found  two 

Grecian  women,  his  favourite  miftreffes,  the  elder  of  Phocxa,  the 

younger  of  Miletus.     The  former,  whofe  wit  and  accomplifhments 

heightened  the  charms    of  her  beauty,  received  and  deferved  the 

name  of  Afpafia,  from  the  celebrated   miftrefs  of  Pericles,  whofe 

talents  fhe  rivalled,  and  whofe  character  fhe  too  faithfully  refembled. 

The  young  Milefian  likewife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;   but 

while  carelefsly  guarded  by  the  Barbarians,  intent  on  more  ufeful 

plunder,  efcaped  unobferved,  and  arrived  naked  in  the  quarter  of 

the  Greeks,  where  a  fmall   guard    had    been   left   to    defend  the 

baggage. 

The  Greeks,       Meanwhile  Clearchus,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  phalanx,  pur- 

their  quarter  fuing  the  fugitives,  had  been  carried   above  the  diftance  of  three 

of  the  field,     miies  fr0m  Artaxerxes.     But  when  he  heard  that  the  Barbarians 

purlue  the 

enemy.  were  in  his  tent ;  and  perceived,  that,  tired  with  plunder,  they  ad- 

vanced to  attack  his  rear,  he  faced  about  in  order  to  receive  them, 

**  Apud  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerx.  aj  Xenoph.  p.  266. 

The 
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The  time  was  fpent,  till  fun-fet,  in  various  difpofitions  made  by  the    CHAP. 

XX  V* 

cavalry  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but  neither  the  foldiers,  nor  their  com-  v..  .-„-  — / 
manders,  had  courage  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  Grecian  fpear. 
They  fled  in  fcattered  diforder,  wherever  the  Grecians  advanced ; 
who,  wearied  with  marching  againft  an  enemy  that  feemed  in- 
capable to  fight,  at  length  determined  to  return  to  their  camp  ;  won- 
dering that  neither  Cyrus  himfelf  appeared,  nor  any  of  his  mef- 
fengers1*.  They  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  night;  but  found 
their  tents  in  diforder,  their  baggage  plundered,  their  provifions  de-> 
ftroyed  or  fpent.  They  chiefly  regretted  the  lofs  of  four  hundred 
carriages  filled  with  wine  and  flour,  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  forefight  of  Cyrus,  as  a  refource  in  time  of  want.  Even  thefe 
were  rifled  by  the  king's  troops ;  and  the  Greeks,  whom  the  fudden 
appearance  of  the  enemy  had  not  allowed  to  dine,  were  obliged  to 
pais  the  night  without  fupper ;  their  bodies  exhaufted  by  the  fatigue 
of  a  laborious  day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by  the  uncertain  fate 
of  their  allies IS. 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to  move  their  camp,  when  Behaviour  of 
the  meffengers  of  Ariseus  arrived,  acquainting  them  with  the  death     jf  Gfeeks 
of  Cyrus.    The  new  commander,  they  faid,  had  affembled  the  troops  formed  of 
of  Leffer  Afia  in  their  former  encampment,  about  twelve  miles  from  death. 
the  field  of  battle ;  where  he  intended  to  continue  that  day,  that  the 
Greeks  might  have  time  to  join  him  ;  but  if  they  delayed,  he  would 
next  day  proceed,  without  them,  towards  Ionia,  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition.    When  the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  confternation  into 
which  they  were   thrown   by  thefe    unexpected    and  melancholy 
tidings,  Clearchus  replied,  "Would  to  God  Cyrus  were  alive!  but 

a+    In   relating   this    battle,    I   have  fol-  prefent.      A  man  of  fenfe,   therefore,  will 

lowed  the  advice  of  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxes,  defpair  to  rival  Xenophon ;   and,  inftead  of 

who  fays,    "  that  Xenophon    has  defcribed  relating  the  action  in  detail,  will  feleft  fuch 

it    with     fuch    perfpicuity,     elegance,    and  circumftances  only  as   are   moft  worthy  of 

force,  as  fets  the  aftion   before  the  eyes  of  notice." 
his  reader,  and  makes  him  affift  with  emo-         *5  Xenoph.  p.  270.  &  feqq. 
tion  at  every  incident,  not  as  paft3   but  as 

U  2  fmce 
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fnice  he  is  dead,  let  Arixus  know,  that  we  have  conquered  the 
king;  that  his  troops  have  every- where  fled  before  u&;  and  that, 
now,  no  enemy  appears  to  refift  our  arms.  You  may,  therefore, 
allure  Ariseus,  that  if  he  will  come  hither,  we  will  place  him  on  the 
Perfian  throne,  which  is  the  juft  reward  of  our  victory."  "With  this 
propofal  the  meflengers  departed,  and  Clearchus  led  his  troops  to 
the  field  of  battle,  to  collect  provifions,  which  were  prepared  by 
ufing  for  fuel  the  wooden  bucklers,  fhields,  and  arrows,  of  the  Bar- 
anans  . 
Their  anfwer       Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxerxes,  who  entertained 

to  the  heralds  ... 

of  Arta-         a  very  different  opinion  from  that  exprefled  by  Clearchus,  concerning 

xerxes    who 

demanded       the  iffue  of  the  battle.    Among  thefe  refpected  miniflers  was  Philinus, 
t  eir  armour.  a  fUgjtive  Gree]^  a  man  efteemed  by  TifTaphernes,  both  as  a  fkilful 

captain,  and  as  an  able  negociator.  When  the  chiefs  were  affembled, 
Philinus,  fpeaking  for  his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
great  king,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  Cyru3,  "  That  the  Greeks, 
who  had  now  become  the  flaves  of  the  conqueror,  fhould  furrender 
their  arms."  The  demand  was  heard  with  univerfal  indignation. 
One  dcfired  him  to  tell  the  king  "to  eome  and  take  them;"  ano- 
ther, "  that  it  was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up  their  arms." 
Xenophon  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  We  have  nothing,  as 
you  fee,  O  Philinus !'  but  our  arms,  and  our  valour.  While  we  keep 
pofTeffion  of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourfelves  of  the  other  ;  but,  if  we 
deliver  up  our  arms,  we  alfo  furrender  our  perfons.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, expect  that  we  fhall  throw  away  the  only  advantages  which 
we  ftill  enjoy  j  on  the  contrary,  be  afiured,  that,  relying  on- our  arms 
and  our  valour,  we  will  difpute  with  you  thofe  advantages  which 
you  poffefs."  Clearchus  enforced  the  fentiments  of  Xenophon, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  army;  and  Philinus,  after  a  fruitlets 
attempt  to  difcover  the  immediate  defigns  of  the  Greeks,  returned 
with  his  colleagues,  to  the  Perfian  camp  ". 

*°  Xenoph.  p,  272.  *7  Ibid.  p.  273. 

Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile,  Ariseus  replied  to  the  honourable  embaffy  which  had 
been  fent  him,  "  That  there  were  many  Perfians  of  greater  confi- 
deration  than  himfelf,  who  would  never  permit  him  to  be  their  ofmreat™ 
king ;  he  repeated  his  defire  that  the  Greeks  mould  join  him  j  but,  "hhAriau* 
if  they  declined  to  come,  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  returning 
with  all  hafte  to  Ionia."  This  propofal  was  approved  by  the 
propitious  indications  of  the  victims :  the  army  marched  in  order 
of  battle  to  the  encampment  of  Ariseus ;  who,  with  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  of  his  captains,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Grecian  com- 
manders, binding  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to  each 
other  the  duties  of  faithful  and  affectionate  allies.  Having  ratified 
this  engagement  by  a  folemn  facrifice,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
concerning  their  intended  journey.  It  was  determined,  that  in- 
ftead  of  traverfing  the  defolated  country  by  which  they  had  arrived 
at  the  field  of  battle,  they  fhould  direct  their  courfe  towards  the 
north,  by  which  means  they  would  avoid  the  defert,  acquire  pro- 
vifions  in  greater  plenty,  and  crofs  the  great  rivers,,  which  com- 
monly diminilh  near  their  fource,  with  lefs  difficulty  and  danger. 
They  refolved  alfo  to  perform  their  firft  marches  with  all  poffible 
expedition,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  king's  approach ;  fince  with 
a  fmall  force  he  would  not  dare  to  follow,  and  with  a  great  army  he 
would  not  be  able  to  overtake,  them28. 

This  plan  of  retreat  propofed  by  Aria?us,  had  the  difhonourable  They  accept 
appearance  of  flight  j  but  fortune  proved  a  more  glorious  conductor.  Artaxerxesu. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage  and  firmnefs  on  the 
counfels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who  had  fo  lately  commanded 
the  foldiers  to  furrender  their  arms,  fent  heralds  to  them  the  day 
following  to  treat  of  a  truce.  This  memorable  agreement,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  were  fo  calamitous,  yet  fo  honourable  to 
the  Greeks,  was  concluded  by  the  intervention  of  TifTaphernes ; 
who  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his  matter,  to  furnifh  them  with  a. 

18  Xenoph.  p.  276. 

market, 
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CHAP,  market,  to  caufe  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  countries 
v. — *-— -»  through  which  they  marched,  and  to  conduct  them  without  guile 
into  Greece.  For  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  Clearchus  and 
the  generals  fwore,  that  they  fhould  abftain  from  ravaging  the 
king's  territories  ;  that  they  fhould  fupply  themfelves  with  meat  and 
drink  only,  when,  by  any  accident,  the  market  was  not  provided ; 
but  when  it  was,  that  they  fhould  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted  for 
a  reafonable  price  *9. 
Treachery  of       When  this  bufmefs  was  tranfacted,  Tiffaphernes  returned  to  the 

Tiflaphernes        m 

and  Arisus.  king,  promifing  to  come  back  as  foon  as  poffible.  But,  on  various 
pretences,  he  delayed  twenty  days ;  during  which  the  Perfians  had 
an  opportunity  to  practife  with  Ariams.  By  the  dread  of  punifh- 
ment,  if  he  perfifted  in  rebellion ;  by  the  promile  of  pardon,  if  he 
returned  to  his  allegiance ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  warm  folicitation 
of  his  kinfmen  and  friends,  that  unfteady  Barbarian  was  totally 
detached  from  the  intereft  of  his  Grecian  allies.  His  conduct  gave 
juft  ground  to  fufpect  this  difpofition,  which  became  fully  evident 
after  the  return  of  Tiffaphernes.  From  that  moment  Ariaeus  no 
longer  encamped  with  the  Greeks,  but  preferred  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  perfidious  fatrap.  Yet,  for  three  weeks,  no  open  hoflility  was 
committed  ;  the  armies,  fearing,  and  feared  by  each  other,  purfued 
the  fame  line  of  march ;  Tiffaphernes  led  the  way ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  furnifhed  the  Greeks  with  a  market ;  but 
treacheroufly  increafed  the  difficulty  of  their  journey,  by  con- 
ducting them  by  many  windings  through  the  canals  and  marfhes 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  When  they  had  croffed  the 
former  river,  they  continued  to  march  northward  along  its  eaftern 
banks,  always  encamping  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  Barbarians.  Yet  this  precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the  parties 
fent  out  to  provide  wood  or  forage  from  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

1J  Xenoph.  p.  281.  &  feqq. 

1  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  they  came  to  blows ;  and  thefe  partial  encounters  were    c  **  A  P. 
likely  to  produce  the  worft  confequences,  by  inflaming  the  latent, 
but  general  animofity,  which  it  had  been  fo  difficult  to  ftifle  or  con- 
ceal    . 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  fcene,  where  the  river  Zabatus,  Perfidious 
flowing  weftward  from  the  mountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary  ^ ^Gre 
waters  into  the  broad  flream  of  the  Tigris.  The  Grecian  generals,  and  C1!jn  Senew 
particularly  Clearchus,  who  had  long  feen  and  lamented  the  unfor- 
tunate jealoufies  prevailing  among  thofe  who  had  fworn  mutual 
fidelity,  propofed  a  mutual  conference  between  the  commanders,  in 
order  amicably  to  explain  and  remove  every  ground  of  hatred  and 
complaint.  Tiflaphernes  and  Ariseus,  as  well  as  their  colleague  Orontes, 
eagerly  defired  a  conference,  though  their  motives  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  actuated  Clearchus.  A  meafure  fo  agree- 
able to  both  parties  was,  without  difficulty,  carried  into  execution ; 
and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occafion  alone,  forfook  that  prudence  and 
caution,  which,  both  before  and  after,  uniformly  governed  their 
conduct.  Five  generals,  and  twenty  captains,  repaired  to  the  tent 
of  Tiflaphernes ;  only  two  hundred  foldiers  followed  them,  under 
pretence  of  going  to  market.  Clearchus,  with  his  colleagues,  Menon, 
Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  conducted  into  the  fatrap's 
apartment ;  the  reft,  whether  captains  or  foldiers,  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  This  feparation  occafioned  fear  and  diftruft.  The  ap- 
pearance of  armed  Barbarians  increafed  the  terror.  A  gloomy 
filence  prevailed ;  when,  on  a  given  fignal,  thofe  within  the  tent 
were  apprehended,  and  thofe  without  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  cavalry  fcoured  the  plain,  deftroying  whomever 
they  encountered.  The  Greeks  were  aftonifhed  at  this  mad  excur- 
curfion,  which  they  beheld  from  their  camp  ;  until  Nicarchus,  an  Ar- 
cadian, came,  miferably  mangled,  and  informed  them  of  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  that  had  been  acted31. 

30  Xenoph.  p.  282.  a*  Ibid.  p.  286.  &  feqq. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  intelligence  they  ran  to  their  arms,  expecting  an  im- 
mediate aflault.  But  the  cowardly  Barbarians,  not  daring  to  engage 
fends  to  the  in  open  and  honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  their  deiigns 
demand  their  by  the  fame  impious  treachery  with  which  they  had  begun  them. 
Inftead  of  advancing  in  a  body  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  they 
fent  Ariaeus,  Arteazus,  and  Mithridates,  perfons  whofe  great  credit 
with  Cyrus  might  prevent  their  intentions  from  being  fufpected  by 
the  enemy.  They  were  attended  by  three  hundred  Perfians,  clad  in 
complete  armour.  When  they  drew  near  to  the  Greeks,  a  herald 
called  out,  "  That,  if  any  of  the  generals  or  captains  were  prefent, 
they  mould  advance,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king's 
pleafure."  Cheirifophus  the  Lacedemonian,  who,  next  to  Clearchus, 
had  hitherto  maintained  the  greater!  influence  over  the  army,  hap- 
pened to  be  abfent  with  a  party  of  foragers.  But  the  remaining 
generals,  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  and  Sophonetus  the  Stym- 
phalian,  proceeded  with  caution  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
Xenophon  the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a  volunteer)  followed 
the  commanders,  that  he  might  learn  what  was  become  of  his  friend 
Conference     Proxenus  **,     When   they  came   within  hearing   of  the  Barbarians, 

on  that  iub-  m  J  ... 

jea.  Ariseus  faid,  "Clearchus,  O  Greeks!  having  violated  his  oath,  and 

the  articles  of  peace,  is  punifhed  with  juft  death ;  but  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  who  gave  information  of  his  crimes,  are  rewarded  with  the 
king's  favour.  Of  you  the  king  demands  your  arms,  which,  he 
fays,  are  now  his  property,  becaufe  they  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who 
was  his  Have."  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  fpeaking  in  the  name  of 
the  reft,  replied  to  this  demand  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  re- 
proaching the  perfidy  of  Ariaeus,  who  had  betrayed  the  friends  and 
benefactors  of  his  mafter  Cyrus ;  and  who  co-operated  with  the 
enemy  of  that  mafter,  the  deceitful  and  impious  Tiflaphernes. 
The  Perfian  endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  by  repeating  his  accufa- 
tion  of  Clearchus.      Upon    which    Xenophon    obferved,    "  That 

31  Xenoph.  p.  288.  &  fecjq. 

Clearchus, 
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Clearchus,  if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been  juftly  punifhed ;  but  where  CHAP, 
are  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  are  your  benefactors,  and  our  com- 
manders ?  Let  them,  at  leaft,  be  fent  to  us,  fince  it  is  evident  that 
their  friendfhip  for  both  parties  will  make  them  advife  which  is  beft 
for  both."  This  reafonable  requeft  it  was  impoffible  to  elude; 
and  the  Barbarians,  after  long  conferring  together,  departed  with- 
out attempting  an  anfwer33.  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this  inter- 
view fufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy  treatment  of  the  Grecian 
commanders,  who  were  kept  in  clofe  captivity,  and  afterwards  fent 
to  Artaxerxes,  by  whofe  order  they  were  put  to  death, 

33  Xenoph.  p.  289. 


Vol.  II,  X  C  H  A  P, 
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Confer  nation  of  the  Greeks. — Manly  Advice  of  Xeno- 
phon. — Their  Retreat. — Difficulties  attejiding  it.— 
Surmounted  by  their  Skill  and  Perfeverance. — Their 
Sufferings  among  the  Carduchian  Mountains. — They 
'  traverfe  Armenia. — Fiif  behold  the  Sea  from  Mount 
Theches. — Defeat  the  Colchians. — Defcription  of  the 
fouthe?~n  Shore  of  the  Euxine. — Tranfa&ions  with  the 
Greek  Colonies  there. — The  Greeks  arrive  at  Byzan- 
tium.— Enter  into  the  Service  of  Seuthes. — His  Hif- 
to?y. — ConjunEl  Expeditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Thra- 
cians. — The  Greeks  return  to  the  Service  of  their 
Country. 

cJv,4 , p*    '   I   ^HE    perfidious   afTaffination   of  their   commanders   converted 

XX  V  !• 

' '— '      JL       the   alarm   and    terror,    that    had    hitherto    reigned    in   the 

Confterna- 

tionofthe  Grecian  camp,  into  confirmation  and  defpair.  This  dreadful 
cataftrophe  completed  the  afflictions  of  men  diftant  above  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  land ;  furrounded  by  craggy  moun- 
tains, deep  and  rapid  rivers ;  by  famine,  war,  and  the  treachery  of 
their  allies,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the  refentment  of  their  enemies. 
The  foldiers  reflected,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  depart,  yet  more 
dangerous  to  remain  ;  provifions  could  be  acquired  only  by  the 
point  of  the  fword  ;  every  country  was  hoftile ;  although  they  con- 
quered one  enemy,  another  would  be  ftill  ready  to  receive  them  ; 

they 


Greeks. 
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they  wanted  cavalry  to  purfue  the   Barbarians,   or  to  elude  their    c**  £  p* 
purfuit ;  victory  itfelf  would  be  fruitlefs  ;   defeat,  certain  ruin.  <       .-   -/ 

Amidft  thefe  melancholy  reflections  they  had  fpent  the  greater  Manly  ad- 
part  of  the  night ;  when  Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  infpired,  as  he  ph&ni 
acknowledges,  by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as  his  conduct 
proves,  by  the  native  vigour  of  a  virtuous  mind,  roufed  and  em- 
boldened by  adverfity,  undertook,  amidft  the  general  dejection  and 
dilinay,  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  fafety.  Having  affem- 
bled  the  captains  belonging  to  the  divilion  of  his  beloved  Proxenus, 
he  faithfully  reprefented  to  them  their  iituation,  which,  dangerous  as 
it  was,  ought  not  to  fink  brave  men  to  defpair.  Even  in  the  worft 
circumftances,  fortitude,  and  fortitude  alone,  could  afford  relief. 
They  had  been  deceived,  but  not  conquered,  by  the  Barbarians ; 
whofe  perfidious  violation  of  faith,  friendfhip,  and  hofpitality,  ren- 
dered them  odious  and  contemptible  to  men  and  gods ;  the  gods, 
who  were  the  umpires  of  the  conteft,  and  whole  affiftance  could 
make  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  valour  prevail,  over  every  fuperiority 
of  ftrength  and  numbers1. 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  communicated,  by  a  generous  wi0>  toge. 
fympathy,  to  the  breafts  of  his  hearers  ;  who,  difperfing  through  the  chcirif^hus 
various  quarters  of  the  camp,  fummoned  together  the  principal  offi-   the  Spartan, 

0  r  r  is  named  to- 

cers  in  the  army.     To  them  Xenophon  addreffed  a  fimilar  difcourfe,  the  chief 

,  ,  command, 

encouraging  them  by  every  argument  that  religion,  philofophy, 
experience,  and  particularly  their  own  experience,  and  that  of  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  could  afford,  to  expect  fuccels  from  their  own 
bravery,  and  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  difdain  the  offers  of 
accommodation  (if  fuch  mould  be  made)  from  their  impious  foes, 
whofe  infidious  friendfhip  had  always  proved  more  hurtful  than 
their  open  enmity.  The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Cheiri- 
fophus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of 
the  Athenian ;  who  farther  exhorted  them  to  fubftitute  commanders 

'  Xenoph.  p.  295. 
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haraffed  in 
their  retreat 
by  the  Per- 
sian archers 
arnd  cavalry, 


id  the  room  of  thofe  whom  they  had  loft ;  to  difentangle  themfelves 
from  every  fuperfluotis  incumbrance  that  might  obftruc"t  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  march,  and  to  advance  with  all  expedition  towards  the 
fources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  fquare, 
having  the  baggage  and  thofe  who  attended  it  in  the  middle,  and 
prefenting  the  valour  of  their  battalions  on  every  fide  to  the  enemy. 
Thefe  resolutions  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  council,  after 
which  they  were  referred  to  the  affembled  troops,  by  whom  they 
were  readily  confirmed,  and  carried  into  immediate  execution1. 
Timafion,  Xanthicles,  Cleanor,  Philyfias,  fucceeded  to  the  late  com- 
manders ;  Xenophon  fupplied  the  place  of  Proxenus ;  and  fo  ably 
was  the  afcendant  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue  maintained  by 
him  and  Cheirifophus,  that  the  names  of  their  unequal  colleagues 
will  feldom  occur  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  in  thefe 
neceffary  meafures ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  having  paffed 
the  Zabatus,  purfued  their  march  in  the  difpofition  recom- 
mended by  Xenophon.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
their  rear  was  haraffed  by  the  Perfian  archers  and  cavalry,  which 
afforded  them  a  very  inaufpicious  prefage  of  the  hardships  to  which 
they  muft  be  continually  expofed  in  eighteen  days  journey  along  the 
level  frontiers  of  Media.  It  was  difficult  to  repel  thefe  light  fkir- 
mifhers,  and  impoffible  to  attack  them  without  being  expofed  to 
confiderable  lofs ;  becaufe  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  men,  or 
even  of  targeteers,  could  not  overtake  them  in  a  Short  fpace,  nor 
could  they  continue  the  purfuit  without  being  cut  off  from  the  reft 
of  the  army.  Xenophon,  with  more  valour  than  prudence,  tried 
the  unfortunate  experiment ;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  fighting, 
and  brought  back  his  men  wounded^  difheartened,  and  dif- 
graced  \ 


*  Xenoph.  p.  299s 


5  Id.  p.  305.  &  teqq. 


But 
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But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  disheartened  nor  difgraced  the    CHAP. 

A.  A.  V  J. 


I 


commander.     He  ingenuoufly  acknowledged  his  error,  which,  per-  ^ 
nicious  as  it  was,  had  taught  the  Greeks  their  wants.    They  wanted  thef/fumptw 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  ;  the  former  of  which  might  be  ob-  J^"^ 
tained  by  equipping  for  war  the  baggage-horfes  which  had  been  Jj^M^ 
taken  from  the  enemy  ;   and  the  latter  might  be  fupplied  by  the  with  flings, 
Rhodians  (well  {killed  in  the  fling),  of  whom  there  were  great  num- 
bers in  the  army.     This  advice  was  approved  ;  a  company  of  fifty 
horfemen  was  foon  raifed,  the  men  vying  with  each  other  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  this  diftinguifhed  fervice  ;  and  two  hundred  Rhodians 
were  drawn  from  the  ranks,  who  furnifhed  themfelves  with  flings 
and  leaden  balls,  which  they  threw  twice  as  far  as  the  ftones  em- 
ployed  by  the   Barbarians.      The   horfemen   wore   buff  coats   and 
cornets ;  they  were  commanded  by  Lycius  the  Athenian4. 

The  utility  of  thefe  preparations  was  difcovered  as  foon  as  the  Their  fuccefs 
enemy   renewed  their  aflaults,    with   a  thoufand   horfe,    and  four  ^""e^of 
thoufand  (lingers  and   archers.     The  newly  raifed  troops  advanced  [J^  mea* 
with  boldnefs  and  celerity,  being  allured  that  their  unequal  attack 
would  be  fuftained  by  the  targeteers  and  heavy-armed  men.     But 
the  Perfians,  not  waiting  to  receive  them,  fled  in  fcattered  diforder; 
the  Greeks  purfued,  took  many  prifoners,  made  great  (laughter,  and 
mangled   the  bodies  of  the   (lain,    in   order   to  terrify,  by   fuch  a 
dreadful  fpeclacle  of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies \ 

After  this   advantage,  the  army  continued  to  march  along   the  New  difficul- 

.  tics  with 

banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  weftern  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  which  they 
with  many  rich  and  populous  villages,  from  which  they  were  fup-  fWgle. 
plied    with  provisions ;     and  admiring,    as   they    pafled    along,  the 
immenfe  walls,    the  lofty  and  durable  pyramids,  the  fpacious  but 
deferted  cities,  which  teftified  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  that  flourifh- 

+  Xenoph.  p.  307.  5  ibid.  p.  308. 

9  *ng 
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CJtAP'    *nS  kingdom,  before  the  Medes  reluctantly  fubmitted  to  the  op- 

A.  X  V  X» 

»— — x — /  prefhve  government  of  Perfia.  The  Barbarians  Still  endeavoured  to 
annoy  them,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  unlefs  when  they  pafled 
a  bridge,  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  fquare 
form,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  marched,  was  found  doubly  in- 
convenient6. In  order  to  traverfe  fuch  a  paflage,  the  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  clofe  the  wings,  and  to  crowd  into  a  narrow  fpace,  which 
difordered  the  ranks,  and  made  them  obstruct  each  other.  When 
they  had  croffed  the  bridge  or  defile,  they  were  again  obliged  to 
run  with  all  hafte,  in  order  to  extend  the  wings,  and  refume  their 
ranks,  which  occafioned  a  void  in  the  centre,  and  much  disheart- 
ened the  men,  thus  expofed  to  the  fudden  attack  of  the  purfuers. 
Surmounted  To  obviate  both  inconveniencies,  the  Greeks  feparated  from  the 
Ktary&ill.  army  fix  companies,  each  confifting  of  an  hundred  men.  Thefe 
were  fubdvided  into  fmaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and  twenty-five,  each 
divifion  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  whole,  commanded  by  pro- 
per officers.  When  it  became  neceffary  to  clofe  the  wings,  in  order 
to  pafs  a  defile,  thefe  troops  Staid  behind,  thus  difburdening  the 
army  of  a  Superfluous  mafs,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  confufion  in  their  ranks.  After  the  paffage  was  effect- 
ed, the  army  might  again  extend  the  wings,  and  affume  the  fame 
loofe  arrangement  as  before,  without  expofing  the  centre  to  danger;, 
becaufe  the  vacuity  left  there  was  immediately  Supplied  by  the  de- 
tached companies  ;  the  opening,  if  fmall,  being  filled  up  by  the  fix 
divifions  of  an  hundred  men  each  ;  if  larger,  by  the  twelve  divisions 
of  fifty  ;  and  if  very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  divifions  of  twenty- 
five  7 ;  as  the  fame  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
columns  into  which  they  were  divided,  would  occupy  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  ground  ". 

With 

6  Xenoph.  p.  310.  miftaken  by  great  military  writers.     Major 

7  Ibid.  idem.  Mauvillon,  a  fkilful  engineer  and  excellent 
'  I  have   explained    this  matter    minute-     fcholar,  propofes  a  tranfpofition  of  the  words 

ly,    becaufe    the  words    of   Xenophon    are    of  Xenophon,  that  the  greater  gaps  may  be 

filled 
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With  this   ufeful  precaution  the  Greeks  performed  a  fuccefsful    c**  ^  p* 

march    to    the    mountains  of  the   Carduchians,  where   the  enemy  s   < *~ — - » 

cavalry  could  no  longer   annoy  them.     But  here .  they  found  new  approach  the 
difficulties,  far   more  formidable  than  thofe    with   which  they  had  thecZdu- 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  contend.     The  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  chians- 
fo  deep  and  rapid,  that  the  paffiage  appeared  abfolutely  impracticable. 
Before  them  rofe  the  high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  overfha- 
dowed  the  river,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whofe  bar- 
barous independence  had  always  defied  the  hoftilities  9  of  Perfia,  as 
that  of  their  fucceifors,  the  modern  Curdes,  does  the  arms  of  the 
Turk,    to  whom    they   are    but    nominally   fubject "°.      While   the  Ingenious 

r  r  -ni       i-  -i  contrivance 

Greeks  doubted  what  courle  to  purlue,  a    certain  Khodian  under-  ofaRhodian 

took  to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity,  provided  they  gave  him  tTeTigrii 

a  talent,  to  reward  his  labour.     I  mail  want,  befides,  continued  he, 

two  thoufand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained  by  flaying  the 

fheep,  goats,  oxen,   and  afles,    which   the  country  affords  in  fuch 

numbers  as  we  fee  around  us.     The  fkins  may  be  blown,  tied  at  the 

ends,  and  fattened  together  by  the  girts  belonging  to   the  fumpter 

horfes,  then  covered  with  fafcines,  and  laftly  with  earth.     I  mail  ufe 

large  ftones  inftead  of  anchors;  every  bag  will  bear  two  men,  whom 

the  fafcines  and  earth  will  prevent  from  flipping,  and  whom,  with 

very  little  labour  on  their  part,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  will  waft 

acrofs  the  river". 

This  ingenious  contrivance  was  commended,  but  not  carried  into  The  Aiffer- 
execution  ;  the  Grecians  having  learned  from  fome  prifoners  recently  breeL  £ 
taken,  that  the  road  through  the  country  of  the  Carduchians  would  ^"f^ins    - 
focn  conduct  them  to  the  fpacious  and  plentiful  province  of  Ar-  °[^?  Car" 

filled  up  by  the  greater  diviRons.     He  j u ill y  believe,    no  military  man  can  read  without 

obferves     that  no  tranflator  or  commentator  receiving  from   it  inftrudKon  and  entertain- 

has  taken  notice  of  the  difficulty  that  natu-  merit. 

rally  prefents  itfelf  on   reading  the  paflage,         9  Xenoph.  p.  315. 

which,  however,  I  hope  is  fufficiendy  perfpi-         10  RauwolPs  Travels. 

cuous  in  the  text.    See  1'Effai  fur  l'lnfluence         "  Xenoph.  p.  314. 

de  laPoudre  a  Canon,  &c.  a  work  which,  I 

mema. 
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CyxviP*  men'a>  Thither  they  fearlefsly  penetrated,  regardleis  of  the  report, 
v..  .-,,—..>  that  under  a  former  reign,  a  Perfian  army  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  men  had  been  cut  off  by  thofe  fierce  barbarians, 
whofe  manners  were  more  rude  and  inhofpitable  than  the  mountains 
which  they  inhabited  At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the  Cardu- 
chians  retired  to  their  faftnefles,  leaving  the  villages  in  the  plain 
a?  the  merCy  of  the  invaders.  The  troops  were  reftrained  from  in- 
jury ;  but  their  inoffenfive  behaviour,  and  kind  invitations  to  peace, 
were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  common  enemies  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Perfians,  and  of  human  kind.  They  feized  every 
opportunity  to  obftrucl:  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  though  unpre- 
pared for  a  clofe  engagement,  ufed  with  extraordinary  effect  their 
bows,  three  cubits  long,  which  they  bent  by  preffing  the  lower  part 
with  their  left  foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  long  as  the  bows  ; 
and  their  irrefiftib'e  points  pierced  the  firmed  fhields  and  cornets. 
The  Greeks  employed  their  fkill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  to 
elude,  or  to  repel,  the  affault  of  thefe  dangerous  foes,  from  whom 
they  fuffered  more  in  feven  days  than  they  had  done  in  as  many 
weeks  from  the  braveft  troops  of  Artaxerxes  '\  At  length  they  ar- 
rived at  the  river  Centrites,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  which  forms 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  Armenia,  baving  juft  reafon  to  rejoice 
that  they  had  efcaped  the  weapons  of  the  Carduchians,  whofe  pofte- 
rity,  the  Parthians  ",  with  the  fame  arms  and  addrefs,  became  for- 
midable to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  formidable  to  the.  world  '*. 
They  tra-  The  month  of  January  was  employed  in   traverfing  the   fruitful 

Mia.  plains  of  Armenia'5,  which  are  beautifully  diverfified  by  hills  of  eafy 

afcent.     Teribazus,  the  Perfian  governor  of  the  province,  entered 
■       into  an  agreement  with  the  generals,  that  if  they  abftained  from  ho- 

*z   Xenoph.   p.  2l8 — 226.  I'jujeit,  arxtp^cv;,  oo-rrpx.  watToScnru  ',"  All  kinds 

13  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  515.  of  neceflaries,    and  even  luxuries,    viftims, 

**  Plut.  in  Craflb  &  Marc.  Anton.  corn,  old  fragrant  wines,  dried  giapes,  and 

*5  There  the  Greeks  foun<Wan-«  t«  iirin-     all  forts  of  pulfe." 


Suat  «r«    ifu  «y*Ga,    iipic,  ciTop,   oik);   7r»;\ai«5 


flilities, 
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flilitles,  he  would  not  obftrucl:  their  march,  but  furnifh  them  plenti-    CHAP. 

.                                                   .                                                              .                      XXVI. 
fully  with  provisions.      But  this   league   was  perndioufly  violated.    ' * ' 

The  Greeks  had  recourfe   to  arms ;    purfued   Teribazus  ;    affaulted 

and   plundered   his    camp  '\     Next    day   they   were  expofed    to   a 

more    dangerous   conteft,    in   which  neither  fkill  nor  valour   could 

avail.       The   lhow    fell   in   Mich   quantities    during    the    night,    as  In  danger  of 

completely    covered    the     men    with    their    arms.       Their    bodies  fhe'intenfe7 

were   benumbed    and    parched    with    the  piercing  coldnefs   of  the  c«ldofth« 

1  r  o  country. 

north  wind.  Many  flaves  and  fumpter  horfes  perifhed,  with  about 
thirty  foldiers.  The  reft  could  fcarcely  be  perfuaded  by  Xeno- 
phon  to  put  themfelves  in  motion,  which  was  known  to  be  the 
only  remedy  for  their  diftrefs ;  and  as  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
ftill  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  march  through  Arme- 
nia, feveral  foldiers  loft  their  fight  by  the  glare  of  the  friow,  and 
their  toes  and  fingers  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  I7.  The  eyes 
were  beft  defended  by  wearing  fomething  black  before  them  ;  the 
feet  were  preferved  by  conftant  motion  in  the  day,  and  by  ftrip- 
ping  bare  in  the  night. 

From  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Taochians,  Proceed 
who,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  aban- 


terntones  oi 


doned  the  vallies,  and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains,  with  their  chj\ns.a°" 
wives,  children,  and  cattle.  Hither  alio  they  had' conveyed  all  their 
provifibns  ;  fo  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  attack  thefe  faftriefles, 
otherwife  the  army  muft  have  been  ftarved.  The  Barbarians  boldly 
defended  them,  by  letting  fly  innumerable  vollies  of  ftones  down 
the  precipices.  But  this  artillery  was  at  Jength  exhaufted  ;  the 
Greeks  became  matters  of  the  heights ;  and  a  dreadful  fcene  fol- 
lowed. The  women  firft  threw  their  children  down  the  rocks,  and 
then  themfelves.  The  'men  imitated  this  frantic  example  of  de- 
fpair ;  fo  that  the  aflailants  made  few  prifoners,  but  took  a  confuler- 
able  quantity  of  fheep,  oxen,  and'aflcs'8. 


16 


Xenoph.  p.  328.  ,7  Ibid,,  p.  329,  &  fcqi-  "Ibid.  p.  338. 

Vol.  II.  Y.  From 
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The  fierce 
and  fearlefs 
character  of 
the  Chaly- 
beans.. 


The  Greeks 
Arrive  at 
mount  The- 
ories,  from 
which  they 
benold  the 
fea. 


From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with  uncommon  celerity 
through  the  bleak  and  rocky  country  of  the  Chalybeans  ;  marching, 
in  feven  days,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Chaly- 
beans were  the  fierceil  nation  in  all  thofe  parts.  They  wore,  for 
their  defence,  linen  cornets,  greaves,  and  helmets  ;  they  carried  a 
fhort  falchion  at  their  girdles  ;  and  attacked  with  pikes  fifteen  cubits 
long.  Inftead  of  difcovering  any  fymptoms  of  flight  or  fear, 
they  fang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
They  boldly  defended  their  villages,  not  declining  even  a  clofe  en- 
gagement with  the  Greeks  ;  who  could  fupply  themfelves  with  no* 
thing  from  this  inhofpitable  and  warlike  country,  but,  in  their 
dangerous  march  through  it,  fubfifted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately 
taken  from  the  Taochians  '9. 

The  river  Harpafus,  four  hundred  feet  broad,  feparated  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Chalybeans  and  Scythinians.  From  the  latter  the 
Greeks  met  with  little  refiflance,  in  a  march  of  thirteen  days,  which 
brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount  Theches,  a  place  held  in  particular 
devotion  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory.  The 
vanguard  had  no  fooncr  afcended  this  facred  mountain,  than  the 
army  were  alarmed  by  loud  fhouts,  which  continued  to  redouble 
with  increafing  violence.  It  was  imagined  that  fome  new  form  of 
danger  had  appeared,  or  that  fome  new  enemy  was  ready  to  aflail 
them.  The  rear  advanced  with  all  poffihle  expedition  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  their  companions  ;  but  having  arrived  within  hearing, 
were  feized  with  the  raoft  pleafmg  aftoniihment,  when  their  ears 
were  faluted  from  every  quarter  with  the  repetition,  "  The  fea  !  the 
fea !"  the  fight  of  which,  a  fight  fo  long  wifhed  in  vain,  at  firil 
filled  them  with  tranfports  of  tumultuous  joy,  and  afterwards  re- 
called more  diftinctly  the  remembrance  of  their  parents,  their 
friends,  their  country,  and  every  object  of  their  moil  tender  con- 
cern 10,      The  foldiers,    with   tears  in  their  eyes,    c  ubraced    each 

'»  Xenoph.  p.  358.  10  Ibid.  p.  339. 

other. 
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other,  and  embraced  their  commanders;  and  then,  as  by  a  hidden    C^t^jP* 
confent  of  fympathy  (for  it  was  never  known  by  whofe  orders),    >— — *— — » 
heaped  up  a  mount  of  (tones,  which  they  covered  with  barbaric 
arms,  as  a  trophy  of  their  memorable  journey  through  fo  many 
fierce  and  hoftile  nations. 

The  diftant  profpecl  of  the  Euxine  made  them  forget  that  they  They  pafs 

•  a  •  through  the 

had  not  yet  attained  the  end  of  their  labours.  A  fpace,  indeed,  country  of 
of  lefs  than  fixty  miles  intervened  ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  ni'ns< 
tracklefs  forefts  of  the  Macronians,  and  by  the  abrupt  and  intricate 
windings  of  the  Colchian  mountains.  A  fortunate  circumftance  en- 
abled them  without  difficulty  to  furmount  the  firft  of  thofe  ob- 
ftacles.  Among  the  Grecian  targeteers  was  a  man  who  underftood 
the  language  of  the  Barbarians.  He  had  been  carried  to  Athens  in 
his  youth,  where  he  had  ferved  as  a  flave.  At  the  fight  of  the  Ma- 
cronians, he  recognifed  his  long-forgotten  countrymen  ;  and  having 
addrefTed  them  in  terms  of  friendship  and  refpect,  engaged  them  to 
exchange  prefents,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks", 
whom  they  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  having  cut 
down  the  trees  that  interrupted  their  paffage,  conducted  them  in 
three  days  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  Colchos. 

This  country,  fo  famous  in  the  fables  of  antiquity  ",  was  inha-  E»ter  Co1* 
bited  by  an  ancient  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  long  preferved  pure 
from  any  foreign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  language,  but 
the  fingular  manners,  and  the  more  fingular  rites  and  ceremonies,  of 
their  mother-country  *\  Though  diftinguifhed  in  other  refpects  from 
the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  they  detefted,  and  to  whom  they 
feem  deteftable,  they  agreed  with  them  in  their  jealoufy  of  the 
Greeks,  whofe  flourifhing  colonies  along  the  fouthern  fhores  of  the 
Euxine  threatened  the  fafety  of  their  dominions.  They  afTemblcd 
therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the  heights,  and  prepared  t® 

"  Xenopb.  p.  340.        **  See  Vol.  I.  p.  14,  &  feqq.         J*  Herodot,  I.  xi.  c.  civ. 
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c  HA  P.  difpute  the  paflagc  with  obftinacy.  Their  numbers,  their  difcipliuc, 
XXVI. 

t — v— -  their  arms,  but,  ftill  more,  their  iituation,  rendered  them  formid- 
able. If  tbe  Greeks  advanced  in  a  phalanx,  or  full  line,  their  ranks 
would  be  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  centre  would 
be  difordered,  and  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  out- 
reach either  wing2*.  Thefe  inconveniencies  might  partly  be  reme- 
died by  making  fuch  parts  of  the  line,  as  had  an  eafy  afcent,  wait 
for  the  flow  and  difficult  progrefs  of  their  companions  through  more 
abrupt  and  inacceffible  mountains ;  and,  by  extending  the  phalanx 
in  length,  and  leaving  very  few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be 
rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Colchians.  But  the  firft  of  thefe  ope- 
rations would  have  too  long  expofed  the  army  to  the  darts  and  ar- 
rows of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  fecond  would  have  fo  much  en- 
feebled the  line,  as  muft  have  rendered  it  liable  to  be  penetrated. 
Amidft  this  choice  of  difficulties,  Xenophon  propofed,  and  the  pro- 
pofal  was  readily  approved  by  his  colleagues,  that  the  heavy-armed 
men  mould  be  divided  into  companies  of  an  hundred  each,  and 
that  each  divifion  mould  be  thrown  into  a  feparate  column.  The 
wide  intervals  between  the  columns  might  thus  enable  the  fmaller 
army  to  extend  on  the  right  and  left  beyond  the  enemy's  line ;  each 
company  or  divifion  might  afcend  the  mountain  wherever  they 
found  it  mod  convenient ;  the  braveft  men  might  be  led  firft  to  the 
charge  ;  the  depth  of  the  columns  1S  could  not  poffibly  be  penetrated; 
nor  could  the  enemy  fall  into  the  intervals  between  them,  without 
being  cut  off  by  the  divifions  on  either  fide,  which  might  be  ar- 
ranged in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  relieve,  encourage,  and  fupport  each 
other. 

■  i4  Idem,  p.  341.  c^iais  an  army,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us, 

as  The  Ti&x0?  05610?,  is  defined  by  Arrianto  nan  cm  xEj^t  vofimra*,  that  is,  having  more 

be  a  body  of  men,  with  the  files  longer  than  men   in  depth  than  in  front,  and  employing, 

the  ranks ;  that  is,  with  more  men  in  depth  for  fome  extraordinary  reafon,  what  is  na- 

than  in  front.     The  <pa*a.y£,    without  any  turally  the  line  of    march  as   an  order  of 

epithet,  means  the  contrary.    But  the  p<«A<»y|  battle. 

This 


Defeat  the 
Colcbiant. 
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This  judicious  dilpofition  was  attended  with  the  expected  luccefs.  c  **  -A  F- 
The  heavy-armed  men  formed  eighty  companies ;  the  targeteers 
and  archers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of  about  fix  hundred 
men,  flanked  the  army  on  the  right  and  left.  Their  third  divifion, 
confiding  chiefly  of  Arcadians,  occupied  a  diftmguifhed  place  in  the 
centre.  Thus  difpofed  for  battle,  the  wings  of  the  Grecian  armv, 
and  particularly  the  targeteers  and  archers,  who  were  mod  capable 
of  expedition,  advanced  with  celerity  to  the  attack.  The  enemy, 
who  faw  them  approach,  and  who  perceived  that  on  either  hand, 
they  outreached  their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to  re- 
ceive them.  By  this  movement  they  left  a  void  in  their  centre, 
towards  which  the  Arcadian  targeteers,  fupported  by  the  neareft 
columns,  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  foon  gained  the  fummit,  They 
could  thus  fight  on  equal  terms  with  the  Barbarians,  who,  thinking 
they  had  loft  all  when  they  loft  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  no 
longer  offered  refiftance,  but  fled  on  every  fide  with  difordered  tre- 
pidation, leaving  the  Greeks  mafters  of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as 
of  the  numerous  villages  in  that  neighbourhood  ",  and  within  two 
days  march  of  the  Euxine  fea,  without  any  other  enemy  to  oppofe 
their  long  difputed  paffage  thither. 

The  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Euxine,  which  actually  prefents  one  Defcr;  t;0 
uniform  fcene  of  effeminate  indolence  and  fullen  tyranny,  anciently  of  thne  <outi, 
contained  many  barbarous  but  warlike  tribes,  totally  independent  on   the  Euxine. 
each  other,  and  fcarcely  acknowledging  any  dependance  on  the  king 
of  Perfia.     That  part  which  extends  towards  the  eaft  and  the  borders 
of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  which  afterwards   formed  the  kingdom  of 
the  great  Mithridates,  was   inhabited  by   the  Colchians,    Drillians, 
Myfonsecians,  and  Tybarenians ;    the  middle  divifion  was  poffeffed 
by  the  Paphlagonians,  who  gloried  in  the  irrefiftible  prowefs  of  their 
numerous  cavalry ;    and  the  weftern  parts,  extending  two  hundred 
miles  from  Heraclea  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  were  occupied  by 

16  Xenophon,  p.  342, 

the 
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XXVT. 


The  Greek 
colony  of 
Sinope. 


The  Sinopi- 
ans  found 
new  colonies 
on  that  coaft. 


The  Greeks 
are  hofpita- 
bly  received 
at  Trebi- 
irand,  one  of 
tTiefe  colo- 
nies. 


the  inhofpitable  Bithynians ;  a  colony  of  Thrace,  who  excelled 
and  delighted  in  war,  which,  like  their  anceftors  in  Europe,  they 
carried  on  with  a  favage  fury i7. 

Amidft  the  formidable  hoftility  of  thofe  numerous  nations  arofe, 
at  wide  intervals,  feveral  Grecian  cities,  which  enlivened  the  bar- 
baric gloom,  and  difplayed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  arts  and  arms. 
Sinope,  the  mother  and  the  queen  of  thofe  cities,  was  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  on  a  narrow  ifthmus  which  joined  its  territory, 
confifting  in  a  fmall  but  fertile  peninfula l8,  to  the  province  of  Pa- 
phlagonia.  The  foundation  of  Sinope,  remounted  to  the  higheft  an- 
tiquity, and  was  afcribed  to  Antolycus,  one  of  the  Argonauts19. 
The  city  was  afterwards  increafed  by  a  powerful  acceffion  of  Mi- 
lefians.  It  poffefTed  convenient  harbours  on  either  fide  of  the 
ifthmus.  The  peninfula  was  furrounded  by  fharp  rocks,  which 
rendered  it  inacceftible  to  an  enemy;  and  the  fea  abounded  with  the 
Tunny  fifh,  which  flow  in  fhoals  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  where 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  bred30,  to  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  rendered  the  Sinopians  populous  and 
powerful.  They  diffufed  their  colonies  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  they  founded  Heraclea  3I,  on  the  frontier  of 
Bithynia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  built  Cotyora  in  the  territory 
of  the  Tybarenians,  Cerafus  in  that  of  the  Myfonsecians,  and  Tra- 
pezus  in  that  of  the  Drillians. 

Trapezus,  or  Trebifond,  was  the  firft  friendly  city  at  which  the 
Grecians  arrived,  after  fpending  more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  almoft 


17  See  Dionyfius  Periegetes,  and  Arrian's 
Periplus. 

18  Tournefort,  v.  iii.  p.  46,  fays  it  is 
about  fix  miles  in  circumference. 

19  See  the  account  of  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  p.  14.  &  feqq.  Strabo, 
1.  xii.  p.  546,  who  gives  us  this  information, 
fays  farther,  tha:  Lucullus,  when  he  took  the 
town,  carried  away  the  ftatixe  of  Antolycus, 


30  Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant. 

31  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  542,  calls  Heraclea 
a  colony  of  the  Milefians,  by  whom  we  may 
underltand  the  Sinopians,  who  were  them- 
felves  a  colony  of  that  people.  Xenophon, 
however,  called  Heraclea  a  colony  of  Mega- 
reans.    Xenoph.  Anabaf.  p.  358. 
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continual  travelling  and  war.      The  numerous  inhabitants  of  this    CHf  P. 

flouriflnng  lea-port,  which  has  now  decayed  into  the  much  neglected    ' « ' 

harbour   of  Platana31,   received   them   with  open   arms,    generoufly 
fupplied   their  wants,  and  treated  them  with  all  that  endearing  yet 
refpectful  hofpitality  of  kinfmen,  who  commiferated  their  fufFerings, 
and  admired  their  virtue.     The  Grecians,  on  their  part,  difplayed  a 
very  juft  and  becoming  fenfe  of  the  evils  which  they  had  efcaped, 
and  of  their  actual  fecurity.     In  the  fervour  of  religious  gratitude 
they  paid  the  folemn  vows  and  facrifices  which  they  had  promifed 
to  Jupiter  the  preferver,    and  the  other   gods  and  heroes,   whofe 
bountiful  protection  had  hitherto  conducted  them  through  fo  many 
known,   and  fo   many  concealed    dangers.     They  afterwards  cele- 
brated, with  much   pomp  and  feftivity,  the   gymnaftic  games   and 
exercifes ;  an  entertainment  equally  agreeable  to  themfelves,  to  the 
citizens  of  Trebizond,  and  to  the  divinities  whom  they  both  adored. 
"When  thefe  eflential  duties,  for  fuch  the  Greeks  deemed  them,  had 
been  performed  with  univerfal  fatisfaction,  the  foldiers,  who  were 
unwilling  to  be  burdenfome   to   their  Trebizontian   friends,   found 
fufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  that 
of  their  numerous  attendants.     For  feveral   days  they  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  villages   of  the  Colchians   and  Drillians ;    and  while 
they  cruelly  haraiTed  the  enemies,  they  carefully  refpected  the  allies, 
of  Trebizond.     Their  repeated  devaluations  at  length  defolated  the 
country  immediately  around  them,  fo  that  the  foraging  parties  could 
no  longer  fet  out  and  return  on  the  fame  day;    nor  could  they  pe- 
netrate deep  into  the   territory,  without   being  endangered  by  the 
nocturnal  aflaults  of  the  Barbarians.     Thefe  eircutaftances  rendered 
it  neceflary  for  them  to  think  of  leaving  Trebizond  ;    on  which  ac- 
count  an  aflembly  was  convened   to   fix  the  day  of  their  departure, 
and  to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan  of  their  future  journey". 

31  Tournefort.  1.  xvii.     This  place,  how-  modern  walls  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 

ever,    is  ltill   large  but    depopulated  ;    con-  ancient,   the  llispe   of  which  occasioned  the 

taining  more  woods  and  gardens  than  houfes,  name  of  Trapezus,    from   the   Greek  word 

and  thofe  only  of  one   ltory  ;    yet   the  town  fignifying  a  table.    Tcnrnefort,  ibidi 

retains  the  form  of  an   oblong   fqu:;re,  the  j  Xenoph,  343.  &  feqq. 
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In    this    important  deliberation  the    foldiers  very  generally  em- 
braced the  opinion  of  Antileon  of  Thuria,  who  told  them  that,  for 

Chemfophus 

fails  to  the      his  part,  he  was  already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage,  march- 

Hellefbont  to    .  .  .  _         , 

demand tran-  mg,  running,  mounting  guard,  and  hghting,  and  now  wiihed,  after 
the'spartan     a^  ^is  labours,  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  like  Ulvffe-, 
admiral.         au^^  ftretched  out  at   his  eafe,    to  be  carried  afleep  3+  into  Greece. 
That  this  pleafing  propofal  might  be  put  in  execution,  Cheirifophus 
failed  to  the  Hellefpont,  hoping  to   obtain   fhips    from  Anaxibius-, 
who  commanded  the  Spartan  fleet  in  that  fea.     But  in  cafe  fuch  a 
requeft  could  not  be  conveniently  granted,  the  foldiers  determined  to 
demand  a  few  mips  of  war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with 
which  they  intended  to   put  to  fea,  and  to  capture  whatever  mer- 
chantmen they  could  meet  with  in  the  Euxine,  in  order  to  employ 
them  as  tranfports  3V  „ 
Meanwhile  Several  weeks  elapfed  without  bringing  any  news  of  Cheirifophus, 

capture  the     Gr  promifing-  any   hope    cf    affiftance   from    the   Spartan    admiral. 
merchant-       Meanwhile   the  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deferve  no  better   name, 

men  in  the  r  »  /  > 

Euxine;  infeftcd  the  Euxine  fea.     Dexippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  a  de- 

gree of  perfidy  worthy  of  his  commiffion,  betrayed  his  companions^ 
inwhichthey  and  failed  off  with  the  galley  which  he  commanded  36'.  But  Poly- 
their iick.ic.  crates,  the  Athenian,  behaved  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  which 
even  robbers  fometimes  difplay  in  their  tranfaclions  with  each  other; 
and  his  fuccefsful  diligence  foon  collected  fuch  a  number  of  veflels 
as  ferved  to  tranfpbrt  to  Cerafus  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women 
and  baggage ;  while  the   ftrength  of  the   army,  confiding   of  men 

'•*  Thus   was  TJ'lyfles    tranfported   by  the  And  again,  "  The  fliip  cut  the  waves  with 

Phoenicians,  wlio  placed  him  fleeping  on  the  a  rapiditv,  which  the   flight  of  the  fwiftelt. 

fhore  of  Ithaca  :  hawk     could    cot    accompany,    carrying    a 

Oi  h  -vonT   11  tv  Qui)  im  itarxm   uyv.-ri;  man 

Kx-rl-.c-c-  i '.'  'Six;-:,  &C.    Odvit.  xiii.    I  33.  'o,-  vrfit  fit)  fiaKx  •nM.x  <zx§  a>.yiz  h  y.aru  Qvfin 

The  beautiful    images  which  the  poet,   in  A>$/*>  ft  «vo7i£f«ir,,«Xsyi«ss  n  *vparra.  mifw' 

the  fame  book,   g:\esof  the  pleafures  of  reft,  Ao  t.-i  3                 1  Us,  "-..-;  \a  .-■■.=:>;  i.-»-'  £-£:;<,;S;i, 

after  immoderate   labour,  played   about   the  js   Xenoph.   p.  3 j 5. 

f.ncy  of  Antileon.  «  Idem,  ibid, 

Kal  TW  iii)\y.5;  Jt;o;  £Tl  £.\£p-''.£cl;Tl  iTi  .. 
tir.yfit,;  vij.re;  ']x.:(iy  ayfflfa  1:1:0.-',.  V.  80. 

below 
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below  forty  years  of  age,  reached   the  fame  place  in  three  days    CHAP, 
march  ".  v. — -v » 

The  colony  of  Cerafus,  or  Cerazunt,  was  delightfully  fituated  near  Tranfaaions 
the  fea,  among  hills  of  eafy  aicent,  covered  in  every  age38  with  at  that  place, 
whole  woods  of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
place  derived  its  name  J9.  From  thence  the  voluptuous  Lucullus,  in 
the  fix  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of  Rome,  firft  brought  into  Italy 
this  delicious  fruit,  which  ancient  naturalifts  fcarcely  believed  capable 
of  thriving  in  an  Italian  fky  ;  but  which  actually  adorns  the  bleakeft 
and  raoft  northern  regions  of  our  own  ifland.  At  Cerafus  the 
Greeks  remained  ten  days,  difpofing  of  their  booty,  fupplying  their 
wants,  and  reviewing  the  army,  which  ftill  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  men,  the  reft  having  perifhed  by  fatigue,  war, 
cold,  and  ficknefs40. 

After  this  neceiTary  delay,  the  lefs  a&ive  portion  again  embarked,  TheY  «ra- 

•  1  r  •  verfe  the  ter- 

wlnle  the  vigorous  youth  purfued  their  journey  through  the  ro-  ritoriesofthe 

mantic   country   of  the   Mofynsecians ;    a  barbarous,   yet  powerful  cia°ns  T' 

tribe,  who  received  their  fingular  denomination  from  the  wooden 

houfes,  or  rather  towers,  which  they  inhabited41;  and  which,  either 

by  chance  or  defign,   were  fcattered  in  fuch  a  manner  among  the 

hills  and  vallies,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles,  the  villages  could 

hear  and  alarm  each  other41.     The  army  next  proceeded  through  Chalybiatuj 

the  dark  and  narrow  diftricT:  of  the  Chalybians,  who  fubfifted  by  the 

working  of  iron  ;   and  whofe  toilfome  labours,  rugged  mountains 

and  more  rugged  manners45,   rauft  have  formed  a  ftriking  contraft 

with  the  finding  plains,  the  paftoral  life 4+,  the  innocent  and  hofpi- 

37  Xenoph.  p.  349.  i°  Xenoph.  p.  349. 

3,1  Tournefort.  *'   Mum  &  oucw. 

33  Kegao-os,  cerafus,  cerife,  cherry.     For  a  +*  Xenoph.  p.  351. 

limilar  reafon   Tadmor,  in   the   defert,  was  43  Idem,  p.  3-4.. 

called   Palmyra,     a  pahnh,    the  palm   tree.  4+  Dionyfius  Periegetes  qualifies  them  bv 

Tournefort  mentions  it  as  :he  opinion  of  St.  the  epithet  5ri.,,a;^,i.=  ,  abounding  in  (heep. 
Jerom,    that   the  place    gave  name   to    the 
fruit.     The  difference  is  not  material. 

Vol.  II.  Z  table 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 

and  Tybere- 
rians. 

■  ticms 
in  the  camp, 
foon  after 
their  arrival 
in  Cotyora. 


Xenophon's 
great  views 
defeated  by 


table  character  of  their  Tyberenian  neighbours ;  who  treated  the 
Greeks  with  every  mark  of  friendfhip  and  refpect,  and  conducted 
them,  with  attentive  civility,  to  the  city  of  Cotyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having  reached  the  country 
of  their  friends  and  kinfmen,  fhould  have  been  difpofed  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  paft  labours  and  dangers.     If  they  were  un- 
willing to  expofe  themfelves  to  frefli  hoftilities  from  the  warlike  in- 
habitants of  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  they  might  have  waited  the 
arrival  of  fhips  from  Sinope'  and  Heraclea,  or  from  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral in  the  Hellefpont,  who  would  either  retain  them  in  his  own 
fervice,  or  tranfport  them  to  the   Cherfonefus,  to  Byzantium,  and 
to    other   cities    and  territories,   which,   being  lately  conquered    by 
Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of  brave  and  numerous  gar- 
rifons.     But  it  is  more  eafy  for  men  to  repel  the  affaults  of  external 
violence,  than  to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own  ungovernable  paffions. 
The  Greeks  were  involved  in  real  danger,  in  proportion  as  they 
attained  apparent  fecurity,     During  the  long  courfe  of  their  labo- 
rious journey,  the  terror  of  unknown  Barbarians  hanging  over  them, 
preferved  their  difcipline  and  their  union.     But  the  air  of  a  Grecian 
colony  at  once  diffolved  both.     They,  who  in  the  remote  regions 
of  the  Eaft  had  acted  with  one  foul,  and  regarded  each  other  as 
brethren,  again  felt  the  unhappy  influence  of  their  provincial  diftinc- 
tions.     The  army  was  divided  by  feparate  interefts,  as  well  as  by 
partial  attachments.     Thofe  who   had   acquired   wealth,   defired  to 
return  home  to  enjoy  it.     Thofe   who  were   deftitute   of  fortune, 
longed  to  plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     The 
commanders  defpifed  and  deceived  the  troops;  the  troops  clamoured 
againft,   and  infulted  the  commanders.      Both   were   really   in   the 
wrong ;    and  both  fufpected  and  accufed  each  other  of  imaginary 
crimes,  of  which  none  were  guilty. 

Xenophon,  who,  with  wonderful  addrefs,  has  juftined  himfelf  from 
every  reproach45  that  can  reflect  either  on  his  underftanding  or  his 


45  Xenoph.  p.  367. 
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heart,  does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  which  he  was  expofed  by  Cj^yLP* 
difcovering  (fomewhat,  perhaps,  unfeafonably)  the  juft  and  extenfive  j- —  — - * 
views  of  a  philofopher.     When  he  furveyed  the  fouthem  mores  of  jealoufy  of 

.  111  r  his  enemies. 

the  Euxine,  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  they  are  at  prelent, 
with  tall  and  majeftic  foreft  trees,  admirably  adapted  to  fhip-build- 
ing ;  when  he  confidered  the  convenience  of  the  harbours,  and  the 
productions  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  confifting  in  flax,  iron, 
and  every  commodity  moft  neceffary  in  railing  a  naval  power,  he 
was  ambitious  of  eftablifhing  a  new  fettlement,  which  the  num- 
bers the  valour,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers,  muft  foon  render 
fuperior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in 
any  part  of  Afia.  But  this  noble  defign,  which  might  have  proved 
fo  ufeful  and  honourable  to  the  army,  was  blafted  by  the  mean 
jealoufy  of  his  enemies.  Xenophon  was  reproached  with  forming 
projects  equally  romantic  and  dangerous ;  and  accufed  of  an  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  foldiers  from  home,  that  they  might  continue  de- 
pendent on  himfelf,  and  that  he  might  increafe  his  own  fame  and 
fortune  at  the  rifk  of  the  public  fafety46. 

The  mutinous  and  diftracted  fpirit  of  the  troops  rendered  all  their  Sufferings  of 
future  meafures  weak  and  wavering.     The  terror  which  they  in-   \h^P ^V^n 
fpired,  and  their  wants,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fupply,  made  them  thr°ugh  Bi- 
very  unwelcome  guefts  at  Cotyora,  Sinope,  and  Heraclea,  at  which 
places  they  continued  feveral  months,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for 
tranfports,   but    meanwhile    plundering   the   neighbouring  country, 
laying  the  cities  under  contribution,  and  threatening  them  with  bur- 
dens that  exceeded  their  faculties.      The   inhabitants  of  Heraclea, 
while  they  affected  to  confider  thofe  unreafonable  demands,  removed 
their  effects  from  the  villages,  fhut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  placed 
armed  men  on  the  walls.     Cheirifophus  had  by  this  time  returned 
with  veffels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral,  but  not  fufficiently 

46  Xenoph.  p.  359    &  f;qq. 

Z  2  numerous 
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c  H  r  P"    numerous  to  tranfport  fo  great  an  army.     The  foldiers  thus  difap- 


«w. 


pointed  of  their  hopes,  and  difcontented  with  their  commanders,  and 
with  each  other,  ralhly  undertook,  in  feparate  hodies,  the  dangerous 
journey  through  Bithynia,  a  country  extending  two  hundred  miles 
fromHeraclea  to  Byzantium,  and  totally  inhabited,  or  rather  wafted, 
by  the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  moll  cruel  and  inhospitable  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  expedition  they  loft  above  a  thoufand 
men  ;  and  the  deftruclion  muft  have  been  much  greater,  had  not 
the  generous  activity  of  Xenophon  feafonably  led  his  own-  divifion 
to  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  had  deferted  his  ftandard.  Cheiiifo- 
phus  was  foon  afterwards  killed  by  a  medicine  which  he  had  taken 
After  the        jn  a  fever.     The  fole  command   devolved  on  Xenophon  ;  not  by 

death  of  .  . 

Cheirifo-        appointment,  but  by  the  voluntary  fubmiflion  of  the  troops  to  his 

conduced  by  fuperior  mind.     He  at  length  taught  them  to  defeat  the  irregular 

Byzantium.'0  ^U1T  °^  tne  Thynians  ;    and,  after  taking   many  (laves,   and  much 

ufeful  booty,  condu&ed  them  in  fafety  to  Chryfopolis47,  which  is  now 

known  by  the  name  of  Scutari,  and  confidered  as  the  Afiatic  fuburb 

of  Conftantinople. 

The  muti-  The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony  feemed  infectious  to  the 

nous  fpirit  of  r     ,  a       -r>  •  1  •  r  •    • 

the  troops       temper  of  the  troops.     At  Byzantium  their  mutinous  Ipints  were 
afoihat"'      again  thrown  into  fermentation.     Oleander,   the   governor   of  that 
Byzantium.     ^-^  wj1Q  ^acj  come  t0  meet  them,  narrowly  efcaped  death  during 
the  fury  of  a  military  fedition.     Their  behaviour  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.     The  Lace- 
daemonians dreaded  the  afliftance  of  fuch  dangerous  allies ;  and  the 
fatrap,  Pharnabazus,  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  his  province,  practifed 
with  Anaxibius,  who  commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  allure  them, 
by  fair  promifes,  into  Europe.     Gained  by  the  bribes  of  the  Perfian, 
.    not  only  Anaxibius,  but  his  fucceflbr  Ariftarchus,  made  propofals 
of  advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any  intention  to  fulfil. 

47  Xenoph.  p.  277.  &  feqq. 

The 
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The  troops,   enraged  at  this  dilappointment,   and  ftill  more  at  the    CvtyrP' 

treachery   of  the  Spartan   commanders,    would   have  attacked  and    * — ~ •■— u 

plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not  been  reftrained  by  the  wifdom  and 

authority  ofXenophon,  who,  ftruggling  like  a  fkilful  pilot  againfl  the 

violence  of  a  tempeft,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  meafure  which 

mult  have  expofed  them  to  immediate  danger,  and  covered  them 

with  eternal  infamy''8. 

With  tears  and  prayers,  he  conjured  them  "  not  to  tarnifh,  by  the   Xenophon 

deftruclion  of  a  Grecian  city,  the  glory  of  a  campaign  fignalifed  by  th^f^ 

fo  many  illuftrious  victories  over  the  Barbarians.     What  hopes  of  plundering 
J  l  that  place. 

fafety  could  they  entertain,  if,  after  unfuccefsfully  attempting  to  de- 
throne the  king  of  Perfia,  they  fhould  provoke  the  refentment  of 
Sparta  ?  Deftitute  as  they  were  of  friends,  of  money,  of  fubfiftence ; 
and  reduced  by  their  mifconduct  to  a  handful  of  men,  could  they 
expect  to  infult  with  impunity  the  two  greateft  powers  in  the  world? 
The  experience  of  late  years  ought  to  correct  their  folly.  They 
had  feen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her  greatnefs,  poffeffed 
of  four  hundred  gallies,  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thoufand  talents, 
and  ten  times  that  fum  in  her  treafury ;  Athens,  who  commanded 
all  the  iflarids,  and  occupied  many  cities  both  in  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, among  which  was  Byzantium  itfelf,  the  prefent  object  of 
their  frantic  ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sparta,  whofe 
authority  was  actually  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
What  madnefs,  then,  for  men  in  their  friendlefs  condition,  a  mixed 
aiTemblage  of  different  nations,  to  attack  the  dominions  of  a  people 
whofe  valour  was  irrefiftible,  and  from  whofe  vengeance  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  fly,  without  flying  from  their  country,  and 
taking  refuge  with  thofe  hoftile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  near 
two  years  paft,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but  cruelty,  injuftice, 
persecution,  and  treachery?" 

*s  Xenoph.  p.  395.  &  feqcj. 

The 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 

The  Greeks 
invired  into 
the  fervice 
of  Seuthes; 


his  hiltory. 


Their  agree- 
ment vvich 
that  prince. 


The  judicious  reprefentations  of  Xenophon  faved  Byzantium  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  weight  of  argument,  nor  the 
power  of  eloquence,  would  have  long  reftrained  the  difcontented 
and  needy  troops  from  attempting  other  enterprifes  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  if  an  opportunity  had  not  fortunately  prefented  itfelf  of 
employing  their  dangerous  activity  in  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a  bold 
and  fuccefsful  adventurer  of  Lower  Thrace.  Maefades,  the  father  of 
Seuthes,  reigned  over  the  Melandeptans,  the  Thynians,  and  the 
Thranipfans,  who  inhabited  the  European  fhores  of  the  Propontis 
and  Euxine  fea.  The  licentious  turbulence  of  his  fubjects  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  from  his  dominions.  He  took  refuge  with  Me- 
docus,  king  of  the  Odryfians,  the  moft  powerful  tribe  in  Upper 
Thrace,  with  whofe  family  his  own  had  long  been  connected  by 
the  facred  ties  of  hofpitality.  Medocus  kindly  received,  and  gene- 
roufly  entertained,  the  father ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  continued  the 
fame  protection  and  bounty  to  his  fon,  Seuthes.  But  the  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  young  prince  difdained,  as  he  exprefles  it,  to 
live  like  a  dog  at  another  man's  table.  He  defired  horfes  and  fol- 
diers  from  Medocus,  that  he  might  acquire  fubfiftence  for  himfelf. 
His  requefl  was  granted ;  his  incurhons  were  fuccefsful ;  the  terror 
of  his  name  filled  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace ;  and  there  was 
reafon  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join  the  Grecian  forces  to  his  own, 
he  might  eafdy  regain  pofTeffion  of  his  hereditary  dominions49. 

For  this  purpofe  he  fent  to  Xenophon  Medofades,  a  Thracian, 
who,  understanding  the  Greek  language,  ufually  ferved  him  as  am- 
baffador.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  foon  agreed  on.  Seuthes 
promifed  each  foldier  a  Cycicene  (about  eighteen  millings  fterling), 
tfee  captains  two  Cyzicencs,  and  the  generals  four,  of  monthly  pay. 
The  money,  it  was  obferved,  would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  might 
fubfifl:  by  plundering  the  country  ;  yet  fuch  of  the  booty  as  was  not 


49  Xenoph.  p.  393.  &  feqq. 
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of  a  perifhable  nature,  Seuthes  referved  for  himfelf,  that  by  felling    cJf,,^rp- 

XXVI. 

it  in  the  maritime  towns,  he  might  provide  for  the  pay  of  his  new    < „— 1 

auxiliaries  5°. 

Having  communicated  their  defigns  to  the  army,  the  Grecian  The  Grecian 
commanders  followed  Medofades  to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  entenained" 
was  diftant  about  fix  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Perinthus,  a  city  of  j£  ^  ™™p 
confiderable  note  in  the  nighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  They  arrived 
after  fun-fet,  but  found  the  Barbarians  awake  and  watchful.  Seuthes 
himfelf  was  ported  in  a  ftrong  tower  ;  horfes  ready  bridled  flood  at 
the  gate ;  large  fires  blazed  at  a  diflance,  while  the  camp  itfelf  was 
concealed  in  darknefs ;  precautions,  however  Angular,  yet  neceffary 
againft  the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed,  of  all  men,  the  moft 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  night.  The  Greeks  were  permitted  to 
enter.  Seuthes  received  them  with  ruftic  hofpitality ;  before  enter- 
ing on  bufinefs,  challenged  them  to  drink  in  large  horns  full  of 
wine  ;  then  confirmed  the  promifes  of  his  ambaffador  ;  and  ftill  far- 
ther allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  receiving,  befides  the  ftipu- 
lated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and  an  advantageous  eftablifhment  on 
the  fea-fhore. 

Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp  of  their  new  mafter.  The  army 
The  commanders  were  again  entertained  with  a  copious  feaft,  in  fl^"^,.^ 
which  Seuthes  difplayed  all  his  magnificence.  After  fupper,  the 
buffoons  and  dancers  were  introduced,  the  cup  went  brifkly  round, 
and  the  whole  affembly  were  diffolved  in  merriment.  But  Seuthes 
knew  how  far  to  indulge,  and  when  to  reflrain,  the  joys  of  feflivity. 
Without  allowing  his  revels  to  difturb  the  ftillnefs  of  night,  he  rofe 
witft  a  martial  fhout,  imitating  a  man  who  avoided  a  javelin ;  and 
then  addreffing  the  Grecian  captains  without  any  fign  of  intoxica- 
tion, defired  them  to  have  their  men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours, 
that  the  enemy,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powerful 

50  Xenoph.  p.  393.  &  feq(j. 

reinforcement 
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CHAP,    reinforcement  which  he  had  received,  might  be  taken  unprepared, 
\, „       /    and  conquered  by  furprife". 

Conjunct  ex-        The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight ;  it  was  the  middle  of  win- 
the  Greek"      ter,  and  the  ground  was  in   many  parts  covered  with  a  deep  mow. 
and  Thra-       gut  t^£  Thracians,  clothed  in  fkins  of  foxes,  were  well  prepared  for 
fuch  nocturnal  expeditions.     The  Greeks  fuffered  much  bI  by  the 
cold  ;    but    the   rapidity  of  their  march,   animated  by  the  certain 
profpedt.  of  fuccefs,  made  them  forget  their  fufferings.     Wherever 
they  arrived,  the  villages  were  attacked  and  plundered,  the  houfes 
were  burned,    many  captives  and  cattle  were   taken,    and    the  ra- 
vages of  that  bloody   night  fufficiently  reprefent  the  uniform  fcene 
By  the  affift-    of  cruelty,  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  Seuthes  coin- 
Greeks,  Seu-  pelled  into  fubmiffion  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile  and  populous 
h^herediWr  flip  °f  lana"  that  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.     But  the 
dominions.      pofTeffion  of  this  territory,  which  formed  the  moll  valuable  portion 
of  his  hereditary   dominions,  could  not  fatisfy  his  ambition.     He 
turned  his  arms  northwards,  and  over-ran  the  country  about  Sal- 
mydeffus,  a  maritime  city  fituate  at   the  mouth  of  a   river   of  the 
fame  name,  which   flows  from  the  fouthern  branch  of  mount  Hs- 
mus  into  a  fpacious  bay  of  the  Euxine.     There  the  allied  army  re- 
peated   the   fame  deftruc"tive  havoc  which  they  had  already  made 
in  the  fouth  ;  and  avenged,  by  their  cruel  incurfions,  the  caufe  of 
violated  hofpitality  ;   for  the  Barbarians  of  thofe  parts  were  ib  much 
accuftomed  to  plunder  the  veffels  which  were  often  fhipwrecked  on 
their  fhoaly  coaft,  that  they  had   diftinguifhed  it  by  pillars,  in  the 
nature  of  land-marks,  to  prevent  interline  quarrels,   by  afcertain- 
ing  the  property  of  the  fpoil 5!. 

51  Xenoph.  p.  406,  &  feqq.  cold  Co  intenfe,   that  the  water  froze  as  they 

51  H»  h  x'a*  »8Wms»  na.\  ■i't-x'''  o"T«{  t'r=  70  were  carrying  it  to  fupper,  and  the  wine  in 

£$u£  0  itptBovro  £7ri  Jswr»o»,  eirwywro)  x«i  5  o»o?  e»  the  veflels.   Many  of  the  Greeks  alio  loll  their 

Toi;   -..yyn'.t.'   K«t  mm  lM\r.tm  ttoT&m  km  jires  ami-  ears  and  nofes.     Xenoph.  p.  4.OJ. 

*«i  »to  xMmra.  There  was  much  fnow,  and  the  53  Ibid.  idem. 

In 
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In   the  fpace  of  two  months  after  his  junction  with  the  Greeks,  C5?XyrP* 
Seuthes  extended  his  pofleffions  feveral  days  march  from  the  fea  ; * — — » 

,  Hisfignalin- 

his  numerous,  but  unfkilful  enemies,  fighting  hngly,  were  fuccef-  gratitude, 
lively  fubdued  ;  each  vanquished  tribe  encreafed  the  ftrength  of  his 
army ;  the  Odryfians,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  flocked  to 
his  ftandard,  and  the  growing  profperity  of  his  fortune,  no  longer 
requiring  the  fupport,  dilpofed  him  to  neglect  the  fervices,  of  his 
Grecian  auxiliaries54.  The  ungrateful  levity  of  the  Barbarian  was 
encouraged  by  the  perfidious  counfels  of  his  favourite  Heraclides  of 
Maronea,  one  of  thofe  fugitive  Greeks,  who  having  merited  punifh- 
ment  at  home  for  their  wickednefs,  obtained  diftinction  abroad  by 
their  talents  ;  men  fullied  with  every  vice,  prepared  alike  to  die  or 
to  deceive,  and  who  having  provoked  the  refentment  of  their  own 
countrymen  by  their  intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often  acquired  the 
efteem  of  foreigners  by  their  valour  and  eloquence,  their  fkill  in 
war,  and  dexterity  in  negotiation.  Heraclides  Strongly  exhorted 
his  mafter  to  defraud  the  Greeks  of  their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himfelf 
from  their  troublefome  importunities,  by  difmiifing  them  from  his 
iervice.  But  the  fears,  rather  than  the  delicacy  of  Seuthes,  pre- 
vented him  from  complying  with  this  advice  ;  he  loft  his  honour 
without  laving  his  money  ;  and  the  Grecian  generals  had  an  early 
opportunity   to   reproach   his   perfidy   and   ingratitude,    being  foon  The  Greeks 

,,  .  ,  ,  ,  ss     1  •     11    1  1         1  -  return  to  the 

called  to  engage  in  a  more  honourable  war    ,  kindled  by  the  relent-  fervice  of 
ment  of  Artaxerxes  againft  the  prefumption  of  the  Spartans,  who  [ry!^0"1*" 
had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  Cyrus. 

54  Xenoph,  p.  4.14,  &  feqq.  55  Ibid.  p.  427. 
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CHAP.      XXVII. 

Tijfaphernes  makes  War  on  the  Greeks ,  by  Order  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. — Attacks  the  JEolian  Cities. — Expedition  of 
Thimbron. — He  is  fucceeded  by  Dercyllidas. — His 
'Treaty  with  Tijfaphernes. — Agefiiaus  King  of  Sparta. 
—<Cinadon  s  Confpiracy. — Ageflaus  Commander  of 
the  Grecian  Forces  in  Afia. — His  Succefs. — Tiffa- 
phernes  fucceeded  by  Tiihraufes. — Great  Views  of 
Ageflaus. — War  rekindled  in  Greece. — League  againfl 
Sparta. — Ca7npaig?i  of  Lyfander  in  Bceotia. — His 
Death. 

CHAP.      FT  does  honour  rather  to  the  modefly  than  to  the  judgment  of 

t ^i.^    •*-  Xenophon,    that  he  has  excluded,  from  his  general  hiftory  of 

preparesK)"    Grecian  affairs,  the  account  of  an  expedition,  in  which  he  himfelf 
make  war  on  a<^-e(j  f0   diftinmiiihed   a  part,  and   which   immediately  occaiioned 

the  Lacedse-  °  r        '  ' 

monian  allies  very  important  tranfadtions  both  in  Afia  and  in  Europe.     After  the 

order  of  Ar-    downfal  of  Athenian  greatnefs,  the  Spartans  were  naturally  expofed 

oiymp.  to  the   jealoufy  and  refentment    of  Perfia,    by   their   dominion   in 

xcv.  2.  Greece,  by  their  conquefts  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  by  the  pre-eminence 

of  their  naval  power,  and  efpecially  by  their  open  participation  in  the 

rebellious  defigns  of  Cyrus.   The  former  circumftances  rendered  their 

republic  the  rival  of  the  king  of  Perfia ;  but  their  co-operation  with 

an  ambitious  rebel  rendered   them  the   perfonal  enemies  of  Arf.a- 

xerxes.     His  relblution  to  chaftife  their  audacity  was  communicated 

to  Tilfaphernes,  who,  after  haraffing  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

foot 
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foot  of  the  Carduchian  mountains,  beyond  which  lie  had  not  cou-    c  ^  ft  p- 

AAV  J.  I* 

rage  to  follow  them,  returned  with  a  powerful  army  towards  Lower    ' * ' 

Afia,  to  relume  the  government  of  Caria,  his  hereditary  province, 
as  well  as  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  rich  fpoils  of  Cyrus,  beftowed  on 
him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  matter,  in  return  for  his  recent  and 
fignal  fervices  againft  that  dangerous  pretender  to  the  throne. 

Honoured  with  this  magnificent  prefent,  Tifiaphernes  was  farther  Attacks  the 

•    r\  -iEolian  ci- 

enrrufted  with  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  great  king  agamft  the  ties. 
Spartans.  "Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  which  the  late 
hoftilities  in  the  Eaft  feemed  to  render  unneceffary,  he  attacked  the 
iEolian  cities ;  the  fatrap  Pharnabazus  readily  entered  into  his  views, 
and  concurred  with  all  his  meafures.  The  Lacedaemonian  garrifon, 
fupported  by  the  townfmen,  defended  themfelves  with  their  ufual 
courage,  earneftly  foliciting,  however,  a  reinforcement  from  home, 
which  might  enable  them  to  refill  and  to  furmount  fuch  an  un- 
expected danger'. 

On  this  important  occafion,  the  Spartan  fenate  and  affembly  were  The  Spar- 
not  wanting  to  the  affiftance   of  their  garrifons,  or  to  the  hopes  of  Thimbion 
their  iEolian  allies.     They  immediately  levied  a  body  of  five  thou-  "othei" affifi> 
land  Peleponnefun  troops,  and  demanded  a  confiderable  fupply  from  ance  '> 
the  Athenians.     The  latter  fent  them  three  hundred  hcrfemen,  who 
having  ferved  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  cheerfully  facrificed  to 
this  dangerous  duty  by  the  partifans  of  the  new  democracy.     The 
command  of  the  joint  forces  was  entrufted  to  the  Spartan  Thimbron, 
who  had  orders  2,  as  loon  as  he  arrived  in  iEolis;  to  take  into  pay 
the  Greeks  who  had  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who 
were  actually  employed  in  the  diihonourable  fervice  of  an  ungrate- 
ful  Barbarian.      The  mean    and   perfidious   behaviour   of  Seuthes,  which  is  re- 
who,  in  his  new  character  of  prince,  fall  retained  his  original  man-  tr,e  Greeks 
ners  of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  the  propofal  of  joining  Thim- 


'  Xenoph.  Hel'en.    1.  iii.  p.  4S0.     Dio-         *  Xenophon.    Helen,    p.   550.      Diodor. 
dor.  Sicul.  1.  xiv.  p.  416.  p.  416. 

A  a  2  bron 


who  had  re. 
turned  from 

Upper  Afia. 
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c  ^  A  p.    brom  extremely  agreeable  to  Xenophon,  wbo  concluded  to  the  La- 

AAV  Hi 

i_,  ~„— ^  cedsemonian  ftandard  fix  thoufand  men,  the  venerable  remains  of 
an  army  exhaufted  and  ennobled  by  unexampled  toils  and  dan- 
gers \ 

Thimbron.  Having  received  this  powerful  reinforcement,  Thimbron  opened 

opens  the  ,  .  .     n  ..  r 

campaign       the  campaign  againlt  the  lieutenant  ot  Artaxerxes,  at  the  diftance 
Olymp"'  S '  °^  two  years  after  Cyrus  had  marched  from  Ephefus  to  difpute  the 

x.cv^3'  „       crown  of  Perfia.     The  firft  impreffions  of  the  Grecian  arms  were 
A.  C.  398.  * 

attended  with  confiderable  fuccefs.      Thimbron  took,    or  regained, 

the   towns  of  Pergamus,   Teuthrania,   Halifarnia,   Myrina,  Cyme', 

fails  in  the      and  Grynium.       But  the   walls   of  LarifTa,    a    ftrong   city   in   the 

(\pffp  or  I j 3.~ 

rifl'a;  Troade,  defied  his  affault ;  the  vigilant  garrifon  baffled  all  his  con- 

trivances for  depriving  them  of  frefh  water  ;  and,  aflifted  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  made  a  vigorous  fally,  repelled  the  befiegers, 
and  burned  or  demolifhed  their  works, 
recalled  and         Nothing  but   continual  action,    and   an    uninterrupted  career  of 
'grace  >      victory,  could  reftrain  the  licentious  pafiions  of  the  troops,   com- 
pofed   of  a   motley  affemblage  from  fo  many  different,  and  often 
hoftile  communities.     Their  feditious   fpirit   rendered  them   formi- 
dable to   each   other,  and   to  the   Greeks  of  Afia.     Their  rapacity 
fpared  not  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  who  loudly 
complained  to  the  fenate,  afcribing  the  violence  of  the  troops  to  the 
weaknefs   of  the  general.     In    confequence  of  this   reprefentation, 
Thimbron  was  recalled  and  difgraced4,  and  the  command,  for  which 
is  fucceeded     ne  feerned  fo  ill  qualified,  was  beftowed  on  Dercyllidas,  a  man  fer- 
by  Dercylli-    tjje  jn  ref0urces,  who  could  often  vary  his  conduct  without  changing 
his  principles ;   who  knew  when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce  the 
difcipline  of  the  camp,  and  who,  to  the  talents  of  an  able  general, 
whoadmi       added  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  engineer  of  his  times.     By  a 
mfters  with     jutbci0us  direction  of  the  machines  of  war  which  he  invented,  or 

equal  ability   •>  * 

the  affairs      improved,  Dercyllidas  overcame  the  obftinacy  of  LarifTa  ;  and  in  the 


of  war  and 
peace 


3  Xenoph.  Anabaf.  1.  vii.  p.  4:7.  *  Xenoph,  p.  481. 

fpace 
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fpace  of  eight  days,  reduced  eight  other  cities  in  the  province  of   C^yU?' 

Pharnabazus.     The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  recommended  him  to    v , — »/ 

the  Spartan  fenate,  and  his  moderate  ufe  of  victory  endeared  him  to 
the  Afiatic  colonies.  He  leffened  their  taxes,  encouraged  their  in- 
duftry,  heard  their  complaints  with  candour,  and  decided  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  moft  impartial  juftice.  Difdaining  the  cruel  ex- 
ample of  his  predeceffors,  he  impofed  not  any  arbitrary  exactions 
on  the  peaceful  citizens  and  hufbandmen  ;  and  left  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  troops  fhould  prove  burdenfome  to  the  allies  and  fubjects 
of  Sparta,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia,  where  the  valour 
of  Xenophon  and  his  followers  had  lately  fpread  the  terror  of  the 
Grecian  name. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  commiffioners  were  fent  from  Sparta  to  in-   Commiffion- 

ers  fent  from 

fpect  the  affairs  of  Alia,    and  to  prorogue,    for  another  year,    the  Spartato 
authority  of  Dercyllidas,  provided  their  obfervations  and  inquiries  authority, 
confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts  that  had  been  given  of  his   ^v™!'. 
adminiftration.     On   their    arrival  at  Lampfacus,  where  the   army   A- c-  497- 
was  then  afiembled,  they  vifited  the  camp,  and  allured  the  foldiers, 
that  the  magiftrates  of  the  republic  as  much  approved  their  conduct 
in  the  laft,  as  they  had  condemned  it  in  the  preceding,  year.     A 
captain,  expreffing  the  fenfe  of  the  multitude,  replied,  that  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  the  troops,    now   and  formerly,    was    yet    lefs 
different   than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas.     This 
teftimony  of  military  approbation   was  not  more  flattering  to  the 
general,  than  fatisfactory  to  the  commiffioners ;  who  afterwards,  at 
his  requeft,    vilited    the    neighbouring  towns   of  iEolis  and  Ionia, 
and  found  them  in  a  condition  extremely  happy  and  flourifhing5. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas  they  acquainted  him,  that  the   Dercyllidas 
inhabitants  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  had  lately  fent  to  Sparta  an   cherfonefus, 
embaffv,  requefting  afliftance  againft  the   fierce  Barbarians  who  in- 

5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  487. 

habited 
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CHAP,    habited  the  adjoining  territory;  and  that,  fhould  circumftances  permit 
him  to  afford  protection  to  thofe  induftrious  and  diftreffed  Greeks, 
he  would  perform  a  fignal   fervice  to  the  ftate.     The  inactivity  of 
Tiffaphernes,  who,  notwithftanding  the   powerful   army  which   he 
had  conducted  from  Upper  Afia,  ftill  expected  further  reinforcements 
from  the  Eaft,  encouraged  the  Grecian  general  to    undertake  this 
ufeful  and  meritorious  enterprife.     The  Cherfonefus  was  one  of  the 
mod  fertile  6  and  beft  cultivated  fpots  in  the  ancient  world.     In  an 
extent  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  it  contained 
eleven  rich  and  flourilhing  cities,  and  feveral  commodious  harbours. 
The   fields   producing  the   mod  valuable   grains,  were  interfperfed 
and   adorned  with   delightful  plantations   and  orchards,    as  well   as 
with  lawns  and  meadow?,  flored  with  all  forts  of  ufeful  cattle.     Had 
this  beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  infular  form,  its  happinefs  would 
have  been  complete ;    but  a  neck  of  land,  thirty-feven  furlongs  in 
breadth,  joined  it  to  the  territories  of  the  fierceft  tribes  in  Thrace. 
The  troops  of  Dercyllidas  could  eafily  have  repelled  their  inroads. 
They  might  have  punifhed  their  cruelty  by  deftroying  their  mifer- 
able  villages  in  the  open  country  ;    but  the  Barbarians  would  have 
found  a  fecure  refuge  in  their  woods  and  mountains,  and  whenever 
the  army  was  withdrawn,  would  have  again  poured   down  on  the 
helplefs  Cherfonefus  with  their  native  fury,  heightened  by  revenge. 
Dercyllidas    afforded    a   more    ufeful   affiftance    to   thofe   unhappy 
Greeks  ;    and  employed  in  their  defence,  not  the  courage,  but  the 
labour,  of  his  foldiers.     With  inceffant  toil,  begun  in  the  fpring,  and 
continued  almoft  to  the  autumn,  they  formed  a  ftrong  wall  acrofs  the 
ifthmus;  the  fpace  was  marked  out,  and  the  labour  diffinclly  appor- 
tioned to  the  feparate  communities  from  which  the  army  had  been 
levied;  and  the  fpur  of  emulation  was  fharpened  by  the  incitement  of 
gain,  the  general  in  perfon  fuperintending  the  work,  and  beftowing  re- 

6  n?!/.£~p7zTr,ti  xxt  ttprv.    Xenoph.  p.  4SS. 
8  wards 
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wards  (lavifhly  furnifhed  by  the  wealthy  Cherfonites)  on  the  moft    CJtyU?' 
diligent  and  delerving7.  v    -.„-.,  -r 

Dercyllidas  had  fcarcely  returned  from  this  employment,  juftly  Enters  into 
ennobled  by  its  utility,  when  the  combined  forces  of  Pharnabazus  Tlffapher- 
and  Tiffaphernes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephefus.  The  nes' 
general  collected  his  whole  ftrength  in  order  to  give  them  battle  ;  the 
European  foldiers  difplayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action  ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  who  had  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  were 
intimidated  by  the  fight  of  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  far  exceeded 
their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  troops 
of  Tiffaphernes  felt  the  terror  which  they  infpired.  They  recol- 
lected the  bravery  of  the  ten  thoufand  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus ; 
they  perceived  that  the  forces  with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend 
exceeded  that  number  ;  but  they  did  not  reflect:  that  the  army  of 
Dercyllidas  was  fwelled  by  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  jEolis  and  Ionia, 
whofe  minds  had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  feries  of 
oppreffion.  The  cowardice  of  the  Perfians  engaged  Tiffaphernes, 
much  againft  the  inclination  of  Pharnabazus,  to  propofe  a  confer- 
ence ;  the  cowardice  of  the  Ionians  engaged  Dercyllidas  to  accept  the 
propofal.  Hoftilities  were  thus  fufpended  ;  mutual  hoftages  were 
given  ;  overtures  of  peace  were  made ;  and  meffengers  were  dif- 
patched  for  inftructions  to  the  Spartan  council,  and  to  the  court  of 
Perfia. 

The  defign  of  Tiffaphernes,  however,  was  only  to  gain  time  by  The  Perfians 
amufmg  the  enemy.      The  moft  folemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  p^re  'to  ?e-~ 
long  loft  their  power   over  his  perfidious  mind.     He   treacheroufiy  new  the  war* 
watched  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  war,  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the    promifed    reinforcements  from  the  Eaft,  and  efpecially  for 
the   equipment  of  a   fleet,  which  Artaxerxes  was   preparing,  with 
filence  and  celerity,  in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia.     Thefe  fecret  prepa- 
rations were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magiftrates  by  the  patriot- 

7  Xenoph.  p.  483. 

ifin 
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CXXVIIP'  ii"in  of  Herodas,  a  Syracufan,  who,  animated  by  the  love  of  Greece, 
v-  .-v~_;  betrayed  his  Phoenician  mafter.  The  Spartans  were  alarmed  with 
the  danger,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  TiiTaphernes,  and  perhaps 
difpleafed  with  the  too  eafy  credulity  of  their  general.  But  the 
death  of  king  Agis  had  given  them,  in  the  perfon  of  their  firft  ma- 
giftrate,  a  commander  who  equalled  Dercyllidas  in  merit,  and  who 
has  far  furpaffed  him  in  renown. 
Agefilaus  de-       The  deftructive  expedition  aeainft  the  Eleans  was  the  laft  exploit  of 

dared  king  *  °  r 

of  Sparta.  the  long  and  warlike  reign  of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed  he  acknow- 
ledged for  his  fon  Leotychides,  whofe  legitimacy,  the  levity  or  the 
guilt  of  his  mother  Timxa  had  expofed  to  juft  fufpicion.  But 
this  late  avowal  of  a  fucceffor,  whom  he  had  fo  long  difowned,  did 
not  fatisfy  the  partifans  of  Agefdaus,  who  was  the  brother  of  Agis  on 
the  fide  of  his  father  Archidamus,  but  younger  by  many  years,  being 
born  of  a  different  mother,  and  failing  Leotychides,  the  neareft  heir  to 
the  throne.  Under  a  diminutive  and  ignoble  form,  Agefilaus  concealed 
a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  elevation  of  character,  a  ge- 
nerous ambition  of  foul.  Thefe  refpectable  qualities,  adorned  by 
the  milder  virtues  of  modefty,  candour,  condefcenfion,  and  unli- 
mited complaifance  for  his  friends,  early  attracted  the  notice,  and 
merited  the  efteem,  of  the  firft  names  of  Sparta  ;  and  of  none  more 
than  Lyfander,  who,  as  his  perfonal  hopes  of  grandeur  were  blafted 
by  the  univerfal  jealoufy  and  refentment  that  had  been  juftly  excited 
in  Sparta  againft  his  oftentatious  abufe  of  power,  confined  all  his 
projects  of  ambition  to  the  aggrandifement  of  his  favourite.  That 
.eloquence  and  addrefs 8,  which  would  have  been  ineffectual  if  em- 

s  The  part'sfans  of  Leotychides,  in  plead-  it  was  the  lamenefs  of  the  title  only  which 

ing  his   caufe   before  the  affembly,    alleged  Apollo  mult  have  had  in  view,  fince  it  was  a 

an  oracle  that  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  be-  matter  indifferent   to  the  gods  whether  the 

ware  of  a  lame  reign.    This  pointed  at  Age-  Spartan  kings  walked  gracefully  ;  buta  matter 

filaus,   who  limped  in  walking.     But  Lyfan-  of  high  importance  whether  they  defcended 

der,   by  one  of  thole  ready  and  une\pecled  from  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  or  Alci- 

turns,  which  often  decide  the  refolutions  of  biades,    an  Athenian   profligate    and    exile, 

numerous  afl'emblies,  directed  the  battery  of  Com.  Plut.  in  Agefil.  &Lyfand.  &  Xenoph. 

the  oracle  againft  Leotychides,  aiTerting,  that  Agefil.  Panegyr.  &Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  493. 

ployed 
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ployed  for  himfelf,  fucceeded  in  behalf  of  another;  and  by  the  in-    9^  "A  p. 

*■         *  A.  A.  V  11* 

fluence  and   intrigues  of  Lyfander,   ftill  more   than  by  the  ftrong    < » ' 

claims  of  juftice  and  of  merit,  Agefdaus  was  declared  fucceflbr  to  the 
vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  years,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in  Alia  ;  an  office  lefs  fplendid  in  name 
than  that  of  king  of  Sparta,  but  carrying  with  it  more  folid  weight 
and  authority. 

In  the  interval  of  thefe  fucceffive  honours,  he  approved  bis  atten-  Cinadon'« 
tive  vigilance  in   the  fervice  of  the   republic,   of  which  tbe   fafety, 
and  even  the   exiftence  was  endangered  by   a  daring   and   bloody 
confpiracy.      A    youth   named   Cinadon,    diftinguifhed    above    his 
companions    by    extraordinary  ftrength    and    agility,   was  not  lefs 
confpicuous   for  undaunted  courage   and   ambition.     Defcended  of 
an   obfcure  family,  Cinadon  felt  and  regretted  the  mortifying  par- 
tiality of  the  government  under  which  he  lived.      His  pride  was 
deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection,  that  whatever  abilities  his  youth 
might  promife,  and  his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
ftances  of  his  birth  mufl  for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  principal 
dignities  of  the  flate,  which  circulated  among  a  few  Spartan  fami- 
lies, without  the  poffibility  of  extending  beyond  that  very  limited 
fphere.     The  warmth  of  his  character,  and  the  impetuolity  of  his 
paffions,  prompted  him  to  feek  juftice  and  revenge  :    nor  was  his 
blind  and  headlong   ferocity  alarmed   by  the  means,  however  atro- 
cious, that  muft  lead  to  this  favourite  end.     He  communicated  the 
horrid  defign  to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  condition,  ex- 
aggerating their  cruel   treatment  by  a  ftern  ariftocracy,  which  he 
contrafted  with  the  mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities  ; 
and  perhaps  aflerting,  that  if  they  muft  fubmit  to  a  mafter,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  one  than  many  ;    that  even  the  fubjects  of  a  mo- 
narchy enjoyed  greater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  members  of  the 
Spartan  republic,  fince  the  former  all  equally  participated  in  thofe 
preferments  and  honours,  to  which  not  only  the  flaves,  the  Helots, 
Vol.  II,  B  b  and 
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CHAP.  ancj  freedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people, 
xxvu.  r  /  . 

« a '  were  forbidden  to  afpire.  After  this  general  reprefentation,  he  ne- 
glected not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  important,  to  arraign  the 
arrogance  and  cruelty  of  particular  fenators,  and  to  inflame  the  re- 
fentment  of  individuals  againft  their  private  and  domeftic  foes  ;  nor 
did  he  forget  to  encourage  them  all  with  the  certain  profpect  of  fuc- 
cefs,  by  coritrafting  their  own  ftrength  and  numbers  with  the  weakj- 
nefs  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be  taken  unarmed,  and  cut  off  by 
furprife  9. 

is  difcovered        The   time  for  action  approached,  and  the  author  of  the  confpi- 

when  npe  for  commanded   his  affociates  to  ftay  at  home,  that   they  might 

execution.  /  /.»./■         o 

be  ready  at  a  call.  Agefilaus,  meanwhile,  performed  the  accuftomed 
vows  and  facrifices  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic ;  the  appearance  of 
the  entrails  announced  fome  dreadful  and  concealed  danger ;  a  fe- 
cond  victim  was  flain,  and  the  figns  were  (till  more  unfavourable  ; 
but  after  examining  the  third  facrifke,  the  prieft  exclaimed,  "  We 
feem,  O  Agefilaus  !  to  be  in  the  midft  of  our  enemies."  Soon  after- 
wards, a  perfon,  whofe  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cord, denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistrates,  as  guilty  of  a  treafoa- 
able  defign,  of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  an  ac- 
complice. When  the  informer  was  delired  to  explain  his  declaration 
more  fully,  he  told  them,  that  Cinadon  having  conducted  him  to 
the  great  fquare  of  the  city,  which  being  deftined  for  the  public  af- 
fembly  and  the  market,  was  the  ufual  place  of  rendezvous,  defired 
him  to  count  the  number  of  Spartans  whom  he  faw  in  that  fpacious 
refort.  That  he  counted  the  king,  the  ephori,  the  fenators,  and 
about  forty  others,  and  then  afked  Cinadon,  for  what  purpofe 
he  had  required  him  to  take  that  feemingly  ufelefs  trouble  ?  Be- 
caufe,  replied  the  confpirator,.  I  reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies, 
and  all  the  reft,  whofe  great  numbers  you  behold  in  the  market- 
place, to  be  friends.    Nor  does  this  proportion  apply  to  Sparta  only ; 

9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  493,  &  feqq. 

in. 
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in  the  farms  and  villages  adjacent  to  the  city,  we  fhall  in  each  Cx"vAnP" 
honfe  and  family  have  one  enemy,  the  mailer,  but  all  the  fervants  v_ — <-—* 
will  be  our  friends.  Cinadon  then  acquainted  him  with  the  object 
and  caufe  of  the  confpiracy,  which  had  been  formed  by  men  of  pro- 
bity and  fortitude,  and  which  was  foon  to  be  communicated  to  the 
flaves  peafants,  and  the  whole  body  of  Lacedemonian  people, 
whofe  animofity  againft  the  Spartans  was  too  violent  to  be  con- 
cealed. That  the  greateft  part  of  the  confpirators,  being  trained 
for  war,  had  arms  in  their  hands  ;  that  the  mops  of  the  armourers, 
the  tools  of  thofe  artificers  who  wrought  in  metal,  wood,  and. 
ftone,  and  even  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  might  furnifh  fuch 
weapons  to  the  reft,  as  would  fully  anfvver  the  purpofe  againft  un- 
armed men. 

This  alarming  intelligence   roufed   the  activity,  without   fhaking   Activity  and 

00  '  prudence  or 

the  firmnefs,  of  the  Spartan  magiftrates.    It  would  have  been  impru-   the  Spartan 

.  .11  1       •  1      magiftrates. 

dent  to  feize  Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  his  refources,  and  the  number  of  his  affbeiates.     On 
pretence  of  the  public  fervice,  they  contrived  to  fend  him  to  Aulon, 
(for  in  fimilar  expeditions  they  had  often  employed  his  ready  arm 
and  enterprifing  valour),  that  he  might  feize,  in  that  licentious  city, 
and  bring  within  the  reach  of  juftice,  feveral  daring  violators  of  the 
Spartan  laws,  among  whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  old  ,0.     The  fenate  prepared  wag- 
gons for  conveying  the  prifoners,  and  furnifhed  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  the  journey.     A  body  of  chofen  horfemen  was  appointed  to 
accompany  Cinadon,  who  fet  out  without  fufpe&ing  that  this  long 
train  of  preparation   was   deftined  againft   himfelf  alone.     But  no   Cinadon  and 
fooner  had   he  reached    a  proper  diftance  from  the  city,    than  he   piLeVfeized 
■was  feized  as  a  traitor,  and  compelled,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  andPlmiflled' 
death,  to  denounce  his  accomplices.     Their  names  were  fent  to  the 

tteysTo  auToOi  £««'»  JWfuwwOfM  «'  W*»  tbs  afix-.h-     Xenoph.   p.  494. 

B  b  2  fenate, 
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fenate,  who  inftantly  fecured  their  perfons.  Cinadon,  Tifamenus,  a 
prieft,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  were  fcourged 
through  the  city,  gored  with  inftruments  of  torture,  and  finally  re- 
lieved by  death. 

The   rafh    enterprife    of   Cinadon    fKll   filled    the  Spartans   with 
alarm,  when  intelligence  was  conveyed  of  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions of  Artaxerxes,  againfl  whom  the  perfuafive  influence  of  Ly- 
fander encouraged  them  to  employ  the  great  and  folid,  but  as  yet 
unknown  abilities,   of  their  young  and  warlike  prince.     Since  the 
reign  of  Agamemnon,   Agefilaus   was  the   firft   Grecian  king  who 
led  the  united  forces  of  his  country  to  make  war  in  Alia  ;  and  his 
expedition,  though  not  lefs  important  than  the  exploits  of  the  fons 
of  At  reus  and  Achilles,  is  much  inferior  in  renown  ;   becaufe  the 
panegyric  of  Xenophon,  warm  and  fplendid  as  it  is,  even  beyond 
the  ufual  colour  of  his  compofitions,  rauft  yet,  like  all  the  works  of 
man,  be  for  ever  eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  the  Iliad.     But  the  con- 
quells   of  Agefilaus,  however  different   in  fame,    yet  furpafTed  in 
misfortune,  the  war  of  Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of 
Greece  ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Agefilaus  proved  the  mofl  fa- 
tal, not  indeed  in  their  immediate,  but  in  their  remote  confequences. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  before 
Chrift,  he  left  Sparta,  with  three  thoufand  Lacedemonian  freed- 
men,  and  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  amounting  to  fix  thoufand, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  confederate  cities  of  Peloponriefus.  Since 
the  irregular  and  unjuftifiable  conduct  of  Agis,  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  againfl  Argos,  the  Spartan  kings  were  ufually  attended  in 
the  field  by  a  council  of  ten  fenators,  whofe  concurrence  was  held 
neceilary  in  all  public  meafures.  Agefilaus  demanded  a  council, 
not  often,  but  of  thirty  Spartans  :  a  refined  firoke  of  policy,  which 
ftrongly  indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with  which,  during  a  long  ad- 
miniflration,  he  uniformly  promoted  the  views  of  his  intereft  and  am- 
bition.   By  augmenting  the  number  of  the  council,  he  diminifned  its 

importance* 
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Importance.  Each  member,  as  he  poffeffed  lefs  weight  and  influence,  cv**  £  p* 
felt  himfelf  lefs  concerned  in  the  honour  of  the  body  ;  and  the  «-  -,-  -/ 
whole  were  more  eafily  fwayed  and  governed  by  the  king.  Lyfan- 
der  alone,  whofe  name  in  Afia  was  illuftrious  or  terrible,  rivalled 
for  a  while  the  power  of  Agefilaus.  But  the  colleagues  of  Lyfan- 
der  were  the  firft  to  difpute  his  pretenfions,  and  to  controul  his  au- 
thority. Agefilaus  availed  himfelf  of  their  envy,  and  liftened  too 
eafily  to  the  dictates  of  felfifhnefs,  in  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own  greatnefs.  By 
thwarting  the  meafures  of  Lyfander,  by  denying  his  requefts,  by 
employing  him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity ",  he  rendered 
him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  by  whom  he  Inad  been  fo  long 
feared.  This  ungenerous  treatment  of  a  benefador,  as  well  as  the 
afpiring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himfelf,  which  could  excite  fuch. 
black  ingratitude  in  an  otherwife  virtuous  breaft,  doubly  prove  the 
inftability  of  friendfhip  between  ambitious  minds.  After  a  difgrace- 
ful  rupture,  which  ended  in  an  affected  reconciliation,  Lyfander 
was  fent  by  Agefilaus  and  his  council  to  command  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian fquadron  in  the  Hellefpont,  an  inactive  and  mbordinate  fervice, 
in  which  he  could  not  expect  an  opportunity  to  perform  any  thing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  fame.  He  returned,  therefore,  in  a  few 
months  to  Sparta,  covered  with  difgrace,  enraged  by  difappoint- 
ment,  and  vowing  implacable  revenge  againft  the  cruel  ingratitude 
of  his  friend,  which  he  felt  more  deeply  than  the  injuftice  of  all  his 
enemies  together. 

Agefilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Epheuis,  a  place  recommended   Treachery  oF 
by  its  centrical  fituation,  as  the  moft  convenient  rendezvous  for  the 
recruits  which  flocked  to  his  ftandard  from  every  part  of  the  coaft ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  fuch  a  (ration  enabled  him  to  conceal  from 
the  enemy  which  of  their  provinces  was  the  intended  object  of  his 

"  Lyfander  was  known  in  the  Eaft  as  a      fary.     Vid.    Plut.   in  Agefil.   &  Lyfand.   & 
conqueror ;  Agefilaus  made  him  a  commif-      Xencph.  Hcllen.  1.  iii.  p.  497. 
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invafion.      Thither   Tiflaphernes  fent   an  embaffy,  demanding  the 
reafon  of  fuch  mighty  preparations.     Agehlaus  replied,  "  That  the 
Greeks  in  Aha  might  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  with  their  brethren  in 
Europe."     The  meflengers  of  Tiffaphernes  had  orders  to   declare, 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  ancient  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Grecian  colonies;  that  the  report  of  his  hoftile 
intentions   againfl   either  them  or  the  mother-country  was  totally 
void  of  foundation  ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  the  recent  trans- 
actions  between   Tiflaphernes  and  Dercyllidas,    ambafTadors  might 
fhortly  be  expected  from  Sufa,  impowered  to  ratify  a  firm  and  Lift- 
ing peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Greeks.       Until  this  defirable 
work  fhould  be  completed,  Tiflaphernes  earneftly  defired  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  truce,  which,  on  his  fide,  he  was  ready  to  feal  by 
whatever   formalities   Agefilaus   thought   proper  to   require.      The 
Spartan  king  frankly  avowed  his  fufpicions  of  treachery ;  yet  being 
unwilling  to   embroil  his  country   in  an  unneceflary  war,  he  dif- 
patched  Dercyllidas,  with  two  members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to 
renew  his  late  engagements  with  Tiflaphernes.  The  perfidious  fatrap 
fwore  and  deceived  for  the  laft  time.     No  fooner  had  he  received 
the  long-expected  auxiliaries  from  the   Eaft,  than  he   commanded 
Agefilaus  to  leave  Ephefus,  and  to  evacuate  the  coaft  of  Afia  ;  if  he 
delayed  to  comply,  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  arms  would  enforce 
obedience.     The  prudent,   or  pious  Spartan,  while  his  friends  were 
alarmed  with  this  unexpected  declaration,  affirmed  an  unufual  gaiety 
of  countenance,  obferving,  that  he  rejoiced  to  commence  the  war 
under  fuch  favourable  aufpices,  fince  the  treachery  of  Tiflaphernes 
muft  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 

Meanwhile  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  infidious  arts  of  the 
fatrap,  with  equal,  but  more  innocent  addrefs.  It  was  induftrioufly 
given  out,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province  of  Caria,  the 
favourite  refidence  of  Tiflaphernes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  vo- 
luptuous parks  and  palaces,  and  ftrengthened  by  a  fortrefs,  the  re- 

pofitory 
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pofitoiy  of  his  treafures.  The  intervening  cities  were  ordered  to  cJl.J\,F° 
mend  the  roads,  to  furnifh  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  --  ■■„-  — > 
moft  neceffary  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  Grecian  army.  Tifla- 
phernes,  not  doubting  that  Caria  was  the  intended  fcene  of  war, 
efpecially  as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  province  rendered  it 
improper  for  horfe,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided, 
encamped  with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the  plains  of  the  Mean- 
der, in  order  to  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  enemy.     But  Arrefilaus   He  defeat* 

.  .  .  .  the  Perfians, 

having  pofted   a  fufficient  garrifon  in  Ephefus,  left  that  city,  and   and  plunder  1 

Phrygta, 

turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Phrygia,  the 
rich  plunder  of  which  rewarded  the  active  diligence  of  his  foldiers. 
The  felfifti  fatrap  was  unwilling  to  relieve  the  province  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  by  weakening  the  defence  of  his  own  ;  and  accordingly  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Meander,  whofe  wind- 
ing flream  hurts  the  northern  frontier  of  Caria,  ftill  fufpecting  an 
invafion  of  the  Greeks  from  Ephefus  and  the  neighbouring  fea- 
ports.  During  the  greater!,  part  of  the  fummer  Agefdaus  ravaged 
Phrygia  ;  the  Barbarians  were  fhamefully  defeated  in  feveral  ren- 
counters ;  at  length  they  ceafed  to  refill  his  arms  ;  nor  attempted 
even  to  harafs  his  retreat,  when,  having  gratified  the  juft  refent- 
ment  of  his  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  fpoil,  to  winter  in 
Ephefus  ,x. 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agefdaus  fhared,  and  furpafled,  the  Employment- 
toils  of  the  meaneft  foldier,  from  whom  he  refufed  to  be  diftinguifhed  during  their 
by  his  drefs,  his  food,   or  his  accommodations,  by  day  or  night.   ^"Tn  Fhryl 
The  inactive  feafon  of  the   year  was  moft  diligently  and  ufefully  sia* 
employed.     Ephefus  and  the  neighbouring  towns  glowed  with  the 
ardour  of  military   preparation.       The    Phrygian    wealth   was   em- 
ployed to  urge  the  hand  of  induftry.     Shields,  fpears,  fwords,  and 
helmets,  fdled  every  fhop,  and  every  magazine.     The  inhabitants  of 

x%  Xenoph.  Hellen,  1.  iii.  p.  49S.  &  feqq. 
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C  XXV II*'    t^ie  countr7  were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form  their  beft  horfes 

U— ^ i    to  the  difcipline  of  the  field  ;  and  the  wealthy  citizens  were  exempted 

from  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  upon  condition  only  that 
they  furnifhed  a  horfeman,  properly  equipped,  to  perform  their 
vicarious  duty.  The  veteran  foldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies 
were  daily  exercifed  within  the  walls  of  Ephefus,  in  thofe  martial 
amufements  which  reprefented  a  faithful  image,  and  which  formed 
the  beft  fchool,  of  war.  Agefilaus  often  condefcended  to  difpute 
the  prize  of  valour  or  dexterity ;  his  popular  manners  endeared  him 
to  the  troops  ;  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents  commanded  their  willing 
obedience ;  they  vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  to  their  prince ; 
they  vied  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  with  their  prince  himfelf,  who,  as 
often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory,  dedicated  the  honourable 
reward  in  the  admired  temple  of  Ephefian  Diana.  "  What  then 
(adds  a  foldier,  a  philolbpher,  and  a  man  of  piety)  might  not  be 
expected  from  troops  who  delighted  in  the  exercife  of  war,  refpected 
their  general,  and  revered  the  gods*3?" 
Agefilaus  The  expectation  of  Xenophon,  who  beheld  the  interefting  fcenes 

the^nfuing     at  Ephefus,  which  he  has  inimitably  defcribed,  was  fully  gratified  by 
oiymp6"'       t^ie  mcce^s  °f  the  enfuing  campaign.     Agreeably  to  the  annual  revo- 

xcvi.  2.  lution  of  offices   in    the  Lacedaemonian    republic,   a  commiffion  of 

A.  C.  395.  .  *  ' 

thirty  Spartans  was  fent  early  in  the  fpring  to  fupply  the  place  of 

Lyfander  and  his   colleagues.     Among  the  members  of  this  new 

council   Agefilaus    diftributed   the  various    departments   of  military 

command.      The   fuperior  abilities    of    Herippidas  were   entrufted 

with  the  veteran  army  who  had  ferved  under  Cyrus.     Xenocles 

was  appointed  to  conduct  the  cavalry.      Mygdo   commanded   the 

Afiatic  levies ;   Scythes,  the  Lacedaemonian  freedmen ;   for  himfelf, 

as  his  peculiar  care,  the  general  referved  the  faithful  and  warlike 

body  of  Peloponnefian  allies,  cbofen  from  the  flower  and  vigour  of 

many  flourifhing  republics.     With  a  view  to  encourage  his  foldiers 

"  Xenoph.  panegyr.  Agefil. 

7  before 
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before  taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the  Phrygian  prifoners  to  be 
brought  forth,  ftripped,  and  expofed  to  fale.  The  Greeks  viewed 
with  contempt  the  delicate  whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  their  flaccid 
mufcles,  their  awkward  motions,  their  fliapelefs  forms,  their  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  and  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  their  whole  perfons. 
Such  an  enemy  they  confidered  as  nothing  fuperior  to  an  army  of 


CHAP. 
XXVII. 


women  '*. 


Agefilaus  had  declared,  that  he  would  be  no  longer  fatisfied  with   Attacks  the 

,  .  .  ,  i  •        1'  11  center  of  the 

ravaging  the  extremities,  but  was  determined  to  attack  the  center,  Perfian  do- 

of  the  Perfian  dominions.     Tiflaphernes,  fearful  of  being  deceived  LowerAiia. 

by  a  fecond  feint,  again  conducted  his  fquadrons  to  the  banks  of 

the   Meander,    and  reinforced    with    the  flower  of  his  infantry  the 

garrifons   of  Caria,   which    (as   the  contrary  had  been  induftrioufly 

reported)  he  concluded  to  be  the  main  object  of  approaching  hoftili- 

ties.     But   the  Spartan   was   too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the  fame 

game.     On  this  occafion,   therefore,   he  carried  into  execution  the 

defign  which  had  been  made  public,  marched  towards  the  royal  city 

of  Sardis,  and   ravaged   the  adjoining  territory  without  oppofition. 

He  had  acquired  much  valuable  booty,  and  fhaken  the  fidelity  of 

the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared  to  iefift  his  progrefs.     That 

refiftance,   which   was   made   too   late,    proved    ineffectual.       After 

feveral  fuccefsful   lkirmifhes,  he  defeated  the  Perfians  in  a  general 

engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  furrounded  and  took  their 

camp,  in  which,   befide  other  riches,  he  found  feventy  talents  of 

iilver.     He  likewife  expected  to  have  taken  the  unrelenting  enemy  Deat!l  of 

of  the  Greeks,  the  perfidious  Tiflaphernes ;   but  that  crafty  traitor,  Tiffaphemes. 

fufpecting  the  event  of  the  battle,  had  thrown  himfelf,  with  a  con- 

fiderable  body  of  troops,  within  the  ftrong  walls  of  Sardis,  where  his 

cowardice   continued   to  refide,    difplaying  the   inglorious  pride  of 

pomp  and  luxury,  while  the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes .  fell  a  prey  to 

14  Xenoph.  p.  coo. 

Vol.  II,  C  c  the 
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c  ,H,  Airp#    the  hoftile  invader.    The  time  of  his  punifhment,  however,  was  now 

XXVII.  ....  .  n 

s— — .— ~>  arrived.  His  whole  life  had  been  difgraceful  to  himfelf ;  but  its  laft 
fcene  had  difgraced  the  arms  of  his  mafter,  who  cancelled,  by  one 
ftroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the  merit  of  innumerable  perfidies  and 
cruelties  committed  for  his  fervice.  Tithrauftes  was  fent  from  court 
to  take  off  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  fatrap ;  who,  being  allured  to 
a  conference,  was  caught  by  his  own  arts'5,  and  met  with  a  juft  fate; 
although  the  author  of  his  death  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in 
Perfia  or  in  Greece  with  whom  TifTaphernes  •  had  any  claim  of 
merit. 
He  is  fuc-  Tithrauftes,  who  had  come  from  Babylon  efcorted  by  a  powerful 

Tithrauftes,     body  of  cavalry,  poflefied  the  mandate  of  the  great  king  for  afluming 
the°fameflnne  tne  government  of  Lower  Afia,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.    Having 
of  conduft.      removed  the  only  rival  who  had  intereft  or  ability  to  difpute  this 
exteufive  and  honourable  commiffion,  his  next  care  was  to  fend  an 
embaffy  to  Agefilaus,  which,  inftead  of  indicating  the  character  of  a 
great  general   (for  fuch  Tithrauftes  was  efteemed  in  the  Eaft)  be- 
trayed the  mean  and  temporifing  genius  of  his  worthleis  predeceflbr. 
The  ambafladors  were  inftrudted  to  declare,  "  That  Tiflaphernes,  the 
author  of  thofe  troubles  which  embroiled  Greece   and  Perfia,  had 
fuffered  a  juft  death  ;    and  that  the  king,  who  had  been  too  long 
deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now  ready  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence   of  the  Grecian    colonies,    on    condition    that    Agefilaus 
withdrew  his    troops   from   Afia."       The  Spartan  honeftly  replied, 
"  That  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace  depended,  not  on  himfelf, 
but  on  the  refolution    of  the    affembly  and  fenate;    nor  could  he 
remove  his  forces  from  the  Eaft  without  the  exprefs  command  of 
his  republic."     The  artful  fatrap  perceiving  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  interrupt,  determined  at  leaft  to  divert,  the  courie  of  hoftili- 
ties.    None  knew  better  than  Tithrauftes  the  ufe  of  money  as  an< 

15  Pol)Eenus,  1.  vii.      The  faft  is  mentioned  with  few  circumftances  in  Diodorus,  and 
with  none  in  Xenophon,  p.  501. 

•    5  inftrument 
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inftrument   of  negociation.       He    condefcended    to   purchafe    from  CJ5^jP' 

Agefilaus,  by  a  very  large  fum,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia ;  and  as  it  '-  -v~-^ 
feemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan  king  whichever  part 
of  the  Perfian  dominions  felt  the  weight  of  his  invafion,  he  evacuated 
that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 

While  he  purfiied  his  march  northwards,  he  was   overtaken  in  Agefilaus 

Ionia  by  a  welcome  meffenger  from  home,  who  delivered  him  a  with'the 

letter,  testifying  the  grateful  admiration  of  his   countrymen,  pro-  command  of 

longing- the  term  of  his  military  command,  and  entrufting  him  with  fle,et- 

°     &  ]  '  °  Olymp. 

the  numerous  fleet,  which  had  failed  two  years  before,  to  counteract  xcvi.  3. 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy16.  This  fleet,  confiding  of  ninety  gallies, 
was  actually  commanded  by  Pharax,  who,  during  the  glorious 
career  of  Agefilaus's  victories,  had  fdently  performed  very  ufeful 
and  meritorious  fervice.  The  naval  preparations  of  Artaxerxes, 
which,  as  above-mentioned,  firft  excited  the  alarm  in  Greece, 
were  ftill  carried  on  with  activity.  Various  fquadrons  were 
equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime 
provinces,  of  which  the  combined  ftrength  far  exceeded  the  fleet 
of  Greece.  But  the  vigilant  diligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their 
union.  His  mips  were  victualled  by  Nephres,  the  rebellious  viceroy 
of  Egypt ;  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  he  had  contracted 
an  alliance.  The  ports  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
the  Carian  Cherfonefus,  were  open  to  his  cruifers.  Availing  himfelf 
of  thofe  important  advantages,  he  fleered  with  rapidity  along  the 
hoflile  Ihores  ;  and  feafonably  dividing  or  combining  his  fleet, 
effectually  reftrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  "projected  de- 
fcents  on  Peloponnefus,  and  even  deterred  them  from  failing 
the  Afiatic  feas  "7.  Agefilaus,  unmindful  of  this  effential  fervice,  which  he 
which  had  prevented  any  diverfion  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Eaft,  pj^™ 
deprived   Pharax   of   the   command,   and    fubflituted   in  his  ftead 

16  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  iii.  p.  501.  the  name  of  the  admiral,  which  we  find  in 

"  Ifoaat.  Panegyr.      He  does  not  give     Xenophon's  Gr.  Hill. 

C  c  2  Pifander, 


commits  to 
er. 


empire; 
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C**  ^  P*    Pifander,  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who  poflefied  indeed  the  am- 

A.X  VIA. 

' '    bitious  valour,   and   manly   firmnefs  of  the  Spartan  character,  but 

neither  the  experience,  nor  the  abilities,  fufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
this  weighty  truft. 

fnttSna  Tne  firft  effeds  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclipfed  by  a  momentary 

hopes  of        blaze  of  glory.      Agefdaus  entered  Phrygia ;    attacked,  conquered, 

conquering 

the  Perfian  and  purfued  Pharnabazus ;  who,  flying  from  port  to  port,  was  fuc- 
cefllvely  driven  from  every  part  of  his  valuable  province  "\  The  fame 
of  the  Grecian  victories  ftruck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Cotys'9,  or  Corylas,  the  proud  tyrant  of  Paphlagonia,  who  difdained 
the  friendship  of  the  great  king",  fent  humbly  to  requeft  that  the  na- 
tive valour  of  his  numerous  and  invincible  cavalry  might  be  alTociated 
with  the  Spartan  arms"'.  The  inferior  fatraps,  and  efpecially  their 
opprefTed  fubjects,  courted  the  protection  of  Agefdaus,  expecting- 
that  the  unknown  dominion  of  Greece  would  be  lighter  than  the 
yoke  of  Perfia,  of  which  they  had  long  felt  and  regretted  the  feverity. 
The  deceitful  Ariseus,  who  had  fhared  the  guilt,  without  fharing  the 
punifhment  of  Cyrus,  could  never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  matter 
againft  whom  he  had  once  rebelled.  His  actual  wealth,  and  ancient 
honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the  numerous  Barba- 
rians who  had  followed  the  ftandard  of  Cyrus  and  his  own  ;  and 
whofe  difcontented  fpirits  might  eafily  be  inflamed  into  a  fecond 
revolt ".  The  commotion  was  general  in  Letter  Aha ;  and,  as 
Egypt  had  already  rebelled,  Agefdaus,  at  the  head  of  about  twenty 
rhoufand  Greeks,  and  innumerable  Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain 
a  very  rational  expectation  to  ihake  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes ;  efpe- 
cially as  the  experience  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Xenophon,  who 
was  ftill  the  companion  of  his  arms,  mult  have  powerfully  encou- 
raged him  to  that  glorious  defign23. 

18  Xenophon  compares  him  to  the  Scythian         2Q  Xenoph.  ibid. 
Nomades.  **  Plut.  in  Agefil. 

19  He  is  called  Cotys  in  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hilt.  "  Idem,  ibid.    Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  4;^. 
Plutarch,    and   Diodorus  ;    and    Corylas   in         *3  Diodor.   ibid.  &  Xenoph.   AgefiL  Pa- 
Xenoph,  Anabaf.  1.  v.  p.  370.  negyr.  &  Plut.  in  Agefil. 

9  But 
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But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  fuccefs,  however  fplendid,  could    CXyV^rP* 
not  probably  have  been  followed  by  any  folid  advantages,  becaufe    ^- — ^— -/ 

.  r  r     c       which  are 

the  diminutive  territory  and  population  of  Sparta  formed  a  bans  far  blafted  by 
too  feeble  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight  of  conqueft,  was  blafted,  in  the  intelligence 
bloom  of  hope,  by  intelligence  equally  unexpected  and  diftrefsful.    romGreece' 
Tithrauftes,  who  knew  the  power  of  gold  over  the  Grecian  councils, 
determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king  his  mafter,  to  give  full 
play  to  this  main-fpring  of  politics.     The  Cretan  and  iEgean  fea& 
were  carelefsly  guarded  by  the  unfufpecting  confidence  of  the  new 
admiral.     Tithrauftes  perceived  the  neglect ;   and  dilpatched,  with- 
out any  fear  of  capture,  various  emiffaries  into  Greece,  well  qualified 
by  bribes  and  addreis,  to  practife  with  the  difcontented  and  factious 
demagogues,  the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of  ariftocratic  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  public  tranquillity2*. 

The  principal  inftrument  of  thefe  fecret  negociations  was  Timo-  Means  by 
crates  of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  an  intriguing  and  audacious  fpirit,  who  ^e^an\  e 
carried  with  him  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fifty  talents  (above  nine  thou-  ^intj^ta  war 
land  pounds  fterling),  which  he  diftributed,  with  lavifh  promifes  of  country, 
future  bounty,  to  Cyclon  of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  of 
Corinth,    to    Androclides   Ifmenias    and   Galaxadorus    of   Thebes ; 
names  for  the  moft  part  obfcure  in  the  annals  of  war,  but  important 
in  the  hiftory  of  domeftic  faction.     The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  thefe  venal  hirelings,  not  only  in  their  refpective 
communities,  but  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  to  which  they  were 
fucceffively  carried  with  a  mercenary  diligence.      They  painted  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours  the  injuftice,  the  cruelty,  and  the  immeafurabie 
ambition  of  that  haughty  republic,  who  had  made  fcldiers  of  her 
flaves,  that  me  might  make  flaves  of  her  allies.      The  deftructive 
and  impious  devaluation  of  the  facred  territory  of  Elis  was  arraigned 
with  every  term  of  reproach.      The   fame  calamities,   it  was  pro- 

2*  Xenoph.  p.  513.  &  feqq. 

phefiedj 
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CHAP,    phefied,   rauft  foon  overwhelm   the  neighbouring  countries,   unlefs 

'"— -« '    they  prepared   (while  it  was  yet  time   to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous 

defence;  fince  Sparta  purfued  her  conquefts  in  Afia  with  no  other 
view  but  to  lull  the  fecurity,  and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greece  *!. 
Motives  by  Strong  as  thefe  invectives  may  appear,  and  interefted  as  they  cer- 

clof      tainly  were,  they  did  not  exceed  the  truth;   and,  what  is  of  more 


enemies 


Sparta  importance,  they  were  addreffed   to  men   well   difnofed  to  believe 

were  actu-  r .  *  J  x 

ated.  them.     Since  the  fubverfion  of  the  Athenian  power,  the  imperious 

government  of  Sparta  had  rendered  her  almoft  alike  odious  to  her 
.old,  and  to  her  new,  confederates.  The  former,  and  particularly  the 
Corinthians,  Arcadians,  and  Achxans,  complained  with  the  warmth 
which  juftice  gives,  that,  after  fharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  they  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  latter,  and  efpecially  fuch  communities  as  had  re- 
volted from  Athens,  lamented  that  their  blood  and  treafure  had  been 
fpent  in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  and  independence ; 
but  their  valour  had  been  rewarded  by  a  more  intolerable  fervitude, 
Argos  had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  afpired  to  become  the 
rival,  of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  pa- 
triotifm  of  Thrafybulus,  their  deliverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  longed 
to  employ  the  firft  moments  of  returning  vigour  in  the  purfuit  of 
glory  and  revenge. 
Circum-  The  corruption  of  thofe  morbid  humours,  which  muft  have  foon 

encouraged     fermented  of  themfelves,  was  accelerated  by  the  mercenary  emiffaries 
lily  of  Tithraufles.     The  occaiion,  too,  feemed  favourable  for  affaulting 

the  domeftic  ftrength  of  a  republic,  whofe  arms  were  ambitioufly 
employed  in  extending  her  diftant  conquefts.  The  conduct  of  the 
Thebans  had  already  announced  this  defign.  They  not  only  rcfufed 
amftance  to  Agefilaus  towards  carrying  on  his  eaftern  campaign,  but 
treated  him  without   refpect  or   decency,    while  he   croffed   they: 

*"  Xenoph.  p.  514. 

dominions ; 
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dominions;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  muft  have  perceived  and  XxvilP' 
refented  their  hoftility,  and  have  delayed  to  undertake  hia  expedition  * — -v — ~/ 
againft  Afia,  till  he  had  extinguifhed  the  feeds  of  war  in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  caufes  which  haftened  a  rup-  Their  cau- 
ture,  fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  Spartan  name,  encreafed  by  the  re-  ginning  the 
cent  glory  of  Agefilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous  enemies  had  war' 
courage  openly  to  take  arms,  and  to  avow  their  juft  animofity.  Af- 
ter various,  but  fecret  conferences,  held  in  the  principal  cities,  it 
was  determined  to  wound  that  republic  through  her  allies,  the  Pho- 
eians,  who  were  diftinguifhed,  amidft  the  very  general  difcontent, 
by  their  unfhaken  attachment  and  fidelity.  The  Locri  Qzota,  a 
fierce  and  infolent  people 26,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phocis,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  levy  contributions  from  a  diftrict 
on  their  eaftern  frontier,  to  which  they  had  not  the  fmalleft  claim, 
and  of  which  the  dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of  difpute  be- 
tween the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Both  thefe  ftates  feem  to  have 
been  injured,  and  exactly  in  the  fame  degree,  by  this  aggreffion ; 
but  the  Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri,  took 
arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who  were  their  friends, 
prepared  to  abet  their  injuftice.  They  expected,  and  their  ex- 
pectation was  gratified,  that  the  Spartans  would  quickly  interfere  in 
a  quarrel  that  affected  the  moil  important  interefts  of  their  Pho- 
cian  allies  ;  a  meafure  which  tended  precifely  to  that  iffue  which 
prudence  and  policy  required,  fince  the  Thebans  would  be  com- 
pelled to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  muft  appear  to  all  the  neu- 
tral ftates  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their  Lacedemonian  enemies, 
to  be  undefignedly  dragged  into  a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to 
commit,  but  from  the  ncceffity  to  repel,  injuries  I7. 

The  irafcible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to  chaftife  the  fmalleft   Campaign  of 
offences  with  unbounded  feverity,  confpired  with  the  moft  fanguine  Boeotia. 

■*  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  4.  &  p.  47. 

17  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  ad  fin.    Diodor.  xiv.  82.   Plutarch,  in  Lyfand.  p.  448.  &  feqq. 

hopes 
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CxxvnP'    noPes  °^  Thebes  and  her  allies.     Inftead  of  condefcending  to  remon- 

< , >    ftrate,  inftead   of  demanding   fatisfaction,    inftead    of  ordering   the 

Thebans  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Phocis,  and  to  abftain  from  fu- 
ture injury,  the  Spartans  flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  invade 
Bceotia.  On  the  firft  rumour  of  hoftilities,  the  activity  of  Lyfander 
had  been  employed  to  aflcmble  their  northern  confederates,  the  Ma- 
leans,  Heracleans,  with  thofe  who  inhabited  the  villages  of  Doris 
and  Mount  Oeta.  He  penetrated  into  the  Theban  territory,  gained 
Lebadea  by  force,  Orchomenus  by  addrefs,  and  prepared  to  aflault 
the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to  Thebes,  was  the  ftrongeft 
of  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  difficulty  of  this  enterprife  made  him 
difpatch  a  meflenger  to  haften  the  arrival  of  Paufanias,  the  Spartan 
king,  who  had  led  forth  fix  thoufand  Peloponnefians,  to  co-operate 
with  this  experienced  commander.  The  unfortunate  meflenger  was 
taken  by  the  fcouts  of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him  a  letter,  in 
which  Lyfander  had  fignified  his  purpofe,  and  appointed  the  time 
of  rendezvous  with  Paufanias,  that  they  might  furprife  Haliartus 
with  their  combined  forces  ". 
The  The-  At  the   fame  time  that   this  ufeful  intelligence   was  brought  to 

in  the  night  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that  city  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athe- 
fence  of  Ha-  llian  troops,  who,  though  their  own  capital  was  unwalled  and  de- 
Jiareus.  fencelefs,  had  been  perfuaded  by  Thrafybulus  to  brave  the  refent- 

ment  of  Sparta.  To  thefe  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
mitted their  city,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  every  objecT:  of 
their  moft  tender  concern  ;  while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almoft 
all  thofe  of  a  military  age,  aflembled  in  complete  armour,  fet  out  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  performing  a  journey  of  fifteen  miles  with 
filence  and  celerity,  reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  gates  of 
Haliartus.  Their  unexpected  arrival  ftruck  a  pleating  terror  into 
their  friends,  who  were  affected  ftill  more  deeply,  when  thev  un- 
derftood    the    caufe    of  this  nocturnal  expedition.      The    Thebans 

15  Xenorh.   Hel'en.  p.  503,   &  feqq. 

difpelled 
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diipelled  their  fear,    and  animated  their  hope,    expecting  not  only  Cx^rP- 

to  fave  Haliartus,   but  to  obtain  a  fignal  advantage  over  the  un-  » — -v— - » 
fufpecting  confidence  of  the  afTailants. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  to  lie  in  ambufh  Stratagem  by 

without  the  walls.     The  reft,  reinforced  by  the  townfmen,  formed  defeat  the 

.  i     i  •  aflailants, 

themfelves  in  battle  array,  and  flood  to  their  arms,  behind  the  gates. 
Lyfander  arrived  in  the  morning  ;  but  Paufanias,  who  had  not  re- 
ceived his  meffage,  Mill  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plateca. 
The  foldiers,  flufhed  by  recent  victory,  difdained  to  depend  on  the 
tardy  motions  of  their  auxiliaries.  They  requefted  Lyfander  to 
dead  them  againft  the  place ;  a  meafure  to  which  he  was  otherwife 
much  inclined,  being  eager  to  fnatch  the  glory  to  himfelf,  without 
dividing  it  with  Paufanias,  his  rival  and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  began  the  attack,  perceiving  Battle  oFHa« 
the  walls  and  battlements  to  be  unguarded.     But  before  any  breach  dea'tiTofLy- 
was  made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flew  open,  while  the  The-  fanden 
bans  and  Haliartians  rufhed  forth  with  one  confent,  and  with  irre- 
fiftible  fury.     Lyfander,  with  a  prieft  who  attended  him,  was  flain 
on  the  firft  onfet.     His    men   began   to    rally,  but    the   Thebans, 
pofted  in  ambufh  without  the  city,  occafioned  a  new  terror.     The 
enemy  every  where  gave  way ;  above  a  thoufand  fell  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  reft  were  routed,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great 
flaughter *\ 

The  firft  intelligence  of  this  fatal  difafter  brought  Paufanias  to  the 
fcene  of  a&ion,  that  he  might  examine  the  full  extent  of  the  cala«= 
mity.  It  would  have  been  fruitlefs  to  attempt  the  fiege  of  Haliar- 
tus ;  but  it  was  neceffary  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  Pau- 
fanias held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious  duty 
fhould  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he  might  condefcend  to  fo- 
licit  the  humanity  of  the  victors.     Force  feemed  dangerous,  as  the. 

Is  Xenoph.  I.  iii.  p.  505,  &  feqq.     Plutarch,  in  Lyfand, 

Vol.  II.  D  d  principal 
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CHAP. 
XXVI F. 


principal  deftruttion  had  happened  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
place,  which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  approach  without  fufFering 
extremely  from  the  miflile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  without 
being  expofed  to  a  fecond  attack,  perhaps  more  bloody  than  the  firft. 
It  was  therefore  unanimoufly  refolved  to  fend  a  Spartan  herald  to  Ha- 
liartus,  requefting  leave  to  bury  the  dead.  The  demand  was  grant- 
ed, on  condition  that  the  Peloponnefian  army  fhould  immediately 
evacuate  Bceotia.  Paufanias  complied,  and  returned  to  Sparta.  His 
want  of  fuccefs,  rather  than  his  demerit,  fubjecled  him  to  trial  and 
condemnation.  He  efcaped  capital  punifhment  by  flying  to  Tegea, 
where  he  foon  afterwards  fickened  and  died.  His  fon  Agefipolis 
aiTumed  the  Spartan  fceptre,  which,  at  that  juncture,  required  the 
direction  of  more  experienced  hands 33. 

10  Id.  ibid. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      XXVIII. 

Rccal  of  Ageflaus  fro7n  the  Eafl. — He  invades  Boeotia, 
— Views  of  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus. — His  Friend- 
ship with  Conon. — The  latter  entrujled  with  the  Perjian 
Fleet. — He  defeats  the  Lacedccmonians. — Battle  of 
Coroncea. — The  Corinthian  War. — Co?ion  rebuilds  the 
Walls  and  Harbours  of  Athe?is. — Conquejls  of  Conon 
and  Thrafybulus. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

THE  defeat  at  Haliartus,   which  exafperated,  without  hum-    CHAP. 
XX  VIII, 
bling,  the  Spartans,  confirmed  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  -  ,    '_* 

and  haftened  the  defection  of  their  allies.     The  league  was  openly   for^e"!-6 
ratified  and  avowed  by  the  republics  of  Thebes,    Argos,    Athens,   g3inft  Sparta 

J  l  '  °      '  '    obliges  that 

and  Corinth.     The  fpirit  of  revolt  feized  Eubcea,  pervaded  the  pro-   republic  to 
vinces  of  Acarnania,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcis,   fiiaus  from 
and  the  warlike  principalities  of  Theflaly*.    The  whole  fabric  of  the   oiy'mp." 
Spartan  power,    raifed  and   cemented    by   a  war   of  twenty-feven 
years,  was  lhaken  to  the  foundation  ;  their  victorious  leaders  were 
no  more  ;  nor  did  any  refource  remain,  but  that  of  recalling  Agefi- 
laus  from  his  Afiatic  victories,  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  this 
accomplilhed  general  might  fuftain  the  falling  ruins  of  his  country. 
He  received  the  fatal  fcytalc  *,  intimating  his  recal,  at  the  important 
crifis  of  his  fortune.    He  had  completed  his  preparations  for  march- 
ing  into  Upper  Afia,  and  his  heart   already  beat  with  the  ardour 
of  promiied  conqueft  and  glory  \ 

'  Diodor.  l.xiv.  p.  443.   Xenop'i.  Hellen.         i  Plutarch,  in  Agelil,  &.-  Xenoph.  He"su. 
1.  iii.  p.  507.  I.  iv.   p.  513. 

1  See  Vol.  I.   c.  xii.  p.  421, 

D  d  2  Hariri'; 
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CHAP.        Having  aflembled  the  confederates,  he  communicated  the  revered 

A.A  V  111*  # 

v- — , >    order  of  the   republic,  with  which  he  exprefled  his  refolution  im- 

nicateshis       mediately  to   comply.       The    generous    troops,    having    aflbciated 
uoops1.0 '  6     tneir  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the  general,  teftified  their 
grief  and  their  reluctance  by  tears  and  entreaties.     But  Agefilaus  re- 
mained firm  in  his  purpofe,  to  obey  the  command  of  Sparta,  to  fet 
bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the  Eaft,  and  to  turn  the  direction  of  his 
arms  towards  a  lefs  promiling  field,  to  which  he  was  fummoned  by 
the  danger  of  his  country  \      Eefore  eroding  the  Hellefpont,  he  de- 
tached four  thoufand  veteran  lbldiers,  to  ftrengthen  the  Afiatic  gar- 
rifons ;  feveral  of  which  he  vifited  in  perfon,  every  where  alluring 
his  friends,  that  it  was  his  moft  earneft  wifh  to  rejoin  them  in  Aha, 
whenever  the  troubles  of  Greece  mould  permit  his  abfence. 
The'ir  deiire         The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly  the  new  levies  of 
P°rudent!y       Ionians  and  iEolians,  who  had  palled  their  apprenticeship  in  arms 
b^A^fiifus.  under  his  fortunate  ftandard,  declared,  with  tears  of  affection,  that 
they  never  would  abandon  their  beloved  general.     Agefilaus  encou- 
raged   this    difpofition,    which    was    extremely   favourable    to    his 
views ;  and  left  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  fally  of  temporary  enthu- 
fiafm,  artfully  fecured  its  permanence,  by  propofing  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  valuable  rewards,  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  to  fuch  offi- 
cers as  brought  the  beft  companies  of  foot  or  cavalry  for  the  fervice 
of  his  intended  expedition.     He  was  able  to  perform  his  promifes 
with  a  generous  magnificence  ;  fince,  after  defraying  the   neceflary 
expences  of  the  war,    he  carried  from  Afia   above  a  thoufand  ta- 
lents, or  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand  pounds  fterling s. 
His  return  to       When  the  whole  forces  were  aflembled  in  the  Cherfonefus,  they 
■Greece.         probably  amounted  to  about  ten  thoufand  men.     Their  neareft  rout 

+  Xenoph.    Hellen.    &    Panegyr.   Agefil.  to  behold  a  fuccefsful  general,  proud  of  the 
&  Plutarch,  in  Agefil.  bellow  feemingly  im-  zeal  and  itrength  of  his  followers,  fet  at  de- 
moderate  praiies  on  this  refolution  ;  but  it  is  fiance  the  feeble  authority  of  his  republic, 
to  be  confidered,  that  in  the  tumultuary  go-  5  Id.  Ibid.   &  Diodor.  p.  441. 
vernments  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon 

into 
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into  Greece  lay  through  the  fame  countries  that  had  been  traverfed    ^^y^* 

near   a  century  before  by  Xerxes ;    but  the  activity  of  Agefilaus    1 *       *. 

accomplifhed  in  a  month  what,  to  eaftern  effeminacy,  had  been 
the  journey  of  a  laborious  year.  In  the  long  interval  of  time  be- 
tween thefe  celebrated  expeditions,  the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedon,  through  whofe  countries  it  was  neceffary  to  march,  feem  not 
to  have  made  much  improvement  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  They 
were  ftill  undifciplined  and  difunited  ;  and  their  defultory  arms  were 
alike  incapable  of  oppofing  the  Spartan  and  the  Perfian.  Agefilaus 
defcended  without  refiftance  into  the  plains  of  Theffaly,  where  his  He  defeats 

,  ,  ,  the  Thefla- 

progrefs  was  flopped  for  a  moment  by  the  numerous  cavalry  or  that  lian  cavalry. 
country,  whofe  petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  alliance  formed 
againft  the  ambition  of  Sparta.  By  a  judicious  difpofition  of  his 
forces,  and  by  evolutions  equally  fkilful  and  rapid,  he  fpeedily  fur- 
mounted  this  obftacle.  To  the  charge  of  the  Theffalian  cavalry,  he 
oppofed  the  weight  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  by  whom  the  enemy 
were  routed  and  put  to  flight.  Then,  with  his  own  horfemen,  who' 
would  have  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of 
the  Theffalians,  he  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter,  took  many 
prifoners,  and  ere&ed  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  between  the  moun- 
tains Prantes  and  Narthacium 6,  which  form  the  weftern  boundary 
of  the  extenfive  plain  of  Coronaea. 

Inftead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  the  hoftile  country  of  invadesBteo. 
Locris,  whofe  weaknefs  he  difdained  to  chaftife,  he  marched  through  ia* 
the  friendly  territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  that  he  might  turn  the 
fhock  Of  the  war  againft  the  daring  and  rebellious  Thebans.  He 
found  them  in  arms  with  their  powerful  allies,  rather  provoked, 
than  difcouraged,  by  a  bloody  but  undecifive  battle,  which,  foon  af- 
ter the  difafler  at  Haliartus,  had  been  fought  againft  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Epiecia,  a  fmall  town  on  the  common  frontier  of  Corinth 
and  Sicyon.     The  confederate  army  was  ftill  about  twenty  thoufand 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iv.  p.  517. 

flrong  ; 
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%xvuf'    ^ronS  >   tne  f°rces  of  Agefilaus  fully  equalled  that  number,   as  he 
.*— — v— - *    had  received  confiderable  fupplies  from  Sparta  and  Phocis ;  and,  as 
the  fecondary  cities,  particularly  Orchomenus  of  Bceotia,  and  Epi- 
daurus  of  Argolis,  had  joined  his  arms,   prompted   by  their  ufual 
envy,  and   refentment  againft  their  refpective  capitals.     The  hoftile 
battalions  approached  ;  thofe  of  Agefilaus  marching,  in  good  order, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cephiflus,   while  the  Thebans  impetuoufly 
defcended  from  the  mountains  of  Helicon.     Before  they  arrived  at 
the  fcene  of  action,  in  the  Boeotian  plain  of  Coronsea  \  a  city  thirty 
miles   diftant  from   Thebes,    the  fuperflition   of  both   armies   was 
alarmed  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun ;  and  the  wifdom  of  Agefilaus  was 
alarmed,  far  more  juftly,  by  moll  unexpected  intelligence  from  the 
EafU 
Evagoras  re-        Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  intrufted  the  Lacedemonian 
hereditary       fleet  to  the  obflinacy  and  inexperience  of  his  kinfman  Pifander,  the 
Cyprus!"  '"     Perfian,  or  rather  Phoenician  fquadrons,  had  been  committed  to  the 
direction  of  a  far  more  able  commander.     After  the  decifive  en- 
gagement at  iEgos  Potamos,  which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Athens,  and  the  concluiion  of  the  Peloponnehan  war,  Conon,  the 
Athenian  admiral,  efcaped  with  a  few  gallies  into  the  harbour  of  Sa- 
lamis,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.     That  city,  and  a  confider- 
able part  of  the  illand,  was  then  fubject  to  Evagoras,  a  man  whom 
the  voice  of  panegyric  reprefents  as  governing,  with  confummate 
wifdom ',  a   kingdom,  which   he   had    acquired   by   heroic   valour. 
This  admired  prince  boafted  a  defcent  from  Teucer,  who,  returning 
from  the  fiege  of  Troy  eight  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Eva- 
goras, had  founded  the  firft  Grecian  colony  on  the  Cyprian  more. 
During  that  long  fpace  of  time,  Salamis  had  undergone  various  re- 

7  The  places   diflinguifhed  by  that  name         9  Ifocrates's  panegyric  of  Evagoras  may  be 
ar.e  defcribed  by  btrabo.p.  407.  410,  411,     entitled  the  pidure  of  a  great  king  :   the  cha- 

and  434.  rafter  is  only  too  perfect. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.    Lit.    p.  518.      Plut. 
jn  Ageftl. 

volutions. 
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volutions.     Evagoras  was  born,  and  educated,  under  the  reign  of   CHAP, 
an  ufurper,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  affaffin,  who  in  his  turn    '■      «■     •» 
affumed   the   crown.      Evag-oras  fled   to  Cilicia,  obtained   the  pro- 
tection of  the  fatrap  of  that  province,  returned  to  Salamis  with  a 
handful  of  men,  furprifed  and  dethroned  the  new  tyrant,  to  whom 
he  was  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  allegiance. 

From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  reign,  he  difcovered  the  moft   His  attach- 
partial  fondnefs  for  Athens,  in  whofe  language,  arts,  and  inflitutions-,   Athens,  and 
his  youth  had  been  liberally  inftructed  ;  and  which  afterwards  formed   fbrConoa 
the  ftudy  and  delight  of  his  manhood,  the  amufement  and  confola-   the  Mhe~ 

1  °  '  man. 

tion  of  his,  declining  age.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  fenfibility 
and  affectionate  gratitude  of  Evagoras  towards  a  country  to  which 
he  owed  his  education  and  his  happinefs,  he  lived  at  a  period  when, 
before  the  fituation  of  his  principality  enabled  him  to  afford  any 
effectual  affiftance  to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  proud  republic  deprived 
of  the  fplendour  and  dominion  which  fhe  had  enjoyed  above  feventy 
years.  He  lamented  her  misfortunes-  with  a  filial  tendernefs,  and 
received  with  the  kindeft  hofpitality  her  oppreffed  and  afflicted 
citizens.  The  virtuous  and  enterpriiing  Conon  deferveS  his  affection 
and  efieem,  and  foon  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a  mind 
congenial  to  his  own.  They  acted  with  the  happieft  concert  for 
the  fecurity  and  aggrandifement  of  the  little  kingdom,  alluring  new 
inhabitants  from  Greece,  increafing  their  arts  and  induftry,  extend- 
ing navigation  and  commerce ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  Salamis  was 
able  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  naval  power,  and  to  fubdue  and  in- 
corporate with  her  own  fubjects  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  great  king,  who  had  long  been  confidered  as  lord 
paramount  of  Cyprus,  interfered  not  in  the  domeftic  concerns 
ef  the  ifland,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his  fmall  cuftonv- 
ary  tribute.  The  flouriihing  ftate  of  Evagoras's  affairs  might  en- 
able him  to  pay,  and  to  exceed,  the  flipulated  fum  ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  early  meditated,  what  he  afterwards  attempted  to 

accomplifh, 
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°XXVIIIP'    accomPum>  tIie  deliverance    of   his    country    from    this   mark   of 
»-_ '—v—~ j    bondage. 

Evagoras  But  a  defign  which  actually  engaged  him  more  deeply,  and  to  which 

and  Conon  r  J 

determine  to  he  was  ftrongly  incited  by  the  ardent  folicitations  of  Conon,  was 
fortune  of  the  reftoration  of  Athens  (which  he  confidered  as  his  adoptive  coun- 
try and  parent)  to  that  flate  of  glory  and  pre-eminence  from  which 
fhe  had  miferably  fallen.  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  friends  (for  as 
fuch  contemporaries  defcribe  them)  are  reprefented  as  pilots  and 
mariners  watching  the  tides  and  currents,  and  catching  every  pro- 
pitious gale  that  might  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  hazardous 
enterprife.  The  victories  of  Agefilaus  in  the  Eaft,  which  threatened 
to  make  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  furnifhed  an  opportunity  too  fa- 
vourable to  efcape  their  vigilance.  Conon  had  been  already  recom- 
mended to  the  great  king  by  Evagoras ;  and  the  recommendation 
had  been  enforced  by  Pharnabazus,  who  knew  and  admired  his 
merit.  The  experienced  fkill  of  the  illuftrious  Athenian,  and  of  his 
countrymen  Hieronymus  and  Nicodemus,  had  aftifted  in  equipping 
the  Barbarian  fquadrons  in  the  Cilician  and  Phoenician  harbours. 
But  the  abilities  of  Pharax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the  cow- 
ardice or  negligence  of  the  Perfian  commanders,  hitherto  rendered 
ufelefs  a  fleet  of  near  three  hundred  fail,  which  was  ill  manned,  and 
which  often  wanted  money. 
Conon  en-  The  activity  of  Conon  undertook   to  remedy  thefe    evils.      He 

thecomma'nd  ^  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thapfacus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and, 

of  the  Per-      as  ^  vefJel  was  moved  by  the  combined  impulfe  of  winds,  oars,  and 
fiaa  fleet.  / 

ftream,  he  defcended  with  rapidity  along  the  winding  channel  to 

Babylon ,0.  The  only  obftacle  to  his  intended  conference  with 
Artaxerxes  was,  his  unwillingnefs  to  degrade  the  Athenian  character 
by  deprefhng  the  body,  bending  the  knee,  and  paying  the  ufual 
marks  of  refpectful  fubmiffion,  which  were  readily  granted  by  Bar- 
barians to  the  monarch  of  the  Eaft ;  but  which  the  Greeks  refufed  to 


Diodorus,  1.  xiv.  p.  442, 


man, 
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man,  and  referved  for  the  majeffy  of  the  gods.    This  difficulty,  how-    cxl^vlJ- 

ever,  was  at  length  overcome  hy  thofe  whole  mutual  intereft  ftrongly    ' » » 

Solicited  an  interview.  Conon  reprefented  to  the  trembling  monarch, 
who  was  ftill  agitated  by  the  terror  of  Agelilaus's  victories,  the 
neceffity  of  oppoling  the  Spartans  vigoroufly  by  fea.  Their  fleet 
alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained,  the  command  of  the  Afiatic  , 
coaft.  A  fingle  defeat  at  fea  would  excite  their  allies  to  re- 
volt, and  drive  their  armies  from  Afia.  But  to  obtain  this  advan- 
tage, the  great  king  muft  employ  an  admiral  worthy  to  command, 
and  men  willing  to  obey.  In  looking  for  the  fiift,  the  valour  of 
Pharnabazus  could  not  efcape  his  notice.  The  fecond  might  be 
purchafed  by  money.  And  fhould  Artaxerxes  entruft  him  with  the 
requifite  fum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he  would  foon  collect  fuch  a 
number  of  failors  (chiefly  from  the  Grecian  coafts  and  iflands)  as 
would  enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to  compel  that 
republic  to  abandon  her  Eaftern  conquefts.  The  propofal  pleafed 
Artaxerxes,  the  money  was  raifed,  and  Conon  returned  to  Cilicia  to 
accomplifh  his  undertaking. 

From  various  fea-ports  of  Afia,  from  the  fmaller  Greek  cities,  the  He  defeats 

reluctant  fubjects  of  Sparta,  from  feveral  maritime  towns  whofe  in-  *nj  ^^n$' 

habitants  were  ready  to  ferve  any  mafter  for  pay,  but  chiefly  from  jLf^  galhes* 

the   powerful   iflands   of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,   he  foon  collected  a  xcvi-  3- 

.  .  #        A.  C.  394. 

naval    force    exceeding    his     moft    fanguine   hopes  ;     and    which 

might  have  enabled  him  (independent  of  the  Barbarian  fquadrons 
commanded  by  Pharnabazus)  to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms 
with  Pifander.  With  their  combined  ftrength,  Conon  and  Pharna- 
bazus failed  weftward  in  quell  of  the  hoftile  fleet,  perfuaded  that  the 
rafh  confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  not  decline  battle  with 
a  fuperior  enemy.  As  the  united  armament  turned  the  northern 
point  of  Rhodes,  they  perceived  the  Lacedaemonian  fquadron, 
amounting  to  near  an  hundred  gallies,  in  the  capacious  bay  which  is 
formed  between  the  projections  of  the  Dorian  fhore,  and  the  fmall 
Vol.  II.  E  e  iflands 
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iflands  called  Sporades,  from  the  carelefs  irregularity  with  which 
they  feem  to  have  been  fcattered  by  the  hand  of  nature".  The  un- 
expeded  approach  of  fuch  a  formidable  fleet  did  not  make  the  fullen 
obftinacy  of  Pifander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had  been  forefeen)  his 
men  to  prepare  for  battle.  They  bore  up  againfl  the  enemy,  but 
on  a  nearer  furvey  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  the  exceffive 
difproportion  of  numbers.  The  greater  part  turned  their  prows, 
and  retired  towards  the  friendly  fhore  of  Cnidus.  Pifander  advanced 
in  the  admiral  galley,  and  died  fighting  bravely  in  defence  of  the 
Spartan  honour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  the  vigour  of 
his  arm,  what  had  been  betrayed  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  counfels. 
The  vidors  purfued  ;  and  after  destroying  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  took  and  carried  off  fifty  gallies  ;  a  capture  fuffkient  to  decide 
the  fate  of  any  Grecian  republic   . 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  battle,  of  which  he  anticipated  the 
confequences,  in  the  lofs  of  the  Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to 
Byzantium,  that  juftly  alarmed  and  afflicted  the  patriotic  bread  of 
Agefilaus.  He  affembled  the  troops,  honeftly  confefled  the  death  of 
Pifander,  but  artfully  declared,  that,  though  the  admiral  was  flain, 
his  fleet  had  obtained  a  complete  vidory,  for  which  it  became  him- 
felf  and  them  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  of  thanks  and  facrifices  to  the 
proteding  gods.  He  then  crowned  himfelf  with  a  chaplet  of 
flowers,  and  fet  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty.  The 
devout  ftratagem  was  attended  with  a  very  falutary  effed ;  for  in  a 


"  Virgil  exprefies,  in  few  words,  the  geo- 
graphy defcribed  in  the  text. 

_ — Et  crebris  legimus  freta  confita  terris. 
Virg.  ^Eneid.  iii.  v.  129,. 

11  Polybius  feems  to  confider  the  battle  of 
Cnidus  as  the  a=ra  at  which  the  Spartans  loft 
the  command  of  the  fea,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  viftory  at  ^Egos-Potamos. 
He  fays,  their  dominion  lafted  twelve  years. 
This  number,  however,  is  too  large  for  the 
interval  between   thofe   battles,   as  appears 


from  the  text.  Other  writers  fay,  that  the 
Laceda;monian  empire,  which  the  Greeks 
fpeak  of  as  fynonymous  with  the  command 
of  the  fea,  lafted  thirty  years,  reckoning  from 
the  battle  of  ^Egos-Potamos  to  the  defeat  at 
Leuclra.  But  this  number  again  is  too  fmall 
for  the  interval  between  thofe  events;  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  careleflhefs  of  Greek 
writers  in  matters  of  chronology.  Seelfocrat. 
de  Pace,  &  Cafaub.  ad  Polyb,  vol.  iii.  p.  97 — 
99.  edit.  Gronov. 

fkirmifli 
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fkirmiih  between  the  advanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the    ^  H  A  P. 

°  .    r  o  xxvm. 

battle,  the  Lacedemonian  troops,  animated  by  their  imagined  vie-    l *— ~f 

tory  in  the  Eaft,  defeated  and  repelled  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the 
main  bodies  of  either  army  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Coronsea,  at 
firfl:  in  awful  filence,  but  having  approached  within  a  furlong  of 
each  other,  the  Thebans  raifed  an  univerfal  fhout,  and  ran  furioufly 
to  the  charge.  Their  impetuofity  bore  down  every  thing  before 
them  ;  but  the  troops,  immediately  commanded  by  Agefilaus,  repelled 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  confining  of  Argives  and 
Athenians.  Already  thofe  who  furrounded  his  perfon  faluted  him 
as  conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown  of  victory ;  when  it 
was  told,  that  the  Thebans  had  broke  and  totally  routed  the  Oicho- 
menians,  and  were  advancing  to  feize  the  baggage.  Agefilaus,  by  a 
rapid  evolution,  prepared  to  intercept  them,  in  order  to  fruflrate  this 
defign.  The  Thebans  perceived  this  movement,  wheeled  about, 
and  marched  in  an  oppofite  direction,  that  they  might  join,  and  rally 
their  allies,  who  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  Helicon.  In  the 
rencounter  which  followed,  Xenophon  is  difpofed  to  admire  rather 
the  valour,  than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  king.  Inftead  of 
allowing  the  Thebans  to  pafs,  that  he  might  attack  their  rear  and 
flanks,  he  boldly  oppofed  their  progrefs,  and  aflailed  their  front. 
The  fhock  was  terrible  ;  their  fhields  meeting,  clafhed  ;  they  fought, 
flew,  and  were  flain'3.  No  voice  was  heard,  yet  none  was  filent; 
the  field  refounded  with  the  noife  of  rage  and  battle ;  and  this  was 
the  moft  defperate  and  bloody  fcene  of  an  action,  itfelf  the  mcit 
delperate  and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age.  At  length,  the  firmnefs  of 
the  Thebans  effected  their  long-attempted  paflage  to  Helicon ;  but 
could  not  encourage  their  allies  to  renew  the  engagement.  The 
Spartans  thus  remained  matters  of  the  field,  the  fight  of  which  feems 

13  Kai  xfxvyri  ft«  B^ifiia  irafv,  sp  «Jr  ay-,,'     pnffhges,   inimitable  in  any  other  language, 
<pur/i   }i   ri{  v  ToiKtn-51,  gi«  opyn  te    xai  p.^x*1     'hew  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greek. 
w«f a<rx*>T  «*•  Xenoph.  Agefilaus,  c.  xii.   Such 

E  e  2  to 
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to  have  deeply  affected  a  Spectator  whofe  mind  was  habituated  to 

' *-—*    fuch  objects  of  horror.     It  was  covered  with  fteel  and  blood,  with 

the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes  heaped  promifcuoufly  together,  with 
transfixed  bucklers  and  broken  lances,  fome  ftrowed  on  the  ground, 
others  deeply  adhering  in  the  mortal  wounds  which  they  had  in- 
flicted, and  others  ftill  grafped  by  the  cold  and  infenfible  hands  of 
the  combatants  who  had  lately  fought  with  fuch  impetuous  ar- 
dour14. 

Agefilaus  himfelf  had  received  feveral  wounds  from  various  kinds 
of  weapons ;  yet  did  he  reftrain  his  refentment  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  When  informed  that  about  fourfcore  of  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Minerva,  he  reli- 
gioufly  refpected  the  right  of  fanctuary,  ordered  his  foldiers  to  ab- 
ftain  from  hurting  them,  and  even  appointed  a  body  of  horfe  to* 
conduct  them  to  a  place  of  fecurity.  The  next  day  was  emploved 
by  the  victors  in  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  fcene  of  this  important 
action ;  while  the  enemy  acknowledged  their  defeat,  by  requefting 
the  bodies  of  the  flain.  Notwithstanding  his  fatigue  and  wounds, 
Agefdaus  then  travelled  to  Phocis,  that  he  might  dedicate  the  tenth 
of  his  Afiatic  fpoil  (amounting  to  above  an  hundred  talents)  in  the 
temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.  Having  returned  towards  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  he  difbanded  his  eaftern  troops,  moft  of  whom  were  de- 
firous  to  revifit  their  refpedtive  cities ;  his  Peloponnefian,  and  even 
Lacedaemonian  forces,  inclined  alfo  to  return  home,  that  they  might 
reap  the  fruits  of  harveft'5;  and  the  general,  probably  to  avoid  a 
journey  painful  to  his  wounds,  failed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the 

TheCorin-     J  '.  *  .        .       * 

thian  war.       celebration  oi  the  Hyacmthian  reltival. 

xcvL^i.  The  fea-fight  off  Cnidus,  and  the  battle  of  Coronraea,  were  the 

oi  m  39+_  moft  important  and  deciiive  actions  in   the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian 

xcviii.   2. 

A.  C.  387. 

'*  Xenoph.  Agefil.  c.  xii.  the  text,  fixes  the  battle  of  Coron.xa  to  the 

,s  The  fol.u  eclipfe,  mentioned  above  in    fourteenth  of  Auguft. 

war, 
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war,  which  lafted  eight  years.  The  contending  republics  feem  at  cx^v^jP' 
once  to  have  put  forth  their  fling ;  and  to  have  retained  only  their  * —  ■>-  ^ 
refentment  after  they  had  loft  their  power.  Petty  hoftilities  in- 
deed were  carried  on  by  mutual  inroads  and  ravages  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn ;  the  Lacedaemonians  ifluing  from  Sicyon,  and  the 
Thebans  from  Corinth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  had 
eagerly  promoted  the  alliance  againft  Sparta ;  but  when  their  coun- 
try was  made  the  feat  of  war,  they  began  to  repent  of  this  rafh. 
meafure.  The  noble  and  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  who  had 
moft  to  fear,  as  they  had  raoft  to  lofe,  talked  of  a  feparate  peace ; 
and,  as  they  were  abetted  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  their  de- 
pendents or  clients,  they  intended  to  fummon  an  affembly  which 
might  confirm  this  laudable  refolution.  But  the  partifans  of  Timo-  Maflacre  -m 
laus  and  Polyanthes,  who,  though  the  mercenaries  of  a  Barbarian  Corinth. 
flave,  were  the  patrons  of  Corinthian  liberty,  anticipated  a  defign 
fo  unfavourable  to  their  interefts,  by  committing  one  of  the  moft 
horrid  malTacres  recorded  in  hiftory.  They  chofe  the  Eucleian 
feftival'*,  a  circumftance  which  feemed  to  blacken  the  atrocity  of  a 
crime  which  nothing  could  aggravate.  Many  of  the  citizens  were 
then  enjoying  themfelves  in  the  market-place,  or  alTembled  at  the 
dramatic  entertainments.  The  affault  was  rapid  and  general.  The 
Corinthians  were  affaifinated  in  the  circles  of  converlation,  fome  in 
the  public  walks,  moft  in  the  theatre ;  the  judges  on  the  bench,  the 
priefts  at  the  altar;  nor  did  thofe  monfters  ceafe  from  deftroying,  till 
they  had  cut  off  whomever  they  deemed  moft  willing,  or  moft  able,  to 
oppofe  their  meafures.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  who  perceived 
that  even  the  temples,  and  adored  images  of  the  gods  (whofe  knees  they 
grafped),  afforded  not  any  protection  to  the  victims  of  this  impious  fury, 
prepared  to  fly  from  their  country ;  when  they  were  reftrained,  firft, 
by  the  lamentable  cries  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  by  the 

16  Xenophon,   with  the    fuperflitious   infenfibility  of  his  age,  dwells  on  the  enormous 
impiety  of  this  choice. 

declaration 
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C,HATP-    declaration  of  the  affaflins,  that  they  intended  nothing  farther  than 
u— w — ->    to  deliver  the  city  from  traitors,  the  partifans  of  Sparta  and  flavery. 
This  abominable  maffacre  infected  Corinth  with  the  plague  of  fedi- 
tion,   which   filently  lurked,   or  openly   raged,   in  that  unfortunate 
republic,  during  the  fix  following  years.     The  Spartans  and  Argives 
afiifted  their  refpective  factions ;  Corinth  was  alternately  fubject  to 
the  one  and  the  other,  but  always  to  a  foreign  power ;  and  of  the 
two  Corinthian  harbours,  which  were  confidered  as  an  important 
part  of  the  capital,  the  Lechamm  was  long  garrifoned  by  the  Spar- 
tans, while  the  Cenchrese  remained  in  polTeffion  of  the  Argives. 
The  Spartans       After  the   battles  of  Cnidus   and   Coronara,   there   was   not  any 
bndfand  the  general  engagement  by  land  or  fea ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
Athenians       that  the  partial  actions,  which  happened  on  either  element,  gene- 

by  fea.  t  •  *  '   ° 

rally  followed  the  bias  of  thofe  important  victories.  Succefs  for  the 
mod  part  attended  the  failors  of  Athens,  and  the  foldiers  of  Sparta ; 
though  the  naval  exploits  of  Teleutias,  the  kinfman  of  Agefilaus,  who 
furprifed  the  Piraeus  with  twelve  gallies,  took  many  merchantmen, 
deftroyed  feveral  mips  of  war,  and  fcoured  the  coaft  of  Attica, 
formed  an  exception  extremely  honourable  to  that  commander; 
and  the  military  advantages  of  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  though  un- 
important in  their  confeqm°nces,  announced  thofe  great  talents  for  war, 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  fo  illuftrious.  But,  in  general,  Agefi- 
laus and  the  Spartans  maintained  their  luperiority  in  the  Held;  while 
Conon,  Thrafybulus,  and  Chabrias  proved  fuccefsful  againft  Thim- 
bron,  Anaxibius,  and  the  other  naval  commanders  of  the  enemy". 
Conquefts  I*1  ^ie  actual  ftate  of  Greece,    the    refpective  fuccedes    of    the 

contending  powers  were  not  accompanied  by  proportional  advan- 
tages. The  Lacedemonians  derived  not  any  folid  or  permanent 
benefit  from  their  victory  at  Coronasa,  unlefs  we  account  as  fuch 
the  gratification  of  their  revenge,  in  ravaging  without  refiftance  the 
Argive  and  Boeotian  territory  ;   but  their  defeat  at  Cnidus  deprived 

17  Dicdor.  1,  xiv.  ad  OJynrf,   xevi   4    &  Xcnopb.   Hellen,  1.  w,  5. 

them 
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them  in  one  day  of  the  fruit  of  many  laborious  campaigns,  fince,     CHAP. 

with  the  affiftance  of  a  fuperior  naval  force,  and  with  the  command    « v— ' 

of  the  Perfian  treafury,  Conon  found  little  difficulty  in  detaching 
for  ever  from  their  dominion  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  LefTer 
Afia.  This  enterprife  muft  have  been  effected  with  uncommon  ra- 
pidity, and,  unlefs  the  Perfian  fleet  kept  the  fea  in  the  middle  of 
winter  (which  is  not  at  all  probable),  could  only  employ  about  three 
months.  The  meafures  taken  by  the  Spartans,  either  to  preferve  or 
to  recover  their  important  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft,  have  fcarcely  de- 
ferved  the  notice  of  hiftory,  if  we  except  their  refiftance  at  Abydus, 
a  place  lefs  famous  for  this  memorable  defence,  (fuch  is  the  love  of 
fiction,  and  the  contempt  of  truth!)  than  for  the  fabulous  amours  of 
Hero  and  Leander.  Dercyllidas  had  obtained  the  government  of  Brave  de- 
this  ftrong  and  populous  town,  as  the  reward  of  his  military  fervices.  AbyduL 
Inftead  of  imitating  the  puiillanimity  of  the  neighbouring  governors, 
many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the  difafter  at  Cnidus,  fled  in  precipita- 
tion from  the  places  entrufted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidas  affem- 
bled  the  Abydenians  ;  affured  them  that  one  naval  defeat  had  not 
ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  IS,  who,  even  before  fhe  had  attained  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea,  now  unfortunately  loft,  was  able  to  reward 
her  benefactors,  and  to  punilh  her  enemies.  "  The  moment  of  ad- 
verfity  furnifhed  an  occafion  to  difplay  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  republic  ;  and  it  would  be  glorious  for  them  alone,  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  to  brave  the  power  of  Perfia." 
Having  confirmed  the  courage  of  the  Abydenians,  he  failed  to  the 
town  of  Seftos,  acrofs  the  moft  frequented  and  narroweft  paffage  of 
the  Hellefpont.  Seftos  was  the  principal  place  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
fonefus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  owed  their  protection  and  fafety 

18  The  remarkable  expreffion  of  Xenophon  va.v^uty\%  tx.^a.vify-rtpi'i,  bJe»  z-fx  ;t>  to-p-v.    "  The 
Ihews  the  importance  of  this  defeat  in  the  matter  ftands  not  thu9,  that  becaufe  we  have 
general  eftimation  of  the  Abydenians,  and  been  worlted  in  the  fea-figln,  we  are  there- 
of Dercyllidas  himfelf,    though    he   would  fore  nothing." 
fain  difTemble  it.     Eri  $t  »x  s"  T4,i  W>  "  T'1 
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to  the  ufeful  labours  of  Dercyllidas  "  ;  and  this  claim  of  merit  en- 
abled him  to  fecure  their  allegiance.  The  fidelity  of  thefe  towns, 
amidft  the  general  defection  of  the  coaft  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  and  hardfhips  to  which  the  expelled 
Spartans,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  garrifons  of  thofe  parts, 
muft  have  been  otherwife  expofed ;  and  delivered  them  from  the 
neceflity  of  undertaking  a  winter's  journey  to  the  Peloponnefus, 
through  the  territories  of  many  hoftile  republics.  The  unfor- 
tunate governors  and  garrifons,  who  had  fled,  or  who  had  been 
driven,  from  the  places  of  their  refpe&ive  command,  took  refuge 
within  the  friendly  walls  of  Seftos  and  Abydus,  Their  numbers 
increafed  the  fecurity  of  thofe  cities,  and  enabled  Dercyllidas,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  fortification,  to  put  them  in  fuch  a  pofture  of 
defence  as  baffled  the  attempts  of  Conon  and  Pharnabazus. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  commanders  was  ftill  fufficiently  com- 
plete ;  and  the  importance  of  their  fervices  excited  the  warmed 
gratitude  in  the  breaft  of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the  fatrap  was 
acknowledged  foon  afterwards,  by  his  obtaining  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  great  king. 

The  patriotic  Conon  neither  defired  nor  received  any  perfonal  re- 
ward ;  but  employed  his  favour  with  Artaxerxes  to  retrieve  the  af- 
fairs of  Athens,  the  intereft  of  which  formed  the  honourable  motive 
that  had  alone  engaged,  and  that  ftill  retained  him,  in  the  Perfian 
fervice.  He  inflamed  the  refentment  which  both  Pharnabazus  and 
his  mailer  had  juftly  conceived  againft  Sparta,  and  encouraged 
them,  early  in  the  fpring,  to  fend  their  victorious  armament  towards 
Greece,  to  retaliate  the  ravages  committed  in  the  Eafl  by  the  arms 
of  Agefilaus.  But  he  inftrudled  them,  that  if  they  would  render 
their  vengeance  complete,  and  humble  for  ever  the  Spartan  pride, 
they  muft  raife  the  fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  republic.      The 


J9  See  above,  p.  181. 
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difburfement  of  a  fum  of  money,  which  would  be  fcarcely  felt  by    C  H  A  P. 

the  treafury  of  Perfia,  might  fuffice  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  har-    v.*...,, 1/ 

hours  of  Athens ;  a  meafure  by  which  they  would  inflid  the  deepefl 
wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on  the  pride,  of  their  ambitious 
enemy.  The  propofal  was  heard  with  approbation ;  the  expence 
was  liberally  fupplied  ;  the  Perfian  fleet  fet  fail,  reduced  the  Cy- 
clades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and,  after  per- 
forming in  detached  fquadrons  whatever  feemed  moft  ufeful  for 
the  Perfian  fervice,  affembled  in  the  long-deferted  harbours  of  the 
Phalerus,  Munichia  and  Pirseus.  There  the  important  tafk,  of  re- 
ftoring  the  ancient  ornaments  and  defence  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
was  begun,  carried  on,  and  accomplifhed,  with  extraordinary  di- 
ligence. The  ready  fervice  of  the  crews,  belonging  to  the  numerous 
fleet,  aflifted  the  induftry  of  mercenary  workmen,  whom  the  al- 
lurement of  gain  had  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece  ;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  feconded  and  encouraged  by  the  voluntary 
and  eager  exertions  of  the  Boeotians  and  Argives ;  but,  above  all, 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians  themfelves,  who  juftly  regarded  their 
actual  employment  as  the  fecond  foundation  of  their  once  glorious 
capital. 

The  work  was  completed  before  the  return  of  fpring  ;  and  the  Sparta  a- 
mortifying  intelligence,  when  brought  to  Sparta,  affected  the  magi-  that  meafure, 
fixates  of  that  republic  with  the  crueleft  anxiety.     They  were  ready  f°om  perfu" 
to  abandon  for  ever  the  profpect  of  recovering  their  loft  dominion  01>'.mP• 

x  A  o  XCV11      I. 

in  the  Eaft ;  they  were  defirous  to  obtain  an  accorrimodation  with  A-  c-  39z* 
Artaxerxes  on  the  moft  humiliating  terms  ;  they  were  willing  to  de- 
prive themfelves  of  the  only  advantage  yet  in  their  power,  to  forego 
even  the  pleafure  of  revenge,  and  to  abftain  from  ravaging  the  ter- 
ritories of  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  provided  only  the  great 
king  and  his  fatraps  would  grant  them  a  condition,  with  which  it 
was  eafy  to  comply,  fince  it  required  nothing  but  that  they  fhould 
■ceafe  to  lavifh  their  own  money  in  raifing  the  dangerous  power  of 
Vol.  II.  Ff  the 
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the  Athenians.  For  effecting  this  purpofe,  they  fent  fucceffive  em- 
baffies  to  the  court  of  Periia,  as  welL  as  to  Teribazus,  who  had 
lately  fucceeded  Tithrauftes,  in  the  government  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. They  iaduftrioufly  neglected  Pharnabazus,  from  whom 
they  could  not  reafonably  expect  any  favour,  as  the  hoftilities  of 
Agefilaus  had  peculiarly  excited  the  refentrnent  of  that  warlike 
fat  rap. 

Among  the  minifters  employed  by  Sparta,  in  this  negotiation, 
was  Antalcidas,  a  man  whofe  prior  hiflory  is  little  known.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  an  intercourfe  of  hofpitality  with  feveral  noble 
Perfians 10 ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  ferved  under  the  ftand- 
ard  of  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  continued  in  the  Eaft  during  the  fuccef- 
five expeditions  of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Agefilaus.  If  we 
except  the  artful  and  daring  Lyfander,  Sparta  never  employed  a 
more  proper  agent  to  treat  with  the  Barbarians.  Antalcidas  was 
bold,  eloquent,  fubtile,  complying,  a  mafter  in  all  the  arts  of  infi- 
nuation  and  addrefs,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by  his  abilities  and 
vices,  to  execute  an  infidious  commiffion  at  a  corrupt  court.  The 
revered  inftitutions  of  his  country  were  the  objects  of  real  or  well- 
feigned  contempt  ;  he  derided  the  frugal  and  felf-denying  maxims, 
of  the  divine  Lycurgus  ;  but  peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous, 
cowardly,  and  treacherous  fatraps  and  courtiers,  when  he  directed 
the  poifoned  fliafts  of  his  ridicule  againft  the  manly  firmnefs,  the 
probity,  and  the  patriotifm  of  Leonidas  and  Callicratidas,  names 
equally  glorious  to  Sparta  and  difhonourable  to  Perfia.. 

The  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  minifter,  almoft  enfured  by  his  own  cha- 
racter and  talents,  was  haftened  by  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Co- 
non and  the  Athenians,  too  foon  and  too  fatally  intoxicated  by  the 
deceitful  gifts  of  profperity.  When  this  illuftrious  commander  co- 
operated with  Pharnabazus  in  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  Eaft,  he  earneftly  exhorted  the  fatrap   to  confirm   the  Afiatic 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
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oppreffion  might  fugged  the   means  of  reilftance,  and  oblige  them    < — ■* » 

to  form  a  general  alliance  for  their  own  defence,  which  might  prove 
favourable  to  Artaxerxes.  In  this  plaufible  advice  the  patriotic 
Athenian  had  a  farther  view  than  it  was  poffible  for  the  Perfian  at 
that  time  to  difcover.  After  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens,  he  requefted  Pharnabazus,  who  prepared  to  return  to  his 
province,  that  he  might  be  allowed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to 
employ  a  fquadron  of  Perfian  mips,  in  conjunction  with  his  own, 
to  infefl  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  allies.  The  fatrap,  natu- 
rally unfufpicious,  and  perhaps  betrayed  by  his  refentment,  readily 
granted  this  demand.  But  Conon,  unmindful  of  his  promifed  ope- 
rations againft  the  common  enemy,  thought  only  of  promoting  the 
intereft  of  his  republic.  He  failed  to  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  to 
Lefbos,  and  even  to  the  coaft  of  Eolis  and  Ionia,  difplayed  the  ftrength 
of  his  armament,  defcribed  the  flourifhing  fortune  of  Athens,  and  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  or  to  compel  the  aftonilhed  Afiatics  and  illanders 
to  acknowledge  the  juft  authority  of  their  ancient  metropolis  or  fo- 
vereign,  who  having  rifen  more  fplendid  from  her  ruins,  required 
only  the  attachment  of  her  former  allies  and  fubjecls,  to  recover  her 
hereditary  power  and  renown. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  extraordinary  enterprife  is  not  particularly  de-  Negotiations 
fcribed,  nor  is  the   omiffion  material,  fince  this  laft  expedition   of  oftnead- 

'  '  ..i  verle  itates 

Conon  had  not  any  other  permanent  effecl:  but  that  of  ruining  him-  with  Pcrfia. 
felf.  His  unjufliliable  ambition  furnifhed  powerful  weapons  to  the 
dexterity  of  Antalcidas,  who  reprefented  him  as  guilty  of  the  moft 
unexampled  audacity,  aggravated  by  the  moll  perfidious  ingratitude, 
in  attempting  to  alienate  and  to  conquer  the  king's  dominions,  even 
bv  the  affiftance  of  the  king's  forces,  to  which  both  his  country 
and  himfelf  owed  fo  many  recent  and  fignal  benefits.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  rendered  more  welcome  to  Teribazus,  by  the 
jealoufy  which  he  naturally  entertained  of  the  neighbouring  fatrap, 

Ff  2  the 
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the  friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  rival.  But  after  the  laft  unwar- 
rantable tranfadion  of  the  Athenian,  which  he  could  defend  only  by 
the  obfolete  Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  a  man  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  even  his  late  colleague  Pharnabazus  feems 
to  have  withdrawn»from  him  the  protection  and  friendfhip  by  which 
he  had  been  fa  long  diftinguifhed,  fo  that  the  influence  of  that 
powerful  fatrap  formed  not  any  oppofition  to  the  negociations  and 
intrigues  of  Antalcidas.  The  Athenians,  however,  fent  Dion,  Her- 
mogenes,  with  other  emiffaries,  to  watch  and  counteract  his  mea- 
fures.  Conon  was  named  at  the  head  of  this  deputation ;  and  as 
he  knew  not  the  full  extent  of  Teribazus's  animofity,  inflamed  and 
exafperated  by  the  addrefs  of  Antalcidas,  he  expected  that  the  per- 
fonal  prefence  of  a  man,  who  had  formerly  ferved  the  Perfians  with 
fidelity  and  fuccefs,  might  obtain  an  eafy  pardon  from  the  fatrap, 
and  perhaps  prove  ufeful  to  the  affairs  of  Athens.  The  Boeotians 
and  Argives  likewife  fent  their  ambafTadors,  who  had  inftructions 
to  act  in  concert  with  Conon  and  his  colleagues.  But  their  over- 
tures were  little  regarded,  while  thofe  of  Antalcidas  met  with  warm 
approbation  from  Teribazus. 

The  Lacedemonian  ambaflador  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  offer  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  fuited  equally  the  dignity 
and  the  intereft  of  the  great  king.  "  The  Spartans  refigned  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia,  which  they  acknowledged  to  be 
dependencies  of  the  Perfian  empire.  Why  fhould  Artaxerxes,  then 
continue  to  lavifh  his  treafure  in  vain  ?  Since  the  Spartans  not  only 
ceded  to  him  the  immediate  object  of  difpute,  but  earneftly  defired" 
to  promote  the  future  profperity  of  his  dominions,  by  fettling  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  as  beft  anfwered  his  conveniency.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  were  ready  to  declare  all  the  cities  and  iflands,  fmall  and 
great,  totally  independent  of  each  other  j  in  confequence  of  which 
there  would  not  be  any  republic  fufficiently  powerful  thenceforth  to 
diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  Perfia."      Thefe   conditions,   which  the 
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moft  infolent  minifter  of  the  great  king  might  himfelf  have  dictated, 

were  too  advantageous  not  to  be  liable  to  fufpicion.    But  Teribazus    ' * ' 

was  fo  blinded  by  partiality  for  the  Spartan  minifter,  that  he  feems 
not  to  have  entertained  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  his  fincerity.  The 
terms  of  peace  were  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Sufa,  that  they  might 
be  approved  and  ratified  by  Artaxerxes.  The  fubtlety  of  Antalcidas- 
was  rewarded  by  a  confiderable  fum  cf  money ;  and  the  patriotism 
of  Conon  (a  patriotifm  which  had  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  juftice  and   propriety)  was   punifhed  by    immediate  death",  or  Death  oF 

u  Conon. 

by  an  ignominious  confinement  .  His  fate  is  varioufly  related ; 
but  his  aclions  juftly  rank  him  with  the  firft  of  Grecian  names ; 
and  the  fame  of  an  illuftrious  father  was  fupported  and  rivalled  by 
that  of  his  fon  Timotheus". 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  plan   of  accommodation,  fo/  Obftades  to 
advantageous  and  honourable  for  Perfia,  ftiould  have   been  readily  lion  of  the 
accepted  by  Artaxerxes.     But  the  negociation  languilhed  for  feveral   Deace.° 
years,  partly  on  account  of  the  temporary  difgrace  of  Teribazus,  who  xcvU.Pl. 
was  fucceeded  by  Struthas  ;    a  man  wh®,  moved  by  fome  unknown   A>  Cl  39°' 
motive,  warmly  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  j    and  partly 
by  the  powerful  folicitations  and  remonftrances  of  the  Boeotian  and 
Argive  ambaffadors,  who  accufed   the   fincerity,    and  unveiled   the 
latent  ambition,  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile   the  war  was  carried  on  with    unremitting   activity.   Military  op«- 

J  I    rations* 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  fallied  from  their  ftrong  garri- 
fons  in  Sicyon  and  the  Lechasum,  to  deftroy  the  harvefts  and  the 
villages  of  their  Peloponnefian  enemies.  The  Boeotians  and  Argives 
retaliated  thefe  injuries  by  feveral  hoftile  incurfions  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Sparta ;  while  the  Athenians,  as  if  they  had  again  attained 
the  command  of  the  fea,  bent  the  whole  vigour  of  their  republic 
towards  an  element,  long  propitious  to  their  anceftors. 

*'  Ifoc.  Panegyr.  13  Dinarch.  adv.  Demort.  p.  94,  &  Corn. 

"  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hi  ft.  I.  Jv.  Nepo3,  in  vit.  Conon.  &  Timoth. 

The 
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XXV II*  '         ^'ie  recent  fplendour  of  Conon  had  eclipfed  the  ancient  and  well- 

1 ■ '    merited  renown  of  Thrafybulus,  whofe   extraordinary  abilities,  and 

Thrafybulus.  more  extraordinary  good  fortune,  had  twice  refcued  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after  the  lamented  death  or  capti- 
vity of  the  former,  the  Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  fail,  was 
entrufted  to  Thrafybulus  ;  who,  having  fcoured  the  iEgean  fea, 
failed  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  perfuaded  or  compelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium,  and  feveral  other  Thracian  cities,  to  aboliih  their 
ariftocratic  government,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Athens.  His 
activity  was  next  directed  againft  the  ifie  of  Lefbos,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  intereft  was  ftill  fupported  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops.  Having  landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle  with  the  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Methymna,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  after  killing  with  his  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spartan 
governor  and  general.  The  principal  cities  of  the  ifland  acknow- 
ledged the  Athenian  power,  and  feafonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by 
the  terror  of  which  they  had  been  fubdued.  Encouraged  by  this 
fuccefs  Thrafybulus  failed  towards  Rhodes,  in  order  to  affift  the  de- 
mocratic faction,  who  equally  contended  for  the  intereft  of  Athens 
and  their  own. 
He  is  fur-  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  important  ifland,  he  deter- 

ilain.  mined  to  multiply  the  refources,  and  to  confirm  the  affections,  of  the 

fleet.  For  this  purpofe  he  raifed  confiderable  fupplies  of  whatever 
feemed  mofl  necefTary  for  his  expedition  from  the  maritime  towns  of 
Afia,  and  at  length  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (the 
glorious  fcene  of  Cimon's  victories)  and  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
on  Afpendus,  the  principal  fea-port  and  capital  of  Pamphylia.  But 
here  his  good  fortune  ended  1+.  The  patient  timidity  of  the  Bar- 
barians had  endured  the  public  depredation,  to  which  they  were 
long  accuftomed  ;    but  even  their  fervility  could  not  brook  the  pri- 

14  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Thrafybul. 
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vate  rapacity  and  intolerable  exactions  of  the  failors  and  troops, 
which  were  imputed  (not  perhaps  without  reafon)  to  the  unrelenting 
avarice  of  the  commander.  The  refentment  of  the  Pamphylians 
overcame  their  cowardice.  They  attacked  the  Grecian  tents  in  the 
night,  and  furpriied  the  fecurity  of  Thrafybulus,  who  thus  fell  a 
facrifice  to  a  very  unjuftifiable  defect,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a 
contemporary  writer,  greatly  debafed  the  dignity  of  his  otherwife 
illuftrious  character  ". 

The  unjuft  treatment  of  Afpendus,  which  had  been  retorted  by  Aaivity  of 
fuch  fignal  revenge,  would  never  perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of  at  the  Per- 
Artaxerxes,    had  not  his  voluptuous  indolence   been   befet  by  the   oiymp""' 
active  importunity  of  Antalcidas.      This  vigilant  and  artful  minifter  *CVIV  4' 
let   flip    no   opportunity  to   roufe   the  jealoufy   of  the   great    king 
againft  the  Athenians,  his  hereditary  foes,  and  to  obliterate  his  re- 
fentment againft  the  Spartans,  his  recent  but   lefs  natural  enemies. 
The  fevere  exactions  from  Pamphylia,  a  province  acknowledging  his 
authority,  afforded  a  powerful  topic  of  perfuafion,  which  the  Spar- 
tan ambaflador  could  not  fail  to  employ  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
even  this  important  argument  would  have  conquered  the  reluctance 
of  the  Perfian  monarch  to   concur  with  the  meafures  of  a  people,, 
who  had  enabled  the  rebellious  Cyrus  to  difpute  his  throne,  and  who 
had  recently  invaded  and  plundered,  not  a  maritime  city,  but   the 
interior  provinces  of  the  empire.     His  intereft  and  inclination  were 
combated  by  his  refentment  and  his  pride  ;    when  his  fluctuating 
irrefolution  was  at  length  decided   by  the   Athenians,  whofe  mad 
imprudence  crowned  the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 

15  Lyfias    againft  Ergocles.     This   Ergo-  private  behaviour  was  the  reverfe.     He  (luck 

cles  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Thrafy-  at  nothing  by  which  he  could  enrich  himfelf 

bulus.     He  had  aflifted  him  in  expelling  the  or  his  dependants.    Ergocles  was  condemned 

thirty  tyrants,    and  had  recently   accompa-  to  death  for  the  mare  which  he  had  taken  in 

nied  him  in  his  expedition   to    the  coaft  of  this    unjuftifiable     peculation    and   rapacity. 

Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  text.     The  mili-  Lyfias's  Orations  againft  Ergocles  and  Philo- 

tary  exploits  of  Thrafybulus  in  Thrace  were  crates.     See  likewife  Ariftophanes  Ecclefiaz. 

highly  honourable  and  meritorious ;    but  his  v.  356,  &  Schol,  ad  locum. 

The 
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CxxviirP'        *^ie   ^Sna^  victories  of  Conon   and  Thrafybulus,  and  the   rifing 

v_ — , »    fortune  of  Athens,  encouraged  Evagoras  king  of  Salamis,  who  had 

Cyprus  abet-  been  offended  by  fome  late  caufe  of  difguft,  to  execute  his  long 
Athenians,  meditated  defign  of  revolting  from  Perfia.  Egypt  was  actually  in 
rebellion ;  Artaxerxes  had  undertaken  a  war  againft  the  barbarous 
Carduchians  ",  who  were  by  no  means  a  contemptible  enemy. 
Thefe  were  very  favourable  circumftances- ;  but  the  Perfian  fleet, 
which,  after  performing  the  fervice  for  which  it  had  been  equipped, 
had  continued  to  lie  inactive  in  the  Phoenician  and  Cicilian  har- 
bours, was  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  new  enterprife.  The 
fkilful  and  experienced  bravery  of  the  king  of  Salamis,  feconded 
by  the  youthful  ardour  of  his  fon  Protagoras,  obtained  an  eafy 
victory  over  the  firft  fquadrons  that  were  fent  to  invade  his  ifland. 
But  there  was  reafon  to  dread  the  arrival  of  a  far  fuperior  force. 
In  this  danger  Evagoras  requefted,  and  obtained,  the  affiftance  of 
the  Athenians ;  who  not  only  enjoyed  peace  with  Perfia,  but  whofe 
ambaffadors  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  court  from  making 
peace  with  their  enemies. 
The  great  This  extraordinary  meafure  of  a  people,  in  preferring  their  gra- 

the  terms  of  titude  to  -their  intereft  ;  a  gratitude  which  they  might  have  forefeen 
peace"  t0  be  ufelefs  to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and  pernicious  to 

01>!mPf  the  moft  important  interefts  of  their  republic,  finally  determined  Ar- 

A.  C.  388.  taxerxes  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  Spartans ;  and  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  almoft  in  the  fame  words  which  had  been 
propoied  by  Antalcidas  :  "  That  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia,  with  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  and  the  peninfula  of  Clazomene,  fhould  be  fubject 
to  Perfia ;  Athens  fhould  be  allowed  to  retain  her  immemorial  juris- 
diction in  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  but  all  the  other 
republics,  fmall  and  great,  fhould  enjoy  the  independent  government 
of  their  own  hereditary  laws.     Whatever  people  rejected  thefe  con- 

24  Thefe  and  the  following  circumftances     through  Diodorus,  Ifocrates's   Panegyric  of 
concerning  the  war  of  Cyprus  are  fcattered     Athens,  and  the  Panegyric  of  Evagoras. 

8  ditions, 
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ditions,  fo  evidently  calculated  for  preferring  the  public  tranquillity,    c  ^  A  p 

n       •  •  n  *  XXVIII. 

mull  expect  the  utmoft   indignation  of   the  great  king,   who,    in   < „ — — ' 

conjunction  with  the  republic  of  Sparta,  would  make  wars  on  their 
perverfe  and  dangerous  obflinacy,  by  fea  and  land,  with  fhips  and 
money    . 

Teribazus  and  Antalcidas  returned  from  the  Eaft,  charged  with  the  Whkh  the 
definitive  refolutions,  or  rather  the  haughty  mandate  of  Artaxerxes,  ft^tes'ar 
■which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterable  fanction  of  the  royal  compeiied  to 

'  J        accept. 

fignet.      There  was  reafon,    however,   to  apprehend  that  Thebes,  oiymp. 

XCV1I1.    2* 

"Athens,  and  Argos  might  Mill  reject  the  terms  of  a  peace  propofed  a.  C.  387, 
by  their  avowed  enemies,  pernicious  to  their  particular  and  imme- 
diate interefts,  and  equally  difadvantageous  and  difhonourable  to  the 
whole  Grecian  name.     The  remembrance  of  the  glorious  confede- 
racy, for  defending  the  Afiatic   colonies  againft  the  oppreffion  of 
Barbarians,  could  not  indeed  much  influence  the  degenerate  councils 
of  thofe  republics  ;    but  the  Thebans  muft  refign,  with  reluctance, 
their  real  or  pretended  authority  over  the  inferior  cities  of  Bceotia ; 
the  Argives  muft  unwillingly  withdraw  their  garrifon  from  Corinth, 
and    leave    that    important    capital    in    the    power    of    the    arifto- 
cratic  or  Lacedaemonian  faction  ;    and  the  Athenians  muft  abandon, 
with  regret,  the  fruits  of  their  recent  victories,  and  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering their  ancient  grandeur.     The  oppofition  of  thefe  ftates  had 
been  forefeen  by  Antalcidas,  who  took  the  moft  effectual  meafures 
to  render  it  impotent,    By  the  alfiftance  of  Perfian  money  he  equipped 
a  fleet  of  eighty  fail,  from  the  mercenary  fea-ports  of  Greece  and  Afia, 
from  the  intermediate  ifles,  and  even  from  the  coafts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.     This   armament   was   independent    of  the   fquadrons  with 
which  Teribazus  prepared  to  attack  the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  if  the  pre- 
fumption  of  Evagoras,  unaflifted  and  alone,  mould  dare  to  provoke 

17  The  lalt  words  are  literally  tranflated     1.  xiv.  c.  ex.  Plut.  AgefiL  p.  608  ;  and  Ar- 
from  Xenoph.  p.  550.    See  likewife  Diodor.     taxerx.  p.  1022. 

Vol,  II,  G  g  his 
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his  hoftility.  The  fatrap  alfo  had  collected  a  very  confiderable  armyy 
which  was  ready  to  embark  for  Greece,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Agefilaus,  who  had  affembled  the  domeftic  troops  and  allies  of 
Sparta  to  march,  at  the  firft  fummons,.  againft  any  city  or  republic 
that  might  reject  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  **.  Thefe  vigorous  pre- 
parations, intimidating  the  weaknefs  of  the  confederates,  com- 
pelled them  into  a  reluctant  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  Thebans  made  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  obftinate  refift- 
ance  ;  but  their  pretenfions  were  finally  filenced  by  the  threats 
of  the  Spartan  king,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic. 
The  Boeotian  cities  were  acknowledged  to  be  independent,  and 
admitted  as  parties  in  the  peace.  The  Argives  retired  from  Co- 
rinth, which  being  deferted  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratical 
faction,  became  a  faithful  ally  to  Sparta.  The  military  and  naval 
operations  ceafed,  tranquillity  was  reftored,  and  the  armies  and 
fleets  were,  on  both  fides,  difbanded  and  diffblved Z9.. 
Evagoras  But  amidft  this  univerfal  and  moft  obfequious  fubmiffion  to  the 

the  authority  court  of  Perfia,  one  man  avowed  his  difcontent,    and  prepared  to 
"f    er  ia  maintain  his  oppofition.      The  article  refpecting  Cyprus  was  loudly 

rejected  by  Evagoras,  who  auerted  the  independence  of  his  native 
ifland  ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  that  formed  a  ftriking  contraft 
with  the  degenerate  and  difgraceful  foftnefs  of  his  Grecian  allies, 
fet  the  power  of  Artaxerxes  at  defiance.  Evagoras  trufted  to 
the  refources  of  his  own  vigorous  mind,  to  the  fuperior  fkill  of 
his  feamen,  and  to  the  amftance  of  Acoris  king  of  Egypt.  But 
the  numerous  fquadrons  of  Teribazus  prevailed  over  all  his  hopes. 
He  was  discomfited  in  a  naval  engagement ;  his  territories  were 
invaded  and  ravaged  ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  Salamrs ; 
and  even   Salamis  was   threatened  with  a   fiege.       His  refiftanee 

18    Tr,;   nr'  A«T«?.xi^a    eitqti];  xzt.tlp.mc.       Xe-  19   A>a^i/8ij    put    T«  Wf^Kcrj     &C.       XenOph. 

noph.  p.  277.  p.  551, 

had 
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had  already  exceeded  what    his  flrength  warranted,    or  what  his    cVv,Arp* 
dignity   required.      His  enemies  were   incapable    of  perfeverance,    *>   —r~—t 
or  unwilling  to  drive  him  to  defpair.     He  refigned  his  numerous  anhonour- 
and  recent  conquefts  in  Cyprus,  but  retained  pofTeffion  of  the  an-  mife.C°mprQ 
cient  principality  of  Teucer,  which  his  fortunate  arms  had  recovered  °!?;"P* 
from  an  ufurper ;    and  fubmitted,  without  diftionour,    to   imitate  A.  C.  385. 
the    example  of   many  preceding  princes  of  Salamis,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  the  tributary  of  the  king  of  Perfia  \ 

J?  Diodor,  1,  xv.  p.  462. 
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CHAP.      XXIX. 

Reflections  upon  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.— -Ambitious 
Views  of  Sparta. — State  of  Arcadia. — Siege  of  Man- 
tincea. — Olynthian  Confederacy. — 'The  Spartans  make 
War  07i  Olynthus. — Submijfion  of  that  Republic.—— 
Pella  becomes  the  Capital  of  Macedon. — Phcebidas 
feizes  the  Theban  Citadel. — The  Meafure  approved  by 
Ageftlaus. — Confpiracy  of  the  Theban  Exiles. — The 
Theba?i  Democracy  reflored. 

CHAP.    '""  ~^H-E  peace  of  Antalcidas  forms  an  important  and  difgraceful 
.  XXI_ ,'_^      -■■      3Era  m  tne  Grecian  hiftory.     The  valuable  colonies  in  Afia,. 
Reflexions      the  caufe,  the  object,  and  the  fcene,  of  fo  many  memorable  wars. 

on  the  peace  r 

of  Antaki-  were  refigned  and  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  power  of  a  Barbarian 
maften  The  king  of  Perfia  difmembered  the  diftant  dependencies, 
and  controuled  the  domeftic  arrangements  of  a  people  who  had 
given  law  to  his  anceftors '.  Their  ancient  confederacies  were 
diffblved  ;  the  fmaller  cities  were  loofened  from  dependence  on 
their  powerful  neighbours;  all  were  difunited  and  weakened;  and 
Greece  felt  the  languor  of  peace,  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
fecurity. 

But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  dishonoured  by  accepting 
this  ignominious  treaty,  what  peculiar  infamy  muft  belong 
to  the  magistrates  of  Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  propofed  and  pro- 
moted?   What  motives  of  advantage  could  balance  this  weight  of 

*  See  the  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  ^49  A.  C.  Vol.  I.  c.  xii.  p.  436. 

difgrace? 


das. 
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dlfgrace?    Or  rather,  what  advantage  could  the  Spartans  derive  from    CJij^P* 

fuch  ignoble  condefcenfion  as  feemed  totally  unworthy  of  their  actual   <-.  ->,-  .-;. 

power,   but  far  more  unworthy  of  their  ancient  renown  ?     This 

queftion,  like  mod  political  queftions,  may  be  beft  anfwered  by  facts  ; 

and  the  tranfactions  which  both  preceded  and  followed  the  peace  of 

Antalcidas  clearly  difcover  and  afcertain  the  fecret,  but  powerful, 

caufes  of  that  diihonourable,  and  feemingly  difadvantageous,  mea- 

fure. 

The  ambition  of  making  conquefts  in  the  Eaft,  which  it  now  ap-  Motives 

peared  impoflible  to  retain,  had  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  an  au-  g  '  d  ^e 

thority,  or  rather  dominion,  in  Greece,  acquired  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  sPaertjln3 

Peloponnefian  war,  and  which  they  might  have  reafonably  expected  embrace  that 

.  treaty. 

to  preferve,  and  to  confirm.     Not  only  their  power,  but  their  fafety, 

was  threatened  by  the  arms  of  a  hoftile  confederacy,  which  had 
been  formed  and  fomented  by  the  wealth  of  Perfia.  Athens,  their 
rival,  their  fuperior,  their  fubject,  but  always  their  unrelenting 
enemy,  had  recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  afpired  to  command 
the  fea.  Thebes  and  Argos  had  become  fenfible  of  their  natural 
ftrength,  and  difdained  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence,  or  to 
follow  the  ftandard,  of  any  foreign  republic.  The  inferior  ftates 
of  Peloponnefus  were  weary  of  obeying  every  idle  fummons  to  war, 
from  which  they  derived  not  any  advantage  but  that  of  gratifying  • 
the  ambition  of  their  Spartan  mafters..  The  valuable  colonies  in 
Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  particularly  the  rich  and  populous  cities 
of  the  Chalcidic  region,  the  bloodlefs  conquefts  of  the  virtuous  Bra- 
fidas,  had  forfaken  the  intereft  of  Sparta,  when  Sparta  forfook  the 
intereft  of  juftice.  Scarcely  any  veftige  appeared  of  the  memorable 
trophies  erected  in  a  war  of  twenty-feven  years.  The  eaftern  pro- 
vinces (incomparably  the  moft  important  of  all)  were  irrecoverably 
loft ;  and  this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened  in  the  courfe  cf 
ten  years,  and  had  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  fatal  fplendour  of 
Agefilaus's  victories  in  Afia, 

About 
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c  »[.  A  p-        About  a  century  before,  and  almoft  on  the  fame  fcene,  the  Spartans 
t—v- »    had   been  firft  deprived  of  their  hereditary  fame,  and  prefcriptive 

Advantages       ,  i»in  •  r  •'  •  i       i 

which  they     honours  .      Almoft  every  interference,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the 
.derived  from  Ionian  coiorueS}  had   hurt  the   interefts  of  their  republic.      They 
began  to  fufpect,  therefore,  that  fuch  diftant  expeditions  fuited  not 
the  circuiXiftances  of  Sparta,  an  inland  city,  with  a  fertile  territory, 
but  deftitute  of  arts,  induftry,  and  commerce;  and  whnfe  inhabitants, 
having  little  genius  for  the  fea,  were  naturally  unable  to  equip,  or  to 
maintain,  fuch  a  naval  force  as  might  command  the  obedience  of  an 
extenfive  coaft,  attached  by  powerful  ties  to  their  Athenian  rivals. 
The  abandoning,  therefore,  of  what  they  could  not  hope  to  regain, 
or  if  regained,  to  preferve,  feemed  a  very  prudent  and  falutary  mea- 
fure  ;   fince,  in  return  for  this  imaginary  conceffion,  they  received 
many   real   and   important   advantages.       They   were  appointed   to 
fuperintend  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;   and  in  order 
to  make  their  authority  effectual,  entitled  to  demand  the  affiftance 
of  Perfian  money,  with  which  they  might  eafily  purchafe  Grecian 
foldicrs.     The  condition  requiring  the  fmaller  cities  to  be  declared 
free  and  independent  (although  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas  had  pro- 
pofed  it  as  the  beft  means  of  preventing  the  future  invafion  of  Afia), 
was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  Spartans.     It  reprefented  them  as  the 
v/patrons   of  univerfal    liberty,    and    reftored    them   that    honourable 
reputation  which  they  had  long  loft.     From  the  nature  of  the  con- 
dition itfelf,  it  could  only  apply  to  fuch  places  as  being  kept  in  a 
reluctant  fubjection,  ftill  pofTeffed  courage  to  vindicate  their  freedom. 
In  the  fecondary  towns  of  Meffenia  and  Laconia,  the  ftern  policy  of 
Sparta  had  crulhed  the  hope,  and  almoft  the  defire,  of  obtaining  this 
ineftimable  benefit.     The  authority  of  other  capitals  was  lefs  impe- 
rious and  impofing;   the   fovereign  and  fubject,  were  more  on  a 
footing  of  equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece,  That  men  are 
diipoled  to  reject  the  juft  rights  of  their  equals,  rather  than  to  revolt 


See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  420, 
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againft  the  unlawful  tyranny  of  their  mailers3.      But  Sparta   ex-    CJ£Iy,P' 

peeled    not   only  to    detach    the   inferior    communities    from  their   v— — - v * 

more  powerful  neighbours,  but  to  add  them  to  the  confederacy  cf 
which  {he  formed  the  head  j  and  by  fuch  multiplied  acceflions  of 
power,  of  wealth,  and  of  fame,  to  re-eftablifb  that  folid  power  in 
Greece,  which  had  been  imprudently  abandoned  for  the  hope  of 
Afiatic  triumphs*. 

That  fuch  corrfiderations  of  intereft  and  ambition,  not  a  fincere  Their  ambN 

ii-  r      ti°us  defigns 

defire  to  promote  the  public  tranquillity,  had  produced  this  pern-  immediately 
dious  treaty,  could  not  long  be  kept  fecret ;  notwithflanding  the  j^t! 
various  artifices  employed  to  conceal  it.  Thebes  and  Argos  were 
required  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  withdrawing  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifons  from  the 
places  which  they  occupied.  Left  this  injuftice  might  occafion 
general  difcontent,  the  Athenians  were  allowed  the  fame  privilege. 
The  pofieflion  of  the  unimportant  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,.  and  Im- 
bros,  flattered  their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them  into  falfe  fecuritv,; 
and,  as  they  expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and 
Thrafybulus,  they  were  averfe  to  renew  the  war  for  the  fake  of  their 
allies,  whofe  interefts  were  now  feparated  from  their  own.  Mean- 
while the  Spartan  emiflaries  negociated  and  intrigued  in  all  the  fub- 
ordinate  cities,  encouraging  the  ariftocratical  factions,  and  fomenting 
the  animofities  of  the  citizens  againft  each  other,,  and  againft  their 
refpective  capitals.  The  jealoufies  and  complaints,  which  had  been 
principally  occafioned  by  thefe  fecret  cabals,  were  ufually  referred  to 
the  Spartan  fenate ;  whofe  affected  moderation,  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  caufe  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  always  decided  the 
conteft  in  the  way  moft  favourable  for  themfelves.  But  the  warlike 
difciples  of  Lycurgus  could  not  long  remain  fatisfied  with  thefe  juri- 
dical ufurpations.     They  determined  to  take  arms ;  which  they  pro- 

3  Thucydid.  paflim.     See  particularly  the     the  Peloponnefian  war,  Vol.  I.  c.  xv.  p.  527. 
fpeech  of  the  Athenrans  at  the  beginning  of        *  Vid,  Jfocrat.  de  Pace,  paffim. 
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bably  hoped  to  employ  with  fuch  artful  dexterity  as  might  prevent 
any  general,  or  very  dangerous,  alarm ;  beginning  with  fuch  cities 
as  had  not  entered  into  the  late  confederacy  againft  them,  gradually 
extending  their  hoftilities  to  the  more  powerful  members  of  that 
confederacy;  and  thus  conquering  fucceflively  thofe,  whofe  entire 
and  collective  flrength  it  would  have  been  vain  to  affail". 

The  firft  victim  of  this  ambitious  policy  was  the  flourifhing  re- 
public of  Mantinaea,  whofe  territory  was  fituate  almoft  in  the  center 
of  Arcadia,  itfelf  the  center  of  the  Peloponnefus,  The  origin  of 
Mantinsea  was  the  fame  with  that  of  Tegea,  Stymphalis,  Heraea, 
Orchomenos,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  had  grown  into 
populoufnefs  and  power  from  the  fcattered  villages  of  fhepherds 
inhabiting  the  vallies  and  mountains  of  Arcadia.  The  exuberant 
fertility,  the  inland  fituation,  the  generous  warmth,  yet  lively  ver- 
dure6, together  with  the  picturefque  and  animating  fcenery  of  this 
delightful  region,  feemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  infpire,  and  to  gra- 
tify, the  love  of  rural  happinefs ;  and  to  afford,  in  all  their  elegance 
and  dignity,  tbqfe  fublimc  and  f acred  joys  of  the  country,  which  the 
genius  of  ancient  poets  hath  felt,  and  defcribed  with  fuch  affecting 
fenfibility.  Every  diftrict  of  Arcadia  was  marked  and  diverfified  by 
hills,  fome  of  which,  could  we  credit  the  inaccuracy  of  geographical 
defcription,  afcend  two  miles  in  perpendicular  height7,  and  which 
fupply  innumerable  ftreams,  that  water  and  fertilife  the  rich  vallies 
which  they  inclofe  and  defend.  This  fecure  and  infulated  pofition 
of  their  territory  long  preferved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  un- 
corrupted ;  and  a  little  before,  the  period  of  hiftory  now  under 
review,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  innocent  fimplicity  of 
their  manners,  and  by  their  fond  attachment  to  a  paftoral  life.  But 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  their  neighbours  had  often  obliged  them 


5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  v.  p.  55  1 .  &  Diedor. 
1.  xv.  p.  448. 

6  Thefe  circumflances  are  common  to  Ar- 
cadia with  the  other  mountainous  diilricts  of 


Greece,  as  well  as  with  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.     Tournefort. 

•  Defcript.  Gnec.  apud  Gronov.  vol.  I. 
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to  employ  the  fword  inftead  of  the  fheep-hook.  They  had  re-  c  HA  P. 
ludtantly  taken  arms ;  yet,  when  compelled  by  neceffity,  or  excited  u-.-%— — » 
by  honour,  the  mountaineers  of  Arcadia  had  difplayed  fuch  ftubborn 
valour,  and  exerted  fuch  efforts  of  vigour  and  activity,  as  made  then* 
fervices  eagerly  defired,  and  purchafed  with  emulation,  by  the  fur* 
rounding  Mates.  Nor  had  they  trufted  to  their  perfonal  ftrength  and 
bravery  alone  for  the  defence  of  their  beloved  poffeffions.  Having 
quitted  their  farms  and  villages,  they  had  aflembled  into  walled  towns, 
from  which  their  numerous  garrifons  were  ready  to  fally  forth 
againft  an  hoftile  invader.  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta  had 
early  driven  the  companions  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal 
woods  of  Mount  Mcenalus8,  into  the  fortifications  of  Tegea,  for- 
merly the  principal  city  of  the  province9,  but  afterwards  rivalled 
and  furpaffed  by  Mantinxa,  which  was  become  an  object  of  jealoufy 
and  envy,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Arcadia,  but  even 
to  Sparta  herfelf. 

In  the  year  immediately  following  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  La-  The  proud 
cedsemonian  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Mantin^a,  to  difcharge  a  very  ™g  Spartans 
extraordinary  commiflion.     Having  demanded  an  audience  of  the  £?  the  Man" 

'  tinaeans. 

affembly,  they  expreffed  the  refentment  of  their  republic  againft  a  Olymp. 

•  xcviii  ■  %» 

people,  who,  pretending  to  live  in  friendihip  with  them,  had  in  the  a.  C.jSS. 
late  war  repeatedly  furnifhed  with  corn  their  avowed  enemies  the 
Argives.  That,  on  other  occafions,  the  Mantinrzans  had  unguardedly 
difcovered  their  fecret  hatred  to  Sparta,  rejoicing  in  her  misfortunes, 
and  envying  her  profperity.  That  it  was  time  to  anticipate  this 
dangerous  and  unjuft  animofity ;  for  which  purpofe  the  Spartans 
commanded  them  to  demolifh  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud 
citv,  and  to  return  to  thofe  peaceful  villages  in  which  their  anceftors 
had  lived  and  flourifhed '°.     The  Mantinseans  received  this  propofal 

'  Ma;naltis   argutumque    ncmus    pinofque         9   Hctodot.  I.  vi.  c.  105. 

loquentes  ,0  Xenoph.   Heller.   1.   v.   c.   2.  &  feqq. 

Semper  habct;  fempcr  paflorum  ille  audit     Diodor,  1.  xv.  c.  7.  &  feqq. 

amores 
Panaque,  Sec.        Viro.  Eel.  viii.  v.  22. 

Vol.  II,  H  h  with 
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CHAP.    wit;h  the  indignation  which  it  merited  :  the  ambafladors   retired   in 

XXIX.  ■  ' 

« , »    difguft;  the  Spartans  declared  war;  fummcned  the  affiflance  of  their 

confederates ;   and  a  powerful  army,  commanded  by  king  Agefipo- 
lis,  invaded  the  hoftile  territory. 
Mantlnxa  But  the  moft  deftru&ive  ravages  could  not  bend  the  refolution  of 

the  Mantinseans.  The  ftrength  and  loftinefs  of  their  walls  bade  de- 
fiance to  afTault ;  nor  could  a  regular  fiege  be  undertaken  with  cer- 
tain fuccefs,  as  the  magazines  of  Mantinxa  were  abundantly  ftored 
with  various  kinds  of  grain,  the  crops"  of  the  former  year  having 
been  uncommonly  plentiful.  Agefipolis,  however,  embraced  this 
doubtful  mode  of  attack,  and  drew  firft  a  ditch,  and  then  a  wall 
entirely  round  the  place,  employing  one  part  of  his  troops  in  the 
work,  and  another  in  guarding  the  workmen,  This  tedious  fervice 
exhaufted  the  patience  of  the  befiegers,  without  making  the  firmnefs 
of  the  Mantinseans.  The  Spartans  were  afraid  to  detain  longer  in 
the  field  their  reluctant  confederates ;  but  Agefipolis  propofed  a  new 
mealure,  which  was  attended  with  complete  and  immediate  fuccefs. 
The  river  Ophis,  formed  by  the  collected  torrents  from  mount  An- 
chifius,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  flowed  through  the  plain 
and  the  city  of  Mantinsea.  It  was  a  laborious  undertaking  to  flop 
the  courfe  of  this  copious  ftream ;  which  was  no  fooner  effected 
than  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Mantimea  were  laid  under  wa- 
ter. According  to  the  ufual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications 
of  this  place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being  lefs  liable  to 
break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of  their  courfes,  were  preferred  as 
the  beft  defence  againft  the  battering-engines  then  in  ufe.  But  it  is 
the  inconvenience  of  raw  bricks,  to  be  as  eafily  diffolved  by  water* 
as  wax  is  melted  by  the  fun  ".  The  walls  of  Mantinsa  began  to 
yield,  to  fhake,  to  fall  in  pieces.  The  activity  of  the  inhabitants 
propped  them  with  wood,  but  without  any  permanent  advantage  j 

11  This  is  the  expreflion  of  Paufanias,  in  Arcad.  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river 
Ophis,  omitted  by  Xenophon  and  Diodorus. 

fo 
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fo   that  defpairing  of  being   able  to  exclude  the  enemy,  they  feat    CyLr4P>" 
to  capitulate,  requeuing  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  keep  pof-    ' — ■ — — * 

The  town 

fefhon  of  their  city,  on  condition  that  they  demolifhed  their  ford-  capitulates. 
fications,  and  followed,  in  peace  and  war,  the  fortune  of  Sparta. 

Agefipolis  and  his  counfellors  refufed  to  grant  them  any  other  Hard  condi- 
terms  of  peace  than  thofe  which  had  been  originally  propofed  by  whkh  thein- 
the  republic.  He  obferved,  that  while  they  lived  together  in  one  £om£i£d£ 
populous  city,  their  numbers  expofed  them  to  the  delufions  of  fedi-  ^,bmit- 

*    r  '  Olymp. 

tious  demagogues,  whofe  addrefs  and  eloquence  eafily  feduced  the  xcviii-  4- 
multitude  from  their  real  intereft,  and  deftroyed  the  influence  of 
their  fuperiors  in  rank,  in  wealth,  and  in  wifdom,  on  whofe  attach- 
ment alone  the  Lacedaemonians  could  fafely  depend.  They  infifted, 
therefore,  that  the  Mantinseans  fhould  deftroy  their  houfes  in  the 
city;  feparate  into  four  diftinct  communities  " ;  and  return  to  thofc 
villages  which  their  ancestors  had  inhabited.  The  terror  of  an  im- 
mediate aflault  made  it  neceflary  to  comply  with  this  humiliating 
demand  ;  but  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  democracy,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fixty,  afraid  of  trufting  to  the  capitulation,  were  allowed  to 
fly  from  their  country ;  which  is  mentioned  as  an  inftance  of  mo- 
deration ,3  in  the  Lacedemonian  foldiers,  who  might  have  put  them 
to  death  as  they  pafled  through  the  gates. 

This  tranfa&ion  was  fcarcely  finiihed,  when  the  Spartan  magi-  The  SP^- 

0        tans  regu- 

ftrates  feized  an  opportunity  of  the  domeftic  difcontents  among  the  late,  with  a 

Phliafians,  to  difplay  the  fame  tyrannical  fpirit,  but  with  ftill  greater  the  affairs  of 

exertions  of  feverity.     The  little  republic  of  Phlius^.  like  every  ftate  oiymp. 

of  Greece  in  thofe  unfortunate,  at  leaft  turbulent  times,  was  diftradted  xcix-  '• 

A.C.  384. 
by  factions.     The  prevailing  party  banifhed  their  opponents,  the 

friends   of  Sparta   and   ariftocracy.      They  were  allowed  to  return 

from  exile,  in  confequence  of  the  commands  and  threats  of  Agefi- 

11  Xenophon  fays  four,  Diodorus  five.  lAa.rn.nuv,  werenot  fo  temperate;  vide  Xenoph. 

13  Or  rather  of  good  difcipline;  •m&u.QQu..     p.  552, 
The  nobles  of  the  Mantinsans,  -.,  ?^.7ir<»  t«> 

Hh  2  laus ; 
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C  xxix  P*    ^aus  '* '    but  met  not  Wlth  tbat  re^Pe^ul  treatment  which  feemed 


due  to  perfons  who  enjoyed  fuch  powerful  protection.  They  com- 
plained, and  Agefilaus  again  interfered,  by  appointing  commiffion- 
ers  to  try  and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxious  Phliafians  ;  an 
odious  office,  which  muft  have  been  executed  with  unexampled 
rigour,  fince  the  city  of  Phlius,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by 
a  variety  of  interefts,  thenceforth  continued  invariably  the  ftedfaft 
ally  of  Sparta1  s. 
Embafly  of  Meanwhile   ambafladors    arrived  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,. 

Acanthus  .,  r    ,        _.     .   .  ..     ,  _.  ,_  ,  . 

and  Apollo-  two  cities  of  the  Lhalcidice,  requeuing  the  Lacedsemoman  anittance 
.■tuato  parta.  agajnfl.  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthus.  This  city,  of  which 
we  had  occafion  to  mention  the  foundation  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  was  fituated  nine  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a 
fertile  and  fecure  diftric"t,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus  and  Amnias, 
which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyca,  a  name  improperly  beftowed  on 
the  inmoft  recefs  of  the  Toronaic  gulph.  The  vexatious  govern- 
ment of  Athens  firfl  drove  the  maritime  communities  of  the  Chalci- 
dic  region  within  the  walls  of  Olynthus  ;  the  oppreffive  tyranny  of 
Sparta  obliged  them  to  ftrengthen  thefe  walls,  as  well  as  to  provide 
fufficient  garrifons  to  defend  them  ;  and  the  fubfequent  misfortunes 
of  thofe  domineering  republics,  together  with  the  weaknefs  of  Ma- 
cedon,  encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus  fuccefs- 
fully  to  employ,  in  ofFenuve  war,  the  forces  which  had  been  raifed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  maintain  their  own  independence.  The 
towns  which  they  fubdued  were  either  incorporated  or  aflbciated. 
with  their  own  ;  and  Olynthus  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
whofe  extent,  power,  refources,  and  hopes,  occafioned  juft  alarm 
among  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
They  had  already  conquered  the  fouthern  fhores  of  Macedon,.  which, 
comprehended  the  delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,  indented, 
by  two  great  and  two  fmaller  bays,  and  affording,,  in  the  higheft 

^*  Xenoph.  in  Agefil.  &  Hellen.  1.  v.  p.  553..  "  Ibid.  1.  vii.  p.  624. 

•^  perfedion, 

s 
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perfection,  the  united  benefits  of  agriculture,  pafturage,  and  com-    c^^  p* 

merce.     They   afpired  at  acquiring  the  valuable  diftrict  of  mount    v „ — j 

Pangeus,  whofe  timber  and  mines  alike  tempted  their  ambition  and 
avarice  j  and  Olynthus  being  favourably  fituate  in  the  centre  of 
the  Chalcidice',  itfelf  the  centre  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
coaffo  mio-ht  have  preferved  and  extended  her  dominion,  if  the  am- 
bafladors  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  had  not  completely  effected 
the  object  of  their  commiffion  at  Sparta.  They  applied  to  the 
Ephori,  who  introduced  them  to  the  greater  affembly,  confid- 
ing, not  only  of  the  Spartans  and  Lacedemonians,  but  of  the 
deputies  fent  by  their  confederates.  Cleigenes,  the  Acanthian,  fpoke 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  :  "  We  apprehend,  O  Lacedemonians,  Theypeti- 
and  allies  !  that  amidft  the  multiplied  objects  of  your  care  and  cor-  r.ftance  of 
redion,  you  have  overlooked  a  great  and  growing  diforder  which  \^r^c 
threatens,  like  a  peftilence,  to  infect  and  pervade  Greece.  The  ambi-  JJftSlqfc 
tion  of  the  Olynthians  has  increafed  with  their  power.  By  the  volun- 
tary fubmiffi  on  of  the  fmaller  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  fubdue  the  more  powerful.  Emboldened  by  this 
acceffion  of  ftrength,  they  have  wrefted  from  the  king  of  Macedon 
his  moft  valuable  provinces.  They  actually  poffefs  Pella,  the  greateft 
city  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Amyntas  is  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  remainder  of  his  dominions,  which  he  is  unable  to 
defend.  There  is  not  any  community  iu  Thrace  capable  to  flop 
their  progrefs.  The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike,  but  divided 
country,  refpect  the  authority,  and  court  the  friendlhip  of  the  Olyn- 
thians, who  will  doubtlefs  be  tempted,  to  extend  their  dominion- 
en  that  fide,  in  order  to  augment  the  great  revenues  which  they  de- 
rive from  their  commercial  cities  and  harbours,  by  the  inexhaufl- 
ible  mines  in  mount  Pangeus.  If  this  extenfive  plan  fhould  be  ef- 
fected, what  can  prevent  them  from  acquiring  a  decifive  fuperiority 
by  lea  and  land  ?  and  fhould  they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens 
and  Thebes  (a  meafure  actually  in  agitation),  what  will  become,, 

we 
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C  HA  P.    we  fay  not)  of  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  but  of  its  inde- 

\ ^v '    pendence  and  fafety  ?  The  prefent  emergency,  therefore,  folicits  by 

every  motive  of  intereft  and  of  honour,  the  activity  and  valour  of 
your  republic.     By  yielding  a  feafonable  afliftance  to  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia,  which,  unmoved  by  the  pufillanimous  example  of  their 
neighbours,  have  hitherto  fpurned  the  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats 
of  Olynthus,  you  will  fave  from  oppreflion  two  peaceful  communi- 
ties, and  check  the  ambition  of  an  ufurping  tyrant.     The  reluctant 
fubjects  of  the  Olynthians  will  court  your  protection  ;  and  the  Chal- 
cidian  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  efpecially  as  they  are  not 
yet  infeparably  linked  with  the  capital  by  the  ties  of  intermarriage 
and  confanguinity,  and  by  the   interchange   of  rights  and   poffef- 
fions  "\     When  fuch  a  connection  fhall  take  place  (for  the  Olyn- 
thians have  made  a  law  to  encourage  it),  you  will  be  unable  to 
break  the  force  of  this  powerful  and  dangerous  confederacy." 
The  Spar-"  The  fpeech  of  Cleigenes,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  the  republic 

IffieVto  a Y  to  which  it  was  addreffed,  afford  reafon  to  conjecture  that  the 
baW£ftfuPe-"  ambaffadors  neither  afked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their  own  commu- 
gefted  by        nities,  nor  urged  any  accufation  againft  Olynthus,  which  had  not 

themfelves 


oiymp.  been  previoufly  fuggefted  by  the  Spartan  emiffaries  in  Macedon.   The 

a'  C.  383.     reception  given  to  the  propofal  of  Cleigenes  tends  to  confirm  this  con- 
clufion.  The  Lacedsemonians,  with  affected  impartiality  and  indiffer- 
ence, defired  the  opinion  of  their  allies,  before  declaring  their  own. 
But  there  was  not  any  occafion    to    declare   what  none  could  be 
fo  blind  as  to  miftake.      The  confederates  with  one  confent,    but 
efpecially  thofe  who  wifhed  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  Sparta'7, 
determined    to   undertake   the   expedition  againft  Olynthus.     The 
Spartans  commended  their  refolution,   and  proceeded  to  deliberate 
Their  pre-      concerning  the  ftrength  of  the  army  to  be  raifed,  the  mode  of  levy- 
paiationsfor    •       »t     antj  ^e  t\mc   for  taking  the  field.     It   was  refolved,  that 

the  Olyn-  o       »  ° 

thian  war. 

*•   Emyaf«a»5  xat  tyKtr.aiffi  mtjaMisTuci;.    Xe-  '7  Kat  pa>.ira.  »•  baXofwrai  ^p^crSai  B15  A«- 

noph.  p.  55;.  iK&tifMHmj.    Xenoph.  ibid. 

the 
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the  whole  forces  fhould  amount  to  ten  thoufand  effective  men ;   and    CHAP. 

aaIX. 

a  lift  was  prepared,  containing  the  refpective  contingents  to  be  fur-    « » ' 

nifhed  by  the  feveral  cities.  If  any  ftate  fhould  be  unable  to  fupply  the 
full  complement  of  foldicrs,  money  would  be  taken  in  their  Head,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three-pence  halfpenny)  for  each 
man  ;  but  if  neither  the  troops  nor  the  money  were  fent  in  due 
time,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  punifh  the  difobedience  of  the  ob- 
ftinate  or  neglectful,  by  fining  them  eight  times  the  fum  which 
they  had  been  originally  required  to  contribute. 

The  amban*ador3  then  rofe  up,  and  Cleigenes  again  fpeaking  for 
the  reft,  declared  that  thefe  were  indeed  noble  and  generous  refolu- 
tions ;  but  unfortunately,  could  not  be  executed  with  fuch  prompi- 
tude  as  fuited  the  urgency  of  the  prefent  crifis.  The  dangerous 
fituation  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  demanded  immediate  afliftance. 
He  propofed,  therefore,  that  thofe  troops  which  were  ready,  fhould 
inftantly  take  the  field  ;  and  infilled  on  this  meafure  as  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians  acknowledged  the  expediency  of  the  advice  j   Fir<*  cam- 
and   commanded  Eudamidas,  with  two  thoufand  men,  to  proceed   olynthus. 
without  delay  to  Macedon,  while  his  brother  Phcebidas  collected  a  xcix™z! 
powerful  reinforcement,  in  order  to  follow  him.     A  very  extraor-   A-  C"  -5s3' 
dinary  event,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  fully  to  explain,  retarded 
the  arrival  of  thofe  auxiliaries,  until  the  feafon  for  action  had  been 
nearly  (pent.     But  Eudamidas,  with  his  little  band,  performed  very 
effential  fervice.     He  ftrengthened  the   garrifons  of  fuch  places  as 
were  mod  expofed  to  aftaults  from  the  enemy ;  the  appearance  of  a 
Spartan  army  encouraged  the  fpirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and 
fubjects  of  Olynthus  ;  and  foon  after  his  march  into  the  Chalcidice, 
Eudamidas  received  the  voluntary  furrender  of  Potidxa,  a  city  of 
gres.t  importance  in  the  ifthmus  of  Pallene. 

Such  was  the  firft  campaign  of  a  war  which  Lifted  four  years,  and  Eudamidas 
was  carried  on  under  four  fucceftive  generals.   Eudamidas,  too  much  fla[n*ted  ^ 
5  elated 
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C-JvtvP"    elated  by  hh  firft  fuccefs,  ravaged  the  Olynthian  territory,  and  un~ 

A.  A  1  A* 

*-   ■»-    ■  '    guardedly  approached  the  city.    He  was  intercepted,  conquered,  and 

flain,  and  his  army  difperfed  or  loft  '". 
Second  cam-        Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agefilaus,   whofe  naval  exploits   have 
TefJIims"!"    been  already  mentioned  with  applaufe,  affumed  the  conduct  of  this 
the  brother     diftant  expedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men.     He  was 

ofAgefdaus.  r 

Olymp.  aflifted  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  and  ftill  more  effectually  by 

A.  C,  Vsa.  Derdas,  the  brother  of  that  prince,  and  the  governor,  or  rather  fo- 
vereign,  of  Elymea,  the  moft  weftern  province  of  Macedon,  which 
abounded  in  cavalry.  By  the  united  efforts  of  thefe  formidable 
enemies,  the  Olynthians,  who  had  been  defeated  in  various  ren- 
counters, were  fhut  up  within  their  walls,  and  prevented  from 
cultivating  their  territory.  Teleutias  at  length  marched  with  his 
whole  forces,  in  order  to  invert,  or  if  he  found  an  opportunity, 
to  affault  the  place.  His  furprife  and  indignation  were  excited  by 
the  boldnefs  of  the  Olynthian  horfe,  who  ventured  to  pafs  the  Am- 
nias  in  fight  of  fuch  a  fuperior  army ;  and  he  ordered  the  tar- 
geteers,  who  were  commanded  by  Tlemonidas,  to  repel  their  info- 
lence.  The  cavalry  made  an  artful  retreat  acrofs  the  Amnias, 
and  were  fiercely  purfued  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  latter  had  likewife  palled  the  river,  the  Olyn- 
thians fuddenly  faced  about,  and  charged  them.  Tlemonidas,  with 
above  an  hundred  of  his  companions,  fell  in  the  action.  The  Spar- 
tan general  beheld  with  grief  and  rage  the  fuccefsful  bravery  of  the 
enemy.  Grafping  his  fhield  and  lance,  he  commanded  the  cavalry, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  targeteers,  to  purfue  without  intermif- 
fion  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  advanced  with  lefs 
order  than  celerity.  The  Olynthians  attempted  not  to  flop  their 
progrefs,  till  they  arrived  under  the  walls  and  battlements.  At  that 
moment  the  townfmen    mounted  their  ramparts,    and  affailed  the 

"  Xenoph.  p.  556= 

enemy 
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enemy  with  a  mower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  mil-    C  H  A  i\ 
file  weapon,   which  greatly  added  to  the  confufion  occafioned  by    *•_ — » — ■* 
the  rapidity  of  their  march.     Meanwhile  the  flower  of  the  Olynthian 
troops,   who  had  been  purpofely  drawn  up  behind  the  gates,  fal- 
lied  forth  with  irrefiftible  violence  ;    Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  Teleutias 
his  men,  was  (lain  in  the  firft  onfet ;    the  Spartans  who  attended   feated  and" 
him  gave  ground  ;  the  whole  army  was  repelled,  and  purfued  with         ' 
great  (laughter,  while   they  fled  in  fcattered  diforder   towards  the 
friendly  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apollonia,  Spartolus,  and  Potidsea  "9. 

This    mortifying  difafter  did  not   cool  the  ardour  of  the   Spar-   Third  cam- 
tans  for   gaining   pofleffion  of  Olynthus.     In  the  year  three  hun-  king^geiU 
dred    and   eighty-one  before  Chrifl,    which   was   the   third  of  the  J^1'^ 
war,    they    lent    Agefipolis,  with    a    powerful    reinforcement,   into  xcix  4- 
Macedon.     The  arrival   of  this    prince,    early   in    the    fpring,    re- 
vived the  hopes  of    the    vanquished,    and    confirmed   the    attach- 
ment of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies.      He  invaded  and  ravaged  fuch 
parts  of  the  Olynthian  territory  as  had  been  fpared  in  former  incur- 
iions,  and  took  by  ftorm  the  flrong  city  of  Torona.     But  while  he  who  dies  of  a 

Ctilcn  t.  Lire 

prepared  to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages  for  rendering  his  fuc- 
cefs  complete,  he  was  feized  by  a  calenture,  a  difeafe  incident  to 
warm  climates,  and,  as  the  name  exprefles,  affecting  the  patient 
with  a  painful  fenfation  of  burning  heat,  which  he  is  eager  to  extin- 
guish by  the  mod  violent  and  dangerous  remedies".  Agefipolis 
had  lately  vifited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Aphytis,  a  maritime  town 
on  the  Toranaic  gulph,  In  the  paroxyfm  of  his  diforder,  he  longed 
for  the  fanning  breezes,  the  (hady  walks  and  groves,  and  the 
cool  cryftalline  dreams,  of  that  delightful  retreat.  His  attendants 
indulged  his  inclination,  but  could  not  fave  his  life.     He  died  on 

19  Xenoph.  p.  561.  &  feqq.  calenture,  and  have  thrown  thcmfelves  into 

*'J  It  is  fuppofed,  with  great  probability,  the  fea.  Cyclopxd.   Par.  ad  voc.     The  dif- 

that   the  failors  who  fuddeniy   difappear  in  order  is  examined  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Phil.  Tranf. 

the  Mediterranean,  during  the  heatoffum-  Abridg.   vol.  iv. 

mer,  have  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  the 

Vol.  II.  I  i  the 
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Fourth  cam- 
paign under 
Polybiades. 
Olymp.  c.  1. 
A.C.  380. 


Olynthus 
finally  fub- 
mits. 


Pella  reftored 
to  Amyntas, 
and  conti- 
nues thence- 
forth the  ca- 
pital of  Ma- 
cedon. 


the  feventh  day  of  the  difeaie,  within  the  precincts  of  the  confe- 
crated  ground.  His  remains,  embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed 
to  Sparta "'.  His  brother  Cleombrotus  fucceeded  to  the  throne  ; 
and  Polybiades,  a  general  of  experience  and  capacity,  was  inverted 
with  the  command  in  Macedon. 

Polybiades,  imitating  the  example  of  his  predeceffors,  conducted 
a  powerful  reinforcement  againft  Olynthus,  which  was  completely 
furrounded  by  land,  while  a  fquadron  of  Lacedaemonian  gallies 
blocked  up  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Mecyberna.  The  events 
of  the  fiege,  which  lafted  eight  or  ten  months,  have  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  record.  It  is  probable  that  the  Olynthians  no 
longer  ventured  to  fally  forth  againft  fuch  a  fuperior  force  :  yet  they 
rauft  have  been  exceedingly  diftrefTed  by  famine  before  their  obfti- 
nacy  could  be  determined  to  capitulate.  They  formally  relinquifhed 
all  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chalcidice  :  they  ceded  the  Mace- 
donian cities  to  their  ancient  fovereign  ;  and  engaged,  by  folemn 
oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the  commands  of  their  Spartan 
confederates  and  mafters ".  In  confequence  of  this  humiliating 
treaty,  or  rather  of  this  abfolute  fubmimon  of  the  Olynthians,  Poly- 
biades led  off  his  victorious  army,  and  Amyntas  forfook  the  royal  re- 
fidence  of  iEgae  or  Edeffa,  and  re-eftablifhed  his  court  at  Pella,  a 
place  of  great  ftrength  and  beauty,  fituate  on  an  eminence,  which,, 
with  an  adjoining  plain  of  confiderable  extent,  was  defended  by 
the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias,  and  by  impervious  lakes  and  morafTes.. 
The  city  was  diftant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  iEgean  fea,  with 
which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers* 
It  had  been  of  old  founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
conquered  and  peopled  j  but  in  confequence  of  the  misfortunes 
and  furrender  of  Olynthus,  Pella  became,  and  thenceforth  continued  j. 
the  capital  of  Macedon. 


Xenoph,  p.  564. 


Ibid.  p.  565. 


The 
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war,  breathed  the  fame  fpirit  with  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  —u~  ^ 
proved  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  prepared  terprife  of 
to  aggrandife  the  Barbarians  on  every  fide,  in  order  to  obtain  their  p^J^das!™ 
amftance  towards  extending  their  own  dominion  in  Greece.  This 
felfifh  and  cruel  fyitem  of  policy  deferved  the  indignation  and  re- 
fentment  of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  who  were  at  length  excited 
againft  Sparta  by  a  very  extraordinary  tranfaclion,  to  which  we  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  allude.  When  Eudamidas  undertook  the  ex- 
pedition againfl  Olynthus,  it  was  intended  that  his  brother  Phcebidas 
ihould  follow  him  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men.  This  power- 
ful reinforcement  marched  from  Peloponnefus,  and,  in  their  journey 
northwards,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was 
then  torn  by  the  inveterate  hoftility  of  contending  factions.  Ifme- 
nias,,whofe  name  has  already  occurred  on  a  very  diftionourable  oc- 
cafion, headed  the  democratical  party ;  Leontiades  fupported  the  in- 
tereft  of  Sparta  and  ariflocracy ;  and  both  were  inverted  with  the 
orchonjlolp _  the  chief  magiftracy  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not 
abfolutely  certain  that  Phcebidas  had  previous  orders  to  interfere  in 
this  diflention  13,  when  he  was  accofted  by  Leontiadas,  "  who  ex- 
horted him  to  feize  the  opportunity,  which  fortune  had  thrown  in 
his  way,  of  performing  a  fignal  fervice  to  his  country.  He  then 
explained  to  the  Lacedaemonian  the  diftracted  flate  of  Thebes,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  might  become  mafter  of  the  citadel  j  fo 
that  while  his  brother  Eudamidas  was  carrying  on  the  war  againft 
Olynthus,  he  himfelf  would  acquire  pofleffion  of  a  much  greater 
city    . 

A  contemporary  hiftorian,  whofe  known  partiality  for  the  Lace-  jn  t;me  0f 
dsemonians  difpofed  him  to  regard  this  fingular  enterprife  as  an  ait  ]££"  ^ 

Theban  cita- 
*3  Diodorus  boldly  aflerts  that  Phcebidas     ceal  the    injuftice  of  the  community.  dr- 

afted by  orders  of  his   republic,  and  that        2+  Xenoph.  p.  297.  &  feqq.     Plutarch  in        ymP* 
the  feigned    complaints   againft    him    were     Pelopid.  Diodor.  p.  457.  a    A    \%, 

nothing  but  a  mafk  to  difguife  or  to  con- 

I  i  2  of 
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CXXIXP'  °*"  Pr'ivate  audacity,  reprefents  Phoebidas  as  a  man  of  a  light  and 
<■  -»-  — >  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fame  of  a  fplendid  action  more  than  life 
itfelf,  and  who  embraced,  with  childifh  tranfports  of  joy Is,  the  pro- 
pofal  of  Leontiades.  The  mode  of  executing  their  plan  was  foon 
fettled  between  them.  To  elude  fufpicion  Phoebidas  made  the  ufual 
preparations  for  continuing  his  journey,  when  he  was  fuddenly  re- 
called by  his  aflbciate.  It  was  the  month  of  July  ;  the  heat  was  in- 
tenfe  ;  and,  at  mid-day,  few  or  no  paffengers  were  to  be  feen  in  the 
roads  or  ftreets.  The  Theban  matrons  celebrated  the  feftival  of  Ceres, 
and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to  preferve  the  hope  of  a  favour- 
able harveft.  The  appropriated  fcene  of  their  female  worfhip  was 
the  Cadmaea,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates  had  been  purpofely 
thrown  open,  and  which  was  totally  defencelefs,  as  the  males  were 
univerfally  excluded  from  this  venerable  ceremony.  Every  circum- 
ftance  confpired  to  facilitate  the  defign  of  Leontiades,  who  conducted 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  fortrefs,  without  finding  the  fmalleft  op- 
pofition.  He  immediately  defcended  to  the  fenate,  which,  though 
it  ufually  affembled  in  the  Cadmsea,  was  then  fitting  in  the  market- 
place ;  declared  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acted  by  his  advice, 
and  without  any  purpofe  of  hoftility ;  feized  Ifmenias  with  his  own 
hand  as  a  difturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  ordered  the  other 
leaders  of  the  republican  faction  to  be  taken  into  fafe  cuftody. 
Many  were  caught  and  imprifoned,  and  about  four  hundred  efcaped 
to  Athens XB. 
The  meafure  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta,  the  fenate  and  af- 
AgPefilaus.  Y  fembly  refounded  with  real  or  well  feigned  complaints  againit  the 
madnefs  of  Phoebidas,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had  vio- 
lently feized  a  place  in  alliance  and  amity  with  the  republic.  Age- 
filaus,  however,  undertook  his  defence  ;  his  ambitious  mind  had 
long  fomented  the  domineering  arrogance  of  his  country  ;    poflibly 

w  A«x»a^0i)  is  the  expreffion  ufed  by  Xenophon.  M  Xenoph.  p.  557. 

he 
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he  had  prompted  the  enterprife  of  Phcebidas,  which  he  warmly  ap- 
proved ;    and  his   influence  being  as  extenfive   as   his  abilities,   he    ' * 

ealily  perfuadcd  his  countrymen  to  juftify  the  fortunate  rafhnefs  *7  of 
that  commander,  by  keeping  pofleifion  of  the  Theban  citadel. 

During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained  in  the  Cadmasa,  a  gar-   The  cruelties 
rifon  of  fifteen  hundred  men-.     Protected  by  fuch  a  body  of  foreign  drive  the 
troops,  whicii  might  be  reinforced  on  the  fhorteft  warning,  the  par-   defpairT 
tifans  of  ariftocracy  acquired  an  ablblute  afcendant  in  the  affairs  of 
the  republic,  which  they  conducted   in  fuch  a  manner  as  heft  fuited 
their  own  intereft,  and   the  convenience  of  Sparta.     Without  pre- 
tending to  defcribe  the  banilhments,  confiscations,  and  murders,  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe   of  general 
hiftory  to  obferve,  that  the  miferable  victims  of  their  vengeance  fuf- 
fered  fimilar  calamities  to   thofe  which  afliided  Athens  under  the 
thirty  tyrants.     The  feverity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  defpair ;    and  both  the  perfecuted  exiles  abroad,  and  the 
oppreffed  fubjedts  at  home,  prepared  to  embrace  any  meafures,  how- 
ever daring  and  hazardous,  which  promifed  them  a  faint  hope  of 
relief 18. 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  Confpiracy 
and  whofe  perfons  were  now  loudly  demanded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelo-  ban  exiles." 
pidas,  the  fon  of  Hippocles,  a  youth  whofe  diftinguifhed  advantages   a^C^tS  3* 
might  juftly  render  him  an  object  of  envy,  before  he  was  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.     He  yielded   to  none  in   birth ; 
he  furpalTed  all  in  fortune  ;    he  excelled  in  the  manly  exercifes  fo 
much   efteemed  by  the   Greeks,  and  was  unrivalled  in  qualities  (till 
more  eflimable,  generofity  and  courage.     He  had  an  hereditary  at- 
tachment to  the  democratic  form   of  policy ;    and,  previous  to  the 

17  To  fave  appearances,   however,  Phce-         M  Xenoph.  Hellen.  J.  v.  c.  iv.     Plut.  in 
bidas  was  fined.     Ev'en  his  accufers  were  of      Pelopid.  idem  de  genio  Socratb,  p.  322.  Sc 
fended,  not  at  his  injuitice,  but  at  his  aft-     feqq, 
ing  without  orders      Xenoph.  ibid.  &  Plu- 
tarch, vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

j  late. 
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AfliP.ed  by 
Phyllidas, 
fecretary  to 
the  Theban 
council. 


The  time 
and  means 
of  execution 
adjulted. 


late  melancholy  revolution,  was  marked  out  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  adherents  as  the  perfon  moft  worthy  of  adminiftering  the  go- 
vernment. Pelopidas  had  often  conferred  with  his  fellow-iiifferers 
at  Athens  about  the  means  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  re- 
ftoring  the  democracy ;  encouraging  them  by  the  example  of  the 
patriotic  Thrafybulus,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  iffued  from 
Thebes,  and  effected  a  fimiiar,  but  (till  more  difficult,  enterprife. 
While  they  fecretly  deliberated  on  this  important  object,  Mello,  one 
of  the  exiles,  introduced  to  their  nocturnal  atTembly  his  friend 
Phyllidas,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Thebes  ;  a  man  whofe  enter- 
prifing  activity,  Angular  addrefs,  and  crafty  boldnefs,  juftly  entitle 
him  to  the  regard  of  hiflory. 

Phyllidas  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  caufe  of  the  exiles ;  yet  by 
his  insinuating  complaifance,  and  officious  fervility,  he  had  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias,  and  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, or  rather  tyrants19,  of  the  republic.  In  bufinefs  and  in 
pleafure,  he  rendered  himfelf  alike  neceffary  to  his  mailers  j  his  dili- 
gence and  abilities  had  procured  him  the  important  office  of  fecre- 
tary  to  the  council ;  and  he  had  lately  promifed  to  Archias  and 
Philip,  the  two  moft  licentious  of  the  tyrants,  that  he  would  give 
them  an  entertainment,  during  which  they  might  enjoy  the  conver- 
fation  and  the  perfons  of  the  fineft  women  in  Thebes.  '  The  day  was 
appointed  for  this  infamous  rendezvous,  which  thefe  magifterial  de- 
bauchees expected  with  the  greater!  impatience ;  and,  in  the  interval, 
Phyllidas  fet  out  for  Athens,  on  pretence  of  private  bufinefs30. 

In  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  adjufted  for  executing 
the  confpiracy.  A  body  of  Theban  exiles  affembled  in  the  Thriafian 
plain,  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  where  feven3',  or  twelve31,  of  the 
youngeft  and  moft  enterprifing,  voluntarily  offered  themfelves  to 
enter  the  capital,  and  to  co-operate  with  Phyllidas  in  the  deftruction 
of  the  majriftrates.     The  diftance  between  Thebes  and  Athens  was 


49  Tv.v  nip  Pi^yXa.;  Ttfa.i.oa.      XenOph. 

3°  Xenoph.  p.  566. 

9 


31   Xenoph.  p.  566. 
21  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid. 


about 
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about  thirty-five  miles.    The  confpirators  had  thirteen  miles  to  march   c  HA  p. 

A  \  I  A. 

through  a  hoftile  territory.     They  dilguifed  themfelves  in  the  drefs   *■ *— — f. 

of  peafants,  arrived  at  the  city  towards  evening  with  nets  and 
hunting  poles,  and  paffed  the  gates  without  fufpicion.  During  that 
night,  and  the  fucceeding  day,  the  houfe  of  Charon,  a  wealthy  and 
refpectable  citizen,  the  friend  of  Phyllidas,  and  a  determined  enemy 
of  the  ariftocracy,  afforded  them  a  fecure  refuge,  till  the  favourable 
moment  fummoned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the  artful  fecretary  had  Fidelity  of 
prepared  his  long-expected  entertainment  in  the  treafury.     Nothing  rators  to  eaek 
had  been  omitted  that  could  flatter  the  fenfes,  and  lull  the  activity 
of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  pleafure.     But  a  fecret  and  obfcure  ru- 
mour, which  had  fpread  in  the  city,  hung,  like  a  drawn  dagger  over 
the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  feftivity.     It  had  been  darkly  reported, 
that  fome  unknown  ftrangers,  fuppofed  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles, 
had  been  received  into  the  houfe  of  Charon.     All  the  addrefs  of 
Phyllidas  could  not  divert  the  terrors  of  his  guefts.     They  difpatched 
one  of  their  lienors  or  attendants  to  demand  the  immediate  prefence 
of  Charon.     The  confpirators  were  already  buckling  on  their  ar- 
mour, in  hopes  of  being  immediately  fummoned  to  execute  their 
purpofe.     But  what  was  their  aftonifhment  and  terror,  when  their 
hoft  and  protector  was  fternly  ordered  to  appear  before   the  ma- 
gistrates !    The  moft  fanguine  were  perfuaded  that  their  defign  had 
become  public,   and   that   they  muft  all   miferably  perifh,   without 
effecting  any  thing  worthy  of  their  courage.     After  a  moment  of 
dreadful  reflection,  they  exhorted  Charon  to  obey  the  mandate  with- 
out delay.     But  that  firm  and   patriotic  Theban  firft  went  to  the 
apartment  of  his  wife,  took  his  infant  fon,  an  only  child,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  Pelopidas  and  Mello,  requefting  them  to  retain   in 
their  hands  this  deareft  pledge  of  his  fidelity.     They  unanimoufly 
declared  their  entire  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  entreated  him  to 
remove  from  danger  a  helplefs  infant,  who  might  become,  in  fome 

future 
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CHAP,    future  time,  the  avenger  of  his  country's  wrongs.     But  Charon  was 

XXIX- 

,— — v '  inflexible,  declaring,  "  That  his  fon  could  never  afpire  at  a  hap- 
pier fortune,  than  that  of  dying  honourably  with  his  father  and 
friends." 

Their  diffi-  So  faying,  he  addrefled  a  fhort  prayer  to  the  gods,  embraced  his 

mulation  and  '  '  a 

addrefs.  affociates,  and  departed.     Before  he  arrived  at  the  treafury,  he  was 

met  by  Archias  and  Phyllidas.  The  former  afked  him,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  other  magiftrates,  whofe  anxiety  had  brought  them  from 
table,  "  Who  are  thofe  flrangers  faid  to  have  arrived  the  other  day, 
and  to  be  entertained  in  your  family  r"  Charon  had  compofed  his 
countenance  fo  artfully,  and  retorted  the  queftion  with  fuch  well- 
diflembled  furprife,  as  confiderably  quieted  the  folicitude  of  the 
tyrants,  which  was  totally  removed  by  a  whifper  of  Phyllidas,  "  That 
the  abfurd  rumour  had  doubtlefs  been  fpread  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
that  of  difturbing  their  pleafures." 
The  Theban  They  had  fcarcely  returned  to  the  banquet,  when  Fortune,  as  if 
Tfllffinated.  {he  had  taken  pleafure  to  confound  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  railed 
up  a  new  and  mod  alarming  danger.  A  courier  arrived  from  Athens 
with  every  mark  of  hafte  and  trepidation,  deliring  to  fee  Archias,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  an  Athenian  magiftrate  of  the  fame 
name,  his  ancient  friend  and  gueft.  This  letter  revealed  the  con- 
fpiracy ;  a  fecret  not  entrufted  to  the  meflenger,  who  had  orders, 
however,  to  requeft  Archias  to  read  the  difpatch  immediately,  as 
containing  matters  of  the  utmofl  importance.  But  that  carelefs 
voluptuary,  whofe  thoughts  were  totally  abforbed  in  the  expected 
fcene  of  pleafure,  replied  with  a  fmile,  "  Bufinefs  to-morrow  ;"  de- 
pofited  the  letter  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch,  on  which,  according 
to  ancient  cuftom,  he  lay  at  the  entertainment ;  and  refumed  his 
converfaticn  with  Phyllidas  concerning  the  ladies,  whom  he  had 
promifed  to  introduce.  Matters  were  now  come  to  a  crifis ;  Phyl- 
lidas retired  for  a  moment ;  the  confpirators  were  put  in  motion ; 
their  weapons  concealed  under  the  flowing  fwell  of  female  attire,  and 

their 
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their  countenances  overfhadowed  and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and    CHAP. 

r  .  XXIX. 

garlands.     In  this  diiguife  they  were  prefented  to  the  magistrates,    i_ — «—-j 

intoxicated  with  wine  and  folly.  At  a  given  fignal  they  drew  their 
daggers,  and  effected  their  purpofe  3!.  Charon  and  Mello  were  the 
principal  actors  in  this  bloody  fcene,  which  was  entirely  directed  by 
Phyllidas.  But  a  more  difficult  talk  remained.  Leontiades,  with 
other  abettors  of  the  tyranny,  flill  lived,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
their  affociates.  The  confpirators,  encouraged  by  their  firfl  fuccefs, 
and  conducted  by  Phyllidas,  gained  admifhon  into  their  houfes  fuc- 
ceffively,  by  means  of  the  unfufpected  fecretary.  On  the  appearance 
of  diforder  and  tumult,  Leontiades  feized  his  fvvord,  and  boldly  pre- 
pared for  his  defence.  Pelopidas  had  the  merit  of  deftroying  the 
principal  author  of  the  Theban  fervitude  and  difgrace.  His  affo- 
ciates perifhed  without  refiftance ;  men  whofe  names  may  be  con- 
figned  to  juft  oblivion,  fince  they  were  diflinguifhed  by  nothing 
memorable  but  their  cruel  and  oppreflive  tyranny. 

The  meafures  of  the  confpirators  were  equally  vigorous  and  prudent.  The  pri- 
Before  alarming  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  prifons,  ^liberty, 
which  were  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  arbitrary 
power.  Every  door  was  open  to  Phyllidas.  The  captives,  tranf- 
ported  with  joy  and  gratitude,  increafed  the  ftrength  of  their  deli- 
verers. They  broke  open  the  arfenals,  and  provided  themfelves  with 
arms.  The  ftreets  of  Thebes  now  refounded  with  alarm  and  terror ; 
every  houfe  and  family-were  filled  with  confufion  and  uproar ;  the 
inhabitants  were  univerfally  in  motion  ;  fome  providing  lights,  others 
running  in  wild  diforder  to  the  public  places,  and  all  anxioufly  wifh- 
ing  the  return  of  day,  that  they  might  difcover  the  unknown  caufe 
of  this  nocturnal  tumult. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  filence,  which  interrupted  the  noiic  Epaminon- 
of  fedition,  a  herald  proclaimed,  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  iaCu°g"ats.  * 

33  Xenoph.  p.  567.     Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.     Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  4;o. 

Vol.  II.  Kk  death 
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CvLv  P"  death  of  the  tyrants,  and  fummoned  to  arms  the  friends  of  liberty 
v. — *— — >  and  the  republic.  Among  others  who  obeyed  the  welcome  invita- 
tion was'Epaminondas,  the  fon  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of  the  moil 
illuftrious  merit ;  who  united  the  wifdom  of  the  fage,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  hero,  with  the  practice  of  every  mild  and  gentle 
virtue;  unrivalled  in  knowledge  and  in  eloquence;  in  birth,  valour, 
and  patriotifm,  not  inferior  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted an  early  friendfhip.  The  principles  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofophy34,  which  he  had  diligently  ftudied  under  Lyfis  of  Tarentum, 
rendered  Epaminondas  averfe  to  engage  in  the  confpiracy,  left  he 
might  embrue  his  hands  in  civil  blood35.  But  after  the  fword  was 
once  drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of  his  friends  and 
conntry ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  brave  and  gene- 
rous youths  who  had  reluctantly  endured  the  double  yoke  of  domeftic 
and  foreign  tyranny. 
Jeheo^eban  The  approach  of  morning  had  brought  the  Theban  exiles,  in  arms, 
reftored.         from  the  Thriafian  plain.     The  partifans  of  the  confpirators   were 

Olymp.  *  l 

c  3-  continually  increafed  by  a  confluence  of  new  auxiliaries  from  every 

quarter  of  the  city.     Encompaffed  by  fuch  an  invincible  band   of 

adherents,  Pelopidas  and  his  aflbciates  proceeded  to  the  market-place; 

fummoned  a  general  aflembly  of  the  people ;  explained  the  necefiity, 

the  object,  and  the  extent  of  the  confpiracy;  and,  with  the  univerfal 

approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  reftored  the  democratic  form  of 

government'6. 

The  revoln-         Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity  may  be  difcovered  in  the  hiftory 

nicated  to       of  every  nation.    But  the  revolution  of  Thebes  difplayed  notlefs  wif- 

jiians  Vho      dom  of  defign,  than  enterprifmg  gallantry  in  execution.    Amidft  the  tu- 

"eUi"1  *he      mult  of  action,  and  ardour  of  victory,  the  confpirators  poflefled  fufEcient 

Lacedaemo-     COolnefs  and  forefight  to  reflect  that  the  Cadmsea,  or  citadel,  which 

nian  garri- 
fon. 

3+  See  Vol.  I.  p.  391 — 40S.  3S  Plutarch,  de  gemo  Socratis,  p.  279,  &  paflim. 

36  Xenoph.  Diodor.  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 

was 
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was  held   by  a  Lacedaemonian   garrifon    of  fifteen   hundred   men,    G**. A  p- 
would  be  reinforced,  on  the  nrft  intelligence  of  danger,  by  the  re-    *- — v-— * 
fentful  activity  of  Sparta.     To  anticipate  this  alarming  event,  which 
muft  have  rendered  the  confluences  of  the  confpiracy  incomplete 
and  precarious,  they  commanded  the  meflenger,  whom,  immediately 
after  the   deftruction  of  the   tyrants,   they  had   difpatched  to  their 
friends  in  the  Thriafian  plain,   to  proceed  to  Athens,   in   order  to 
communicate  the  news  of  a  revolution  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  agreeable  to  that  ftate,  and  to  folicit  the  immediate  affiftance 
of  the  Athenians,  whofe  fuperior  (kill  in  attacking  fortified  places 
was  acknowledged  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     This  meflage  was 
attended  with  the  moft  falutary  effects.     The  acute  difcernment  of 
the  Athenians   eagerly  feized  the  precious   opportunity  of  weaken- 
ing Sparta",  which,  if  once  neglected,  might  never  return.     Several 
thoufand  men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no  time  was  loft,  either 
in  the  preparation,  or  in  the  journey,  fince  they  reached  Thebes  the 
day  after  Pelopidas  had  re-eftablifhed  the  democracy. 

The  feafonable  arrival   of  thofe    auxiliaries,    whofe   celerity  ex-  TIie  ex- 
ceeded the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Thebans,  increafed  the  ardour  ders. 
of  the  latter  to  attack  the  citadel.     The  events  of  the  fiege  are  va-  c.  }3.  p' 
rioufly   related  3\       According   to  the   moft  probable   account,   the   A" c"  378* 
garrifon  made  a  very  feeble  refiftance,  being  intimidated  by  the  im- 
petuous alacrity  and  enthufiafm,  as  well  as  the  increafing  numbers  of 
the  aftailants,  who  already  amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  men,  and 
received  continual  accefllons  of  ftrength  from  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Bceotia.     Only  a  few  days  had  elapfed,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
defired  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  fafety 
with  their  arms.      Their  propofal  was  readily  accepted ;  but  they 
feem  not  to  have  demanded,  or  at  leaft  not  to  have  obtained,  any 

37  Dinarch.  Orat.  contra  Demollh.  p.  100.     phon    and  Plutarch,    whom    I  have   chiefly 
33  Diodorus   differs  entirely    from   Xeno-     followed. 

K  k  2  terms 
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CJL™P"  terms  of  advantage  or  fecurity  for  thofe  unfortunate  Thebans,  whofe 
attachment  to  the  Spartan  intereft  ftrongly  folicited  their  protection. 
At  the  firft  alarm  of  fedition,  thefe  unhappy  men,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  greater  part  of 
them  cruelly  perifhed  by  the  refentment  of  their  countrymen ;  a 
remnant  only  was  i'aved  by  the  humane  interpofition  of  the  Athe- 
nians39. So  juftly  had  Epaminondas  fufpected,  that  the  revolution 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  effufion  of  civil  blood. 

39  Xenoph.  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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CHAP.       XXX. 

The  Boeotian  War. — Unfuccefsful  Attempt  of  Sphodrius 
againft  the  Pirceus. — Doubts  concerning  Xenophons 
Account  of  that  TraftfaSlion. — Agefilaus  invades  Bceo- 
tia. — Military  Succefs  of  the  Thebans. — Naval  Suc- 
cefs  of  the  Athenians. — Congrefs  for  Peace  under  the 
Mediation  of  Artaxerxes. — Rpaminondas^  Deputy 
fro?n  Thebes. — Cleombrotus  invades  Bceotia. — Battle 
of  LeuBra. — State  of  Greece. —  Jafon  of  Theffaly. — 
His  Chara&er  and  Views. — Ajfajfmated  in  the  midfl 
of  his  ProjeBs. 


T 


H  E  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride    c  H  A  P. 
and  tyranny  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  latter  re-    ,   xxx-    j 
public  prepared  to  punifh,  with  due  feverity,  what  they  affected  to   TheBceotian 
term  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their  fubjects.     The  Thebans  were   oiymp.  0  3. 
firmly  refolved   to   maintain  the  freedom  which  they  had  aflumed  ; 
and  thefe  diipofitions  on  both  fides  occafioned   a   memorable   war, 
which,   having  lafted  with  little   interruption    during    kven   years, 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Leuclra,  which  produced  a  total  revolution 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agefilaus  had  long  infpired,  or  directed,  the   Firft  cam- 
ambitious  views  of  his  country.     He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could   j^'eombro-' 
not  avoid  the  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  fituation  ;  and  fear-  tuSl 
ing  to  increafe  the  latter,  he  allowed  the  conduct  of  the  Theban 
war  to  be  committed  to  the  inexperience  of  his  unequal  colleague. 
±  In 
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CHAP.  jn  tJie  heart  of  a  fevere  winter,  Cleombrotus,  with  a  well-appointed 
v.  -.-  _?  army,  entered  Boeotia.  His  prefence  confirmed  the  obedience  of 
Thefpias,  Plataea,  and  other  inferior  communities.  He  defeated 
fome  ftraggling  parties  of  the  Thebans,  repelled  their  incurfions,  ra- 
vaged their  territory,  burned  their  villages,  but  attempted  not  to 
make  any  impreffion  on  the  well-defended  ftrength  of  their  city. 
After  a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  home,  leaving  a  nu- 
merous garrifon  in  Thefpise,  commanded  by  Sphodrias,  a  general 
of  great  enterprife,  but  little  prudence. 
Sphodrias  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the  nearer  view  of  dan- 

garrifon  in      gei",  publicly  difavowed   the   afliftance    which    they    had    given  to 
l  hefpiae.        Thebes  ;    and  having  difgraced,    banifhed,    or  put  to  death ',    the 
advifers  of  that  daring  meafure,  renewed  their  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Etratagemof  The  Thebans    felt  the  full  importance  of  this  defection,    and   left 
widening  the  nothing  untried  to  prevent  its  fatal  tendency,  a  defign  (could  we 
^eenVthens  Deueve  tradition)  in  which  they  fucceeded  by  a  very  lingular  flrata- 
and  Sparta,     gem.     The  light  and  rafh  character  of  Sphodrias  was  well  known, 
we  are  told,    to  the  Theban  chiefs,    who  employed  fecret  emiffa- 
ries  to  perfuade  him,  by  arguments  mofl  flattering  to  his  paflions,  to 
attack   by   furprife    the    imperfectly   repaired  harbour    of  Athens. 
Thefe  artful  minifters  of  deceit  reprefented  to  Sphodrias,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  of  his  valour,  to  employ  the  arms  oi 
Sparta  in  a  predatory  war,    while  an  object  of  far  more  import- 
ance and  glory  naturally  folicited  the  activity  of  his   enterprifing 
mind.     "  The  Thebans,  indeed,  were  vigilant  in  guard  ;  and,  be- 
ing animated  by  the  enthufiafm  of  newly-recovered  freedom,  were 
determined,  rather  than   furrender,  to   bury  themfelves   under  the 
ruins  of  their  country.     But  their  fecret  and  perfidious  ally,  whofe 
affiftance  had  recently  enabled  them  to  throw  ofF  the  Spartan  yoke, 
was  lulled  in  fecurity.      The    moment    had    arrived    for  crufhing 

*  Xenoph.  p.  334.     I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Xenophon  and  Diuarchus,  cited 
above. 

the 
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the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians,  by  furprifmg  the  Piraeus,    c  ^ £  P. 

their  principal  ornament  and  defence  ;  an  action  which  would  be    » v— — > 

celebrated  by  pofterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of  Phsebidas,  who, 
during  the  time  alfo  of  an  infidious  peace,  had  feized  the  Theban 
citadel  \" 

The  diftance  between  Thebes  and  Thefpia?,  which  was  not  more  Unfuccefsful 

.  attempt  of 

than  twenty  miles,  furnifhed  an  eafy  opportunity  for  carrying  on  Sphodrias  to 
thefe  fecret  practices  ;  but  the  diftance,  which  exceeded  forty  miles,  rsus, 
between  Thebes  and  Athens,  rendered  the  enterprife  of  Sphodrias 
abortive.     He  marched  from  Thefpise  with  the  flower  of  his  gar- 
rifon,   early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  reach  the  Piraeus  before 
the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding  day.    But  he  was  furprifed  by  the  return 
of   light    in    the    Thriaiian    plain.       The    borough    of  Eleufis  was 
alarmed  ;  the   report  flew  to   Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with  their 
ufual  alacrity,  feized  their  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
The  mad  defign,  and  the  ftill  greater  madnefs  of  Sphodrias,  in  ra- 
vaging  the  country  during  his   retreat,  provoked  the   fury  of  the 
Athenians.     They  immediately  feized  the  perfons  of  fuch  Lacede- 
monians as  happened   to  refide  in  their  city.     They  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  Sparta,  complaining,  in  the  moft  indignant  terms,  of  the  in- 
fult  of  Sphodrias.     The  Spartans  difavowed  his  conduct.     He  was 
recalled  and  tried,  but  faved  from  death  by  the  authority  of  Agefi- 
laus.     This  powerful  protection  was  obtained  by  the  interceflion  of 
his   ion  Cleonymus,    the    beloved    companion   of  Archidamus,  the 
fon  and  fucceflbr  of  the  Spartan  king.     Archidamus  pleaded,  with 
the  modeft  eloquence  of  tears,  for  the  father  of  a  friend,  his  equal  in 
years  and"  valour,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  the  moft 
tender   affection.      Cleonymus  declared    on   this  occaiion,    that  he 
fhould  never  difgrace  the  ardent  attachment  of  the  royal   youth  : 
and  illuftrious  as  Archidamus  afterwards  became,  Xenophon  affirms, 

5  Xenoph.  p.  340.     Diodorus,  p.  472. 

that 
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Cxxx  P'    t^iat   ^*s  ear^7  anc^  unalterable  love   of  Cleonyinus  forms  not  the 
v— -v — -*    fhadc,  but  rather  the  faireft  light,  of  his  amiable  and  exalted  cha- 
racter *, 
Doubts  con-        Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfaction,  given  originally  by  Xe- 

ccrning  Xe-  °  a  j       j 

nophon'sac-    nophon,  and  faithfully  copied  by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 

count  of  this  .  .  .  - 

tianfaaion.      But  there  is  fome  reafon  to  lufpedr.  that  Agenlaus  was  not  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ambitious  and  unwarrantable  defign  of  Spho- 
drias ;    that  the  Spartans    would  have   approved  the  meafure,   had 
it  been   crowned  with  fuccefs  ;    and  that   even  the  philofophic  Xe- 
nophon,  a  partial  admirer  of  Agenlaus  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  has 
employed  the  perfuafive  fimplicity  of  his  inimitable  ftyle,  to  varnifh 
a  very  unjuftifiable  tranfadtion.     Such,  at  leaft,  it  appeared  to  the 
Athenian  affembly,  who,  offended  by  the  crime,  were  ftill  more  in- 
dignant at  the  acquittal,  of  Sphodrias.     From  that  time  they  began 
to  prepare  their  fleet,  to  enlift  failors,  to  coiled:   and   to  employ  all 
the  materials  of  war,  with  a  refolution  firmly  to  maintain  the  caufe 
of  Thebes  and  their  own. 
Ao-efilaus  re-        While  they  were  bufied  in  fuch  preparations,  Agefilaus  repeatedly 
vades  Boeo"-"     invaded    Bceotia,    without   performing    any    thing   worthy   of  his 
*£•  former  renown.     His  army  amounted  to  eighteen   thoufand  foot, 

Olymp.  c.  4.  J  ° 

A.  c.  377.      an(J  fifteen  hundred  horfe.     The  enemy  were  affifted  by  a  confider- 

&  Olymp.  .  '  ■  ■  a   i       « 

ci.  1.  able  body  of  mercenaries,  commanded   by  Chabrias  the  Athenian, 

who  finally  repelled  the  Spartan  king  from  Thebes,  by  a  ftratagem 
not  lefs  fimple  than  uncommon.  The  Theban  army,  prepared  to 
act  on  the  defenfive  againft  a  fuperior  force,  had  occupied  a  rifing 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Agefilaus  detached  a 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  to  provoke  them  to  quit  this  advan- 
tageous poft  ;  but  the  Thebans  cautioufly  maintained  their  ground, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  draw  out  their  whole  forces,  in  order  to 
diflodge  them.      Chabrias,    waiting  their  approach,  commanded  his 

3  Xenoph.  p.  5-0. 

troops 
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troops  to  execute  a  new  movement,  which  he  had  recently  taught  CHAP, 
them  for  fuch  an  emergency.  They  {imported  their  advanced  bodies  v-»— v— — / 
on  their  left  knee,  extended  their  fhields  and  fpears,  and  thus  firmly 
maintained  their  ranks  *.  Alarmed  at  the  determined  boldnefs  of  an 
linufual  array,  which  feemed  to  bid  him  defiance,  Agefilaus  with- 
drew his  army  from  the  capital,  and  contented  himfelf  with  com- 
mitting farther  ravages  on  the  country. 

In  the  fkirmifhes  which  happened  after  his  retreat,   the  The-  Succefsofthe 

1  .  Thebans. 

bans  proved  repeatedly  victorious.  He  returned  home,  and  con-  oiymp.ci.2. 
tinued  at  Sparta  during  the  following  year,  to  be  cured  of  his 
wounds  ;  where  he  fufFered  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  his  adver- 
fary  Antalcidas,  "  for  teaching  the  Thebans  to  conquer."  The  gene- 
rals who  fucceeded  him  had  not  better  fuccefs.  Phcebidas,  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  war,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Thefpise,  was  defeated  and  flain,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  garri- 
fon  of  that  place.  Pelopidas,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  Spar- 
tan commander  in  the  action  at  Tanagra  ;  and  in  the  pitched  battle 
of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  fuperior  in  number,  were 
broken  and  put  to  flight ;  a  difgrace  which,  they  reflected  with  for- 
row,  had  never  befallen  them  in  any  former  engagement. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  by  land,  the  Athenians  put  Naval  fuccefs 
to  fea,  and  gained  the  moll  diftinguifhed  advantages  on  their  fa-  °[ans!  Athc" 

Olymp.  ci.  i, 

*  The  words  of  Nepos,  in  Chabria,  are  cient  than  the  introiuclion  of  that  inhuman    A.  C.  376. 

better  explained  by  reading,  "  Qui  obnixo  fpeclacle  into  Greece.     The  body  of  the  fta- 

genu,    fcuto  projeclaque  hafta  impetum  ex-  tue  is  advanced,  and  refts  on  the  left  thigh  ; 

cipere  hoftium  docuit."     This  agrees   with  the   right  arm  grafps  a  javelin,    or  fpear ; 

the  ftatue   of  Chabrias   in    the  Villa    Bor-  around  the  left  is  feen  the  leather  thong,  or 

ghefe,    whofe  fingular   attitude    has    given  handle  of  a  ihield.     It  feems,  fays  Winkle- 

fo  much  trouble  to  antiquaries.      Winkel-  mann,   the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior 

mann   conjectures    this   mafter-piece  of  art  on  fome  dangerous  emergency.     What  this 

to    be    the   mod   ancient   ftatue    in    Rome,  emergency   was,  the  learned  and  ingenious 

from   the  form  of  the    letters   in  the  name  LefTing  fortunately  difcovered,  by  the  words 

Agafias  with  which  it  is  inferibed.     He  ob.  of  Cornelius  Nepos.    "  Hoc  (the  ftratagem 

ferves,  that  it  is  erroneoully  fuppofed  to  be  a  of  Chabrias)  ufque  eo  tota  Gnecia  fama  ce- 

gladiator,  fince  the  Greeks  never  honoured  lebratum  eft,  ut  illo  ftatu  Chabrias  fibi  fta- 

gladiators  with  fuch  monuments;    and   the  tuam  fieri  vol uerit,  qua;  publice  ei  ab  Athe- 

ftyle  of  the  workmanfhip  proves  it  more  an-  nienfibus  in  foro  conftituta  eft." 

Vol.  II.  L  1  vourite 
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vourite  element.  The  Lacedemonian  fleet,  of  fixty  fail,  com- 
manded by  Pollis,  was  fhamefully  defeated  near  the  ifle  of  Naxos, 
by  the  fkilful  bravery  of  Chabrias,  who  performed  alternately,  and 
with  equal  abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral  and  general5.  But  the 
principal  fcene  of  action  was  the  Ionian  fea,  where  Timotheus6  and 
Iphicrates  every  where  prevailed  over  the  commanders  who  oppofed 
thein.  The  fleet  of  Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  victors,  who 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  coaits  of  Laconia7,  and  laid  under  heavy 
contributions  the  iflands  of  Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leucadia,  and  Ce- 
phalenia.  Even  the  ifles  and  cities  more  remote  from  the  fcene  of 
this  naval  war,  particularly  the  valuable  ifland  of  Chios,  and  the 
important  city  of  Byzantium,  deferted  their  involuntary  connection 
with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  and  once  more  accepted  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  the  Athenians 8. 

Thefe  hoftile  operations,  which  weakened,  without  fubduing,  the 
fpirit  of  the  vanquished,  were  interrupted  by  the  folicitations  and 
bribes  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  earneftly  promoted  the  domeftic 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  afliftance  of  its 
arms  in  crufhing  a  new  rebellion  in  Egypt.  His  emiffaries  met 
with  equal  fuccefs  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  were  ^Ji^e  weary  of 
the  war,  the  former  having  little  more  to  hope,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing every  thing  to  fear,  from  its  continuance.  Many  of  the  inferior 
ftates,  being  implicitly  governed  by  the  refolves  of  thefe  powerful  re- 
publics, readily  imitated  their  example.  And  fo  precarious  and  mi- 
ferable  was  the  condition  of  them  all,  in  that  diforderly  period, 
that  about  twenty  thoufand  men  abandoned  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies, and  followed  the  ftandard  of  the  Perfians.  The  merit  of  Iphi- 
crates juftly  entitled  him  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen,  which 


s  Xenoph.    p.  577.       Diodor.    I.  xv.  ad  times  painted  him  afleep,  covered  with  a  net, 

Olyrnp.  ci.  I.  in  which  the  cities  and  iflands  entangled  and 

6  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Timoth.  &  Dinarch.  caught  themfehes.     Plutarch,    de  invid.   &i. 

adv.  Demoith.     Such  was  the  good  fortune  odio. 
of  Timotheus,  that  the  fatirical  artilts  of  the        7  Xenoph.  p.  57S.      s  Id.  ibid. 

was 
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was  unanimbufly  conferred  on  him.  But  the  expedition  produced 
nothing  worthy  of  fuch  a  general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned  to 
Athens,  difgufted  with  the  ignorant  pride,  and  flothful  timidity,  of 
the  Perfian  commanders,  who  durfl  not  undertake  any  impor- 
tant enterprife,  without  receiving  the  flow  inftruclicns  of  a  diftant 
court '. 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  who,  elated  by  a  flow  of  unwonted  pro-  Ths  The. 
fperity,  had  proudly  difregardcd  the  reprefentations  of  Artaxerxes,  phta;™. C 
profited  of  the  temporary  diverfion  made  by  the  Egyptian  war,  to  9'-ymP- 
reduce  feveral  inferior  cities  of  Breotia.     The  walls  of  Thefpias  were  AiC'  374* 
rafed  to  the  ground ;  Plat*a  met  with  the  fame  fate ;  and  its  inha- 
bitants, after  fuffering  the  crueller!  indignities,  were  driven  into  ba- 
nifhment.     It  might  be  expe&ed  that  the  unfortunate  exiles  fhould 
have  fought  refuge  in  Sparta,  whofe  authority  they  had  uniformly 
acknowledged,  fince  the  difhonourable  peace  of  Antalcidas.     But  fo 
diflimilar  were  the  fluctuating  politics  of  Greece  to  the  regular  tranf- 
adions  of  modern  times  (governed  by  the  lifelefs  but  fteady  prin- 
ciple of  interefl),  that  the  Plata:ans  had  recourfe  to  Athens,  a  city 
a£lually  in  alliance  with  the  people,  by  whom  they  had  been  fo  un- 
juftly  perfecuted.     Their  eloquence,*  their  tears,  the  memory  of  part 
fervices,  and  the  promife  of  future  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Athe- 
nian aflembly,  who  kindly  received  them  into  the  bofom  of  their 
republic,  and  exprefled  the  warmed  indignation  againft  their  info- 
lent  oppreflbrs  ,0. 

This  affecting  tranfacVion  threatened  to  deprive  the  Thebans  of  Congrefs  for 
an  ally,  to  whom  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  their  j^"  ^ 
profperity.     Their  fubfequent  conduct  tended  ftill  farther  to  widen  ™ediatl0n  of 
the  breach.     They  marched  troops  into  Phocis,  with  an  intention  9.lvmP- 

Cll.     I* 

to  reduce  that  country.      They  heard  with  equal  difdain,  the    re-  A.  c.  372. 
monftrances   of  their  friends,  and    the  threats    of   their    enemies. 

9  Corn.   Nepos  in   Iphicrat.      Diodorus,         ,0  Diodor.  1.  xv.  ad  Olymp.  &  Ifocrat. 
1.  xv.  ad  Olym.  c.  iv.  Orat.  pro  Plat. 

L  1  2  Their 
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c,H.-vP"  Their  unufual  arrogance  totally  alienated  the  Athenians,  who 
v- — *■ — i  feemed  finally  difpofed  to  conclude  a  lafting  peace  with  Sparta,  on. 
the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  their  refpe&ive  garrifons 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts,  and  the  communities, 
fmall  as  well  as  great,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  independent  go- 
vernment of  their  own  equitable  laws.  The  intereft  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,  who  ftill  needed  frefh  fupplies  to  carry  on  the  Egyptian  war, 
induced  him  to  employ  his  good  offices  for  promoting  this  fpecious 
purpofe  ;  and  a  convention  of  all  the  ftates  was  fummoned  to  Sparta, 
whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to  fend  a  reprefentative ;  but 
a  reprefentative,  whofe  firmnefs  and  magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to 
fuftain  and  elevate  the  afpiring  pretenfions  of  his  republic. 
Epammon-  In  effecting  this  glorious  revolution  which  gave  freedom  to  Thebes, 
Jdepiuy"  as  well  as  in  the  military  operations,  which  immediately  followed 
from  The  es.  ^^  imp0rtant  eVent,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pelopidas  had  acquired 
the  fame  of  patriotifm,  valour,  and  conduit.  The  nobility  of  his 
birth,  and  the  generous  ufe  of  his  riches,  increafed  the  afcendant 
due  to  his  illuftrious  fervices.  Every  external  advantage,  the 
manly  grace  of  his  perfon,  the  winning  affability  of  his  deportment, 
his  fuperior  excellence  in  the  martial  exercifes  fo  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  by  the  Thebans,  gained  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  legiflative  affem- 
bly  of  his  country.  He  had  been  fucceffively  elected,  during  fix 
years,  to  the  firfl  dignity  of  the  republic ;  nor  had  the  Thebans  ever 
found  reafon  to  repent  their  choice  ".  Yet  in  the  prefent  emergency, 
when  they  were  required  to  appoint  a,  deputy  for  the  convention  at 
Sparta  (the  moft  important  charge  with  which  any  citizen  could  be 
entrufted),  Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  the  minifter  whom 
they  thought  proper  to  employ. 
His  charao  Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always  his  friend,  had 
hitherto  been  contented  with  a  fubordinate  ftation :  yet  every  office 

»*  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

he 


ter 
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he  exerclfed,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department,  derived  CHAP, 
new  luftre  from  his  perfonal  dignity.  His  exterior  accompliih-  v^->,~__/ 
ments  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Pelopidas  ;  but  he  had  learned 
from  the  philofophy  of  Lyfis  the  Pythagorean,  to  prefer  the  mind 
to  the  body,  merit  to  fame,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  to  the  gifts  of 
fortune.  He  refitted  the  generous  folicitations  of  his  friends  to  de- 
liver him  from  the  honourable  poverty  in  which  he  was  born  ;  con- 
tinuing poor  from  tafte  and  choice,  and  juftly  delighting  in  a  fitua- 
tion,  which  is  more  favourable,  efpecially  in  a  democratical  repub- 
lic, to  that  freedom  and  independence  of  mind  which  wifdom  re- 
commends as  the  greateft  good.  Nor  was  he  more  carelefs  of  mo- 
ney than  avaricious  of  time,  which  he  continually  dedicated  to 
the  ftudy  of  learning  and  philofophy,  or  employed  in  the  exercife  of 
public  and  private  virtue.  Yet  to  become  ufeful  he  was  not  defirous 
to  be  great.  The  fame  folicitude  which  others  felt  to  obtain,  Epa- 
minondas  fhewed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours  of  his  country. 
His  ambitious  temper  would  have  been  better  fatislied  to  direct,  by 
a  perfonal  influence  with  the  magiftrates,  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment from  the  bofom  of  his  beloved  retirement ",  when  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens,  and  ftill  more  the  urgency  of  the 
times,  called  him  to  public  life ;  and  fuch  was  his  contempt  for  the 
glory  of  a  name,  that  had  he  lived  in  a  lefs  turbulent  period,  his 
exalted  qualities,  however  admired  by  felect  friends,  would  have 
probably  remained  unknown  to  his  contemporaries  and  pofterity. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whofe  abilities  and  eloquence  the  Thebans  Conference 
committed  the  defence  of  their  mod  important  interefts  in  the  gene-  Q,Sparta* 
ral  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  ftates.     The  Athenians  fent  Antocles  and  cii-  '• 
Calliftratus  ;    the   firft:  a  fubtile  "3,  the  fecond  an  affecting  orator  "\ 
Agefilaus  himfelf  appeared  on  the  part  of  Sparta.     Matters  were 

"  The  condutt  of  Epaminondas  coincides  '*  The  pathetic  pleading  of  Calliftratus, 

with,  and  confirms,  the  account  above  given  for  the  citizens  of  Oropus  firft  infpired  De- 

cf  the  Pythagorean  philofophy.  rr.ofthenes  with    the  ambition  of  eloquence. 

"  En-irfEp^s  f<Ti>*>  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  PIiu.  in  Demofth. 

eafily 
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eafily  adj  lifted  between  thofe  leading  republics,  who  felt  equal  re- 
fentment  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Thefpia?  and  Platsea.  They  la- 
mented their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  unfortunate  ambition,  which  had 
occafioned  fo  many  bloody  and  deftructive  wars  ;  and  commemo- 
rated the  fhort  but  glorious  intervals  of  moderation  and  concord, 
which  had  tended  fo  evidently  to  their  own  and  the  public  felicity. 
Inftrudted  by  fatal  experience,  it  was  time  for  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  allow  that  tranquillity  to  themfelves  and  to  their 
neighbours,  which  was  neceflary  to  heal  the  wounds  of  their  com- 
mon country.  The  peace  could  not  be  ufeful  or  permanent,  unlefs 
it  were  eftablifhed  on  the  liberal  principles  of  equality  and  freedom, 
to  which  all  the  Grecian  communities  were  alike  entitled  by  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas.  It  was  propofed,  therefore,  to  renew  that  fa- 
lutary  contract,  which  wras  accepted  by  the  unanimous  confent 
of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  their  refpeclive  confederates. 
Demands  of  Epaminondas  ,s  then  flood  up,  offering  to  fign  the  treaty  in  the 
Epaminon-     name  of  the  Boeotians,     "  The  Athenians,"  he  took  notice,  "  had 

lias. 

figned  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  ;  the  Spartans  had  figned  not 
only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but  for  their  numerous  allies  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Peloponnefus.  Thebes  was  entitled  to  the  fame 
prerogatives  over  her  dependent  cities,  which  had  anciently  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  her  kings,  and  had  recently  fubmitted  to  the  arms 
of  her  citizens."  Agefilaus,  inftead  of  anfwering  directly  a  demand 
which  could  neither  be  granted  with  honour,  nor  denied  with  juf- 
tice,  afked,  in  his  turn,  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  The- 
bans  to  admit,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  independence  of  Bceotia? 
Epaminondas  demanded,  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Sparta  to 
admit  the  independence  of  Laconia  ?    "  Shall  the  Boeotians,"  faid 

15  The  convention   of  Sparta   is   noticed  I  have  made   life  of  in  the  text.     It  is  not 

by    Xenophon,    Diodorus,     Plutarch,     and  impoflible  that  there  were  two  conventions, 

Cornelius    Nepos.     The  firft  writer  is  iilent  ac   different   times,  refpecling  the   fame  ob- 

v/ith  regard  to  Epaminondas.     Plutarch  and  jecl.     In   that  cafe  Xenophon  mult  have  to- 

Cornelius  Nepos    furnifh   the  hints    which  tally  omitted  one  of  them. 

the 
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the  king,  with  emotion,  "  be  free  ?"    "  Whenever,"  replied   Epa-    CHAP. 

AAA.* 

minondas  with   firmnefs,  "  you  reftorc  freedom  to  the  Lacedsemo-    « — -v— - -» 
nians,  the  Meflenians,  and  the  opprefTed  communities  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  whom,  under  the  name  of  allies,  you  retain  in  an  involun- 
tary and  rigorous  fervitude."  . 

Then  turning  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  he  reprefented  to  them  the  He  addrefles 
cruel  mockery  by  which  they  were  infulted.     "  Summoned  to  deli-  of  the  allies. 
berate  concerning  the  general  freedom  and  independence,  they  were 
called  to  ratify  a  peace,  which,  inftead  of  eftablifhing  thefe  invaluable 
and  facred  rights,  confirmed  the  ftern  tyranny  of  an  imperious  matter." 
That  "  the  cities,  fmall  and  great,  fhould   be  free,"  was  the  verbal 
condition  of  the  treaty;    but   its   real  drift  and  import  was,    that 
Thebes  fhould  give  freedom  to  Bceotia,  and  thereby  weaken  her  own 
ftrength,  while  Sparta  kept  in  fubje&ion  the  extenfive  territories  of 
her   confederates,  in  whole  name   fhe   had  figned  that  pei-fidious 
contract,    and   whofe   affiftance  fhe   expected,    and  could  demand,, 
towards  giving  it  immediate  effect.     If  the  allies  perfifted  in  their 
actual  refolution,  they  confented   to  deftroy  the  power  of  Thebes, 
which  was  the  only  bulwark  to  defend  them  againfl  Spartan  ufurpa- 
tion :     they  confented  to  continue  the  payment   of  thofe  intolerable 
contributions  with  which   they  had   long  been  opprefTed  ;    and  to 
obey  every  idle  fummons  to  war,  of  which  they  chiefly  fuffered  the 
fatigues  and  dangers,  while   the  advantage  and  glory  redounded  to 
the  Spartans  alone.     If  they  felt  any  refpect  for  the  glorious  name 
of  their  anceftors ;    if  they  entertained  any  fenfe  of  their  own  moft 
precious  interefts,  they  would  be  fo  little  difpofed  to  promote  the  re- 
duction of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate  the  aufpicious  example 
of  that  ancient  and   noble  city,  which  had  acquired  the  dignity  of 
independent  government,  not  by  inferiptions  "6  and  treaties,  but  by 
arms  and  valour. 

"',  The  public  deeds  and  tranfadions  of  the  Greeks  were  inferibed  on  pillars  of  marble. 
Thucyd.  &  Xenoph.  paffim. 

1  The 
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Permanent 
effeft  of  his 
reprefen  ta- 
lons. 


Reflections 
on  his  con- 
dud. 


The  juft  remonftrances  of  Epaminondas  made  a  deep  impreflion. 
on  the  deputies.  Agefilaus,  alarmed  at  its  effect,  anfwered  him  in 
a  flrain  very  different  from  that  defpotic  brevity ,?  which  the  Spar- 
tans ufually  affected.  His  fpeech  was  long  and  eloquent.  He 
reafoned,  prayed,  threatened.  The  deputies  were  awed  into  fub- 
miffion,  lefs  perhaps  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  than  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spartan  armies  ready  to  take  the  field.  But  the  words  of 
Epaminondas  funk  deep  into  their  hearts.  They  communicated,  at 
their  return,  the  powerful  impreffion  to  their  conftiruents ;  and  its 
influence  was  vifible  in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  and  in  the -events  which 
followed  that  memorable  engagement. 

As  the  Grecian  flates  were  accuftomed  to  grant  more  unre- 
ferved  powers  to  their  generals  and  minifters,  than  are  allowed 
by  the  practice  of  modern  times,  we  muft  be  contented  to  doubt, 
whether,  in  this  important  negotiation,  Epaminondas  acted  merely 
by  the  extemporary  impulfe  of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed, 
with  boldnefs  and  dignity,  the  previous  inftructions  of  his  re- 
public. It  is  certain,  that  his  refufal  to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of 
Bceotia,  not  only  excluded  Thebes  from  the  treaty,  but  expofed  her 
to  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the  confederates ;  and  according  to 
the  received  principles  of  modern  policy,  there  is  reafon  to  accufe 
both  the  prudence  and  the  juftice  of  the  admired  Theban ;  his 
prudence  in  provoking  the  flrength  of  a  confederacy,  with  which 
the  weaknefs  of  any  fingle  republic  feemed  totally  unable  to  con- 
tend, and  his  juftice  in  denying  to  fe veral  communities  of  Bceotia 
their  hereditary  laws  and  government.  Yet  the  conduct  of  Epami- 
nondas has  never  been  expofed  to  fuch  odious  reproaches.  Succefs 
juftified  his  audacity;  and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambitious 
enthufiafm  to  aggrandife  their  refpe&ive  cities,  were  taught  to  dignify 
by  the  names  of  patriotiftn  and  magnanimity,  qualities  which,,  in 

17  Epaminondas  faid,    or  more  probably     the  Spartans  to  lengthen  their  monofyllables. 
it  was  faid  for  him,  that  he  had  compelled     Plut.  in  Agefil. 

t  the 
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the  fober  judgment  of  pofterity,  would  be  degraded  by  very  different  c  **  £  p- 
appellations.  There  are  reafons,  however,  not  merely  fpecious,  by  *- — „ — - J 
which  Epaminondas  might  juftify  his  conduct  at  an  impartial  bar. 
He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Thebes,  unaflifted  and  alone,  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece  :  but  he 
knew  that  this  confederacy  would  never  exift  but  in  words,  fince 
the  jealoufy  of  feveral  dates,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would  be 
difpofed  rather  to  commiferate,  than  to  increafe,  the  calamities  of  a 
people  at  variance  with  Sparta  ,s.  He  perceived  the  effect  of  his 
fpirited  remondrances  on  the  mod  dedfad  adherents  of  that  repub- 
lic ;  and  contemplating  the  circumdances  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
enemy,  he  found  feveral  motives  of  encouragement  to  the  feem- 
ingly  unequal  conted. 

The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  defection  and  lofs  of  ^!jhb5sJuf" 
their   dominions,    and   deje&ed    by  their  unfortunate  attempts   to  the  ftatc  of 

.  .  .  Sparta. 

recover  them.  They  had  been  deprived  of  their  prefcriptive  ho- 
nours, and  had  forfaken  their  hereditary  maxims.  Their  ancient 
and  venerable  laws  had  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  to  govern  them ; 
and  the  feeds  of  thofe  corruptions  were  already  fown,  which  have 
been  cenfured  by  philofophers  and  ftatefmen  with  equal  juftice  and 
feverity !°.  Nor  were  they  expofed  to  the  nfual  misfortunes,  only,  of 
a  degenerate  people;  the  inditutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  one  con- 
fident plan  of  legiflation,  which  could  not  be  partially  obferved  and 
partially  neglected.  While  the  fubmiflive  difciples  of  that  extraordi- 
nary lawgiver  remained  fatisfied  with  their  fimplicity  of  manners, 
their  poverty,  and  their  virtue,  and  had  fcarcely  any  other  object  in 
view,  but  to  refill  the  folicitations  of  pleafure,  and  to  repel  the  en- 
croachments of  enemies,  the  law",  which  difcouraged  a  commercial 
intercourfe  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  excluded  drangers, 
whatever  merit  they  might  poffefs,  from  afpiring  to  the  rank  of  citi- 

18  Xenophon  hints  at  this  difpofition,  1.  vi.  p.  608.         ''  Ariftot.  Politic.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

Vol.  II.  M  m  zens, 
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CHAP.  2enS}  was  an  eftablifhment  ftrictly  conformable  to  the  peculiar 
*—  v  i  fpirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  conftitution.  But  when  Sparta  aban- 
doned the  fimplicity  of  her  primitive  maxims,  became  ambitious, 
wealthy,  triumphant,  and  almoft  continually  engaged  in  war,  not 
as  the  means  of  defence,  but  as  the  inftrument  of  power  and  con- 
queft,  conhftency  required  that  fhe  mould  have  laid  afide  her  pre- 
tenfions  to  thofe  exclufive  honours  which  {he  no  longer  deferved. 
When  fhe  relinquished  the  virtuous  pre-eminence  of  her  anceftors, 
the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus  were  not  unworthy  to  be 
ranked  with  her  citizens  ;  and  by  admitting  them  to  this  honour, 
fhe  would  have  given  them  an  intereft  in  her  victories,  and  ren- 
dered them  willing  partners  of  her  danger.  But,  inftead  of  adopting 
this  generous  policy,  which  poffibly  might  have  rendered  her  what 
Rome,  with  more  wifdom,  indeed,  but  not  with  more  virtue  or 
more  bravery,  afterwards  became,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  fhe 
increafed  her  pretenfions  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  her  me- 
rit ;  fpurned  the  equality  of  a  foederal  union,  to  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians  were  entitled ;  deprived  even  the  Lacedsemonians  of 
their  jufl  fhare  in  the  government,  and  concentrated  all  power  and 
authority  within  the  fenate  and  affembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  courfe 
of  almoft  uninterrupted  hoftilities  had  deprived  her  of  the  beft  half 
of  her  citizens,  whofe  numbers  were  continually  diminifhing,  with- 
out the  poflibility  of  ever  being  repaired  ;  nor  could  it  be  difficult  to 
overthrow  an  empire  which  depended  on  the  addrefs  and  bravery 
of  about  four  thoufand  warriors,  the  fplendor  of  a  great  name,  and 
the  reluctant  afliftance  of  infulted  allies  and  opprefled  fubjedts  ". 

The  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances,    which  could  not  fail 
to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fagacity  of  Epaminondas,  might  have 

*9  The  condition  of  Sparta,    reprefented  number  of  Spartan  citizens  to  tao  thoufand  ; 

in  the  text,  is  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  the  a  diminution  principally  occafioned   by  the 

times  in  Xenophon  and  Diodorus,  from  Ari-  battles  of  Leuttra  and  Mantinsa,  which  hap- 

ftotle's  Politics,    1.  ii.  c.  9.    the  Oration    of  pened  a  confiderable  time  before  the  compo- 

Archidamus,  and  the  Panathana:an  Oration  fition  of  that  difcourfe. 
of  Ifocrates.      The   laft  writer   reduces  the 

encouraged 
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encouraged  him  to  fet  the  threats  of  his  adverfaries  at  defiance,  efpe-    c  ** ■  £  P. 

A.  A  A  * 

cially  when  he  reflected  on  the  actual  condition  of  Thebes,  whofe    >-  -->,-—/ 
civil  and  military  inilitutions  had  recently  acquired  new  fpirit  and 
frefh  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  with  their  fubjects  or  neighbours  in  Bceotia,  had  Compared 

,    ,  1  1    r  •  1  1    /•  .  ,     „  Wlth  ^at  of 

been  long  regarded  as  an  unworthy  and  taithleis  race,  with  ftrong  Thebe«. 
bodies  but  ignoble  fouls,  and  infamous  among  the  Greeks,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ancient  alliance  with  Xerxes  and  the  Barbarians.  The 
divine  genius  of  Pindar  had  not  redeemed  them  from  the  character 
of  a  fluggifh  and  heavy  people,  noted  even  to  a  proverb  for  ftupi- 
dity  **.  From  the  age  of  that  inimitable  writer,  they  appear,  indeed, 
to  have  been  little  addicted  to  the  purfuit  of  mental  excellence  ;  but 
they  uniformly  continued  to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care,  the  gym- 
naftic  exercifes,  which  gave  the  addrefs  and  dexterity  of  art  to  the 
ponderous  ftrength  of  their  gigantic  members.  To  acquire  renown 
in  war,  fuch  people  only  wanted  that  fpark  of  etherial  fire  which  is 
kindled  by  a  generous  emulation.  The  tyranny  of  Sparta  firft  ani- 
mated their  inactive  languor.  Having  fpurned  an  oppreflive  yoke, 
they  boldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in  the  exercife  of 
defenfive  war,  gained  many  honourable  trophies  over  enemies  who 
had  long  defpifed  them.  Succefs  enlivened  their  hopes,  inflamed 
their  ambition,  and  gave  a  certain  elevation  to  their  national  cha- 
racter, which  rendered  them  as  ambitious  of  war  and  victory,  as  they 
had  formerly  been  anxious  for  peace  and  prefervation.  They  had 
introduced  a  fevere  fyftem  of  military  difcipline  j  they  had  confider- 
ably  improved  the  arms  and  exercife  of  cavalry  ;  they  had  adopted 
various  modes  of  arranging  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  fuperior 
to  thofe  practifed  by  their  neighbours,  Emulation,  ardour,  mutual 
efteera,  and  that  fpirit  of  combination,  which  often  prevails  in  tur- 
bulent and  diffracted  times,  had   united  a  confiderable  number  of 

"  Bceotum  in  craflb  jurares  aere  natum.    Hor.  Epift.  i.  1.  u. 

M  m  2  their 
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Cxxx  P'    t*le'r  c"^zens  *n  t^ie  c'°^eft  engagements,   and  infpired  them  with 

« y— -J    the  generous  refolution  of  braving  every  danger  in  defence  of  each 

other.  This  aflbciation  originally  confided  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  tried  fidelity,  and  commanded  by  Pe- 
lonidas,  the  glorious  reftorer  of  his  country's  freedom.  From  the  in- 
violable fanctity  of  their  friendfhip,  they  were  called  the  Sacred 
Band,  and  their  valour  was  as  permanent  as  their  friendfhip.  During 
a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  they  proved  victorious  wherever  they 
fought ;  and  at  length  fell  together,  with  immortal  glory,  in  the 
field  of  Chseronsea,  with  the  fall  of  Thebes,  of  Athens,  and  of 
Greece.  Such,  in  general,  were  the  circumftances  and  condition  of 
thole  rival  republics  ",  when  they  were  encouraged  by  their  refpec- 
tive  chiefs  to  decide  their  pretentions  by  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Cleombrotus       In  the  interval  of  feveral  months,  between  the  congrefs  at  Sparta 

invades  Bceo-  ,      .    -  -  ,.  ^  i  i  •      /■ 

tia.  and  the  invaiion  of  Bceotia,  Agefilaus  and  his  fon  Archidamus  col- 

lected the  domeftic  ftrength  of  their  republic,  and  fummoned  the 
tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.     Sicknefs  prevented  the  Spartan  king 
from  taking  the  field  in  perlbn  ;  but  his  advice  prevailed  with  the 
Ephori   and   fenate,  to  command  his  colleague  Cleombrotus  (who, 
in  the  former  year,  had  conducted  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  into 
Phocis,  in  order  to  repel  the  Thebans  from  that  country),  to  march 
without    delay    into   the    hoftile  territory,  with   afTurance   of  being 
The  Spsr-      fpeedily  joined  by  a  powerful  reinforcement.     The  rendezvous  was 
their  confe-     appointed  in  the  plain  of  Leuctra,    which    furrounded  an  obfcure 
derates  af-       village  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  almoft 

iemble  in  the  ° 

plain  of         at  the  equal  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  the  fea  and  from  Platsa. 

/  The  plain  was  encompafTed  on  ail  fides  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Heli- 

con, Cithceron,  and  Cynocephalse  ;  and  the  village  was  hitherto  re- 
markable only  for  the  tomb  of  two  Theban  damfels,  the  daughters 
of  Scedafus,  who  had  been  violated  by  the  brutality  of  three  Spar- 

**  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  v.  II.  p.  355  —  3C6. 

tan 


Olynip. 
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tan  youths.     The  dishonoured  females  had  ended  their  difgrace  by  a    CHAP, 
voluntary  death ;  and  the  afflicted  father  had  imitated  the  example    '      -.  *_r 
of  their  defpair,  after  imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from  gods  and 
men  ". 

The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  joined  forces  in  this  neigh-  The  The- 
bourhood,  after  repelling  a  few  Theban  detachments  which  guarded  camponthe 
the  defiles  of  Mount  Helicon.     Their  army  amounted  to  twenty-  "neig^bounr." 
four  thoufand  foot,  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe.     The  Thebans  could  tain* 
not  mufter  half  that  ftrength,  after  afTembling  all  their  troops,  which 
had  been  fcattered  over  the  frontier,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  deful- 
tory    irruptions    of  the    enemy.     Their    cavalry,  however,    nearly 
equalled  thofe  of  the  Spartans  in  number,  and  far  excelled  them  in 
difcipline  and  in  valour.     Epaminondas  exhorted  them  to  march, 
and  repel  the  invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the  defection  of  Bceo- 
tia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and  difgrace  of  a  fiege.     They  readily 
obeyed,  and  proceeded  to   the  neighbouring  mountains,  on  which 
having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  forces 
in  the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  Proceedings 
the  Thebans  ftill  determined  to  give  them  battle.      But  as  the  eyes  nondasTw 
are  the  raoft  timorous  of  the  fenfes,  they  were  feized  with  terror  and   fore, the 
confirmation  at  beholding  the  maffy  extent  of  the  Spartan  camp. 
Several   of  the  colleagues  of  Epaminondas  (for  he  had   no  fewer 
than  fix)  were  averfe  to  an  engagement,  ftrongly  diffuading  the  ge- 
neral from  this  dangerous  meafure,  and  artfully  increafing  the  panic 
of  the  troops,  by  recounting  many  fmifter  omens  and  prodigies.  The 
magnanimous  chief  oppofed  the  dangerous  torrent  of  fuperftitious 
terror,  by  a  verfe  of  Homer I3,  importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in 
the  pious  duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particular  indication 
was  necefiary  of  the  favourable  will  of  Heaven,  fince  they  were  im- 
mediately employed  in  a  fervice  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  gods. 

11  Xenoph.    p.  595.  13  "En  0tOT&{afir<!;af<t;rEc8:*t  m;i.iTctT^..  II.  xii.    V.  243. 

At 
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Cyxy  P*    ^  ^e  ^ame  ^me>  ne  counteracted  the  deje&ion  of  their  imaginary 

w— v '    fears,  by  encouragements  equally  chimerical.     It  was  circulated,  by 

his  contrivance,  that  the  Theban  temples  had  opened  of  their  own 
accord,  in  confequence  of  which  the  prieftefles  had  announced  a 
victory ;  that  the  armour  of  Hercules,  reported  in  the  Cadmsea, 
had  fuddenly  difappeared,  as  if  that  invincible  hero  in  perfon  had 
gone  to  battle  in  defence  of  his  Theban  countrymen ;  above  all,  an 
ancient  oracle  was  carefully  handed  about,  denouncing  defeat  and 
ruin  to  the  Spartans  near  the  indignant  tomb  of  the  daughters  of 
Scedafus.  Thefe  artifices  gained  the  multitude,  while  argument,1? 
more  rational  prevailed  with  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  majority  at 
length  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  general. 
His  magna-        Before  conducting  them   to  battle,   Epaminondas  difplayed  his 

jiimity  (e-  ■  °  ,    . 

conded  by  confidence  of  victory,  by  permitting  all  thofe  to  retire,  who  either 
difapproved  his  caufe,  er  were  averfe  to  {hare  his  danger ;  a  per- 
miffion  which  the  Thefpians  firft  thought  proper  to  embrace.  The 
unwarlike  crowd  of  attendants,  whofe  fervices  were  ufelefs  in  time 
of  action,  gradually  feized  the  fame  opportunity  to  leave  the  camp. 
The  fwelling  multitude  appeared  as  a  fecond  army  to  the  Spartans, 
who  fent  a  powerful  detachment  to  oppofe  them.  The  fear  of 
being  cut  off  by  the  enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Thebans, 
whofe  hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpected  return  of  fuch  a 
confiderable  reinforcement.  Thus  encouraged,  they  determined  una- 
nimously to  ftand  by  their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  defend  their 
country,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  troops 
equalling  the  fkill  of  the  general,  both  united  rendered  them  in- 
vincible. 

Difpofition         Clcombrotus  had  difpofed  his  forces  in  the  form  of  a  crc-fcent,  ac- 

cf  the  force!  .  -.«.»« 

or  both  fides,  cording  to  an  ancient  and  favourite  practice  of  the  Spartans.  His 
cavairy  were  polled  in  fquadrons  along  the  front  of  the  right  wing, 
where  he  commanded  in  perfon.  The  allies  compofed  the  left  wing, 
conducted  by  Archidamus.     The  Theban  general,  perceiving  this 

difpofition, 
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difpofition,  and  fenfible  that  the  iflue  of  the  battle  would  chiefly  de-    CHAP. 

XXX 
pend  on  the  domeflic  troops  of  Sparta,  determined  to  charge  vi-    «       .  *_r 

goroufly  with  his  left,  in  order  to  feize  or  deftroy  the  perfon  of 
Cleombrotus  ;  thinking  that  fhould  this  defign  fucceed,  the  Spartans 
muft  be  difcouraged  and  repelled  ;  and  that  even  the  attempt  mult 
occafion  great  diforder  in  their  ranks,  as  the  braveft  would  haften, 
from  every  quarter,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of  their  king. 
Having  refolved,  therefore,  to  commit  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the 
bravery  of  the  left  divifion  of  his  forces,  he  ftrengthened  it  with  the 
choice  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  drew  up  fifty  deep.  The 
cavalry  were  placed  in  the  van,  to  oppofe  the  Spartan  horfe,  whom 
they  excelled  in  experience  and  valour.  Pelopidas,  with  the  Sa- 
cred Band,  flanked  the  whole  on  the  left ;  and  deeming  no  particu- 
lar ftation  worthy  of  their  prowefs,  they  were  prepared  to  ap- 
pear in  every  tumult  of  the  field,  whither  they  might  be  called, 
either  by  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs,  or  by  the  profped  of  diftin- 
guifhed  danger.  The  principal  inconvenience  to  which  the  Thebans 
were  expofed,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  was  that  of  being  fur- 
rounded  by  the  wide-extended  arms  of  the  Spartan  crefcent. 
This  danger  the  general  forefaw;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  fpread 
out  his  right  wing,  of  which  the  files  had  only  fix  men  in  depth,  and 
the  ranks  proceeding  in  an  oblique  line,  diverged  the  farther  from  the 
enemy,  in  proportion  as  they  extended  in  length. 

The  action  began  with  the  cavalry,  which,  on  the  Spartan  fide,  Battle  of 
eonfifted  chiefly  of  fuch  horfes  as  were  kept  for  pleafure   by  the  olymp.' 
richer  citizens  in  time  of  peace ;    and  which,   being  an   unequal  ^*  a. 
match  for  the    difciplined    valour  of  the  Thebans,  were    fpeedily 
broken,,  and  thrown  back  on  the  infantry.     Their  repulfe  and  rout 
occafioned  confiderable  diforder  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ranks,  which 
was  greatly  heightened  by  the  impetuous  onfet  of  the  Sacred  Band. 
Epaminondas  availed  himfelf  of  this  momentary  confufion,  to  per- 
form  one   of  thofe  rapid  evolutions  which  commonly  decide  the 
4  fortune 
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CHAP,  fortune  of  battles.  He  formed  his  ftrongeft,  but  leaft  numerous  di- 
vifion,  into  a  compact  wedge,  with  a  iharp  point,  and  with  fpread- 
ing  flanks;  expecting  that  the  Lacedemonians,  as  foon  as  they 
had  recovered  their  ranks,  would  attack  the  weaker  and  more  ex- 
tended part  of  his  army,  which,  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in 
which  it  had  been  originally  drawn  up,  feemed  prepared  for  a 
retreat.  The  event  anfwered  his  expectation.  While  the  Lacedae- 
monians advanced  againft  his  right  wing,  where  they  found  little  or 
no  refiftance,  he  rufhed  forward  with  his  left ;  and  darting  like 
the  beak  of  a  galley  "'*  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  bore  down  every 
thing  before  him,  until  he  arrived  near  the  poll  occupied  by  Cleom- 
brotus.  The  urgency  of  the  danger  recalled  to  their  ancient  prin- 
ciples the  degenerate  difciples  of  Lycurgus.  The  braveft  warriors 
flew  from  every  quarter  to  the  afiiftance  of  their  prince,  covered  him 
with  their  fhields,  and  defended  him  with  their  fwords  and  lances. 
Their  impetuous  valour  refifted  the  intrepid  progrefs  of  the  Thebans, 
till  the  Spartan  horfemen,  who  attended  the  perfon  of  Cleombrotus, 
were  totally  cut  off,  and  the  king  himfelf,  pierced  with  many 
wounds,  fell  on  the  breathlefs  or  expiring  bodies  of  his  generous 
defenders.  The  fall  of  the  chief  gave  new  rage  to  the  battle.  Anger, 
refentment,  and  defpair,  by  turns  agitated  the  Spartans.  According 
to  the  fuperftitious  ideas  of  paganifm,  the  death  of  their  king  ap- 
peared to  them  a  flight  misfortune,  compared  with  the  difgraceful 
impiety  of  committing  his  mangled  remains  to  the  infults  of  an 
enemy.  To  prevent  this  abomination,  they  exerted  their  utmoft 
valour,  and  their  ftrenuous  efforts  were  fuccefsful.  But  they  could 
not  obtain  any  further  advantage.  Epaminondas  was  careful  to 
fortify  his  ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle  ;  and  the  firm- 
nefs  and  rapidity  of  his  regular  aflault  gained  a  complete  and  deci- 
five  victory  over  the  defperate  refiftance  of  broken  troops.     The 

*♦  Xenophon  employs   this  exprefiion    on   a  fimilar  occafion,  in  relating   the  battle  of 
Mantinsa. 

principal 
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principal  ftrength  of  the  allies  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  un-    CHAP. 

XXX. 

willing  rafhly  to  engage  in  a  battle,  the  motives  of  which  they  had    ' *— — ' 

never  heartily  approved.  The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
death  of  Cleombrotus,  decided  their  wavering  irrefolution.  They 
determined,  almoft  with  one  accord,  to  decline  the  engagement ; 
their  retreat  was  effected  with  the  lofs  of  about  two  thoufand  men  j 
and  the  Thebans  remained  fole  mailers  of  the  field ls. 

The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of  reducing  the  The  Spartan* 
enemy  to  defpair,  feem  to  have  prevented  Epaminondas  from  pur-  mfirioiTto 
fuing  the  vanquifhed  to  their  camp  ;  which,  as  it  was  ftrongly  forti-  ^ury, their 
fied,  could  not  be  taken  without  great  Daughter  of  the  -affailants. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  affembled  within  the  defence  of  their 
ditch  and  rampart,  their  fecurity  from  immediate  danger  allowed 
them  time  to  reflect  with  aftonifhment  and  forrow  on  the  humiliating 
confequences  of  their  recent  difafler.  Whether  they  confidered  the 
number  of  the  flain,  or  reflected  on  the  mortifying  lofs  of  national 
honour,  it  was  eafy  for  them  to  perceive,  that,  on  no  former  occa- 
fion,  the  glory  of  their  country  had  ever  received  fuch  a  fatal  wound. 
Many  Spartans  declared  their  difgrace  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  that 
they  never  would  permit  their  ancient  laurels  to  be  buried  under  a 
Theban  trophy ;  and  that,  inftead  of  craving  their  dead  under  the 
protection  of  a  treaty  (which  would  be  acknowledging  their  defeat), 
they  were  determined  to  return  into  the  field,  and  to  recover  them 
by  force  of  arms.  This  manly,  but  dangerous  refolution,  was  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  officers  of  moft  experience  and 
authority.  They  obferved,  that  of  feven  hundred  Spartans  who 
fought  in  the  engagement,  four  hundred  had  fallen ;  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  loft  one  thoufand,  and  the  allies  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred.  Their  army  indeed  ftill  outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  their  domeftic  forces  formed  fcarcely  the  tenth  part  of  their 
ftrength,   nor  could  they  repofe  any  confidence  in  the  forceci  affift- 

55  Xenoph.  p.  596,  &  feqq.  &  Plut.  vol.  ii.  p.  366,  &  feqq. 

Vol.  IL  N  n  ance 
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C  XXX  P*    ance  °^  t^eir  remctant  confederates,  who,  emboldened  by  the  mll- 

v.  -v 1    fortunes  of  Sparta,  declared  their  unwillingnefs  to  renew  the  battle, 

and  fcarcely  concealed  their  fatisfaction  at  the  humiliation  and  dif- 
grace  of  that  haughty  and  tyrannical  republic.     Yielding,  therefore, 
to  the  necemty  of  this  miferable  juncture,  the  Spartans  fent  a  herald 
to  crave  their  dead,  and  to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the  The- 
ans    . 
News  of  the        Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return  home,  the  fatal  tidings 
Leuftra  had  reached  their  capital ;    and,   on  this  memorable   occafion,  the 

Sp°arfaht '°  Spartans  exhibited  that  flriking  peculiarity  of  behaviour,  which 
naturally  refulted  from  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  Availing  him- 
felf  of  the  extraordinary  refpect  which  uncultivated  nations  beftow 
on  military  courage,  in  preference  to  all  other  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, that  legiflator  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  loft  his  de- 
fenfive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  one 
melancholy  alternative,  more  dreadful  than  death  to  a  generou3 
mind.  The  unfortunate  foldier  was  either  driven  into  perpetual 
banifhment,  and  fubjected  to  every  indignity,  which,  in  a  rude  age, 
would  naturally  be  inflicted  by  the  refentment  of  neighbouring  and 
hoftile  tribes  ;  or,  if  he  fubmitted  to  remain  at  home,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  afTemblies,  from  every  office  of  power  or 
honour,  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  almoft  from  the  fociety 
of  men,  without  the  fhadow  of  a  hope  ever  to  amend  his  condition.. 
The  influence  of  this  ftern  law,  which  feems  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  was  illuftrated  in  a  very  ftriking  manner, 
after  that  unfortunate  battle. 
Singular  be-  The  mefTenger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while  the  Spartans,  according 
the  Spartans  to  annual  cuftom,  were  celebrating,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  gym- 
fion'. at  °CCa"  naftic  and  mufical  entertainments,  and  invoking  Heaven  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fruits  of  the  approaching  autumn.  Being  introduced  to  the 
Ephori,  he  informed  them  of  the  public  difafter.     Thefe  magiftrates 

**  Xenoph.  &  Plut.  ibid. 
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commanded    the   feftival   to  proceed  ;    fending,   however,   to  each    c  JLA  p- 
family  a  lift  of  the  warriors  whom  it  had  loft,  and  enjoining  the    <-  —*~~J 
women  to  abftain  from   unavailing  lamentations.       Next  day,  the 
fathers    and    other    relations   of  fuch  as  had  perifhed  in  the    field 
of   battle,    appeared    in   the   public  places   dreffed   in   their    gayeft 
attire,  faluting  and  congratulating  each  other  on  the  bravery  of  their 
brethren  or  children.       But  the  kinfmen  of  thofe   who   had  faved 
themfelves  by  a  fhameful  flight,  either  remained  at  home,  brooding 
in  filence  over  their  domeftic  affliction,  or,  if  they  ventured  abroad, 
difcovered  every  fymptom  of  unutterable  anguifh  and  defpair.    Their 
perfons  were  fhamefully  neglected,  their  garments  rent,  their  arms 
folded,  their  eyes  fixed  immoveably  on  the  ground  ;  expecting,  in 
humble  refignation,  the  fentence  of  eternal  ignominy  ready  to  be 
denounced  by  the  magistrate  againft  the  unworthy  caufes  of  their 
forrow*7.     But,  on  this  critical  emergency,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan 
difcipline    was    mitigated    by   Agefilaus,    whom    the    number   and 
rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from  inflicting  on  them  the  merited 
punifhment.        He     endeavoured    to    atone     for    abandoning    the   Decifion  of 
fpirit  of  the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  very  puerile  expedient ;    ^^"1 
"  Let  us  fuppofe,"  faid  he,  "  the  facred  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to   the  van-. 

J         °  quilhed  in 

have  flept  during  one  unfortunate  day,  but  henceforth  let  them  re-  the  field  of 
fume  their  wonted  vigour  and  activity."  a  fentence  extravagantly 
praifed  by  many  writers,  as  preferving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
while  it  fpared  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  cannot  difcover  the  admired  fagacity  of  Agefilaus  in  difpenfing 
this  act  of  lenity,  fo,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  condemn  as  imprudent 
the  aft  itfelf,  which  the  prefent  circumftances  of  his  country  rendered 
not  only  expedient,  but  neceflary.  If  Sparta  had  been  the  populous 
capital  of  an  extenfive  territory,  the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens 
might,  perhaps,  bave  been  ufefully  facrificed  to  the  honour  of  mili- 
tary  difcipline.    But  a  community  exceedingly  fmall,  and  actually 

17  Xenoph.   p.  596. 

N  n  2  weakened 
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C  xxx  P'    wea^ene^  by  tne  lofs  of  four  hundred  members,  could  fcarcely  have 

« 1 1    furvived  another  blow  equally  deftru&ive.     No  diftant  profpecl:  of 

advantage,    therefore,    could    have   juftified    fuch   an   unfeafonable 
feverity. 
State  of  When  the  intelligence  was  diffufed  over  Greece,  that  the  Thebans, 

the  battle  of    with  the  lofs  of  only  three  hundred  men,  had  raifed  an  immortal 
olym^cii.  2.  trophy  over  the  ftrength  and  renown  of  Sparta,  the  importance  of 
A.  C.  371.     ^jg    event    became    every-where    confpicuous.      The  defire,   and 
hope,  of  a  revolution  in  public  affairs,  filled  the  Peloponnefus  with 
agitation  and  Tumult.     Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  every  people 
who   had   been   influenced  by  Spartan  councils,  or  intimidated  by 
Spartan   power,   openly   afpired  at   independence.       The  lefs  con- 
fidcrable  ftates  expected  to  remain  thenceforth  unmolefted,  no  longer 
paying  contributions,  nor  obeying  every  idle  fummons  to  war.    The 
more  powerful  republics  breathed  hatred  and  revenge,  and  gloried 
in  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance   on  the  proud   fenators  of 
Sparta,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  fo  often  inflicted  on  their 
neighbours. 
Affefted  mo-       But  amidft  this  general  ferment,  and  while  every  other  people 
Athens"         were  guided  rather  by  their  paffions  and  animofities,  than  by  the 
principles   of  juftice  or   found   policy,   the  Athenians  exhibited  an 
illufirious  example  of  political  moderation18.      Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leuetra,  a  Theban  herald,  adorned  with  the  emblems  of 
peace  and  victory,  had  been  difpatched  to  Athens,  in  order  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  engagement,  and  to  invite  the  Athenians  to 
an  offenfive  alliance  againft  a  republic,  which  had  ever  proved  the 
moft  dangerous,   as   well   as    the   moft    inveterate   enemy   of  their 
country.    But  the  affemhly  of  Athens,  governed  by  the  magnanimity,, 
or  rather  by  the  prudence,  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  determined 
to  humble  their  rivals,  not  to  deftroy  them.. 

"  Xenoph.  p.  598. 

The 
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The  ancient  and  illuftrious  merit  of  the  Spartans,  their  important    c  **  A  P. 

XXX. 

fervices  during  the  Perfian  war,  and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  dif- 


Viewsof  that 

cipline,  which  ftill  rendered  them  a  refpectable  branch  of  the  Gre-  republic. 
cian  confederacy,  might  have  a  confiderable  influence  in  producing 
this  refolution.  But  it  chiefly  proceeded  from  a  jealoufy  of  the 
growing  power  of  Thebes,  the  fituation  of  whofe  territories  might 
foon  render  her  a  more  formidable  opponent  to  Athens,  than  even 
Sparta  herfelf  This  political  confideration  for  once  prevailed  over 
a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  The  Theban  herald  was  not  re- 
ceived with  refpect,  nor  even  with  decency-  He  was  not  enter- 
tained in  public,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  hofpitality  of  the 
Greeks  j  and  although  the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (who  ufually 
anfwered  foreign  ambalTadors)  was  then  affembled  in  the  citadel,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  home  without  receiving  the  fmalleft  fatisfac- 
tion  on  the  fubjecl:  of  his  demand.  But  the  Athenians,  though  un- 
willing to  fecond  the  refentment,  and  promote  the  profperity  of 
Thebes,,  prepared  to  derive  every  pofTible  advantage  from  the  mif- 
fortunes  and  diftrefs  of  Sparta-  Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnefus  would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  follow  her  ftandard, 
and  fhare  her  danger  and  adverfity,  they  eagerly  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke :  and,  left  any 
ether  people  might  attain  the  rank  which  the  Spartans  once  held, 
and  raife  their  own  importance  on  the  ruins  of  public  freedom,  am- 
balTadors were  fent  fuccefTively  to  the  feveral  cities,  requiring  their 
refpective  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Againft  fuch, 
as  rejected  this  overture,  war  was  denounced  in  the  name  of  Athens 
and  her  allies ;  which  was  declaring  to  all  Greece,  that  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  had  put  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands,  and  that  fhe  had 
determined  to  check  the  ambition  of  every  republic  whofe  views 
were  too  afpiring*9. 

*9  Xenoph.  p.  602. 

Difappointed 
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The  The- 
bai-i  >.ourt 
the  alliance 
of  Jafon  of 
Theflaly. 

His   cha- 

rafter,  and 
fortunes. 


His  nmbitiori 
oppofed  by 
Polydamas., 


Difappointed  of  the  afliftance  of  Athens,  the  Thebans  had  recourfe 
to  an  ally  not  lefs  powerful.     The  extenfive  and  fertile  territory  of 
Theflaly,  which  had  been  fo  long  weakened  by  divifion,  was  fortu- 
nately united  under  the  government  of  Jafon  of  Pherse,  a  man  whofe 
abilities  and   enterprifing   ambition   feemed  deftined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  ancient  world30.     To  the  native  virtues  of  hofpitality 
and  magnificence,  which  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  his  country,  Jafon 
added   indefatigable   labour,    and   invincible    courage,   with  a  mind 
capable  to  conceive   the   loftieft  defigns,   and  a  character  ready  to 
promote  them  by  the   meaner!   artifices31.       His   family  defcended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  formed  the  wealthieft 
houfe  in  Pherse,  which  had  already  attained  confiderable  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Theflaly,     By  contrivances 
extremely  unworthy  of  that  greatnefs  to  which  they  frequently  con- 
duct, Jafon   deceived  his   brothers  and   kinfmen,  and   appropriated 
almoft  the  fole  ufe  of  his  domeftic  opulence.     "With  this  he  hired 
a  well-appointed  body  of  mercenaries,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  ac- 
quired greater  authority  in  Phera?,  than  any  former  general  or  king 
had  ever  enjoyed31,     But  the  government  of  a  fingle  city  could  not 
fatisfy  his  afpiring  mind.     By  ftratagem,  by  furprife,  or  by  force, 
he  extended  his  dominion  over  the  richeft  parts  of  Theflaly ;   and 
was  ready  to  grafp  the  whole,  when  his  defigns  were  obftructed  by 
the  powerful  oppofition  of  Polydamas  the  Pharfalian33. 

Next  to  Pherse  and  Larifla,  Pharfalus  was  the  largeft  and  moft 
flourifhing  city  in  that  northern  divifion  of  Greece.  But  the  inha- 
bitants, diftracled  by  factions,  exhaufted  their  ftrength  in  civil  dif- 
cord  and  fedition,  until  a  ray  of  wifdom  illuminating  both  parties, 
they  committed  their  differences,  and  themfelves,  to  the  probity  and 
patriotifm  of  Polydamas,  which  were  equally  refpe&ed  at  home  and 
abroad.     For  feveral  years  Polydamas  commanded  the  citadel,  and 


30  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  &  fcqq. 
*'  Polyxn.  Stratagem. 


31  Plut.  Polit.  &  fan.  tuend. 
33  Xenoph.  ibid. 
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adminiftered  juftice  and  the  finances  with  fuch  diligence  and  fidelity, 
as  might  reafonably  have  entitled  him  to  the  glorious  appellation 
of  Father  of  his  country.  He  firmly  oppofed  and  counteracted  the 
fecret  practices,  as  well  as  the  open  defigns,  of  Jafon,  who  eagerly 
folicited  his  friendihip  by  every  motive  that  could  actuate  a  mind  of 
lefs  determined  integrity. 

At  a  conference  which  was  held  between  them  at  Pharfalus,  where  Conference 
Jafon  had  come  alone  and  unattended,  the  better  to  gain  the  con-  them. 
fktence  of  a  generous  adverfary,  the  Pherasan  difplayed  the  magni- 
tude of  his  power  and  refources,  which  it  feemed  impoffible  for  the 
weaknefs  of  Pharfalus  to  refill ;  and  promifed,  that,  on  furrendering 
the  citadel  of  that  place,  which  muft  otherwife  foon  yield  to  force, 
Polydamas  mould  enjoy  in  Theffaly  the  fecond  rank  after  himfelf ; 
that  he  would  regard  him  as  his  friend  and  colleague ;  nor  could 
there  remain  a  doubt  that  their  united  labours  might  raife  their 
common  country  to  that  ftation  in  Greece  which  it  had  been  long 
entitled  to  hold.  That  the  fubjugation  of  the  neighbouring  ftates 
opened  vafter  profpects,  which  forced  themfelves  irrefiftibly  on  his 
mind,  when  he  confidered  the  natural  advantages  of  Theffaly,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  horfes,  the  difciplined" 
bravery  and  martial  ardour  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  no  nation 
in  Europe,  or  in  Afia,  was  capable  to  contend. 

Polydamas  heard  with  pleafure  the  praifes  of  his  native  land,  and  Determined. 

in tCPTl ty   OS 

admired  the  magnanimity  of  Jafon.  But  he  obferved,  that  his  Polydamas, 
fellow-citizens  had  honoured  him  with  a  truft  which  it  was  im- 
poffible for  him  ever  to  betray;  and  that  their  community  ftill  en- 
joyed the  alliance  of  Sparta,  from  which  the  neighbouring  cities 
had  revolted.  That  he  was  determined  to  demand  the  protection 
of  that  republic  ;  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  and  able 
to  afford  him  any  effectual  affiftance,  he  would  defend  to  the  lafl 
extremity  the  walls,  of  Pharfalus.     Jafon  commended  his  integrity 

and 
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C  -Hvv  P'    an(^  patriotifm,  which,  he  declared,  infpired  him  with  the  warmer 
i » ;    defire  to  obtain  the  friendlhip  of  fuch  an    lluftrious  character. 

Jafon  de-  Soon  afterwards  Polydamas  went  to  Sparta,  and  propcfed  his  de- 

clared u'-der  1.1  M  i_       •  i  -n 

ofthe'i.ief-  mand  in  the  council;  exhorting  the  magiitrates  not  only  to  under- 
oiymVcii. 3.  ta^e  tne  expedition,  but  to  undertake  it  with  vigour;  for  if  they 
A.  C.  370.  expeded  to  oppofe  the  forces  of  Jafon-  by  their  undifciplined  pea- 
fants,  or  half-armed  flaves,  they  would  infallibly  bring  difgrace  on 
themfelves,  and  ruin  on  their  confederates.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  Theban  war,  which  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  unfuccefsfully.  They  prudently  declined,  there- 
fore, the  invitation  of  Polydamas ;  who,  returning  to  Theflaly, 
held  a  fecond  conference  with  Jafon.  He  ftill  refufed  to  furrender 
the  citadel,  but  promifed  to  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  for  making  the 
Pharfalians  fubmit  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  offered  his  only  fon  as 
a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Jafon  accepted  the  offer,  and,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Polydamas,  was  foon  afterwards  declared  captain-general 
of  Pharfalus,  and  all  Theffaly ;  a  modeft  appellation,  under  which  he 
enjoyed  the  full  extent  of  royal  power3*. 
His  adml-  He  began  his  reign  by  adjuftihg,  with  equity  and  precifion,   the 

rable  difci-  .  -  ,      ,  .  r  ,  ,r   , 

pline;  proportion  of  taxes,    and  the  contingent    or   troops,   to  be  railed 

by  the  feveral  cities  in  his  dominions.  The  new  levies,  added  to  his 
ftanding  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted  to  eight  thoufand  horfe, 
twenty  thoufand  heavy-armed  foot,  and  fuch  a  body  of  targeteers,  as 
no  nation  of  antiquity  could  match35.  But  numbers  formed  the 
leaf!  advantageous  diflindlion  of  the  army  of  Jafon.  Every  day  he 
exercifed  his  troops  in  perfon ;  difpenfed  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
cafhiered  the  flothful  and  effeminate ;  honoured  the  brave  and  dili- 
gent with  double,  and  fometimes  treble  pay,  with  large  donatives  in 

3*   Xenoph.    Helien.    1.   Vi.   C.   I,   &   feqfj.      rr&Tar'Mv  ye  ftuv  Ixuku  ircm;  irxtrxs  aifyuirts;  an." 
&  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xv.  p.  488.  T*xfir,mi,  p.  600. 

3*  Xenophon  exprefies  it  more  ftrongly; 

money, 
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fpe&ive  taftes.      By  this  judicious   plan   of  military  adminiftration   < „ » 

the  foldiers  of  Jafon  became  alike  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
perfon  of  their  general,  whofe  ftandard  they  were  ready  to  follow 
into  any  part  of  the  world  3*. 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  fubduing  the  Dryopes  37,  the  and  raP'<* 
Dolopians,  and  the  other  fmall  but  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
Jong  and  intricate  chain  of  mounts  Oeta  and  Pindus,  which  form  the 
fouthern  frontier  of  Theffaly.  Then  turning  northwards,  he  ftruck 
terror  into  Macedon,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become  his  ally* 
and  molt  probably  his  tributary.  Thus  fortified  on  both  fides,  he 
retaliated  the  inroads  of  the  Phocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the 
divifions,  and  infulted  the  weaknefs,  of  his  country  ;  and  by  con- 
quering the  fmall  and  uncultivated  diflrict  of  Epirus,  which  then 
formed  a  barbarous  principality  under  Alcetas  3S,  an  anceftor  of  the 
renowned  Pyrrhus,  he  extended  the  dominion  of  ThefTaly  from  the 
iEgean  to  the  Ionian  fea,  and  encompaffed,  as  with  a  belt,  the  ut- 
moft  breadth  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fubjugatiott,  or  at  leaft  the  com-  His  views  m 
mand  of  thofe  immortal  commonwealths,  was  the  aim  of  the  Thef- 
falian  prince,  who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  expected,  by 
the  affiftance  of  Greece,  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  Cyrus 
and  Agefilaus,  and  to  effect,  by  the  united  ftrength  of  the  con- 
federacy, what  thefe  generals  had  nearly  accomplished  by  a  body 
often  or  twelve  thoufand  foldiers  ".  While  the  Spartans,  however, 
preferved  their  long-bcafted  pre-eminence,  and  regarded  it  as  their 

3*  Xenoph.  p.  6o0.  gratior  popi:1o  fuit.     Primus  itaq-ie  leges  ife 

37   Strabo,   1.  viii.   p.  :gg.  fenatum  annuoftjue  magiftratfts  &  republics 

33  In  fpeakir.g  of  Arrybas  (the  fon  of  Al-  formam  compofuit.     Et   ut  a  Pyrrho  fedes^ 

cetas,  and  the  grandfather  of  Pyrrhus),  who  fie  vita  cultior  populo  ab  Arryba   flatuta." 

received  hi.s  education  at  Athens,  JufHn  fays,         3!>  Xenoph,  p.  6oo. 

"   Quanto   do&ior  majoribus  fuis,    tanto  et 

Vol.  II.  O  c  hereditary 
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hereditary  and  unalienable  right  to  conduct  their  confederates  to  war, 
Jafon  could  not  hope  to  attain  the  principal  command  in  an  Afiatic 
expedition.      As  the  natural  enemy  of  that  haughty  people,  he  re- 
joiced in  their  unprofperous  war  againft  the  Thebans  ;    nor  could  he 
receive   fmall    fatisfaclion    from   beholding    the    fouthern    Mates    of 
Greece  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  while  he  himfelf  maintained 
a  refpetted    neutrality,    and   watched    the  firft    favourable    occafioa 
of  interfering,  with  decifive  effect,   in  the  final  fettlement  of  thai 
country. 
His  alliance         He    feldom    ventured    indeed    into    the    Peloponnefus ;    but,   in 
order    to    examine    matters    more    nearly,    he    undertook,    upon 
very    extraordinary    pretences,    feveral    journeys    to    Athens    and 
Thebes.    From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  inclination,  he  had  formed 
an   intimate   connection  with  the   mod  diftinguifhed   characters   of 
thofe  republics,  and  particularly  with  Pelopidas  and  Timotheus.   The 
latter,  after  ferving  his   country  with  equal  glory  and  fuccefs,  was, 
according  to  the  ufual  fortune  of  Athenian  commanders,  expofed  to 
a  cruel  perfecution  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  which  endangered  his 
honour  and  his  life.     On  the  day  of  trial  the  admirers   and  friends 
of  that  great   man  appeared  in  the  Athenian  aflembly,  in  order  to 
intercede  with  his  judges ;  and  among  the  reft  Jafon,  habited  in  the 
robe  of  a  fuppliant,  humbly  foliciting  the  releafe  of  Timotheus,  from 
a  people  who  would  not   probably  have  denied  a  much  greater  fa- 
vour to  the  fimple  recommendation  of  fo  powerful  a  prince  +°.     In 
a  vifit  to  Thebes  he  endeavoured  to  gain   or  fecure  the  attachment 
of  Epaminondas,  by  large  prefents  and  promifes  ;  but  the  iiluftrious 
Theban,  whofe  independent  and   honourable  poverty  had   rejected 
the  affiftance  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  fpurned  with  difdain 
the  infolent  generality  of  a  ftranger*'.     Yet,  by  the  intervention,  of 

*°  Demofthenes  &  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Timoth.  4*  Plut.  Apophtheg. 

Pelopidas, 
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Pelopidas,  Jafon  contracted  an   engagement  of  hofpitality  with  the    CHAP 
Thebans,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to  join  their  arms,    1-1-^-1^ 
after  their  memorable  victory  at  Leuctra. 

The  Theifalian  prince  accepted  the  invitation,  though  his  defigns  Rapidity  of 
refpecting  Greece  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution.  He  was  actually  ments. 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Phocians,  of  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
pretence,  the  real  object  was  to  obtain  the  fuperintendence  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  facred  treafure.  To  avoid 
marching  through  a  hoftile  territory,  he  ordered  his  gallies  to  be 
equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  proceed  by  fea  to  the  coaft.  of 
Bceotia.  His  naval  preparations  amufed  the  attention  of  the  Pho- 
cians, while  Jafon  entered  their  country  with  a  body  of  two  thou- 
fand  light  horfe,  and  advanced  with  fuch  rapidity  that  he  was  every 
where  the  full  meilenger  of  his  own  arrival. 

By  this  unufual  celerity,  he,  without  encountering  any  obftacle,  His  views  in 
joined  the  army  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neigh-  ^^''"8  a 
bourhood  of  Leuctra,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  enemy.    Inftead   l*'een 

r  m-  t   r        i  •  Thebes  and 

ot  an  auxiliary,  J  aton  thought  it  more  fuitable  to  his  intereft  to  act   Sparta. 

the  part  of  a  mediator.  He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  advantages  which  they  had  already  obtained,  norto  drive 
their  adverfaries  to  defpair  ;  that  the  recent  hiitory  of  their  own 
republic  and  of  Sparta,  fhould  teach  them  to  remember  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
minded of  the  difference  between  a  victorious  and  vanquished  army. 
That  the  prefent  crifis  feemed  totally  adverfe  to  the  re-eftablifhmeut 
of  their  greatnefs  ;  that  they  fhould  yield  to  the  fatality  of  circum- 
ftances,  and  watch  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  reftore  the  tar- 
nilhed  luftre  of  their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed  ;  hoftilities 
were  fufpended  ;  the  terms  of  a  peace  were  propofed  and  accepted  : 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  fo  little 
confidence  in  this  hidden  negociation,  that  they  decamped  the  night 
following,    and  continued  to  march  homeward   with  the  diligence 

O  O    2  Of 
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Cxxx  P'    °^  ^^ru^  anc*  fcar>  unt*l  tney  £ot   intirely  beyond  reach   of  the 
1 1  ,-v-,  .j    Thebans  **. 

Jafon  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in  a  treaty  haftily  con- 
cluded between  enemies,  whole  refentments  were  irritated  and  in- 
flamed by  fo  many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his  views  than  a  fincere  and  lad- 
ing peace  between  thefe  powerful  republics ;  but  as  this  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  he  wifhed  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  appeafing  the 
diffentions  of  Greece  ;  a  circumuance  of  great  importance  to  the  ac- 
complilhment  cf  his  ambitious  defigns. 
He  is  aflafli-  In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls  of  Heraclea,  a  town 
midftofhis     fituate  near  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  ;  not  fearing,  fays  his  hifto- 

Oh-mp.'         r*an  *3'  t^at  any  °^  tne  Greek  ftates  ihould  invade  his   dominions- 

c}u  3-  from  that  fide,  but  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength  on 

A.  C.  370.         t  °  r  ° 

his  frontier,  which,  if  feized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  ob- 
ftruct  his  paflage  into  Greece.  Thither  he  determined  to  return  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games,  at  which  he  meant  to  claim 
the  right  of  prefiding,  as  an  honour  due  both  to  his  piety  and  to  his 
power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  the  cities  and  villages  of  Thef- 
faly  to  fatten  flieep,  goats,  fwine,  and  oxen,  and  propofed  honour- 
able rewards  to  fuch  diftricts  as  furnifhed  the  beft  victims  for  the  al- 
tars of  Apollo.  Without  any  burthenfome  impofition  on  his  fub- 
jects,  he  collected  a  thoufand  oxen,  and,  of  fmaller  cattle,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thoufand.  At  the  fame  time,  he  prepared  the  whole 
military  ftrength  of  his  kingdom,  by  whofe  afliftance,  ftill  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  the  merit  of  his  facrifices,  he  might  maintain. his 
pretenfions  to  the  fuperintendence  of  the  games,  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,  and  the  adminiuration  of  the  facred  treafure,  which  he 
regarded  as  fo  many  previous  fteps  to  the  conqueft  of  Greece  and 
Alia.     But,  amidft  thefe  lofty  projects,  Jafon,  while  reviewing  the 

*'  Xenoph.  p.  600.  *s  Ibid.  p.  599. 

Pheraean 
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Phersean  cavalry,  was  ftabbed  by  feven  youths,  who  approached  him,  c  *^j*  p- 
on  pretence  of  demanding  juftice  againft  each  other.  Two  of  the 
affdffins  were  difpatched  by  his  guards.  Five  mounted  fleet  horfes, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  ufe,  and  efcaped  to  the  Grecian 
republics,  in  which  they  were  received  with  univerfal  acclamations- 
of  joy,  and  honoured  as  the  faviours  of  their  country  from  the  for- 
midable power  of  a  brave  but  ambitious  tyrant4*.  The  projects 
and  the  empire  of  Jafon  perifhed  with  himfelf ;  Theffaly,  as  we 
fhall  have  occahon  to  explain,  relapfed  into  its  former  ftate  of  di- 
vilion  and  weaknefs :  But  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  hiflory  to  relate 
not  only  great  actions,  but  great  defigns  ;  and  even  the  defigns  of 
jafon  announce  the  approaching  downfal  of  Grecian  freedom.. 

44  Xenoph.  k  Diodor.  ibid.  &  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ix. 
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'Tumults  in  the  Peloponnefus. — Invafon  of  Laconia. — 
JEpaminondas  rebuilds  Mejfene. — Archidamus  reftores 
the  Fortune  of  Sparta. — Foundation  of  Megalopolis. — 
Affairs  of  Thejfaly  and  Macedon. — Negotiations  for 
Peace. — The  Pretenfions  of  Thebes  rejeSled. — Epami- 
nondas  invades  the  Peloponnefus. — Revolutions  in 
Achaia. — Speech  of  Archidamus  in  the  Spartan  Coun- 
cil.— Defgns  of  Thebes. — Difconcerted  by  Athens.— 
Pelopidas's  Expedition  in  Thejfaly. — The  Arcadians 
feize  the  Olympic  Treafure. — Battle  of  Mantincea. — 
Ageflaus's  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

CHAP.    T^HE  death  of  Jafon  removed  the  terror  of  Greece  j  but  of  a 

XXXI 

*_  _-  ■  A  country  which  owed  its  fafety  to  the  arm  of  an  afiaflin,  the 
the  kit  ftaee  condition  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unliable  and  preca- 
of  Grecian  rious.  There  elapfed,  however,  thirty-three  years  of  difcord  and 
calamity,  before  the  Greeks  finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, fuch  ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him  fully  to  accomplish 
the  lofty  defigns  of  the  Theflalian.  The  hiftory  of  this  laft  flage  of 
tumultuous  liberty  comprehends  the  bloody,  but  indecifive  wars, 
which  exhaufted  Greece  during  eleven  years  that  intervened  between 
the  battle  of  Leuclra,  and  the  acceflion  of  Philip  to  the  Macedo- 
nian throne,  together  with  the  active  reign  of  that  prince ;  a  memo- 
rable period  of  twenty-two  years,  illuminated  by  the  fuccefs  and 

glory 
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glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the  Gre-     c  IT  A  p- 

cian  republics.  ' w » 

The  unexpected  ifTue  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  doubly  prejudi-  Tumults  and 

.  c  feditions  in 

cial  to   the  Spartans,  by   weakening  their   own   confederacy,    and    the  Peiopon- 

ftrengthening  that  of  their  enemies.     In  Iefs  than  two  years  after  thebauiTof 

that   important    event,    the   alliance    in   Peloponnefus,    over   which   q^™- 

Soarta  had  fo  long  maintained  an  afcendant,  was  totally  diffolved,   cii-  3- 

.    .     ~      .  A.  C.  370.. 

and  moll  cities  had  changed  not  only  their  foreign  connections,  but 

their  domeftic  laws  and  government.  During  the  fame  period,  the 
confederacy  of  which  Thebes  was'  the  head,  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  very  widely  extended.  Many  communities  of  the  Peloponne- 
fus courted  her  protection  ;  and,  in  the  north  of  Greece,  the  Acar- 
nanians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Ionian  to  the  iEgean  fea,  and  even  the  ifle  of  Eubcea,  in- 
creafed  the  power,  and  in  fome  meafure  acknowledged  the  dominion 
of  Thebes.  The  hiilory  of  thefe  revolutions  is  very  imperfectly  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers  ;  but  their  confequences  were  too  remark- 
able not  to  be  attended  to  and  explained.  The  Peloponnefians,  after 
being  delivered  from  the  opprefhon  of  the  Spartan  yoke,  were  fub- 
jected  to  the  more  deftrudtive  tyranny  of  their  own  ungovernable 
paflions'.  Every  Hate  and  every  city  was  torn  by  factions  which  fre- 
quently blazed  forth  into  the  moll  violent  feditions.  The  exiles  from 
feveral  republics  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  had  expelled 
them.  Fourteen  hundred  were  banilhed  from  Tegea  ;  two  thou- 
fand  *  were  flain  in  Argos  ;  in  many  places  the  contending  factions 
alternately  prevailed  ;  and  thofe  who,  in  the  firft  encounter,  had. 
got  polTeffion  of  the  government  and  the  capital,  were  fometimes 
attacked 3  and  conquered  by  the  numerous  fugitives,  who  formed. 

1  Diodorus,  1.  xv.  p.  371,  &  feqq.     Mo-  and    Paufanias  (Corinth1,,   from    the  Greek 

crat.  in  Archidam.   &  de  Pace.  word  r*t/Ta*»,   fignifying  a   club,  which,  it 

a  This  number  is  made  out  by  comparing  feems,  was  the  principal  inilrument  of flaugh- 

difFerent  authors,  and   uniting   in  one  view  ter. 
the  different  fcenes  of  the  fedition,  which  is         3  Diodorus,  ibid. 
called  the  Scytalifm  by  Diodorus  (ubi  fupra), 

a  camp 
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CXXXI.P'    a  camp  "m  the  ^joining  territory.     The  Mantinsans  alone  feem  to 

<— u '    have  acted   wifely.     With   one  accord,  and  with   equal    diligence, 

they  laboured  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which  the  infolence  of  Sparta  had 
demolifhed.  The  work  was  foon  brought  to  a  conclufion  ;  and  the 
Mantinseans  united  in  one  democracy,  fully  determined  thenceforth 
to  preferve  the  ftrength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  neceflary  to 
maintain  their  political  independence. 
The  exiles  Neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Spartans  immediately  interfered  in 

&y  to  Sparta.  c   -t-r  r-i-.i       r  c  -   rr   • 

this  fcene  of  diforder.  The  former  found  iufhcient  employment  for 
their  arms  and  negotiations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece ;  and 
the  latter  were  fo  much  humbled  by  their  defeat  at  Leuttra,  that 
they  contented  fhemfelves  with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas,  and  to  repel  the  expected  aflault  of  their  capital.  For 
this  purpofe  they  had  armed  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  legally 
exempted  from  military  fervice  *.  They  had  commanded  into  the 
field  even  thofe  citizens  who  were  employed  in  fuch  facred  and  civil 
offices  as  are  deemed  moft  ufeful  in  fociety  ;  and,  as  their  laft  re- 
fource,  they  talked  of  giving  arms  to  the  Helots.  But  the  convul- 
fions  of  Peloponnefus  foon  fupplied  them  with  lefs  dangerous  auxi- 
liaries \  The  incenfed  partizans  of  ariftocracy,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  had  recourfe  to  the  moll 
ancient  and  diftinguifhed  patrons  of  their  political  principles.  Encou- 
That  repub-    raged  by  this  feafonable  reinforcement,  the  Spartans  fet  at  defiance 

lie  attempts  •  , 

in  vain  to  re-  the  Theban  invanon,  Dy  which  they  had  been  fo  long  threatened, 
thorky  in*""  anc*  ^ent  a  confiderable  detachment  to  recover  their  loft  authority  in 
Arcadia.  Arcadia.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in  that, 
nor  in  any  other  ftate  of  the  Peloponnefus,  the  influence  which  fhe 
had  loft  in  the  field  of  Leuctra.  Polytropos,  who  commanded  her 
allies  in  this  expedition,  was  defeated  and  flain  in  the  firft  rencoun- 
ter with  the  Arcadians  and  Lycomedes,  their  intrepid  and  magnani- 

♦  Xenoph.  I.  vi.  p.  597.  5  Id,  p.  6oj. 

mous 
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mons  leader.     Nor  did  Agefilaus  perform  any  thing  decifive  againfl    CHAP. 

the  enemy.     He  was  contented  with  ravaging  the  villages  and  de-    v— — v ' 

lijrhtful  fields  of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with  little  refiitance  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  declined  an  engagement,  until  they  fhould  be 
joined  by  the  Theban  confederacy,  whofe  affiitance  they  had  fent  to 
folicit,  and  had  juft  reafon  to  expect6. 

At  length  the  far- renowned  Thebans  took  the  field,  having  carefully  The  The. 
pondered  their  own  flrength,  and  collected  into  one  body  the  flower  th" fiddle 
and  vigour  of  their  numerous  allies.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  ^e. head  of 
warlike  youth  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bceotia,  by  the  Acarnanians,  Olymp. 
Phocians,  Locrians,  and  Eubceans,  and  by  a  promifcuous  crowd  of  A,  C.  369. 
needy  fugitives,  who  were  attracted  to  their  camp  by  the  allurement 
of  plunder.     They  had  no  fooner  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia, 
than  they  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  Elians  and  Argives.     This  united  mafs  of  war  exceeded  any 
numbers,  that  either  before  or  afterwards  ever  afTembled  in  Greece 
under  one  Standard,  amounting  to  fifty,  fome  fay  to  feventy  thou- 
fand  men 7.     The  Thebans,    and  the  reft  of  the  Boeotians,  were 
commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom  the  generous 
admiration  of  their  colleagues  had  voluntarily  refigned  their  autho- 
rity.    Apprifed  of  the  march  of  fuch  a  formidable  army,  conducted 
by  generals  of  fuch  unquestionable  merit,  Agefilaus  prepared  to  eva-  TheSpanans 
cuate  Arcadia,  a  meafure  which  he  fortunately  effected,  before  his  cadia. 
foldiers   beheld  the   fires   kindled   in  the   hoftile  camp,    and  thus 
avoided  the  difgrace  of  retiring  before  the  enemy  s.     His  unrefifted 
devaluation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  invaded,  as  well  as  his  fuc- 
cefsful  retreat,    gave  frefh  fpirits  to  his  followers,    and  made  them 
return  with  better  hopes  to  defend  their  own  country,  which  was 
now  -threatened  with  invafion. 

6  Xenoph.  p.  605.  1.  vi.      Paufan.  Bceotic.      Diodorus,   I.  xv. 

i  The  numbers  differ  in  Xenoph.  Heilen.     &  Plut.  in  Pelopid.         *  Xenoph.  p.  606. 

Vol.  II.  P  p  The 
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CHAP. 
XXXI. 

Jnvafion  of 

Laconia. 


Brave  de- 
fence of  the 
diftrift  Sciri 
lis. 


The  Thebans,  though  they  had  no  longer  any  occafion  to  protect 
the  Arcadians  from  infult,  were  determined9  by  many  powerful 
motives,  to  employ  the  vaft  preparations  which  they  had  collected. 
Their  particular  refentment  againft  Sparta  was  heightened  by  the 
general  voice  of  their  allies,  who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an  op- 
portunity which,  perhaps,  might  never  return,  utterly  to  deftroy  a 
people  who  neither  could  enjoy  tranquillity,  nor  allow  their  neigh- 
bours to  enjoy  it.  The  inhabitants^  Carya,  and  of  feveral  other 
towns  in  Laconia,  declared  their  resolution  to  revolt  from  Sparta,  as 
foon  as  the  enemy  mould  enter  their  boundaries.  In  a  council  of  war 
fummoned  by  the  Theban  generals,  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
march  without  farther  delay  into  the  Lacedaemonian  territories,  to 
lay  wafte  the  country,  and,  if  poffible,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
capital. 

That  this  refolution  might  be  executed  with  the  greater  celerity 
and  effect,  the  army  was  thrown  into  four  divifions,  deftined,  by 
feparate  roads,  to  break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join  forces  at 
Sellafia,  and  thence  to  march  in  one  body  to  Sparta.  The  Boeotians, 
Elians,  and  Argives  penetrated,  without  oppofition,  by  the  particu- 
lar l-outes  which  had  been  affigned  them.  But  when  the  Arcadians, 
who  formed  the  fourth  divifion  of  the  army,  attempted  to  traverfe 
the  diilritt  Sciritis,  the  brave  Ifchilas,  who  guarded  that  important 
pals,  determined  to  repel  them,  or  to  perifh.  The  example  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  kindled  a  generous  enthufiafm  in  the 
breaft  of  this  gallant  Spartan.  The  number  of  the  Arcadian  levies 
fo  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  death  feemed  the  fure  reward  of  his 
courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  all  thofe  to  decline  the  danger  who  were 
not  ambitious  to  fhare  it.     He  even  commanded  the  youth  to  leave 


5  They  at   firft  oppofed   the  eagernefs  of  it  would  be  difficult  to  penetrat;  into  a  coun- 

the  Arcadians,  Elians,  and   Argives  for  in-  try  defended   by  the  natural   ilrength  of  its 

vading   Laconia,  confidering  Sn    SwrsftCo^a;-  frontier,  or  by  vigilant  garrifons."    Xenoph. 

rxTr)   (jlev    7)    haxv'HXW    iX'yzro  uvui,    <p^Hfu.q    at  xa~  p.  607. 

3  his 
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his  camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming  their  lives  too  precious  to      xXXL? 
be  rifked  in  fo  defperate  an  enterprife.     He,  with  the  old  foldiers    u    -~ ■— r 
who  followed  him,  chofe  the  prefent  opportunity  to  meet  a  glorious 
death  in  defence  of  their  country.     But  their  lives  were  fold  dearly. 
The  adtion  was  long  doubtful  :    the  lofs  of  the  Arcadians  great  j  nor 
did  the  battle  ceafe  till  the  laft  of  the  Spartans  had  perifhed  ,0. 

The  confederates  having  foon  after  aiTembled  at  Sellafia,  the  place  Devaluation 
of  rendezvous,  marched  forward  to  Sparta,  burning  and  deftroying 
all  before  them.  During  five  hundred  years  Laconia  had  not  expe- 
rienced a  fimilar  calamity.  The  guards  who  defended  the  city  were 
thrown  into  confternation.  The  women  were  terrified  by  the  fmoke 
and  tumult  raifed  by  the  invaders ;  a  fpeclacle,  concerning  which  it 
had  been  their  ufual  boaft,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian 
females,  had  never  beheld  it  in  their  native  land.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and  which  they  were  fenfible  of  their 
own  inability  to  repel,  the  Spartans  embraced  the  doubtful  expe- 
dient of  giving  arms  to  their  peafants  and  Haves,  whom  they  com- 
monly treated  with  fuch  an  excefs  of  cruelty.  Not  lefs  than  fix 
thoufand  of  thefe  unhappy  men  were  engaged,  by  threats  or  pro- 
mifes,  to  undertake  the  reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants, 
whom  they  detefted.  Their  formidable  numbers  increafed  the  gene- 
ral panic,  which  had  feized  the  magiftrates  and  citizens,  and  which 
did  not  finally  ceafe  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  body  of  men 
from  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Pallene' ;  cities  which,  though 
they  had  ever  oppofed  the  defpotifr?ii  were  unwilling  to  permit  the 
dejiru&lon  of  Sparta. 

This  feafonable  reinforcement  not  only  removed  the  confternation  Vigilant  ia« 
of  the  Spartans,  but  made  them  pafs  with  rapidity  from  the  depths  Agefilaus? 
of  defpondency  to  the  joys  of  fuccefs.     The  kings  and  magiftrates 
could  fcarcely  reftrain  their  impetuofity  from  rufhing  into  the  field  : 

10  Xenoph.  I.  vi.  p.  607.  &  Diodor.  1.  xv.     a^iymhic  h<ipvyt.     "  Unlefs,  perhaps,  fome 
p.  376.     The  former  indeed  adds,  £(  ^  «s    one  efcaped  unknown  through  the  enemy." 

P  p  2  and 
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°XXXI  ?'    an^  l^'ls  martia^  enthufiafm,  guided   by  the   confummate  prudence 
»- — '    of    Agefilaus,  enabled  them  to   repel  the  firft  affaults  of  the  ene- 
my, and   to  convince    them  that   every  fucceeding  attempt  to  get 
poffeffion  of   the   city,    muft   be    attended   with    fuch    fatigue,    and 
danger,    and    lofs    of  men,    as    could   not    be   compenfated  by  the 
fuccefs  of   that  enterprife.     The  conduct  of  Agefilaus,  during  this 
critical   emergency,  has   been  highly  extolled   by  all  writers",  and 
never  beyond  its  merit.     By  a  well-contrived  ambufh  in  the  temple 
of  the  Tyndaridce  ",  he  defeated   the  defigns  of  the  aflailants  :    by 
very   uncommon  prefence  "3   of  mind,   he  quelled  a  dangerous  in- 
furrection  ;  and  while,  by  force  or  ftratagem,  he  overcame  the  united 
efforts  of  domeftic   and   foreign   enemies,    he  negociated  the   moil 
powerful  affiftance  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 
The  Spartans       Immediately  after  the  battle  of  LeucTxa  the  Athenians  had  de- 
lies  negociate  clared  their  refolution  to  renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, 
treaty  o7  a     which,  though  it  diminifhed  the  grandeur,  yet  fecured  the  tranquil- 
defence.         i£ty  of  Greece,  and  prevented  the  weaknefs  of  any  one  republic  front 
falling  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  another.      But  notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  which  was   univerfally  approved   by  their   neighbours,, 
they  had,  either  from  refentment  or  from  policy,  remained  above 
two  years  fpeclators  of  the  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Theban  league.     Whatever  uneafmefs  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  increafing  ftrength  of  their  new  rival,  was  fufficiently 
balanced  by  the  decay  and  downfal  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
enemy.     But  though,  doubtlefs,  they  ardently  delired  the  ruin  of 

11  Xenoph.  Sc  Plut.  in  Agefilao.     Diodo-  taken  his  orders  ;  adding  his  meaning  to  be, 

rus,  l.xv.  &  Paufanias  Lacon.  that  they  fhould  feparate  into  different  divi- 

11  Caftor  and  Pollux,   fo  called  from   their  iions,  and  repair   to  the  feveral  polls  which 

mother  Tyndaris,  or  Leda.  he  named.     The  confpirators  naturally  con- 

13  The  mutineers  had  entered  into  aeon-  eluded   that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  pur- 

fpiracy    to   feize   an   important  port  in    the  pofe,    and    feparating,    as    he    commanded^ 

city.       Agefilaus    obferved    them     as    they  could  never   afterwards  find   an   opportunity 

marched  thither,  and  immediately  fufpeifting  to  unite  in  fuch  numbers  as  rendered  them 

their  defign,  called  out,  that  they  had  mif-  dangerous, 

5  the 
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the  Spartan  power,  they  could  not  fmcerely  approve  the  cruel  de-    CJ1A  p' 
ftruction   of  their   perfons,  and  of  their  city.     When  informed  of   < — -v— — » 
the  terrible  devaluation   of  JLaConia,  they  naturally  felt   a  return  of 
companion  for  a  people  whofe  exploits,  on  many  memorable  occa- 
fions,  had  done  fuch  fignal  honour  to  the  Grecian  name. 

The  emiflaries   of  Agefilaus,  whole  fuperior  mind   had  affumed   Arguments 

n  .  .  which   they 

dictatorial  power  amidft  the  diftrefs  of  his  country,  feized  the  fa-  employed  for 
vourable  opportunity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many  motives  of 
action,  which  feldom  operate  amidft  the  cold  lifelefs  politics  of  mo- 
dern times.  They  took  notice  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  often  mutually  affifted  each  other  in  feafons  of  diftrefs, 
and  that  the  meft  glorious  rcra  of  their  ftory  was  that  in  which  the 
two  republics  had  united  their  councils  and  meafures  againft  a  com- 
mon enemy.  That  when  the  fpirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had 
unhappily  divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were  expofed  to  the 
calamities  of  a  long  and  unfortunate  war,  they  had  been  protected 
by  the  humanity  of  Sparta  againft  the  implacable  rage  of  the  The- 
bans,  who  wifhed  to  demoliih  the  city  of  Athens,  and  to  reduce  its 
territory  to  the  barren  folitude  of  the  Criflean  plain.  That  by  the 
moderation  of  Sparta,  the  Athenians  had  not  only  been  faved  from 
the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
domeftic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Piiiftratidae,  The 
merit  of  thefe  fervices  deferved  the  reward  of  gratitude  ;  the  here- 
ditary renown  of  Athens  urged  her  to  protect  the  miferable ;  and 
juftice  demanded  that  ihe  fhould  afiert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions 
of  a  recent  treaty,  which  fhe  herfelf  had  propofed,  and  which  the 
Thebans,  after  accepting,  had  fo  manifeftly  violated. 

A  loud  and  difcordant  murmur  ran  through  the  affembly.     Some  now  received 
approved  the  demand,  others  obferved  that  the  Spartans   changed  b7  £he  Alhc" 
their  language  with  their  fortune  ;  that  they  had  formerly,  and  pro- 
bably would  again,  whenever  they  became  powerful,  aflume  a  very 
different  tone,  and,  inftead  of  colouring  by  falfe  difguifes,  difplay 

in 
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°xxxi  P'    *n  'lts  nat^ve  f°rce  theii"   inveterate    enmity  to  Athens.     That  the 

s— -„ 1    late  treaty  of  peace  could   not  entitle  them  to  any  affiftance,  fince 

they  themfelves  had  begun  the  war  by  the  invafion  of  Arcadia ;    a 
war  undertaken    from  the  unjuft  motive   of  fupporting  the  tyran- 
nical ufurpation  of   the   nobles  of  Tegea  over  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 
Speech  of  Together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  ambaffadors,  had  come  thofe  of 

Cleiteles,  the  _ 

Corinthian.  Corinth  and  Phlius,  cities  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  an  unfhaken 
fidelity  to  their  ancient  confederate  and  protector.  Cleiteles  the 
Corinthian,  obferving  what  turn  the  debate  was  likely  to  take,  flood 
up  and  faid,  "  Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  Athenians  !  who  are  the 
aggreflbrs,  the  melancholy  experience  of  our  ilate  would  remove  the 
difficulty.  Since  the  renovation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  Co- 
rinthians, furely,  have  not  committed  hoftilities  againft  any  power 
in  Greece.  Yet  the  Thebans  have  entered  our  territory,  cut  down 
our  trees,  burned  our  houfes,  plundered  our  cattle  and  effects. 
How,  then,  can  you  refufe  your  affiftance  to  thofe  who  have  been 
fo  manifeftly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  to  which,  at 
your  exprefs  defire,  they  acceded  and  fwore."  The  aflembly 
loudly  approved  the  difcourfe  of  Cleiteles,  which  was  fupported 
and  confirmed  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Patrocles  the 
Phliafian. 

OfPatrocles,  "  It  is  manifeft,  I  think,  to  all  of  you,  Athenians  !  that  fhould 
Sparta  be  deftroyed,  Athens  muft  be  the  next  object  of  the  hoftility 
of  Thebes,  lince  that  city  alone  would  then  ftand  in  the  way  of  her 
ambition.  The  caufe  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  therefore  is,  in  fact, 
your  own.  You  muft  embrace  it  with  ardour,  as  the  laft  oppor- 
tunity which  the  gods  perhaps  will  afford  you,  of  defending  the 
general  freedom  at  the  head  of  your  allies,  and  of  preventing  the 
dangerous  domination  of  the  Thebans  ;  the  effects  of  which,  you, 
who  are  their  neighbours,  would  feci  with  peculiar  feverity.  By 
taking  this  refolution,  which  is  equally  generous  and  falutary,  you 

will 
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will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit,  not  only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  CHAP, 
none  were  ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambitious  of  honeft 
fame,  but  alfo  with  us  their  allies,  who,  fince  we  have  continued 
faithful  to  our  friends  in  their  adverfity,  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  in- 
gratitude to  our  profperous  benefadors.  I  have  heard  with  admi- 
ration how,  in  ancient  times,  the  injured  and  afflicted  always  had 
recourfe  to  Athens,  and  were  never  difappointed  of  relief.  I  now 
no  longer  hear,  but  fee,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  faithful 
allies,  foliciting  your  protection  againft  the  Thebans,  whofe  unre- 
lenting cruelty  could  not  perfuade  Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her  re- 
fentment  and  of  her  power,  to  defolate  your  country,  and  to  reduce 
you  into  fervitude.  Your  anceftors  acquired  juft  renown  by  faving 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes 
denied  the  facred  rites  of  burial ,+.  How  much  greater  renown  will 
redound  to  you,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  your  generous  affift- 
ance,  fhall  be  faved  from  death.  It  was  deemed  meritorious  in  them 
to  have  defended  the  children  of  Hercules  againft  the  unnatural  per- 
fection of  Euryftheus ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  glorious  for  you  to 
have  defended  not  only  the  defcendants  of  that  hero,  the  hereditary 
kings  of  Lacedaemon,  but,  along  with  them,  the  fenate,  the  magif- 
trates,  the  people ;  in  one  word,  to  have  delivered  the  whole  nation 
from  a  danger  dreadful  in  itfelf,  and  otherwife  inevitable.  During 
the  profperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lacedaemonians  prevented  your 
deftruction  by  a  decree,  which  difplayed  their  humanity,  without 
expofing  their  fafety.  You  are  called  to  defend  the  Lacedaemonians, 
not  by  inactive  decrees,  but  by  arms  and  courage.  Arm,  then,  in 
their  behalf;  and,  forgetful  of  recent  animofities,  repay  the  im- 
portant fervices  which,  in  the  Barbarian  war,  the  valour  of  Sparta 
rendered  to  Athens  and  to  all  Greece." 

'♦  See  vol.  i.  c.  i.  p.  115.      The  facts  al-     panegyrics  of  Athens,  by  Plato,  Lyfias,  Ifo» 
Iuded  to  in   the  text  are  related  in  all   the     crates,  and  Thucydides. 

The 
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°XXXrP'        ^ie  a^em^)1y  was  f°  deeply  affected  by  the  perfuafive  difcourfb 

« . — ~/  of  the  Phliafian,  that  they  refufed  to  hear  any  thing  in  oppofitioil 

Ttwel-e  t0  *t'  ant^  determined,  almoft  unanimoufly,  to  take  the  field.     Iphi- 

tboufand  crates  was  named  general ;   twelve  thoufand  men  were  ordered  to 

men,  fent  # 

to  defend  repair  to  his  ftandard ;  the  facrifices  were  propitious ;  the  troops 
took  a  fhort  repaft ;  and  fuch  was  their  ardour  to  meet  the  enemy, 
that  many  of  them  marched  forth  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their 
commander15. 

Epaminon-  Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  committed  dreadful  devaluation  in 

das  continues 

his  ravages  Laconia.  His  repulfe  from  the  capital  had  exafperated  his  hofti- 
vince.  P  lities  againft  the  country.  He  had  defolated  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  which  were  thick  planted  with  houfes,  and  abounding  in 
all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  known  to  the  auftere  fimplicity  of 
Sparta.  He  had  affaulted  Helos,  and  Gythium  ;  and,  traverfing  the 
whole  province,  had  deftroyed  the  villages  by  fire,  and  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  fword.  Even  thefe  terrible  ravages  did  not  fatisfy 
his  refentment ;  he  determined,  that  the  invafion  of  Laconia  fhould 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of  years  might  repair ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  employed  an  expedient,  which,  even  after  he 
might  evacuate  their  country,  muft  leave  the  Lacedaemonians  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rage  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

Rebuilds  We  have  had  occafion  to  relate  the  various  fortunes  of  the  MefTe- 

oiyrrK  cii.  2.  nians*  About  three  centuries  before  the  period  now  under  review, 
A.  C.  369.  their  city  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans  ;  their  territory  had 
been  feized,  and  divided  among  that  people  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  been  reduced  into  fervitude,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  their 
paternal  fields  for  the  benefit  of  cruel  mafters ;  or  difperfed  in  mi- 
ferable  banifhment,  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  After  two  cen- 
turies of  humiliation  and  calamity,  the  humanity,  or  perhaps  the 
policy  of  Athens,  took  compaffion  on  this   unfortunate  race,  and 

,s  This  whole  tranfaftion  is  explained  in  Xenoph.  p.  609  —  613. 

fettled 
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fettled  them  in  the  territory  of  Naupaclus,   and    the  neighbouring    Ci\viP' 
ifland  of  Cephalenia,     The  Meftenians  displayed  their  gratitude  by    \— v— — -» 
important  fervices  during   the  Peloponnefian  war ;    but  their  moft 
vigorous  exertions  could  not  long  retard  the  declining  fortune  of 
Athens.      The    event    of  that  war  rendered  Sparta   the   arbiter  of 
Greece ;  and  the  Meflenians  were  the  firft  objects  of  her  memorable 
tyranny,  being  univerfally  enflaved,  banifhed,  or  put  to  death.     It  is 
probable   that  the   fcattered   remains   of  this   miferabie   community 
would  flock  from  every  quarter  to  the    ftandard  of  Epaminondas, 
rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  the  unrelenting  perfecution 
of  a  people,   who    now  fufFered  the  calamities  which  they  had  lb 
often  infli&ed.     But  the  general  voice  of  hiftory  afcribes  to  Epami- 
nondas the  merit  of  aflembling  the  Meflenians1*.     It  is  certain,  that 
he  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put  them  in  pofieflion  of  their  territory ; 
an  act  of  generous  compaffion  which  infli&ed  a  moft  unexpected 
and  cruel  punifhment  on  the  Spartans,   who  beheld  the  afhes  of  a 
nation,  which  they  had  twice  endeavoured  to  extinguish,  revive  and 
flourifh  in  their  neighbourhood ;  continually  increafe  by  the  acceflion 
of  Spartan  fubje&s  and  flaves ;   and,  encouraged  by  a  Theban  gar- 
rifon,   and  their  own   inveterate   hoftility,   watch   every  favourable 
occafion  to  exert  the  full  power  of  their  vengeance17. 

Epaminondas  had  accomplished  this  extraordinary  enterpriie,  The  Ath* 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  army  "hTficl^6 
commanded  by  Iphicrates.  That  illuftrious  general  had  allowed  the 
ardour  of  his  troops  to  evaporate,  by  purfulng  a  conduct:  which  it  is 
impofhble,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  explain,  but  which  the  mili- 
tary hiftorian"  condemns,  as  highly  unworthy  of  his  former  re- 
nown. When  celerity  was  of  the  utmoft  importance,  he  wafted 
feveral  precious  days  at  Corinth,  without  any  necefllty,  or  even  pre- 
tence, for  this  unfeafonable  delay.     His  foldiers  loudly  demanded  to 

16  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.      Diodor.  !.  xv.         *7  Diodor.  I.  xv.  c.  16. 
p.  491.      Paufan.  Mefien.  p.  265.  ,s  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  verfus  iinem. 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  meet 
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Cxxxr.P'  meet  tlie  enemy,  or  even  to  aflault  the  walls  of  Argos,  the  ftrongeft 
*-  -M——J  and  moft  populous  city  in  Peloponnefus,  and  not  inferior  to  Thebes 
itfelf  in  active  animofity  againft  their  common  foe.  Iphicrates, 
however,  embraced  none  of  thofe  meafures,  but  led  his  army  to- 
wards Arcadia;  expecting,  perhaps,  what  actually  happened,  that 
the  news  of  his  arrival  there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  hoftilc 
invader. 

bin's  eT-acuate  ^  cannot  De  imagined,  indeed,  that  Epaminondas  feared  the  ifTue 
Laconia.  0f  an  engagement  with  the  Athenians.  But  he  was  juftly  alarmed 
with  the  intereft  which  even  that  people  had  taken  in  the  danger  of 
Sparta.  The  indignation  and  refentment  which  they,  the  rivals  and 
enemies  of  the  injured,  difcovered  on  this  occafion,  taught  him 
what  fentiments  his  conduct  muft  excite  in  more  impartial  ftates,. 
fhould  he  perfift  in  his  original  plan,  deftroy  the  Lacedsemonian 
capital,  and,  as  the  orator  Leptines  expreffed  it,  "  pluck  out  an  eye 
of  Greece'9;"  Many  concurring  caufes  tended  alfo  to  accelerate  his 
departure.  The  Arcadians  were  called  home  to  defend  their  houfes- 
and  families.  The  Eleans  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  fecure  their 
booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.  Even  the  Thebans  were  weary 
of  an  expedition  which  had  confumed  feveral  winter  months,  a. 
feafon  in  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  keep  the  field.  Pro- 
vifions  likewife  grew  fcarce ;  and  Epaminondas,  prefTed  by  diffi- 
culties on  every  fide,  prepared  to  evacuate  the  Lacedemonian  terri- 
tories ;  but  not  (in  the  words  of  Xenophon)  until  "  every  thing 
of  value  had  been  confumed  or  plundered,  poured  out,  or  burned 
down  . 
The  Tire-  At  the  fame  time  that  the  Thebans  left  Laconia,  Iphicrates  with- 

bans ana  m 

AthenianV      drew  the   Athenians  from   the   country   which   they   had   invaded.. 

■cwfe  their     The  two  armies   filed  off,  as  by  mutual  confent,  and  returned  to 

commanders,  their  refpective  cities  by  feparate  roads,  without  any  attempt  to  in— 

terrupt    the    progrefs   of   each    other.      Iphicrates  was   blamed   for 

19  Ariftot.  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c.  io,  *°  iCenoph,  p.  6iz. 

allowing' 
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CHAP. 
XXXI. 


allowing  an  enemy,  heavy  with  plunder,  and  exhaufted  by  the  fatigue 
of  a  winter's  campaign,  to  pafs  unmolefled  through  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  accufed  and  tried  before 
the  Theban  affembly,  for  protracting  the  term  of  their  command 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The  former  difcovered  lefs  cou- 
rage than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring 
character.  He,  who  had  never  feared  the  fword  of  an  enemy, 
trembled  at  the  angiy  voice  of  his  infolent  accufers.  But  Epami- 
nondas difplayed,  on  this  occafion,  the  fuperiority  of  philofophical 
firmnefs,  feated  in  the  mind,  to  that  conftitutional  courage  which  is 
the  refult  of  blood  and  fpirits.  The  latter  is  fufhcient  for  a  day  of 
battle ;  but  the  former  alone  can  yield  fupport  in  every  viciffitude  of 
fortune. 

Inftead  of  obferving  the  formality  of  a  regular  defence,  the  illuf-  Epaminon- 
trious  Theban  undertook  the  invidious  talk  of  pronouncing  his  own  his  cond'ua, 
panegyric".  After  relating  his  exploits,  without  amplification,  and 
without  diminution,  he  concluded  by  obferving,  "  that  he  could  fub- 
mit  to  death  without  reluctance,  fecure  of  immortal  fame,  earned  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country."  The  feditious  demagogues  were  awed 
by  his  magnanimity  ;  the  anger  of  the  afTembly  againft  himfelf  and 
his  colleague  diflblved  in  admiration ;  and  Epaminondas  was  con- 
ducted from  the  tribunal  with  vs  much  glory  as  from  the  field  of 
Leuctra. 

From  the  invafion  of  Laconia  to  the  general  engagement  at  Man-  Intricacy  of 
tinasa,  there  elapfed  fix  years  of  indecifive  war,  and  tumultuous  acti-  quent  events, 
vity;  battles  loft  and  gained,  conquefts  made  and  abandoned,  alliances 
concluded  and  broken;  treaties  of  peace  propofed,  accepted,  and  vio- 
lated, by  thofe  who  felt  the  unhappy  effects  of  diffentions  which 
their  rancorous  animofity  was  unwilling  to  terminate.  In  examining 
the  hiftory  of  this  period,  we  may  perceive  the  fame  confufion  in 

*'  Plutarch,  de  fui  Laude,  p.  540. 

Q^q  2  the 
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CxxxiP'    ^ie  r^atl0n'  which  appears  at  firft  fight  to  have  been  in  the  events 

'-  '  "*-  -*    themfelves.     It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  reduce  them  into  the  form 

of  a  regular  narrative.     In  important  concerns,  numerous  bodies  of 

men,  however  they  may  act  without  effect,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 

act  entirely  without  defign :    their  motives,  unfteady  and  capricious 

as  they  often  are,  form  the  invifible  chain  which  it  is  the  bufmefs 

of  the  hiflorian  to  investigate  and  to  follow ;  fince  it  is  otherwife 

impoffible  that   the   tranfactions  which   he   defcribes,  mould   afford 

either  real  inftruction,  or  any  rational  entertainment. 

The  alliance        Early  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  few 

AthenTand     allies   who   ftill   adhered  to   their  caufe,   difpatched   an   embafTy  to 

fumed  and"     Athens,  in  order  to  Strengthen  the  bands  of  amity  and  union  with 

extended.       that  republic.     In  the  conference  held  for  that  purpofe,  it  appeared 

ciii.  v.  t]iat  the  Spartans  were  either  very  deeply  affected  by  the  recent  obli- 

A.  C368.  l 

gations  conferred  on  them,  or  that  they  very  earneftly  defired  the 
continuance  of  fimilar  favours.  They  acknowledged  that  the  ex- 
perience, the  bravery,  the  naval  victories  and  fortune  of  Athens, 
juftly  entitled  her  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Grecian  feas ;  and  when 
this  conceffion,  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld  with  fuch  dif- 
dain,  could  not  fatisfy  the  more  patriotic,  or  rather  the  lefs  gene- 
rous members  of  the  affembly,  they  condefcended  to  grant  another 
acknowledgment  ftill  more  inconfiftent  with  the  pride  of  their  here- 
ditary pretentions ;  that  in  fuch  military  expeditions  as  were  under- 
taken by  the  joint  forces  of  both  republics,  the  command  mould  be 
equal  and  alternate ;  fo  that  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  (a  thing 
hitherto  unexampled)  would  be  commanded  during  half  the  cam- 
paign by  Athenian  generals.  Patrocles  the  Phliafian,  whole  elo- 
quence and  addrefs  had  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  former  negocia- 
tion,  wa3  not  lefs  active  in  the  prefent ;  chiefly  by  bis  intervention, 
matters  were  finally  adjufted ;  an  alliance  of  the  moft  intimate  kind 
was  concluded  between  the  two  republics ;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  generous  Phliafian,.  the  Spartans  obtained  this  important  advan- 
tage,. 
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tage,  without  the  difgrace  of  many  ineffectual  overtures,  or  the  mor-  c  **  A  P. 
tification  of  long  fupplicatory  fpeeches,  which  they  deemed  of  all  — -v — —> 
things  the  mod  grievous". 

The  Spartan  negotiations,  fo  fortunate  in  Athens,  were  equally  The  Spar- 
fuccefsful  with  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily,   and  Artaxerxes  king  of  Jate  "treaties 
Perfia.      The  former,  himfelf  a  Dorian,  naturally  lamented  the  hu-   *'Ith  Dlon>'- 

'  J  fius  and  Ar- 

miliation  and  diftrefs  of  a  people,  who,  during  feven  hundred  years,  taxerxes. 
had   formed  the   principal    ornament    and    defence   of   the   Dorian 
race  ;    and   the  latter   purlued    his   ordinary   fyftem   of  politics,   of 
aflifting   the    weaker   party,    in    order   to    balance    the    contending 
powers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  hoftilities  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  ftrength  by  thefe  important  Military 
alliances,  their  enemies  took  the  field.  The  Arcadians  began  the 
campaign  by  entering  the  territory  of  Pallene,  an  Achaean  republic, 
which  Mill  remained  faithful  to  Sparta.  The  country  was  laid  wafte, 
the  villages  burned,  the  city  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garriibn,  con- 
fiding of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lacedaemonians,  put  to  the 
fword.  Soon  after  this  fuccefs,  the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the 
Elians  and  Argives.  Epaminondas  likewife  marched  fouthward  at 
the  head  of  the  Thebans,  their  foot  amounting  to  feven  thoufand, 
and  their  cavalry  to  five  hundred.  Before  he  reached  the  Ifth- 
mus,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  Sicilian  troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty  with  Dionyfius; 
and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Cha- 
brias,  actually  the  rnort  refpe&ed,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  popular,  of 
their  generals.  It  was  naturally  the  object  of  the  Spartan  and  Athe- 
nian commanders,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with 
his  fouthern  allies.  For  this  purpofe  they  ftrongly  guarded,  and 
even  fortified  the  Ifthmus ;  an  expedient  which  had  not  been  put  in 
practice  fince  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thebans,  however,, 
broke  through,  took  Sicyon,  and  affaulted  Corinth.     But  Chabrias, 

12  Xenoph.  p.  613—616. 

who 
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°XXXI P#    W^°    naPPened    at   tms  time    to    enj°y   ^ie    alternate    command, 

11 - — »   repulfed  them  with  fuch  lofs,  that  Epaminondas  judged  proper  to 

the  Thebans.  retire  homeward ;  on  which  account  he  was  blamed  and  diigraced 

by  his  countrymen,  who,  infolent  with  profperity,  thought  them- 

felves  entitled  always  to  conquer. 
Pretenfion  T^g  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Thebans,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 

of  the  Area-  *  J 

dians.  conjecture  the  real  caufe23,  occafioned  much  diffatisfaction  among 

their  confederates,  particularly  the  Arcadians.  This  fimple,  but 
warlike  people,  had  obtained  diftinguifhed  honour  in  feveral  recent 
expeditions.  They  were  ufually  conducted  by  the  Mantinsan  Ly- 
comedes,  a  man  gallant  in  enterprife,  and  perfevering  in  execution ; 
rich,  noble,  eloquent,  generous,  and  affable.  Under  a  commander 
equally  refpe&ed  and  beloved,  the  Arcadians  found  nothing  too 
arduous  for  their  courage.  In  regular  engagements,  they  commonly 
proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought.  But  their  principal  merit 
was  difplayed  in  ambufhes  and  furprife,  and  all  the  dangerous 
flratagems  of  defultory  war.  When  a  favourable  occafion  fum- 
nioned  their  activity,  neither  length  of  way,  nor  difficult  mountains, 
nor  ftorms,  nor  darknefs,  could  interrupt  their  courfe,  or  prevent 
their  unexpected  aflault1*.  Unaffifted  and  alone,  they  had  often 
defeated  fuperior  ftrength  and  numbers ;  and  when,  together  with 
their  Peloponnefian  allies,  they  ferved  under  the  Theban  ftandard, 
their  prowefs  had  been  acknowledged  and  admired  by  the  united 
army. 
Encouraged  The  rePm^"e  an^  retreat  of  Epaminondas  gave  relief  and  fplendour 
by  Lyco-  t0  ^q  recent  glory  of  Arcadia,  and  inlpired  Lycomedes  with  an  am- 
bition  which  he  eafily  communicated  to  his  countrymen.  He  told 
them,  "  That  they  were  the  moft  ancient,  the  mod  populous,  and 
furely  not  the  leaft  warlike  community,  in  Peloponnefus  j   but  that 

13  The  Theban  demagogues,  as  we  learn     theenemy.or  at  leaftof  fecredy  favouring  their 
from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,   accufed  Epa-     caufe  ;  but  this  is  altogether  improbable, 
aiinondas  of  treacherous  correfpondence  with         1+  Vid.  Xenoph.  p.  6lS,  &  feqq. 

*  they 
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they  had  hitherto  neglected  to  profit  of  the  advantages  which  they    c  !*,£, P' 

XXXI. 

pofleffed.  In  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  yeai\s,  they  had  v— -v — -*■ 
joined,  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  an  au- 
thority, of  which  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Greece,  felt  the 
intolerable  oppreffion.  That  of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the 
Thebans,  who,  by  their  affiftance  chiefly,  had  attained  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree  of  power,  which  they  occasionally  exerted  or  remitted, 
as  fuited  their  own  convenience,  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to  the 
intereft  of  their  confederates.  If  this  power  fhould  be  increafed, 
might  not  the  yoke  of  Thebes  become  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta? 
It  wis  time  for  the  Arcadians  to  know  their  own  worth ;  to  difdain 
following  the  ftandard  of  any  foreign  ftate ;  and  not  only  tj  vin- 
dicate their  freedom,  but  to  claim  their  juft  pre-eminence."  The 
affembly  applauded  the  manly"s  refolution  of  Lycomedes  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  it  effectual,  determined  to  keep  pofiefiion  of  fuch 
places  as  they  had  taken  from  the  Lacedemonians  or  their  allies  in 
Elis  and  Achaia,  and  to  complete  their  conquefls  in  thefe  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Peloponnefus. 

For  feveral  months  they  met  with  little  interruption  in  this  de-  Tne  Spaj-- 
fign,  the  Spartans,'  after  the  departure  of  their  auxiliaries,  not  ven-  ^  take  the 
turing  to  take  the  field  until  the   beginning   of  the  enfuing  year,  p°fe  the  de- 
■when  they  received  a  new  fupply  of  troops  from  Dionyfius,   and   Arcadians. 
both   troops "    and    money  from   Artaxerxes.      The  Theban   arms  ciii.  2. 
were  actually  employed  in  Theflaly  and  Macedon,  as  we  fhall  have  A'  C*  3  7* 
occafion  hereafter  to  relate  j  fo  that  every  circumftance  confpired  to 
haften  the  march  of  Agefilaus  and  the  Lacedaemonians.     But  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  old  age  made  him  decline  the  command,  which 
was  entrufted  to  his  fon  Archidamus ;  his  colleague  Agefipolis  not 
poiTeffing  great  abilities  either  for  war  or  government- 

ls  Xenophon'sexpreffion  is  lively ;  km  ftoso  l5  Thefe  were  not  Perfians,  but  £sm«i, 
«tJr -7>'vts?,  "  thinking  him  the  only  man."  "  Greek  mercenaries."  Xer.opfe.  J.  vii. 
h.  vii.  p.  618.  p.  619. 

The 
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C^'^iP"         ^he  rap'Ld  fuccefs  of  Archidamus,  who  feemed  deftined  to  reftorc 

XXXI. 

'. — - 1    the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  juftified  the  prudent  choice  of  the 

campaign  of  magistrates  and  people.  He  expelled  the  hoftile  garriibns  from  the 
Lndef  Archi-  inferior  cities  of  Laconia,  ftormed  Caryae,  and  put  the  rebellious  in- 
damu5,  habitants  to  the  fword.     From  thence  he  haftened  to  Arcadia,  laid 

wafte  the  fouthern  frontier  of  that  province,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the   populous  city  of  Parrhafia,   when   the   united   Strength   of  the 
Arcadians,  commanded  by  Lycomedes,  and  reinforced  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  approached   to  its  relief.      Their  arrival  made  Archidamus 
withdraw  to  the  hills  that  overhang  the  obfeure  village  of  Midea. 
While  he  encamped  there,  Ciffidas,  who  commanded  the  Sicilians, 
declared  that  the  time  limited  for  his   abfence   was   expired,   and, 
without    waiting   an   anfwer,    ordered    his    forces    to  prepare  their 
baggage,  and  to  march  towards  Laconia.     But  the  neareft  paflage 
into  that  country  had  been  feized  by  the  Meffenians.     In  this  diffi- 
culty Ciffidas  applied  to  Archidamus,  who  haftened  to  his  defence. 
The  Arcadians  and  Argives  at  the  fame  time  decamped.    The  hoftile 
armies  encountered  near  the  joining  of  the  two  roads  which  led  to- 
wards Sparta  from  Midea  and  Eutrefios.     As  foon  as  Archidamus 
beheld  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  engagement,  he  commanded  the 
Spartans  to  form,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  advance,  addreffed 
them  as  follows :  "  Fellow-citizens  and  friends !  if  we  are  ftill  brave, 
we  may  look  forward  with  confidence ;    we  may  yet  retrieve   our 
affairs,  and  deliver  down  the  republic  to  pofterity  as   we  received 
it  from  our  anceftors.     Let  us  ftrive,  then,  by  one  glorious  effort,  to 
recover  our  hereditary  renown ;  and  let  us  ceafe  being  the  reproach 
(inftead  of  what  the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  and  defence) 
of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families,  and  our  country." 
Battle  of  Mi-       While  he  yet  fpoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right,  though  the  day 
theS  wtaYs    was  c^ear  anc*  ferene.     The  foldiers,  roufed  by  the  noife,  looked  to- 

without  the     war(]s  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a  conftcrated 
lolsofaman. 

grove  at  no  great  diftance,  an  altar  and  ftatue  of  Hercules,  the  great 

progenitor 
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progenitor  of  Archidamus  and  the  Spartan  kings.      Animated  by    c  H  ■*  p- 

r  r     r  XXXI. 

the  wonderful  concurrence  of  fuch  aufpicious  circumftances,  they  v-»— y— ■-» 
were  tranfported  with  an  enthufiafm  of  valour,  and  impetuoufly 
rufhed  againft  their  opponents,  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  The 
enemy,  who  thought  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  vanquifhed  and 
fpiritlefs  people,  were  aftonifhed  at  their  mien  and  afpect  as  they 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  few  who  waited  their  approach,  were 
totally  deftroyed  ;  many  thoufands  perifhed  in  the  purfuit :  it  is  faid 
by  ancient  hiftorians*7,  that  the  Spartans  loft  not  a  man.  Archi- 
damus erected  a  trophy,  and  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  Sparta.  The 
people  were  aflembled,  when  he  communicated  his  extraordinary 
intelligence.  The  aged  Agefilaus  fhed  tears  of  joy.  The  Ephori 
and  fenators  fympathifed  with  the  emotions  of  their  king.  The 
patriotic  weaknefs  was  communicated  from  breaft  to  brcaft ;  the 
amiable  contagion  fpread ;  the  fterneft  members  of  this  numerous 
aflembly  diffolved  in  foftnefs,  and  melted  in  fenfibility". 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  this  Foundation. 
victory,  by  a  confiderable  reinforcement  which  the  Arcadians  foon  polls. 
afterwards  received  from  Thebes.  By  the  affiftance  of  thefe  troops, 
the  Menalians  and  Parrhafians,  who,  from  their  fituation  on  the 
fouthern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  were  moft  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of 
the  enemy,  found  means  to  execute  a  defign  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  fuggefted  by  Epaminondas.  They  abandoned  twenty 
draggling  and  defencelefs  villages ;  and  choofing  an  advantageous 
fituation  in  the  centre  of  their  territory,  erected  a  fortrefs  there, 
"which  they  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall.  The  benefit  of  fecurity 
attracted  new  inhabitants ;  the  walls  were  extended ;  the  place  ac- 
quired the  magnificent  name  of  Megalopolis*9,  the  iaft  city  built  by 

*7  Xenoph.   1.   vii.  p.   620.      Diodor.  &     n  op  xxf?  k*i  ^virr,  Jaxpua  Ej-ir.  "  So  common 
Plut.  ubi  fupra.  are  tears  to  joy  and  forrow." 

18  Xenoph.    ibid.     He  obferves,  aiu  .mm*        "*  "  The  great  city." 

Voi„  II.  R  r  the 
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Revolutions 
in  Theffaly. 


the  Greeks,  while  they  preferved  the  dignity  of  independent  govern- 
ment   . 

The  temporary  fuccefs  of  the  Spartans  under  Archidamir,  which 
is  generally  afcribed  to  the  valour  of  that  commander,  was  prin- 
cipally  occafioned   by   the  withdrawing  from  Peloponnefus,    at   a 
very  critical  juncture,  the  numerous  army  of  Thebes,  which  was  at 
that  time  called  northward,  in  order  to  take  an  important  and  ho- 
nourable part  in  the  affairs  of  Macedon  and  Theffaly.     Since  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the  heroic  Jafon,  the  latter  kingdom  had  been 
afflicted  by  a  continued  train  of  crimes  and  diforders.     Juft  gratitude 
and  refpetT:  towards  the    memory  of  their  generous  and  warlike 
chief,  engaged  the  ThefTalians  to  perpetuate  the   honours   of  his 
family.      He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brothers  Polydore   and  Poly- 
phron ;  of  whom  the  latter,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  reftraint 
of  a  limited,  much  lefs  of  a  divided  'rule,   attained,  by  the  affaffi- 
nation  of  his  colleague,  the  fole  dominion  of  Theffaly.     His  ftem 
defpotifm  was  abclifhed  by  the  hand  of  Alexander,  who  avenged 
the  blood  of  his  kinfman3'   Polydore,  the  only  meritorious  action 
of  his  life.     For  Alexander  (as  his  character  is  reprefented  to  us) 
exceeded  the  cruelties  of  Polyphron,  and  of  all  the  detefted  tyrants 
that  have   ever   been   condemned   to  the  infamy  of  hiftory.     The 
ThefTalians   were   delivered   from   fuch  a  monfter  by  the  domeftie 
conlpiracy  of  his  wife  Thebe,  the  daughter  of  Jafon,  and  her  bro- 
thers   Tifiphonus,  Pitholaus,   and  Lycophron ;  who  governed   with 
precarious  fway,    till  the    power    and  addrefs  of   Philip  destroyed 
their   usurpation,    and    rendered    their    diftracted    country,    which 
feemed  incapable  of  freedom,  a  province  of  Macedonia.     Such,  in. 
few  words,  were  the  revolutions  of  Theffaly  j  but  the  bloody  reign 


30   I  have   melted   together  Paufanias   in         3I  His  brother,  uncle,  or  father,   accord- 
Eceotic.   and  Diodorus,   1.   xv.  p.  384,   but     ing  to  different  authors, 
followed  the  chronology  of  the  latter. 

Of 
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of  Alexander  demands  more  particular  attention,  being  connected    c  H,  A  P. 

A.  A.  a.  1  • 

with  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece.  < — -v— — » 

A  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with  fome  diftrufr,  the  ac-  Tyranny  of 

Alexander. 
counts  tranfmitted  by  ancient  republicans  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 

tyrants  3\  The  popular  hiftories  of  Alexander  remind  us  of  the  fan- 
ciful defcriptions  of  Bufiris  or  Pygmalion.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  tyrant  of  Theflaly  was  cruel  to  his  fubjects,  perfidious  to 
his  allies,  implacable  to  his  enemies,  a  robber  by  land,  and  a  pirate 
at  fea 33 :  but  that  it  was  his  ufual  diverfion  to  bury  men  alive,  to 
inclofe  them  in  the  {kins  of  wild  beafts,  as  a  prey  to  ravenous  dogs, 
to  mutilate  and  torture  children  in  the  prefence  of  their  parents 3\ 
can  fcarcely  be  reconciled  with  his  fhedding  tears  for  the  imaginary 
fufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  during  the  reprefentation  of 
the  Troades 35.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  afhamed  of 
this  weaknefs,  and  to  have  left  the  theatre  with  confufion  ;  but  what 
could  have  engaged  a  monfler,  fuch  as  Alexander  is  defcribed,  to 
liften  to  the  pathetic  ftrains  of  the  tender  Euripides  ?  What  pleafure, 
or  what  pain,  could  a  tyger,  thirfting  for  human  blood,  receive 
from  fuch  an  entertainment  ?  Although  we  abftract  from  his  ftory 
many  incredible  fictions,  Alexander  might  well  deferve  the  refent- 
jnent  of  the  ThefTalians.  His  injured  fubjects  took  arms,  and  foli- 
cited  the  protection  of  Thebes,  whofe  juftice  or  ambition  readily 
embraced  their  caufe.  As  Epaminondas  ftill  continued  under  the 
difpleafure  of  his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted  by  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Ifmenias.  Their  arrival  ftruck  terror  into  the  confcious  The  affairs 
breaft  of  the  tyrant,  who,  without  daring  to  truft  his  defence  to  the  fettle/ by7 

Pelopidas. 

31  The  acceptation  of  the  word  tyrant  in  any   fpecies    of   popular  government,    was 

Greek  hiftory  is  well  known.     The  Greeks  ruled,  not  by  rvgetntn,  but  |3«tn;\si?,  "  not  by 

called  weeani,    "  tyrants,"    thofe   who    had  tyrants,  but  kings." 

acquired  fove.eignty  in   ftates  formerly  re-  3>  Thefe    are   the   words   of   Xenophon, 

publican.     Theffaly,    Sicily,    Corinth,    &c.  p.  601. 

were  governed,  not  by  |Wi?isi?>  but  rvpami,  34  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

*'  not  by  kings,  but  tyrants;"  whereas  Ma-  3S  Id.  de  Fort   Alexand. 
cedonia,    which  had  never  been  fubjeil   to 

R  r  2  numerous 
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Pelopidas 
eitablith.es 
Perdiccas  on 
the  throne  of 
Macedon, 
and  receives 
Philip  as  an 
hoftage. 
Olymp. 
ciii.   2 1 
A.  C.  367. 


Is  treache- 
ronflv  feized 
and  impri- 
soned by 
Alexander, 


numerous  guards  and  mercenaries  by  whom  his  ufurpation  was  fup- 
ported,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  Theban  generals,  fubmitting 
to  the  moft  humiliating  conditions  which  their  wifdom  might  judge 
proper  to  exact  for  the  future  fecurity  of  his  fubjects  3S. 

This  tranfaction  was  fcarcely  ended,  when  the  Thebans,  whofe 
reputation  and  fuccefs  rendered  them  the  moft  proper  mediators  in 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  were  invited  into  Macedon,  which, 
fince  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  had  been  a  prey,  during  fix  years, 
to  all  the  calamities  of  a  difputed  fucceflion.  Amyntas  left  three  le- 
gitimate fons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  fon, 
Ptolemy,  whofe  intrigues  chiefly  occafioned  the  diforders  of  the 
kingdom.  He  could  not  prevent  the  acceffion  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  But  he  embittered  and  fhortened  his  reign, 
which  lafted  only  one  year  ;  after  which  Ptolemy  affumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  guardian  of  the  minority  of  Perdiccas,  and  pro- 
tector of  Macedon.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  his  ambition 
would  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  regent.  He 
gained  a  confiderable  party  to  his  intereft,  baffled  the  oppofition 
of  Perdiccas's  partifans,  and  boldly  ufurped  the  fovereignty.  The 
friends  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  recourfe  to  the  juftice  and 
power  of  Thebes.  Pelopidas  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  his 
army ;  reftored  the  numerous  exiles  whom  Ptolemy  had  banifhed ; 
afferted  the  juft  rights  of  Perdiccas  to  the  throne  ;  and,  after  receiving 
hoftages  from  the  contending  factions,  among  whom  was  Phi- 
lip, the  younger  brother  of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  king  of  Ma- 
cedon, and  conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Theffaly,  having 
finally  re-eftablifhed  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom ". 

In  his  journey  through  a  country  where  he  had  fo  lately  acted 
the  part  of  a  judge  and  mafter,  it  feemed  as  if  little  danger  could 

36  Diodor.  I,  xv.  c.  xvii.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  "  Id.  ibid. 

reafonably 


reasonably  be  apprehended.     Pelopidas  had  fent  before  him  a  confi- 
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be  apprehended.     Pelopidas  had  fent  before  h 

derable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  conduct  the  Macedonian  hoftages 

towards  Thebes.     With  "the  remainder  he  marched  fecurely  through  neytVroagh 

the  territory  of  his  ThefTalian  confederate?,  when  he  was  informed  oiymp/' 

that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  mercena-  cAu:^2' , 

A.  c.  367. 

ries.  Even  this  fufpicious  circumftance  could  not  undeceive  the  fan- 
guine  credulity  of  the  Theban  chief  He  imagined  that  the  tyrant 
had  taken  this  meafure  in  order  to  mew  him  refpect,  and  to  juflify 
himfelf  againft  fome  recent  complaints  of  his  injured  fubjects.  With 
an  imprudence  which  all  hiftorians  agree  to  condemn  3S,  both  Pe- 
lopi  his  and  Ii'ncnias  threw  themfclves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor, 
who  gloried  in  de'pifing  laws  human  and  divine..  They  were  in- 
ftantly  ieized  by  his  order,  carried  to  Phera?,  bound,  imprifoned,. 
and  expofed  to  the  infulting  eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude- 
It  i  ight  be  expected  that  the  Theban  foldiers  mould  have  been  Delivered  by 
animated  with  indignation  and  rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  dis!"""0"" 
tic  ir  beloved  chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  frnall  to  contend 
with  he  ThefTalian  mercenaries  ;  and  when  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment .rrived  from  Bceotia,  they  fatally  experienced,  in  the  firft 
encount  .-rs  with  the  enemy,  the  abfence  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  his  magnanimous  friend.  The  army  was  reduced  to 
the  utmofl  difficulties,  encompafled  on  every  fide,  unwilling  to 
fight,  and  unable  to  fly.  The  troops  juftly  accufed  the  inexpe- 
rience of  their  commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  campaigns 
in  the  Peloponnefus,  where  they  contended  with  far  more  formi- 
dable enemies.  Epaminondas,  who  had  commanded  them  on  thofe 
memorable  occafions,  actually  ferved  in  the  ranks.  The  foldiers 
with  one  accord  faluted  him  general.  The  lingular  abilities  of  this 
extraordinary  man  foon  changed  the  pofture  of  affairs  ;  the  tyrant 

3»  Befides   DioJorus    and   Plutarch,    the  of  the   expedition   as  an  emba/Ty.     I  have 

fage  Polybius  feverely  arraigns  the  impru-  carefully  compared  the  different  writers,  and 

dent  confidence  of  Pelopidas.  Polyb.  Cafaub.  adopted  the  account  that  feemed  mofl  pro- 

t.  ii.  p.  98.    Polybius  in  that  paffage  fpeaks  bable  and  confident. 

was 
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Interview  of 
Pslopidas, 
during  his 
confinement, 
with  Thebe 
queen  of 
Theflaly. 


was  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Epaminondas» 
inftead  of  pufhing  him  to  extremity,  which  might  have  turned  his 
defperate  fury  againft  the  valuable  lives  of  the  Theban  prifoners,  ho- 
vered round  with  a  victorious  army,  oftentatioufly  difplayed  the  ad- 
vantages of  military  fkill  and  conduct ;  and  while  he  kept  Alexan- 
der in  continual  refpect  and  fear,  yet  left  him  fufficient  time  for  re- 
pentance and  fubmiflion.  This  judicious  plan  of  operations  was  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.  The  tyrant  implored  peace  ;  but  he  only  re- 
ceived a  truce  of  thirty  days,  on  condition  of  reftoring  the  perfons 
of  Pelopidas  and  Ifmenias 39. 

Thole  who  love  to   find  in  hiftory  events  extraordinary  and  ro- 
mantic, would  not  eafily  excufe  my  omitting  to  mention  the  inter- 
view of  Pelopidas,  during  his   imprifonment,    with  the  Theflalian 
queen.     The  daughter  of  the  heroic  Jafon  united  the  beauty  of  the 
one  fex  with  the  courage  of  the  other,  and  was  beloved  by  her  huf- 
band  with  fuch  love  as  a  tyrant  can  feel,  which  is  always  corrupted 
by  fufpicion.      At  her  earneft  and  repeated  entreaties,  Thebe'  was 
permitted  to  fee,  and  converfe  with,  the  Theban  general,  whofe  me- 
rit and  fame  fhe  had  long  admired.     But  his  appearance  did  not  an- 
fwer   her  expectation.      At  beholding   his  neglected   and  fquallid 
figure,  fhe   was  feized   with  an   emotion   of  pity,   and   exclaimed, 
"  How    much,    Pelopidas,    do    I   lament  your  wife   and   family." 
"  Ton,  Thebe  !  are  more  to  be  lamented,"  replied  the  Theban  hero, 
"  who,  without  being  a  prifoner,  continue  the  voluntary  flave  of  a 
perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant."     The  expreffion  is  faid  to  have  funk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  queen,  who  remembered  the  reproach  of 
Pelopidas,  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  fhe  fupported  the  courage, 
and  urged  the  hand,  of  the  affaffins  of  Alexander +0.     But  this  moral 
narrative,  however  ftrongly  authenticated,  cannot  be  attentively  read 
without  occafioning  fome  degree  of  fcepticifm  concerning  the  hiftory 


«  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  &  Diodorus,  ibid. 


40  Xenoph.  p.  60 J. 


Of 
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of  Alexander.     Had  he  been  the  monfter  which  refentment  or  ere-    c„!f.  Arp* 

XXXL 

dulity   have  taken  pleafure    to   delineate,    who   never  entered   the    » — -v — - .» 
apartment  of  his  wife  without  an   armed  attendant,  who  flept  in  a 
lofty  inacceffible   tower,   to  which   lie   mounted   by  a   ladder,  and 
which  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog4',  it   is   incredible  that  he  fhould 
have  permitted  an  interview  between  a  fecret  and  open  enemy. 

Nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  reconcile  with  the  fiercenefs  of  the  ThefTa-  Anecdote  of 
lian,  another  anecdote,  which  has  probably  been  invented  to  difplay  and  Alexan- 
the  magnanimity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  difplays  ftill  more  ftrongly 
the  patience  of  Alexander.  During  the  confinement  of  the  former 
at  Pherae,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  his  ufual  cruelties  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Pelopidas  confoled  their  affli&ion,  and 
encouraged  them  to  hope  for  vengeance.  He  even  fent  to  reproach 
the  abfurdity  of  the  tyrant,  in  destroying  daily  fo  many  innocent 
men,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  he  allowed  an 
enemy  to  live,  who  would  employ  the  firft  moment  of  freedom  to 
punifh  his  manifold  enormities.  "  And  is  Pelopidas  fo  defirous  to 
die  ?"  was  the  anfwer  of  the  Theffalian.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  pri- 
foner,  "  that  you  may  the  fooner  perifhv  having  rendered  yourfelf 
ftill  more  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men41."  The  refentment  of  Pelo- 
pidas, if  ever  it  was  expreffed,  proved  an  empty  boaft  ;  for  imme^ 
diately  after  his  deliverance,  the  Theban  army  was,  for  very  urgent 
reafons,  withdrawn  from  Theflaly. 

The  Theban  expedition  in  the  north  had  allowed  the  Spartan3,  in   Congrefs  of '• 
forae  degree,  to  recover  their  influence  in  the  fouth  of  Greece.     Ar-   puties  in 
chidamus  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Arcadians,  the   oh-mp, 
braveft  and  molt  powerful  of  the  confederates.     The  crafty  +3  Antal- 
eidas,  with  Euthycles  "4,    a  Spartan   of  abilities   and   intrigue,    had 


cm.   z. 
A.  C.  367. 


41  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  2.     P!ut.  in  Pelopid.  peats,  that  it  was  a  hearfay,  a  few  fentences 

But  the  ftory,  as   related  by   Xenophon,  is  below. 
diverted    of  fuch   improbable    fictions ;    and         4Z  Plutarch,  ibid. 
Xenophon  feems  hardly  to  believe  all  that  he         43  Plut.  in  Arta  >.e.-v. 
relates.     Hs  fays,  uy-~<"  <•'"  •■'•>■;—  andre-         44  Xenoph.  Hellen. 

been 
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CSLvt?'  keen  fent  as  ambafTadors  to  Perfia,  in  order  to  haften  the  fup= 
>— -^—^  plies  of  troops,  or  money,  expected  from  that  country.  It  was 
time  for  Thebes  to  aflert  her  intereft  in  the  Peloponnefus,  and  to 
counteract  the  dangerous  negotiations  of  her  enemies  with  Arta- 
xerxes.  Epaminondas,  whofe  recent  and  illuftrious  merit  had 
filenced  the  unjuft  clamours  of  faction,  was  confirmed  in  his  mili- 
tary command  ;  and  Pelopidas,  whofe  unfortunate  adventure  in 
ThefTaly  was  afcribed  lefs  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  trea- 
chery of  Alexander,  was  difpatched  to  the  Eaft,  as  the  perfon  beft 
qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  minifters  of  the  great 
king.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  ambafTadors  of  Elis,  Argos,  and 
Arcadia  ;  thofe  of  Athens  followed  foon  afterwards ;  fo  that  there 
appeared,  for  the  firft  time,  a  general  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  states, 
to  fettle  and  adjuft  their  interests  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince. 
It  might  be  expected,  that  a  fcene  fo  new  and  interesting,  fhould 
have  excited  the  attention  of  hifcorians  ;  yet  they  have  left  us  igno- 
rant in  what  city  of  his  dominions  Artaxerxes  received  the  Greeks. 
At  their  arrival,  the  king  treated  Antalcidas  with  that  partial  kind- 
nefs  due  to  an  ancient  gueft  and  favourite  ;  but  at  their  public 
audience,  the  appearance,  the  fame,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pelopi- 
das, more  majestic  than  that  of  Athens,  more  nervous  than  that  of 
Sparta45,  entitled  him  to  a  juft  preference,  which  the  king,  whofe 
rank  and  temper  alike  difdained  reftraint,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Reprefenta-         The   Theban    reprefented,    that   in   the   battle   of  Plataza,  fought 

tions  of  Pelo-      ,  ,  r  ,  ,  , 

pidas  to  the  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever  lince  that  memorable  engagement, 
narch."  m°"  n^s  countrymen  had"  uniformly  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  Perfia,  at 
the  rifk  of  lofing  whatever  men  hold  moft  precious.  That  the 
dangerous  war  in  which  they  were  actually  engaged,  had  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  open  and  fteady  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the 
Spartans,  previous  to  their  destructive  invafions  of  Afia.     The  im- 

45  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

t  perious 


the  other  de- 
puties. 
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perious  pride  of  Agefilaus  could  never  forget  the  affront  offered  CHAP. 
him  at  Auhs,  when,  m  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  he  intended  to 
offer  facrifice  before  his  embarkation.  He  had  begun  hoftilities 
without  juftice,  and  carried  them  on  without  fuccefs.  The  field  of 
LeucTxa  had  been  alike  fatal  to  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  Sparta ; 
nor  would  that  ambitious  republic  have  reafon  to  boaft  of  its  re- 
cent fuccefs  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that  unfortunate  juncture,  the  The- 
bans  had  not  been  prevented,  by  reafons  equally  important  and  ho- 
nourable, from  affifting  their  Peloponnefian  confederates."  Tima-  Behaviour  ©F 
goras  the  Athenian,  guided  by  motives  which  ancient 46  hiflory  has 
not  condefcended  to  explain,  feconded,  with  vigour  and  addrefs,  the 
arguments  of  the  illuftrious  Theban.  In  vain  did  Leon,  the  col- 
league of  Timagoras,  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  The  other 
deputies  were  confounded  by  his  impudence  ;  and  before  they  had 
time  to  exprefs  their  aftonifhment  and  indignation,  the  king  defired 
Pelopidas  to  explain  the  object  of  his  commiffion,  and  the  demand 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Theban  replied,  that  he  had  been  fent  to 
propofe  and  ratify  a  treaty  between  his  republic  and  Perfia,  on  con- 
ditions equally  advantageous  to  both,  fince  the  carrying  of  them  in- 
to execution  would  deftroy  the  power  of  thofe  ftates  which  had 

+s  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Tima-  nefs.     He  perhaps  remembered  the  pleafant 

goras   deferves  attention.      He   co-operated  propofal  of  Epicrates,  that  inftead  of  nine 

with  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  am-  Archons,    the   Athenians    mould     annually 

baiTador  of  a  ftate  aclually  at  war  with  it.  eleft   nine   ambafladors,    chofen     from    the 

We  may   guefs   his    motives  by  his  reward,  pooreft  citizens,  who  might  return  rich  from 

He  received  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  at  his  Perfia.    Epicrates  had  acquired  a  very  undue 

departure,    gold  and    filver,    and   other  va-  proportion  of  wealth  by  this  infamous  means, 

luable  prefents,  particubrly  a  bed  of  curious  as  we  learn  from  an  oration  of  Lyfias.     Yet 

confirmation,  with  Perfian  Haves  to  make  it,  the    Athenians   were    lefs    indignant   at   his 

the  Greeks  being  little  acquainted  with  that  guilt,  than  delighted  with  his  humour.    Ti- 

Operation  ;  and  he  was  carried  in  a  fedan  to  magoras,  however,  was  not  fo  fortunate  ;  he 

the   fea-fhore    at  the  king's  expence.      Yet  was    accufed    by    his   colleague   Leon,    and 

this    man    had   the    effrontery    to   return   to  condemned  to  death,  not,  if  we  may  credit 

Athens,  and  to  appear  in  the  public  aiTem-  Plutarch,   becaufe  he  had  betrayed  his  truft, 

bly.     He  knew  the  force  of  eloquence  and  and  accepted  bribes,   but  becaufe  the  Athe- 

intrigue    over   the    capricious   minds  of  his  nians  were  extremely  difpleafed  that  Pelopi- 

countrymen  ;  he  knew  that  the  practice  of  das  had  effected  the  object  of  his  commillion, 

receiving  bribes  was  fo  ufual,   that  the  Athe-  at  the  Perfian  court.    Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
tiians  had  loft  the  proper  fenle  of  its  bafe- 

Vol.  II.  S  f  hitherto 
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c  ** £  p*    hitherto   occafioned  fo  much  difturbance    and    danger   to  all  their 

XXXI* 

v.,  ,.M— .,<    neighbours.     His  propofals  were,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  be  com- 
manded to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that  the  fertile  country  of  MefTenia 
fhould  be  declared  totally  independent  of  Sparta.     If  any  oppofition 
to  the  treaty  were  made  by  thefe  powers,  that  war  fhould  be  levied 
againft  them  by  Perfia,  Thebes,  and  their  allies  ;  and  if  the  inferior 
cities  of  Greece  declined  to  engage  in  fo  juft  a  caufe,  that  their  ob- 
ftinacy  fhould  be  punifhed  with  an  exemplary  feverity.     The  king 
approved  thefe  articles,  which  were  immediately  configned  to  writ- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  royal  feal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambafladors. 
On  hearing  the  claufe  which  related  to  Athens,    Leon  exclaimed, 
with  the  freedom  peculiar  to  his  country,  "  The  Athenians,  it  feems, 
rauft  look  out  for  fome  other  ally,  inftead  of  the  king  of  Perfia." 
After  this  daring  threat,  the  ambafladors  took  leave,  and  returned  to 
Greece  with  all  poffible  expedition 47. 
Overtures  of        Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Perfian  of  diftinc~tion,  intrufted 
andThebans  with  the  inftrument    containing    the   treaty.      On    his    arrival  ia 
TconveVtkm    Thebes,    the  people  were  immediately  afiembled,    and   being  ac- 
oftheGre-     qUamted  with  the  happy  fruits  of  his  embafly,    they  commended 
his  diligence  and  dexterity.     Without  lofing  a  day,  meflengers  were 
difpatched  to  demand  the  attendance  of  reprefentatives  from  the 
Grecian  flates,  whofe  interefts  were  all  alike  concerned  in  the  late 
important  negotiation.     It  does  not  appear  that   either  Athens  or 
Sparta  condefcended  to  obey  the  fummons.     The  convention,  how- 
ever, was  very  numerous.     The  Perfian  read  the  treaty,  fhewed  the 
king's  feal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  required  the  agreement 
to    be    ratified  with  fhe  formality  of  oaths    ufually  employed   on 
fuch   occafions.     The  reprefentatives  almofl   unanimoufly   declared 
that  they  had  been  fent  to  hear,  not  to  fwear  ;  and  that  before  the 
treaty  could  be  ratified  by  general  confent,  its  conditions  rault  be 

*'  Xeuoph.   p.  621,  &  feqq. 

5  previoufly 
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previoufly  difcufTed  in  the  particular  afTembly  of  each  independent    c  ^L^i  p# 

A  A  AX* 

republic.     Such  was  the  firm,  but  moderate  anfwer  of  the  other  de-    y   --«-  -/ 
puties;  but  the  high-fpirited  Lycomedes  went  farther  than  his  col- 
leagues.   His  friend  and  countryman,  Antiochus,  who  had  lately  acted 
as  the  ambaflador  of  Arcadia  at  the  Perfian  court,  returned  difgufted 
by  the  contempt  fhewn  towards  his  country  by  the  great  king,  who 
hefitated  not  to  prefer  Elis  to  Arcadia.     In  giving  an  account  of  his 
embafly  to  the  Ten  thoufand  (the  name  ufually  bellowed  on  the  Arca- 
dians fince  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in  Mantinsea  and  Megalo- 
polis), he  indulged  himfelf  in  many  contumelious  expreffions  againft 
Artaxerxes  and  his  fubjecls,  which  were  greedily  liftened  to  by  the 
refentment  and  envy  of  his  hearers.     "  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
power  of  the  great  king  were  fo  great  in  reality  as  flattery  and  falfe- 
hood  reprefented  them.     The  golden  plane-tree,  which  had   often 
been    fo   oftentatioufly  defcribed,    could  fcarce    afford   fhade  to   a 
grafhopper.     He  himfelf  had  been  an  attentive  obferver  ;  yet  all  he 
could  find  in  Perfia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury,  bakers, 
'  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  ufelefs  and  fervile  train  ;  but  men  fit  to  con- 
tend with  the  Greeks,  he  neither  himfelf  faw,  nor  thought  it  poflible 
for  others    to  difcover."       The    proud    difdain    of  Antiochus  had 
been    communicated  entire   to  the   breaft  of  Lycomedes.      He  de- 
clared, that  Arcadia  needed  not  any  alliance  with  the  great  king  j 
and  that  were  fuch  a  matter  in  agitation,  Thebes  would  not  be  the 
proper  place  to  determine  it,  fince  every  convention  tending  to  a 
general  peace  ought  to  be  held  in  that  country  which  had  been  the 
principal  fcene  of  war. 

The  Theban  magistrates  difcovered  the  mingled  fymptoms  of  dif-  and  by  each 
appointment,    indignation,    grief,    and   rage.     They  accufed  Lyco-  particular" 
medes  as  a  traitor  to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  but  he 
defpifed   their  empty  clamours,  and,  without   deigning  an   anfwer, 
walked  from  the  afiembly,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  deputies  of 
Arcadia.     Notwithstanding  this  fevere  mortification,  the  Thebans  did 

S  1   2  not 
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not  abandon  the  ambitious  project  at  which  they  had  long  aimed. 
Nothing  favourable,  they  perceived,  could  be  expected  in  the  gene- 
ral congrefs  of  the  ftates,  fo  that  they  allowed  the  alTembly  to  break 
up  without  infilling  farther  on  their  demands.  But  at  the  diftance 
of  a  fhort  time,  they  renewed  the  fame  propofal  to  the  feveral  re- 
publics, beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakeft,  yet  moft 
wealthy,  in  hopes  that  whatever  oppofition  the  overtures  of  the  king 
of  Perfia,  and  their  own,  had  found  in  the  united  ftrength  and  con- 
fidence of  the  affembled  confederacy,  few  fingle  ftates  at  leaft  would 
venture  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  fuch  powerful  adverfaries. 
But  in  this,  too,  they  were  difappointed.  The  Corinthians  declined 
entering  into  any  alliance  with  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  fet  his  power 
at  defiance.  The  magnanimous  example  was  imitated  by  their 
neighbours ;  the  fecret  practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally  fruit- 
lefs  with  their  open  declarations  and  demands.  l 

Epaminondas  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  acquire,  by  arms,; 
that  pre-eminence  which  they  had  vainly  expected  to  obtain  by  ne- 
gociation.  His  renown,  juftly  increafed  by  the  recent  tranfa&ions  m 
ThefTaly,  rendered  his  influence  irrefiflible.  He  was  again  intruded 
with  the  command  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which,  for  the  third 
time,  he  invaded  the  Peloponnefus.  The  Elians  and  Arcadians, 
though  hoftile  to  each  other,  were  alike  difpofed  for  rebellion  againft 
Thebes ;  but  inftead  of  marching  into  their  territories,  a  meafure 
which  might  have  engaged  them  to  fettle  their  private  differences, 
and  to  unite  againft  the  common  enemy,  Epaminondas  endeavoured 
to  quafh  their  difaffe&ion  by  the  rapid  conqueft  of  Achaia,  which, 
ftretching  along  the  Corinthian  gulph,  fkirted  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  From  the  nature  of  their  government  the 
Achseans  ufually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  their  neighbours. 
They  pofTefled  not  any  grea^town,  whofe  needy  and  turbulent  in- 
habitants, feduced  by  popular  demagogues,  could  roufe  the  whole 
province  to  arms  and  ambition.     Towards  the  eaft  and  the  iflhmus 
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of  Corinth,  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  had  long  been  regarded    CHAP. 

»•  ,-»      i         •  XXXI. 

as   feparate  republics,  unconnected  with    the   general   body  of  the    <— — *— — J 
Achsean  nation.     iEgium  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  conftituting  the 
ufual  place  of  convention  for  the  ftates  of  Achaia ;    but  Dyrae,  Tir- 
tzea,   and  Pellene',   fcarcely  yielded   to  iEgium  in  populoufnefs  and 
power,  and  feem,  with  feveral  places  of  inferior  note,  to  have  formed 
fo  many  feparate  and  independent  communities,  all  alike  fubject  to 
the   fame  equitable   fyftem    of  Achsean   laws.     Immediately  before 
the  Theban  invafion  the  ariftocracy  had  acquired  an  undue  weight  in 
the  conftitution  of  Achaia,  fo  that  the  principal  nobles  and  magif- 
trates  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than 
they  flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  province  to  meet  Epaminondas, 
foliating  his  favour  and  friendlhip,  and  little  anxious  about  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,   provided  they  might  preferve   their 
perfonal   privileges  and   private  fortunes.      The  people  perceiving 
themfelves  betrayed  by  thofe  who  ought  to  have  been  their  pro- 
tectors, abandoned  all  thoughts  of  refiftance.    Epaminondas  accepted 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  magiftrates,  and  received  pledges  of  their  engage- 
ment,   that   Achaia  mould  thenceforth   adhere   to  the   intereft   of 
Thebes,  and  follow  the  ftandard  of  that  republic  48. 

This  conqueft,  which  was  effected  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  Revolution* 
without  producing  any  internal  revolution  of  government,  was  deftruc-  in  c  aia" 
tive  and  bloody  in  its  confequences.  Epaminondas,  for  reafons  not 
fufficiently  explained,  returned  with  his  army  to  Thebes;  but  before 
he  arrived  there,  various  complaints  againft  his  conduct  had  been  made 
in  the  Theban  aflembly.  The  Arca-dians  and  Argives  complained 
that  a  people,  who  knew  by  their  own  recent  experience  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  ariftocracy,  mould  have  confirmed  that  fevere  form  of 
government  in  a  dependent  province.  The  democratic  faction  in 
Achaia  fecretly  fent  emiflaries  to  fecond  the  complaint.     The  ene- 

*'  Xenoph.  p.  622. 
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mies  of  Epaminondas  feized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  accufing 
and  calumniating  that  illuftrious  commander,  and  the  capricious  mul- 
titude were  perfuaded  to  condemn  his  proceedings,  and  to  fend  com- 
miffioners  into  Achaia,  who,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  populace,  as 
well  as  of  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  diflblved  the  arifto- 
cracy,  banifhed  or  put  to  death  the  nobles,  and  inftituted  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  policy.  The  foreign  troops  had  fcarcely  left  that 
country,  when  the  exiles,  who  were  extremely  numerous  and  power- 
ful, returned  with  common  confent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate  ftruggle,  recovered  their  ancient  influence  in  their  refpective 
cities.  The  leaders  of  the  populace  were  now,  in  their  turn,  put 
to  death  or  expelled  ;  the  ariftocracy  was  re-eftabli£hed  j  and  the 
magiftrates,  knowing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  un- 
steady politics  of  Thebes,  craved  the  protection  of  Sparta,  which  was 
readily  granted  them.  The  Achaeans  approved  their  gratitude  by 
ravaging  the  northern,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  infefted  the 
fouthern  frontier  of  Arcadia;  and  that  unhappy  province  felt  and  re- 
gretted the  inconvenience  of  its  fituation  between  two  implacable 
enemies 49. 

Sicyon,  though  governed  by  the  Achaean  laws,  did  not  follow, 
on  this  occafion,  the  example  of  its  neighbours.  That  unfortunate 
city,  which  had  long  been  the  feat  of  luxury  and  the  arts, .was  re- 
ferved  for  peculiar  calamities.  Euphron,  a  bold,  crafty,  and  ambi- 
tious demagogue,  having  already  acquired  great  credit  with  the  La- 
cedemonians, was  defirous  of  obtaining  equal  confidejation  among 
the  enemies  of  that  people,  hoping,  by  fo  many  foreign  connexions, 
to  render  himiclf  abiblute  matter  of  his  little  republic.  Tor  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fecretly  reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  that  "  Sicyon, 
having  the  fame  laws  and  government,  would  naturally  embrace 
the  fame  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  cities;    but  the  danger  of 
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this  event  he  would  undertake  to  remove,  with  very  flender  afTifl-    c  H,  y1  p* 

ance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia."     The  admonition  was  not  loft  ;    a    i *— - -» 

body   of  armed   men  arrived    at   Sicyon ;    Euphron    affembled   the 
people ;    the  government  was  changed ;    new  magiftrates  were  ap- 
pointed, and  Euphron  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  na- 
tional force,  confifting  chiefly  of  mercenaries.      Having  obtained  this 
he  obtained  all.     By  careffes,  bribes,  and  flattery,  the  troops  were 
gained  over  to  his  party,  and  became  attached  to  his  perfon.     His 
colleagues  in  the  government  were  removed  by  fecret  treachery  or 
open  violence.     His  private  enemies  were  held  the  enemies  of  the 
ftate,    accufed,    condemned,   and   banifhed  ;     and    their    confifcated 
eftates  augmented  the  wealth  of  Euphron,  whofe  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds,  fparing  neither  the  property  of  individuals  nor  the  public 
treafury,    nor  the   confecrated   gold  and    filver  which   adorned  the 
temples  of  Sicyon.     The  fums  amafled  by  fuch  impious  means  en- 
abled him  to  confirm  his  ufurpation.     He  augmented  the  number  of 
his  mercenary  guards,  who,  while  they  opprefled  the  republic,  were 
ufeful   auxiliaries  to  the  Argives  and   Arcadians.     Whatever  thefe 
nations  thought  proper  to  command,  the  foldiers  of  Euphron  were 
ready  to  obey;  and  partly  by  this  alacrity  in  their  fervice,  partly  by 
bribing  s°  the  principal  men  in  Argos  and  Arcadia,  the  crafty  tyrant 
expected  to  prevent  thofe   neighbouring  communities  from  inter- 
fering in  the  domeftic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 

Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  Greeks,  that  this  de-  His  ufurpa- 
teftable  policy  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  until  iEneas,  the  Stympha-  tur'neTby 
lian,  obtained  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.     This  man,  availing  ^Eneas'  ^e 

'  '  o    htymphahan. 

himfelf  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon  to  Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  refidence,  had  formed  a  connexion  with  the  opprefled  citizens 
of  the  former.     iEneas,  perhaps,  had  not  fufficiently  fhared  the  Iar- 

s°  T«  f«»  tci  x*i  jcfifaw+ Jk»'£*t76to«     Xenoph.  p.  624. 

gefles 
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CHAP,    gefles  of  Euphron;  perhaps  the  humanity  of  his  nature  s' lamented 

v_ — w 1   the  fuffenngs  of  the  Sicyonians.     Whatever  was  his  motive,   it  is 

certain  that  he  endeavoured  to  expel  their  tyrant,    and  to  reftore 
their  liberty. 
Euphron  is         Euphron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  engage  fuccefiively  in 
Thebes      at  ^"1S  favour  tne  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  Thebans.    He  fpared 
neither  pains,  nor  promifes,  nor  bribes.      He  was  commonly  his 
own  ambaflador  ;    and  his  activity  and  abilities  muft  have  rifen  far 
above  the  ordinary  pitch,  to  engage  the  principal  ftates  of  Greece, 
one  after  another,  to  fupport,  in  direct   oppofition  to  their  princi- 
ples, the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  man.     Infurrections  at  home,  and  hos- 
tilities from  abroad,  at  length  occafioned  his  downfal.     He  efcaped 
to  Thebes  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.     His  enemies  fent 
proper  perfons  to  counteract  his  intrigues  there.     The  money,  how- 
ever, and  the  addrefs  of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  Theban  magif- 
trates,  and  he  expected  to  be  reftored  in  triumph  by  the  Thebans, 
as  he  had  already  been  by  the  Athenians.     But  the  Sicyonians,  who 
followed  him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  familiarity  !I  with  the  principal 
men  of  that  city,  had  recourfe  to  the  only  expedient  that  feemed  ca- 
pable of  fruftrating  his  defigns,  and  affaffinated  Euphron  in  the  Cad- 
msa,  while  the  Theban  archons  and  fenators  were  aflembled  within 
the  walls  of  that  edifice  5J. 
This  aaion         The  murderers  were  feized,  and  the  atrocity,  as  well  as  the  indig- 
sified.C  y  JU "  n^7  °^  tneir  crime,  was  ftrongly  reprefented  to  the  fenate  by  one  of 
the  archons,  who  probably  regretted  the  death  of  Euphron,  as  the 
lols  of  a  wealthy  client.     The  criminals  denied  the   fact,  till   one, 
bolder  than  the  reft,  not  only  avowed  but  juftified  the  afTaflination 
as  equally  lawful,  advantageous,    and   honourable.      And  fo  little 

51  Xenophon  feems  to  approve  this  reafon.         s*  n;  h  lupm  uvto>  oixeihc  t«i?  a^am  e-iwrra. 

He  fays  yEneas,  the  Styrnphalian,  vomica;  ux.  Xenoph.  p.  6  ,q. 
«»«tb(  tyffit  to.  a  a-invuH.     "  Thinking  the         sl  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  639. 
gritvances  of  the  Sicyonians  intolerable." 

horror 
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Iiorror  do   men  feel  at  crimes  which  prevail  in  their  own  age,  and    c^LytP' 

with  which  their  fancies  are  familiar,  that  the  afTafTins  were  unani-    > B ' 

moufly  acquitted  by  the  Theban  fenate,  whofe  award  was  approved 
by  the  affembly  5*. 

Meanwhile  the  war  languished  on  both  fides,  and  the  hoflile  con-  The  allies  of 
federacies  were  on  the  point  of  being  diffolved.     The  Athenians  and  pemiffion  of 
Arcadians,  equally  difgufted  with  their  refpedive   allies,  concluded  ^gSt? 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  defence,  by  the   intervention  of  Lyco-  ™,p£fce  with 
medes,  the  Mantinean,  who  was  (lain  in  his  return  from  Athens  by  Olymp. 
a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles.     This  negociation  gave  general  alarm;  a.  C^'366. 
the  Arcadians,  who  had   entered  into  treaty  with  Athens  were  the 
allies  of  Thebes ;    and  the   united  Strength  of  thefe  three  republics 
was  at  that  time  fufficient  to  fubdue  and  enflave  the  reft  of  Greece. 
The  terror  was  increafed  when  it  appeared  that  the  Athenians  had 
little  inclination  to  evacuate  feveral  places  in  the  Corinthian  territory 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  againft   the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.     By  feafonable  vigilance  the  Corinthians  anticipated  a  de- 
fign,  too  unjuft  to  be  publicly  avowed  ;    they  cautioufly  diffembled 
their  fears ;    gracioufly  thanked   Chares,  who   had  arrived  with   an 
Athenian  fleet  on  pretence  of  offering  them  his  fervice,  but  took 
care  not  to  admit  him  within  their  harbours  ;  and  by  extreme  kind- 
nefs  and  condefcenfion,  accompanied  with  warm  profeihons  of  gra- 
titude for  the  protection  hitherto  afforded  them,  they  got  rid  of  the 
foreign    garrifons,    without    coming   to  an   open    rupture  with  the 
Athenians.     But  the  narrow  efcape  which  they  had  made,  and  the 
dread  of  being  expofed  in  future  to  any  fimilar  clanger,  made  them 
extremely  folicitous  to  promote  a  general  peace  on  the  terms  pro- 
pofed  by  Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.     Motives  of  the  fame  kind 
influenced  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and   the  little   republic  of  Phlius, 
which,  together  with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  remained 

*♦  Xenoph.   1.  vii.  p.  631.  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,    faithful  to  Sparta.     A  fimilarity  of  interefts  occafioned  a  clofe  com- 

XXXI.  r  J 

v      „ *   munication  of  views   and  meafures  among   all  thofe   communities  \ 

who  agreed,  by  common  confent,  to  difpatch  an  embafly  to  Sparta, 
requefting  tbat  me  would  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  lately  of- 
fered by  Thebes,  or  if  ihe   thought  it  inconfiftent  with  honour  to 
cede  her  juft  pretentions  to  Mefiene',  that  Ihe  would  allow  her  faith- 
ful but  helplels  allies  to  enter  into  a  feparate  negociation  with  the 
Theban  republic. 
Reafonable-        The  reafonablenefs,  and  even  modefty,  of  this  requeft,  muft  have 
demand.        been  apparent  to  the  Spartans,  when  they  reflected  on  the  ufeful  fer- 
vices  of  the  allies,  and  confidered  how  much  they  had  already  fuffercd 
in  their  caufe.     The  Phliafians,  in  particular,  had,  during  five  years, 
given  fuch  illuftrious  proofs  of  their  unfhaken  adherence  to  Sparta,  as 
ftand  unrivalled  in  the  hiftory  of  national  honour  and  fidelity.  Situated 
in  the  midft  of  enemies,  they  had  continually,  fince  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  fuffered  the  invafions  and  afiaults  of  the  Thebans,  Arcadians,  and 
Argives.  Their  territory  was  totally  wafted ;  their  city  clofely  befieged ; 
their  citadel,  more  than  once,  furprifed  and  taken ;  their  wealth,  public 
and  private,  was  exhaufted,  and  they  fubfifted  precarioufly  on  pro- 
vifions  brought  from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of  which  they  had 
pledged  their  beafts  of  burden  and  inftruments  of  agriculture.    Yet, 
under  the  preflure  of  thefe  multiplied  calamities,  they  had  preferred 
their  fidelity  inviolate  ;  they  had  difdained  to  accept  the  peace  which 
the  Thebans  offered  them  on  condition  of  their  forfaking  Sparta  j 
even,  at  laft,  they  were  determined  to  negociate  with  Thebes  for  neu- 
trality alone  ;    nor  had  they  humbly  folicited  permiffion  to  embrace 
this   meafure,  until  Corinth,    the   only  fource  of  their  fubfiftence, 
feemed  ready  to  forfake  them  ss. 
TheSpartans       The  ftrength  of  fuch  arguments  urged  by  the  eloquence  of  Patro- 
th«bfurbjea.n  cles>  the  PMafian?  might  have  Softened,  if  any  thing  could  have 

55  Xenoph.  624.  &  634. 
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foftened,  the  inflexible  temper  of  the  Spartan  fenate,  and  difpofed 
that  afiembly  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  their  allies,  and  their  own  im- 
mediate fafety,  to  the  infilling  on  a  fruitlefs  claim  to  Meffene,  which, 
unaided  and  alone,  they  could  never  expect  to  maintain.  But  the 
pretenfions  of  this  extraordinary  people  feem  to  have  become  more 
lofty,  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  fupport  them  ;  and,  on  that 
particular  occafion,  the  proud  obftinacy,  natural  to  the  Spartans,  was 
increafed  by  an  animated  fpeech  of  Archidamus,  full  of  the  moft 
confident  hopes,  and  glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  age  and 
character. 

He  fpoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  defection  of  the  confede-  Speech  of 

..    r  ....  „,  Archidamus. 

rates.  The  Phhalians,  the  inhabitants  or  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
may,  without  exciting  furprife,  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  peace  ;  fafety, 
not  glory,  is  their  aim.  Eut  the  Spartans  have  a  character  to  fuftain, 
which  it  would  be  infamous  to  relinquifh.  They  expect  not  barely 
to  exift,  but  to  enjoy  fame  and  honour,  the  true  fweeteners  of  exift- 
ence  ;  and,  if  that  be  impoflible,  they  muft  perifh  !  Yet  is  not  their  fitua- 
tion  defperate  :  A  nation  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  condition  of  dif- 
trefs,  in  which  a  warlike  genius,  and  a  well-regulated  government, 
may  not  afford  relief.  But  in  military  experience  and  abilities,  we 
are  (till  unrivalled ;  and  fuch  a  fyflem  of  policy  as  we  enjoy,  no 
other  people  can  boaft.  "We  enjoy,  beiides,  temperate  and  laborious 
habits,  the  contempt  of  pleafure  and  wealth,  an  ardour  for  martial 
glory,  and  an  ambition  of  honeft  fame.  Thefe  are  powerful  auxi- 
liaries, when  protected  by  the  immortal  gods,  whofe  oracles  anciently 
approved  our  juft  conqueft  of  Mefferie'.  Nor,  though  the  Corinth- 
ians and  Achaeans  forfake  us,  fhall  we  be  deftitute  of  warlike  allies. 
The  Athenians,  ever  jealous  of  Thebes,  their  mod  formidable  neigh- 
bour, will  again  take  arms  in  our  caufe.  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  gives  us  hope  of  farther  afliftance ;  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
many  princes  of  Afia,  declared  enemies  of  Artaxerxes,  are  all  naturally 
our  friends.     We  poifefs,  befides,  though  not  the  perfons  and  actual 

T  t  2  fervice. 
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Cxxxi.P'  fervice>  the  hearts  and  affedions  at  leaft,  of  whatever  is  mod  eminent 
«- — •-— >  in  Greece.  In  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  diftinguifhed  by  his 
fame,  his  wealth,  or  his  virtues,  though  he  may  not  accompany  our 
ftandard,  fecretly  wifhes  fuccefs  to  our  arms.  I  am  of  opinion,  too, 
that  the  crowd  s6  of  Peloponneius,  that  mob  on-  which  we  at  firft 
too  vainly  relied,  will  at  length  return  to  their  duty.  They  have 
obtained  none  of  thole  advantages,  the  vain  profped  of  which 
urged  them  to  revolt.  Inftead  of  acquiring  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  laws,  they  have  fallen  a  prey  to  lawlefs  anarchy,, 
or  been  fubjected  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrants.  The  bloodv 
feditions,  of.  which  they  once  knew  the  nature  by  report  only,  they 
have  long  experienced  ;  and  there  are  actually  more  exiles  from 
particular  cities,  than  were  formerly  from  all  Peloponhefus.  But 
even  banifhment  is  happinefs  to  thofe  who,  while  they  re- 
mained at  home,  butchered  each  other  at  the  altars  j  and  who,  in- 
ftead of  that  peaceful  abundance  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Spar- 
tan government,  perifhed  for  want  of  bread.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  lands  have  been  laid  wafte,  their  cities 
defolated,  and  that  conftitution  and  thofe  laws,  under  which  they 
once  lived  the  happieft  of  men,  overturned  from  the  foundation. 
We  might  fubdue  them  by  force  -r  but  that  is  not  neceflary;  they 
will  voluntarily  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  folicit  our  protection, 
as  alone  capable  to  alleviate  their  mifery,  and  prevent  their  total 
ruin. 

"  But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect,  and  were  the  one 
half  of  Greece  not  more  difpofed  to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet 
their  injuftice,  I  have  (till  one  refolution  to  propofe,  harfh  indeed  and 
fevere,  but  becoming  thofe  fentiments  which  have  ever  animated  the 
Spartans.  Profperity,  that  conceals  the  infamy  of  cowardice,  robs  for- 
titude of  half  its  glory.     It  is  adverfity  alone  that  can  dilplay  the  full 

56  Oj^os.  Ifocrat.  in  Archid.     He  means  the  Arcadians,  Elians,  &c.    formerly  allies 
of  Sparta. 
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Juftre   of  a  firm  and  manly   character.     I  propofe,  therefore,  that    c^  p 

AAAli 

rather  than  cede  a  territory,  which  your  anceftors  acquired  by  the  '■  »  ' 
blood  and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  you  fhould  re- 
move from  Sparta  your  wives,  children,  and  parents,  who  will  be  . 
received  with  kindnefs  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrene',  and  many  parts  of 
Alia.  Thofe  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  mull  alfo  leave  the  city,  and 
carry  nothing  from  thence  that  may  not  eafily  be  tranfported.  They 
muft,  then,  fix  on  fome  poll  well  fortified  by  nature,  and  which, 
art  may  render  fecure  againft  every  hoflile  aflault.  This,  thence- 
forth, muft  be  their  city  and  country  j  and  from  this,  as  a  centre, 
they  muft  on  all  fides  infeft  the  enemy,  until  either  the  Thebans- 
remit  their  arrogance,  or  the  laft  of  the  Spartans  perifh  "." 

The  fpeech  of  Archidamus  expreffed  the  general  fenfe  of  his  coun-  The  Spartans 
try.     The  allies  were  difmified  with  permiffion  to  act  as  beft  fuited  pLfe^re^rl0 
their  convenience,,  but  with  aflurance  that  Sparta  would  never  liften   the  war* 
to  any  terms  of  accommodation  while  deprived  of  Menene.     With 
this  anfwer  the  ambaffadors  returned  to  their  refpective  cities.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  difpatched  to  Thebes,  where,  having  propofed 
their  demands,  they  were-  offered  admiffion  into  the  Theban  confe- 
deracy.    They  anfwered,  that  this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change 
of  the  war;  and  at  length,  after  various  propofitions  and  reafonings,. 
they  obtained  the  much  defired  neutrality 5S. 

The  Spartans,  thus  deferted  on  every  fide,  would  probably  have  Ambitious 
been  the  victims  of  their  pride  and  obftinacy,  if  circumftances,  un-   Epaminon- 
forefeen  by  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the  Thebans  and  Area-  Thebans!^ 
dians  from  carrying  on  the  war  with  their  ufual  animofity.    Projects  °)ym?- 
of  glory  and  ambition  had  difarmed  the  refentment  of  Epaminondas.   A/c'364. 
That  active  and  enterprifing  leader,  who  thought  that  nothing  was 
done*  while  any  thing  was  neglected,  had  fet  himfelf  to  render 

"•  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam..  J«  Xenoph.  ubi  ftipra, 
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Thebes  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  The  attention  and  labour  of  the  re- 
public was  directed  to  this  important  object ;  preparations  were 
made  at  Aulis  with  filence  and  celerity ;  and  when  the  defign 
feemed  ripe  for  execution,  Epaminondas  failed  to  Rhodes,  Chios, 
and  Byzantium,  to  concert  meafares  with  thofe  maritime  ftates, 
which  had  already  begun  to  feel  the  fevere  yoke  of  the  Athenians, 
and  become  eager  to  make  it  off.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  latter, 
who  had  fent  out  a  flrong  fleet  under  Laches,  a  commander  of  repu- 
tation and  ability,  prevented  the  dangerous  confequences  of  this 
defection  ;  and  the  Theban  arms  were,  at  the  fame  time,  fum- 
moned  to  a  fervice,  which  more  immediately  concerned  their  intereft 
and  honour. 

Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherx,  began  once  more  to  difplay  the 
refources  of  his  fertile  genius,  and  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his 
temper.  His  numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and  kept 
together  with  fingular  addrefs,  and  the  fecret  affiflance  of  Athens, 
enabled  him  to  over-run  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  poflefllon 
of  all  the  principal  cities,  of  Theflaly59.  The  oppreffed  Theflalians 
had  recourfe  to  Thebes,  whofe  powerful  protection  they  had  fo 
happily  experienced  on  former  occafions,  and  whofe  ftandard  they 
had  uniformly  followed,  with  an  alacrity  which  afforded  a  fufficient 
pledge  of  their  gratitude.  The  Thebans  decreed  to  affift  them  with 
ten  thoufand  men,  and  the  command  was  entrufted  to  Pelopidas,  the 
perfonal  enemy  of  Alexander.  But  the  day  appointed  for  the  march 
was  darkened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  greatly  dlminifhed  the 
army,  as  Pelopidas  was  unwilling  to  exact  the  reluctant  fervices  of 
men  difpirited  by  the  imaginary  terrors  of  fuperftition.  Such  only 
as  defpifing  vain  omens,  defired  to  follow  their  beloved  general, 
were  conducted  into  Theflaly;  and  being  joined  by  their  allies  in 
that  country  near  the  town  of  Pharfalus,  they  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Cynofcephala?. 

39  P] march,  in  Pelopid. 

The 
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The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty  thoufand  ftrong,  C^£,p' 
boldly  offering  them  battle.  Nor  did  Pelopidas  decline  the  engage-  ^—- — ' 
ment,  though  his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the  enemy.  the  battle  o£ 
The  a&ion  began  with  the  cavalry,  and  was  favourable  to  the  The-  phyan]°fce" 
bans  ;  but  the  mercenaries  of  Alexander  having  gained  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  prefTed  with  vigour  the  Theban  and  ThefTalian  in- 
fantry. In  this  emergency,  Pelopidas  rode  up,  and  encouraging  the 
retiring  troops  with  his  voice  and  action,  gave  them  fuch  frefh 
fpirits,  that  Alexander  did  not  doubt  their  having  received  a  confi- 
derable  reinforcement.  The  mercenaries  were  prefTed  in  their  turn, 
and  thrown  into  diforder.  Pelopidas  darting  his  eye  through  their 
broken  ranks,  efpied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing  rallying  his  men, 
and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  ufual  intrepidity.  At  this  fight 
the  Theban  was  no  longer  matter  of  his  paffion.  Naturally  a  foe  to 
tyrants,  he  beheld  a  perfonal  foe  in  the  tyrant  Alexander.  Ac- 
companied by  a  few  horfemen,  he  impetuoufly  rufhed  forward, 
calling  aloud  to  his  adverfary,  and  challenging  him  to  fingle  combat. 
Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man  whom  he  had  injured,  retired  be- 
hind his  guards,  who  received,  firft.  with  a  fhower  of  javelins,  and  then 
with  their  fpears,  the  little  band  of  Pelopidas ;  who,  after  producing 
fuch  carnage60  as  Homer  afcribes  to  the  rage  of  Diomed  or  Achilles, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  blindnefs  of  his  own  ungovernable  fury.  Mean- 
while, his  troops  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  general,  the  guards 
of  the  tyrant  were  repelled ;  the  Thebans,  with  their  allies,  proved 
victorious  in  every  part  of  the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  difperfed  in 
flight,  and  purfued  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  threw  a  gloom  over  the  victory.     He  Honours 
was   lamented  by  the  Thebans  and  ThefTalians   with  immoderate  memory,  ' 
demonftrations  of  forrow.     Accompanied  by  an  innumerable  crowd 

60  Diodorus  fays,  that  the  bodies  of  thofe  tary  defcription  too  familiar  to  the  Greek 
whom  he  flew  covered  a  long  trad  of  ground,  hiftorians,  I  mean,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Pau- 
Plutarch  is  equally  hyperbolical.  The  battles  fanias ;  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  knew 
of  Homer  rendered  the  marvellous  in  mili-    their  duty  better. 

Of 
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CXXXJP*   °^  rea^  mourners»  bis  body  was  carried   in  proceflion  to  Thebes* 
*     ->■  -J   The   Theffalians,    in  whofe    fervice    he    had    fallen,   requefted   the 
honour  of  iupplying  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  every  circumftance  of  fad  magnificence.     The  multitude 
recollected  the  eclipfe  which  preceded  his  departure,  and  which,  as 
they  believed,  announced  his  misfortune ;   and,  in  ailufion  to  that 
fatal  omen,  exclaimed,  "  that  the  fun  of  Thebes  was  fet,  and  her 
glory  departed  for   ever."      The  Thebans  appointed  Malcitas  and 
The  tyrant     Diogeiton  to   the   command   in  Theffaly.      The   tyrant   was   again 
ail  his  con-     defeated,  and  ftripped  of  all  his  conquefts.     But  what  appears  extra- 
'que  s'  ordinary,  he  was  allowed  to  live  and  reign  in  Pherae6',  while  the 

neighbouring  cities  entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  Thebes. 
The  The-  The  foreign  expeditions  which  have   been  defcribed,  were  not 

lift  Ocho-     the    only    caufes    that    diverted    the    attention    of   the   Thebans 


menus. 


from  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus.  While  Epaminondas  was 
employed  abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in  Theffaly,  the 
government  of  Thebes  was  on  the  point  of  being  overturned 
by  an  ariftocratical  faction.  The  inhabitants  of  Orchornenus, 
the  fecond  city  in  Boeotia,  and  anciently  the  rival  of  Thebes", 
entered  into  this  cortfpiracy,  which  was  to  be  executed  at  the 
annual  review  of  the  Orchomenian  troops.  But  the  plot  was  dif- 
covered  by  the  fears  or  the  repentance  of  fome  accomplices,  who 
became  informers.  The  cavalry  of  Orchornenus,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  were  iurrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Theban 
market-place.  Nor  did  this  vengeance  fatisfy  the  enraged  multi- 
tude, who  marched  in  a  body  to  Orchornenus,  beficged  and  took  the 
city,  rafed  it  to  the  ground,  put  the  men  of  full  age  to  the  fword, 
and  dragged  their  wives  and  children  into  captivity  3. 
The  Area-  While  operations,  deftruttive  or  fruitlefs,  employed  the  activity 

d?ympia,       of  Thebes,  her  allies  in  Arcadia  were  occupied  with  defigns  {till  more 
totekbrate    blameable.     Their  own  ftrength  and  numbers,  together  with  a  con- 

the  games- 

Olym.civ.  i,  «»  rj>j0(jor  i   xv   c>  20,  «  Panfania-;  Boeotic.  w  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c-  20. 

fldence 
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.fidence  in  Athens,  their  new  confederate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians 
to  give  full  fcope  to  their  ambition,  by  which  they  had  been  long 
animated.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  total  conqueft  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  in  which  they  had  already  obtained  a  dangerous  afcendant, 
they  began  by  wrefting  feveral  places  from  the  Elians,  the  leaft 
warlike,  and  moft  wealthy,  of  their  neighbours.  The  Elians, 
worfted  in  every  encounter  with  the  enemy,  craved  the  afliftance  of 
Sparta,  which  being  reinforced  by  the  Achseans  (notwithftanding  the 
neutrality  fo  recently  ftipulated),  made  feveral  vigorous,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful  efforts,  for  the  defence  of  the  Elian  territory.  The  Arcadians 
ftill  pufhed  their  conquefts  in  that  country,  gaining  one  town  after 
another,  and  at  length  Olympia  itfelf,  the  mofl  precious  jewel  of  the 
Elians,  and  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  Peloponnefus.  As  pofTefTors 
of  the  facred  city,  and  by  virtue  of  a  pretended  right  derived  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  the  time  of  which  was  at  hand.  At 
the  approach  of  this  auguft  folemnity,  the  concourfe,  as  ufual,  was 
great  from  every  part  of  Greece;  hoftilities  were  fufpended;  and 
all  parties  united  in  common  amufements,  and  common  ceremonies 
of  religion. 

The   prayers   and   facrifices   were   performed,    and    the  military  which  are 
games  had  begun,  when  the  performers  and  fpe&ators  were  alarmed  byThear- 
by  the  fudden  claming  of  armour,  and  the  fight  of  a  real  battle.   Elfanfin'^ 
The  Elians  had  marched  forth  with  their  whole  forces,  and  furprifed 
the  Arcadians,  who,  with  two   thoufand  Argives,  and  a   body   of 
Athenian  cavalry  amounting  to  four  hundred,  guarded  the  facred 
groves  and  temples  of  Olympia.     The  vigour  of  their  unexpected  af- 
fault  fuccerfively  repelled  thefe  intruders,  who  fled  in  dilbrder  through 
the  flreets,  and  were  purfued  by  the  Elians  with  an  infpired  valour, 
"  fince,"   fays  Xenophon,    "  Heaven   alone    can   do,    in    one  day, 
what  no  other  power  can  accompliih  but  in  great  length  of  time ; 

Vol.  II.  U  u  .     make 


arms. 
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make  cowards  courageous  eV  The  Arcadians,  however,  re- 
covering from  their  confternation,  began  to  rally.  The  aflailants 
were  refitted  with  obftinacy;  but  did  not  retire,  till  having  loft 
Stratolas  their  commander,  with  other  brave  men,  they  re- 
treated in  good  order,  after  giving  a  confpicuous  proof  of  their 
courage  and  intrepidity  to  thofe  who  had  long  defpifed  the  foft- 
nefs  of  their  unwarlike  character.  The  Arcadians  renewed  the 
guard  with  double  vigilance;  fortified  the  avenues  that  led  to  the 
Stadium  and  Hippodrome;  and  having  taken  thefe  neceffary  pre- 
cautions againft  a  fecond  furprife,  proceeded  with  the  remaining 
ceremonies  of  the  feftival,  which,  though  brought  to  an  undif- 
turbed  conclufion,  was  never  acknowledged  in  the  records  of  the 
Elians65. 

After  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the  mixed  concourfe  of 
people  returned  to  their  refpective  homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found 
themfelves  fole  mafters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jupiter,  containing 
the  collected  treafures  of  many  centuries,  the  rich  gifts  of  vanity  and 
fuperftition.  Opportunity,  joined  to  want,  is  naturally  the  mother 
of  injuftice.  The  Arcadians,  who,  to  promote  their  ambitious  de- 
figns,  had  raifed  a  body  of  ftanding  troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold 
of  the  facred  treafure,  in  order  to  pay  thofe  mercenaries,  whofe  de- 
mands they  were  otherwife  incapable  of  fatisfying,  without  great  in- 
convenience. The  Mantinxans  firft  protefted  againft  this  unwar- 
rantable rapacity.  Inftead  of  accepting  their  proportion  of  the 
plunder,  they  impofed,  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries,  a  tax  on 
themfelves,  of  which  they  tranfmitted  the  produce  to  the  archons,  or 
magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Ten  Thoufand  to  adminifter  the  ge- 
neral concerns  of  the  Arcadian  nation.  The  archons,  who  had 
themfelves  freely  handled   the  facred   money,  reprefented  to  their 

*4    ToiiTci  T-EWfiEtiH  oia?  t»i>  afETijn  Geo;  f*E»  a»  6i  Xenoph.  1.  vH.  p.  638,  &  feqq.  &  Dio- 

t/jLTTtsvo-x;  JtuziTo   xat    tv  >Jf-£pf  airoSii|«i*  a»8fai7roi      dorus,  1.  XV.  C.    21. 
b£e  mi  e»  ttcMw  Xfmu-tu;  foi  tiisa.%  ataifcBj  wuwtiai. 
p.  639. 
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extremely  dangerous  to  the  dates  of  Arcadia,  and  infmuated  that  this    *- 
unfeafonable  regard  for  juftice  and  piety  moft  probably  concealed 
fome  very  criminal  defign. 

The  Ten  Thoufand,   or,   as  we   mould  fay,  the  States-General,   The  Stat«- 

•  j    r  11  •  General  of 

liftened  to  this  infidious  accufation;  and  iummoned  the  municipal  Arcadia  ap- 
magiftrates  of  Mantinaea,  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  their  conduct,  j^ton  of'" 
They  refufed  to  obey;  a  detachment  of  the  Eparitoi  was  fent  to  n1^santl* 
bring  them  by  force;  the  Mantinaeans  fhut  their  gates,  This  firra- 
nefs  roufed  the  attention  of  the  States;  and  many  members  of 
weight  in  that  affembly  began  to  fufpeel  that  the  Mantinaeans  muft 
poffefs  fome  fecret  ground  of  confidence,  that  encouraged  them  to 
fet  at  defiance  an  authority  which  they  were  bound  to  revere.  They 
reflected  firft  on  the  alarming  confequences  to  which  Arcadia  might 
be  expofed  by  plundering  the  fhrines  of  Jupiter ;  and  then  on  the 
injuftice  and  impiety  of  the  deed  itfelf.  Thefe  fentiments,  enforced 
by  the  fuperftition  of  the  age,  fpread  with  rapidity  in  the  affembly ; 
it  was  determined  thenceforth  to  abftain  from  a  confecrated  fund,  the 
violation  of  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  themfelves,  and  entail  a 
curfe  on  their  pofterity;  and,  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  the 
defertion  of  the  Eparitoi,  whofe  pay  muft  thereby  be  diminifhed,  many 
wealthy  Arcadians,  who  could  fubfift  on  their  private  incomes,  en- 
rolled themfelves  in  their  ftead. 

Thefe  meafures,  though  approved  by  the  States,  gave  great  un-  and  re/tore 
eafinefs  to  the  archons,  to  the  mercenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  th/EHaVs? 
Ihared  the  Olympic  fpoil,  left  they  might  be  called  to  account  for 
their  rapacity,  and  compelled  to  refund  the  fums  which  they  had 
embezzled.  To  prevent  this  danger,  they  had  recourfe  to  the 
Thebans,  from  whom  they  requefted  immediate  afliftance,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  States  of  Arcadia  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta. 
The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  an  embaffy  requefting  the  The- 
bans not  to  pafs  the  Ifthmus,  until  they  (hould  receive  farther  in- 

Uu  2  vitation. 
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fiftance  of 
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vitation.  Nor  were  they  fatisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the 
negociations  of  their  enemies.  Having  determined  not  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  Olympia,  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
ftore  that  city,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  games,  to  thofe 
who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  both,  and  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Elians,  who  folicited  it  with  much  earneftnefs,  as  a 
meafure  highly  conducive  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

The  congrefs,  afTembled  for  this  beneficial  purpofe,  was  held  :,t 
Tegea,  and  confifted  of  deputies  from  Elis,  and  from  many  cities  cf 
Arcadia.  When  matters  were  feemingly  adjufled  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  all  parties,  entertainments,  as  ufual,  were  prepared;  and  the  de- 
puties, except  thofe  of  Mantinaea,  mod  of  whom  were  invited  home  by 
the  vicinity  of  their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to  celebrate  the  feaft  cf 
peace.  While  they  were  employed  in  drinking  and  merriment,  the 
archons,  and  fuch  others  as  dreaded  the  confequences  of  this  hafty 
accommodation,  addreffed  themfelves  to  a  Theban  general,  who 
commanded  a  confiderable  body  of  Boeotian  troops  that  had  long 
garrifoned  Tegea,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  that  place  and  the 
adjacent  territory.  The  Theban  had  himfelf  made  free  with  the 
facred  treafure,  and  was  therefore  eafily  prevailed  on  to  embrace  any 
meafure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into  that  enormous  crime. 
Nothing  appeared  fo  proper  for  this  purpofe  as  to  feize  and  detain 
the  unfufpecling  deputies,  who  confifted  of  the  leading  men  from 
moft  cities  of  Arcadia.  This  fcheme  was  no  fooner  propofed,  than, 
carried  into  execution-  The  gates  of  Tegea  were  fecured;  a  body 
of  armed  men  furrounded  the  place  of  entertainment ;  the  deputie?, 
who  had  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  the  joys  of  feftivity,  were  taken, 
unprepared,  and  conducted  to  various  places  of  confinement,  their 
number  being  too  great  for  one  prifon  to  contain66. 


Xenoph.  p.  640. 


Next 
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Next  day,   the  Mantimeans,  being  apprifed    of  this   unexpected    CJIX£IP" 
event,  difpatched  mrflengers,  demanding  fome  few  of  their  citizens      — - — » 
who  happened  to  remain  at  Tegca,  after  the  departure  of  their  com-  fbners  fet  at 
panions;  and  at  the  fame  time  acquainting  the  magiflrates  of  that   l  en>r' 
place,  the  archons,  and  the  Theban  general,  that  no  Arcadian  could 
be  put  to  death  without  a  fair  and  open  trial.      They  likewife,   with- 
out lofs  of  time,  difpatched  an  embafTy  to  the  feveral  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, roufing  them  to  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and   exhorting 
them  to  refcue  their  imprifoncd  citizens,  and  to  aveuge  the  infult 
offered  to  the  general  body  of  their  nation.     When  thofe  who  had 
committed  the  outrage,   and  efpecially  the  Theban  general,  were  ac- 
quainted with   the  vigour  of  thefe  proceedings,  they  began  to   be 
more   alarmed  than   before.     As  they    had    feized   but   few    Man- 
tina?ans,  they  could   derive    little    advantage   from   the  hoftages   of 
that  city,  whole  refentment  they  had  moft   rcafon  to  fear.     They 
were  fenfible  of  deferving  the  indignation  of  Arcadia;   and  that  the 
general  voice  of  Greece  muft  condemn  the  irregularity  and  violence 
of  their    meafures.     Intimidated  by   fuch   reflections,    the    Theban 
commander  at  once  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty;   and  appearing  next 
day  before  an  aflembly  as   numerous  as  could  be  collected  in  fuch 
troublefome  times,  endeavoured  to  excufe  his  conduct,  by  faying,  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  towards  the 
frontier,  and  that  feveral  of  the  deputies,  whom  he  had  feized,  were 
prepared  to   betray    Tegea  to  the   public   enemy.     The  Arcadians 
were  not  the  dupes  of  this  fhallow  artifice ;  yet  they  abftained  from 
punifhing  their  own  wrongs,  and  fent  ambafladors  to  Thebes,  who 
might  defcribe  the  injury  that  had  been  committed,  and  impeach 
the  criminals". 

Upon  hearing  the   accufation,  Epaminondas,  who  was  then  ge-  Epaminon- 
neral  of  the  Boeotians,  declared,  that  his  countrymen  had  done  better  toma^inw 
in  feizing,  than  in  diicharging  the  Arcadians,  whofe  conduct  was  l'l'Jd°p°u; 

he-id  of  ch 

*7  Xenoph.  p.  641.  Baotians; 

,  .    ,  .       th.ir  conf', 
highly  derates.. 
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Cxxxi.P'  hIShly  blameable  in  making  peace  without  the  advice  of  their  con- 
£r~^  federates.  "  Be  aflured,"  continued  he  to  the  ambafladors,  "  that 
A.  C.  363.  the  Thebans  will  march  into  Arcadia,  and  fupport  their  friends  in 
that  province."  This  refolution,  which  exprefled  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  republic,  was  heard  with  great  indignation  by  the  Arcadian 
ftates,  and  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  They  obferved,  that  the 
Thebans  could  not  have  felt,  much  lefs  have  exprefled,  any  dii- 
pleafure  at  the  peace  of  Peloponnefus,  if  they  had  net  deemed  it 
their  intereft  to  perpetuate  the  divifions  and  hoftilities  of  a  country 
which  they  wifhed  to  weaken  and  to  fubdue.  They  entered  into  a 
ftrieter  alliance  with  each  other,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence; fending  ambafladors  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the  former 
might  be  ready  to  thwart  the  meafures  of  a  neighbouring  and  rival- 
ftate,  and  that  the  latter  might  take  arms  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  that  portion  of  Greece,  of  which  the  valour  of  Sparta  had 
long  formed  the  ftrength  and  bulwark. 
Hblaftex-  During  thefe  hoftile  preparations,    Epaminondas  took  the    field 

pedition  into         •  1        77     1        t->  •  •i-it^i  1        •  1  n 

that  country,  with  all  the  Boeotians,  with  the  Eubceans,  and  with  a  ftrong  body 
A.'c. "363*.  '  °f  Theflalians,  partly  fupplied  by  Alexander,  and  partly  raifed  by 
the  cities  which  Pelopidas  had  recently   delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
that   cruel   tyrant.     Upon  his   arrival   in  the  Peloponnefus,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  the  Argives,  the  MefTenians,  and  feveral  com- 
munities of  Arcadia,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea  and  Me- 
galopolis.    With  thefe  hopes,  he  proceeded  fouthward  to  Nemea,  an 
ancient  city  in  the  Argive  territory,  diftinguifhed  by  the  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hercules.     There    he    encamped   for  feveral 
days,   with  an  intention  to  intercept  the  Athenians,  whofe   nearcft 
route  into  Peloponnefus  lay  through  the  diftrict   of  Nemea;  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  more  contribute,  than  an  advantage  over 
that  people  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  animate  the  cou- 
rage, as  well  as  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Theban  parti  fans  in 
every  part  of  Greece.     But  this  fcheme  was  defeated   by  the  pru- 
dence 
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dene  of  the  Athenians,  who,  inftead  of  marching  through  the  cJtvrP* 
Ifthmus,  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and  proceeded  from  thence  '-  ■  a-  •* 
to  join  their  confederates  at  Mantinaea.  Apprifed  of  this  defign, 
Epaminondas  moved  his  camp,  and  marched  forward  to  Tegea, 
which  being  ftrongly  fortified,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
fituation,  was  judicioufly  chofen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
his  Peloponnefian  confederates.  Having  continued  feveral  weeks 
at  Tegea,  he  was  much  difappointed  that  none  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  fent  to  offer  their  fubmiffion,  and  to  folicit  the  protection 
of  the  Theban  arms.  This  wafte  of  time  gave  him  the  more 
uneafinefs,  as  his  command  was  limited  to  a  fhort  term.  The 
ftrength  of  the  enemy  at  Mantinnea  was  continually  increafing.  Age- 
fdaus  had  already  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  frontier  of 
Arcadia.  If  they  likewife  mould  join,  the  combined  forces  would 
prove  fuperior  to  the  army  of  Epaminondas,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  thoufand  in  number,  and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded 
three  thoufand.  Confidering  thefe  circumftances,  he  fuddenly  deter- 
mined on  an  enterprife,  which,  if  crowned  with  fuccefs,  would 
render  the  prefent  hitherto  fruitlefs  expedition  not  unworthy  of  his 
former  fame. 

Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in  the  night,  he  per-  Fails  in  his- 
formed  a  hafty  march  of  thirty  miles,  in  order  to  furprife  Sparta;   furprife 
and  had  not  the  extraordinary  fwiftnefs  of  a  Cretan  deferter  ap-     Parta;' 
prifed  Agefdaus  of  the  danger,  that  city  would  have  been  taken 
unprepared,  and  totally  incapable   of  defence".     The  bulk  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  had  proceeded  too  far  on  the  road  to  Mantinaea 
to  anticipate  the  defign  of  the  enemy;  but  the  aged  king,  with  his  fon 
Archidamus,  returned  with  a  fmall,  but  valiant  band,  to  the  defence 
of  Sparta.     The  engagement  which   followed,  as  related  by  Xeno- 
phon,  appears  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  that  hiftory  records. 
Epaminondas  had  employed  every  precaution  which  his  peculiar  fa- 

ts  Xenophon  fays,  HrKip  mrfiw  7ra.na.vaan    "  As  a  neft  quite   deflitute  of  its  defend- 
<p>>/.o»    run    aiiwvpt'.tir,     Xenophon,    p.    644.    ers.' 

5  gacity 
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C\xxiP"  Sacity  could  fuggeft;  he  did  not  approach  Sparta  by  thofe  narrow 
<— — v — »  roads,  where  a  fuperiority  of  numbers  would  afford  him  finall  ad- 
vantage; he  did  not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which, 
while  entering  the  town,  they  might  have  been  annoyed  with  mil- 
file  weapons;  nor  did  he  allow  an  opportunity  of  furprifing  him  by 
flratagem  or  ambufcade,  in  the  management  of  which  the  Spartans 
were  at  all  times  fo  dexterous.  Seizing  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded the  town,  he  determined  to  defcend  into  it  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  his  fide,  and  without  the  feeming  poffibility  of  being  ex- 
pofed  to  any  inconvenience.  But  the  iiTue  of  fo  well-concerted  an 
enterprize,  the  hiftorian  hefitates  whether  to  refer  to  a  particular 
providence  of  the  gods,  or  to  afcribe  to  the  invincible  courage  of 
men  actuated  by  defpair.  Archidamus,  with  fcarcely  an  hundred 
men,  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  cut  down  the  firft  ranks, 
and  advanced  to  affault  the  remainder.  Then,  ftrange  to  related 
"  thofe  Thebans,  fays  Xenophon,  who  breathed  fire,  who  had  fo 
often  conquered,  who  were  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  who  pof- 
felfed  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  fhamefully  gave  way.  The 
Spartans  purfued  them  with  irnpetuofity,  but  were  foon  repelled  with 
lofs;  for  the  divinity,  whole  affiftance  had  produced  this  extraordi- 
nary victory,  feems  alfo  to  have  prefcribed  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  was  not  to  extend6'." 
and  in  that  Epaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which   promifed   fuch  a  fair 

tinsea;  profpedr.  of  fuccefs,  did   not  fink  under  his  disappointment.     As  he 

had  reafon  to  believe  that  the  whole  for^ps  at  Mantinxa  would  be 
withdrawn  from  that  place  to  the  defence  of  Sparta,  he  immediately 
founded  a  retreat,  returned  to   Tegea  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 

*9  Plutarch  tells  a  flory  on  this  occafion,  Plut.  in  Agei"!.  To  a  modern  reader,  Xe- 
of  a  young  Spartan  named  Ifadas,  who  '.trip-  nophon's  recount  of  the  battle  will  appear  a 
ped  naked,  anointed  himfelf  with  oil,  fal-  pompous  defcription  of  the  effeft  of  panic 
lied  forth  with  a  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  terror  with  which  the  Thebans  were  ir.fpired, 
fword  in  the  other,  and  traced  his  path  in  by  rinding,  inftead  of  koiW  type  ,  "  a  de- 
blood  through    the    thicker!  of  the  enemy,  kneeled   nelt,"    the   vigorous  oppolition   of 


He  returned  unhurt,  was  crowned  for  his  va-     men  in  arms, 
lour,  but  fined  for  fighting  without  his  iliieUI. 


and 
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and  allowing  his  infantry  to  take  time  for  reft  and  refrefhment,  he,  c  H  A  P. 
with  admirable  pretence  of  mind,  ordered  the  horfe  to  advance  i_ — ^-— t 
forward  to  Mantinsca  (which  was  diftant  only  twelve  miles),  and  to 
maintain  their  ground  until  his  arrival  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  He 
expected  to  find  the  Mantina?ans  totally  unprepared  for  fuch  a  vifit ; 
and  as  it  was  then  autumn,  he  doubted  not  that  moft  of  the  townf- 
men  would  be  employed  in  the  country,  in  reaping  and  bringing 
in  the  corn.  His  plan  was  wife,  and  well  executed.  The  fituation 
of  the  Mantinseans  correfponded  to  his  hopes.  But  it  feemed  as  if 
fortune  had  delighted  to  baffle  his  fagacity.  Before  the  Theban  which  Is 
forces  arrived  at  Mantinxa,  a  numerous  and  powerful  fquadron  of  Athenian  ca- 
Athenian  cavalry  entered  that  place,  commanded  by  Hegelochus,  valry' 
who  then  firft  learned  the  departure  of  the  allies  to  protect  the  Lace- 
daemonian capital.  He  had  fcarcely  received  this  intelligence,  when 
the  Thebans  appeared,  and  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  prepared 
to  effect  the  purpofe  of  their  expedition.  The  Athenians  had  not 
time  to  refrefh  themfelves  ;  they  had  eat  nothing  that  day ;  they 
were  inferior  in  number  ;  they  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Theban 
and  Theffalian  cavalry,  with  whom  they  muft  contend  ;  yet,  regard- 
lefs  of  every  confideration  but  the  fafety  of  their  allies,  they  ruihed 
into  the  field,  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  afiailants,  and,  after  a 
fierce  and  bloody  engagement,  which  difplayed  great  courage  on  both 
fides,  obtained  an  acknowledged  victory.  The  enemy  craved  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  ;  the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of  their  ufeful  va- 
lour, which  had  faved  the  corn,  cattle,  flaves,  women,  and  chil- 
dren 70  of  Mantinxa  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The    repeated    misfortunes,  which   would  have  broken  the  fpi-  Epammon- 
rit   of  an    ordinary    commander,     only    determined   Epaminondas  mYnes^wrifc 


to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off  the 


a  general  en- 

memory  of  his  late  difgrace,  or  obtain  an  honourable  death,  fighting 

70  Xenophon,  1.  vii.  p.  644.. 

Vol.  II.  X  x  to 
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to  render  his  country  the  fovereign  of  Greece.     The  confederates 
had  re-aflembled  at  Mantinsea,  ftrengthened   by  confiderable  rein- 
forcements.    Frefh  fuccours   had   lrkewife  arrived  to  the  Thebans. 
Never  had  fuch  numerous  armies  7'  taken  the  field  during  the  per- 
petual wars  in  which  thofe  unhappy  republics  were  engaged.     But 
battles  become  really  interefting,    not  fo  much  by  the  number  of 
the  troops,  as  by  the   conduct  of  the  generals.     It  is  worth  while, 
fays  the  military  hiftorian  7"",  to  obferve  the  operations  of  Epami- 
nondas  on  this  memorable  occafion.     Having   ranged  his  men  in 
battalions,  he  led  them,  not  along  the  plain,  which  was  the  neareft 
road  to  Mantinsea,  but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted  them  by  a 
chain  of  hills  which  joined  that  city  and  Tegea,  and  fkirted  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  both.      The   enemy,  apprifed  of  his  march, 
drew  up  their  forces  before  the  walls  of  Mantinsea;  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians,  and  fuch  Arcadians  as  had  embraced  the  more  honourable 
caufe,  in  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  in  the  left,  the  Achseans 
and    Elians   forming   the   main   body.      Meanwhile    Epaminondas 
marched  flowly  along,  extending  his  circuit,  as  if  he  wifhed  to  de- 
cline the  engagement.     Having  approached  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain which  faced  the  hoftile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt,  and 
to  lay  down  their  arms.     His  former  movements  had   occafioned 
great  doubt  and  perplexity  ;  but  now  it  feemed  evident  that  he  had 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  fighting  that  day,  and  was  preparing  to 
encamp.     This  opinion,  too  lightly  conceived,  proved  fatal  to  the 
enemy.     They  abandoned  their  arms  and  their  ranks,  difperfed  in 
their  tents,  and  loft  not   only  that  external  arrangement,  but  that 
inward    preparation73,  that   martial   ardour  of  mind,  which  ought 
to  animate  foldiers  at  the  near  profpedl  of  an  engagement.     Epami- 
nondas feized  the  decifive  moment  of  attack.     Facing  to  the  right, 
he  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.     His 


71  Diodorus,  1.  xv.  c.  21. 

7i  Xenoph.  p.  645. 

73   E?>wT£  fts»  run  woA£(*iw»  Tin  £»  T«<5  4-t%«<5 


evmtfcn,     Xenoph.  ibid. 
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troops  were  thus  difpofed  inftantaneoufly  in  the  fame  order  in  which  c  ^  a  P. 

lie  meant  to  fight.     At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  confided   <—  -»—  J 

of  the   flower  of   the  Boeotians,    and  which,    as   at  the  battle  of 

Leu&ra,  he  formed  into  a  firm  wedge,  with  a  fharp  point,  and 

with  fpreading  flanks,  he  advanced  againfl:  the  Spartans  and  Manti- 

nneans  ;  and  trufting  the  event  of  the  battle  to  the  rapid  impulie  of 

this  unexpected  onfet,  he  commanded  the  center  and  right  wing,  in 

which  he  placed  lefs  confidence,  to  proceed  with  a  flow  pace,  that 

they  might  not  come  up  and  grapple  with  the  oppofing  divifions  of 

the  enemy,  until  the  victory  of  his  left  wing  had  taught  them  to 

conquer. 

This  iudicious  defign  was  crowned  with  merited  fuccefs.     The  BattIe  of 

J  Mantinsa. 

enemy,  perceiving  the  dreadful  fhock  to  which  they  were  expofed,  oiymp. 
flew  to  their  arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets,  bridled  their  a?C.  363. 
horfes,  and  fuddenly  refumed  their  ranks  ;  but  thefe  different  opera- 
tions were  performed  with  the  trepidation  of  furprife  and  hafte, 
rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  hope  and  courage ;  and  the  whole 
army  had  the  appearance  of  men  prepared  rather  to  fufFer,  than  to 
inflic~t,  any  thing  cruel  or  terrible7*.  The  Spartans  and  Mantinreans, 
drawn  up  in  firm  order,  fternly  waited  the  firft  brunt  of  the  afiail- 
ants.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  after  their  fpears  were 
broken,  both  parties  had  recourfe  to  their  fwords.  The  wedge  of 
Epaminondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line,  and  this  advan- 
tage encouraged  his  center  and  right  wing  to  attack  and  repel  the 
correfponding  divifions  of  the  enemy.  The  Theban  and  Theffalian 
cavalry  were  equally  fuccefsful.  In  the  intervals  of  their  ranks  Epa- 
minondas had  placed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  whofe  miffile  wea- 
pons greatly  annoyed  the  enemy's  horfe,  who  were  drawn  up  too 
deep.  He  had  likewife  taken  the  precaution  to  occupy  a  riling 
-ground  on  his  right  with  a  confiderable  detachment,  which  might 

'■*  n«»T£?  h  ir.-is^ftivoij  ti  /xasWier  »j  ismit-raju  laxiiran     Xenoph.    p.  6^6, 

X  x  2  take 
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CJlvtP'    t3^e   the  Athenians  in  flank  and  rear,   fhould  they  advance  from 

aaXI. 

their  poft.  Thefe  prudent  difpofitions  produced  a  victory,  which 
Eparainondas  did  not  live  to  complete  or  improve.  In  the  heat  of 
the  battle  he  received  a  mortal  wound  ",  and  was  carried  to  an  emi- 
nence, which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch-tower76,  probably 
that  he  might  the  better  obferve  the  fubfequent  operations  of  the 
field.  But  with  the  departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn  the 
fpirit  which  animated  the  Theban  army.  Having  impetuoufly 
broke  through  the  hoftile  ranks,  they  knew  not  how  to  profit  of 
this  advantage.  The  enemy  rallied  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
and  prevailed  in  feveral  partial  encounters.  All  was  confufion  and 
terror.  The  light  infantry,  which  had  been  pofted  amidft  the  The- 
ban and  Theffalian  horfe,  being  left  behind  in  the  purfuit,  were  re- 
ceived and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Hegilochus.  Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  the  Athenians  turned  their 
arms  againft  the  detachment  placed  on  the  heights,  confifting  chiefly 
of  Eubceans,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight,  after  a  terrible 
{laughter.  With  fuch  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  ended  this 
memorable  engagement.  Both  armies,  as  conquerors,  erected  a 
trophy;  both  craved  their  dead,  as  conquered77:  and  this  battle, 
which  being  certainly  the  greateft,  was  expected  to  have  proved  the 
mod  decifive,  ever  fought  among  the  Greeks,  produced  no  other 

7S  Paufanias  in  Arcad.  fays,   that  Epami-  Plutarch,  they  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and 

nondas  was   killed   by  Gryllus,    the  fon  of  honours  as  a  recompence  for  the  merit  of  their 

Xenophon,  the  Athenian  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  anceftor  Anticrates  in    deftroying   the  ward 

this  aflertion,  mentions  a  beautiful  picture  of  enemy  of  Sparta.     Gryllus  the  fon  of  Xeno- 

the  battle  of  Mantinaja,  in  the  Ceramicus  of  phon  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinasa  ;  and  the 

Athens,  as  well  as  the  monument  of  Gryllus,  words,  or  rather  the  filence  of  his  father,  is 

erefted   by  the  Mantinxans  on   the  field  of  very  remarkable   concerning   the    death    of 

battle;  both  fubfifting  in  the  time  of  Paufa-  Epaminondas :   "  The  Theban  column  broke 

nias,  and  both   afcribing   to   this   Athenian  the  Spartans,  but  when  Epaminondas  fell,  the 

the  honour  of  killing  Epaminondas.     Plu-  reft  knew  not  how  to  ufe  the  viftory."   What 

tarch,  in  Agefilao,  fays,  that  Anticrates,  a  fublimity  in  this  paffage,  if  Gryllus  really 

Spartan,  killed  Epaminondas  with  a  fword  ;  flew  Epaminondas  ! 

that  his  pofterity  were  thence  called  Machai-  76  Paufan.   ubi  fupra. 

rionides ;  and  that,  as  late  as   the  days  of  77  Xenoph.  1.  vii,  ad  fin. 

confequence 
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confequence  but  that  general  languor  and  debility  long  remarkable    CHAP, 
in  the  fubfequent  operations  of  thofe  hoftile  republics.  «    — .--  _j 

When  the  tumult  of  the  action  ceafed,  the  moft  diftinguiihed  Death  of 
Thebans  affembled  around  their  dying  general.  His  body  had  been  das. 
pierced  with  a  javelin;  and  the  furgeons  declared,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  furvive  the  extraction  of  the  weapon.  He  afked 
whether  his  fhield  was  fafe  ?  which  being  prefented  to  him,  he 
viewed  it  with  a  languid  fmile  of  melancholy  joy.  He  then  de- 
manded, whether  the  Thebans  had  obtained  the  victory  ?  Being 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative  (for  the  Lacedemonians  indeed  had  firft 
fent  to  demand  the  bodies  of  their  ilain),  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to 
quit  life  without  regret,  fince  he  left  his  country  triumphant.  The 
fpectators  lamented,  among  other  objects  of  forrow,  that  he  fhould 
die  without  children,  who  might  inherit  the  glory  of  his  name, 
and  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  "  You  miftake,"  faid  he  with  a  cheer- 
ful prefence  of  mind,  "  I  leave  two  fair  daughters,  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinsea,  who  will  tranfmit  my  renown  to  the  lateft 
ages."  So  faying,  he  ordered  the  weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  im- 
mediately expired.  The  awful  folemnity  of  his  death  correfponded 
with  the  dignified  fplendor  of  an  active  and  ufeful  life.  He  is 
ufually  defcribed  as  a  perfect  character " ;  nor  does  the  truth  of 
hiftory  oblige  us  to  detract  any  thing  from  this  defcription,  except 
that  in  fome  inftances,  and  particularly  in  his  laft  fatal  invafion  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  he  allowed  the  blaze  of  patriotifm  to  eclipfe  the 
mild  light  of  juftice  and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the  field 
of  battle,  where  his  monument  ftill  exifted,  after  four  centuries,  ia 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  with  an  infcription  in  elegiac  verfe,  enume- 
rating his  exploits.  Hadrian,  then  mafter  of  the  Roman  world, 
added  a  fecond  column,  with  a  new  infcription79,  in  honour  of  a 


78  Cicero  Acad.  Quasft.  hi.  &  paflim.     Plutarch.     Corn.  Nepos.     Paufan. 
7»  Vid.  Paufan.  in  Arcad.  &  Eceotic. 


character, 
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CyxxrP'    c^iarai^e1''  whom  that  unfteady  emperor  had  genius  to  admire,  but 

< v— — '   wanted  firmnefs  to  imitate. 

An  elegant  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but  comprehenfive  pane- 
gyric of  Epaminondas,  that  during  his  lifetime  Thebes  was  the  arbi- 
ter of  Greece ;  whereas  both  before  and  afterwards,  that  republic 
continually  languifhed  in  fervitude  or  dependence so.  But  this 
obfervation  betrays  the  inaccurate  partiality  of  a  biographer,  who 
often  exalts  the  glory  of  a  favourite  hero,  at  the  expence  of  hiftoric 
'  truth.  By  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  deprived  of  her 
principal  ornament  and  defence,  the  fource  of  her  confidence,  and 
the  fpring  of  her  activity  j  and  her  councils  were  thenceforth  lefs 
ambitious,  and  her  arms  lefs  enterprifing  ".  .  But  fix  years  after  that 
event,  fhe  controuled  the  decifions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and, 
inftead  of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  dependence,  her  power 
was  ftill  formidable  to  the  rnoft  warlike  of  her  neighbours. 
Agefilaus's  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mantinsea,  a  general  peace  was  propofed 

i"nto  Egypt,     under  the  mediation  of  Artaxerxes,  who  wanted  Grecian  auxiliaries 
o^ymP-  t0  check  the  infurrections  in  Egypt  and  LefTer  Afia,  which  difturbed 

A.  C.  362.  the  two  joft  years  of  his  reign.  The  only  condition  annexed  to  this 
treaty  was,  that  each  republic  fhould  retain  its  refpective  pofTefTions. 
The  Spartans  determined  to  reject  every  accommodation  until  they 
had  recovered  MefTenia ;  and  as  Artaxerxes  had  uniformly  oppofed 
this  demand,  they  transported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the  de- 
fection of  that  province.  At  the  head  of  a  thoufand  heavy-armed 
Lacedemonians,  and  ten  thoufand  mercenaries,  Agefilaus  fupported 
one  rebel  after  another,  having  fucceffively  fet  on  the  throne  Taches 
and  Nectanebus  8\     In  this  difhonourable  war  he  amaffed  coniider- 

8c  Hujus  de  vircutibus   vitaque   fatis  erit  pnefuerit  reipublica:,  caput  fuifletotius  Gr.T- 

di&um,  ii  hoc  unum  adjunxero,  quod  nemo  eat  ciae.     Corn.  Nepos,  in  Epam. 
Official ;  Thebas  &   ante  Epaminondam  na-         8I  Vid.  Polyb.  HilL  1.  vi.  c.  xli. 

1,  k  pod  ejus  interitum,   perpetuo  alieno         S1  Pluc.   in   Ageiilao.      Diodorus,    1.  xv. 

iruiffe   imreiio;   contra  ea,    qiiamdiu  .ille  c.  xxi: 

able 
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able  wealth,  by  means  of  which  he  probably  expected  to  retrieve    c*t^rP* 

XaXI. 

the  affairs  of  his  country.     But  returning  home  by  Cyrenaica,  he    ^ — — -* 
died  on  that  coaft,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-  oiymp. 
firft  of  his  reign83.      His  character  has  been  fufficiently  illuftrated  ™'o,' -i6\* 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.      He  was   the   greateft,    and  the  mod 
unfortunate  of  the  Spartan  kings.     He  had  feen  the  higheft  gran- 
deur of  Sparta,  and  he  beheld  her  fall.      During  the  time  that  he 
governed   the  republic,    his  country  fuffered  more  calamities  and 
difgrace  than  in  feven  centuries  preceding  his  reign.     His  ambition 
and  his  obflinacy,   doubtlefs,    contributed  to  her  difafters  7   yet  fo 
natural  were  the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  fo  probable  his 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fo  firm  and  manly  his  flruggles  for  victory, 
that  a  contemporary  writer,   who  could  fee   through   the  cloud  of 
fortune,  ventured  to  beftow  on  Agefdaus  a  panegyric  8*,  which  exalts 
him  beyond  the  renown  of  his  mofl  illuftrious  predeceffors- 

8»  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c.  JHcii.  s*  '0  Jiofcoj  ei?  A-/£«A«or,  by  Xenophon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXXII. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Battle  of  Mantinaea. — The 
Amphi&yonic  Council.  —  Returning  Profperity  of 
Athens. — Vices  refulting  from  its  Governj?ient. — 
Abufes  of  the  judiciary  Power. — Of  the  Theatre. — 
Degeneracy  of  Grecian  Mufic. — Extreme  Profligacy 
of  the  Athenians. — The  Vices  of  Chares  render  him 
the  Id.  I  of  the  Multitude. — The  Social  War. — Banifh- 
ment  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates. — Difgraceful  Ijfue 
of  the  War. — Philofophy.  —  Statuary.  Praxiteles. 
The  Cnidian  Ve?ius. — Painting.  Pamphilus,  Nicias, 
Zeuxis. — Literature.  Xenopho?i.  His  Military  Ex- 
peditions. Religious  and  Literary  Retreat.  Lyflas. 
Ifocrates.  Plato.  His  Travels.  He  fettles  in 
the  Academy.  His  great  Views.  Theology.  Cof- 
mogony.  DoBrine  of  Ideas.  Of  the  Human  Under- 
Jlanding.  The  Pajfons.  Virtues.  State  of  Retri- 
bution.    Genius ',  and  Character* 

CHAP.  \  \  7  *TH  t^e  Dat^e  of  Mantinsea  ended  '  the  bloody  ftruggle  for 
.  x  -.'-.  VV  dominion,  which  had  long  exhaufted  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
State  of         jn  tiiatj  or  jn  tiie  preceding  engagements,  they  had  loft  their  ablcft 

the  battle  of 

Matuin*ea.            *  Xenophon's  Greek  hiftory  Hkewife  ends  Ariftotle's  Treatife  of  Politics,  and  Xeno- 
with    that    battle.      Henceforth   we   follow  phon's  Difcourfes  on  the  Revenues  and  Go- 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  from  whom  we  learn  vernment   of  Athens  will   enable   us   more 
the  principal  circumflances  of  great  events,  fully  to  explain, 
which  the  orators  Ifocrates  and  Demofthenes, 

8  generals, 
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generals,  and  the  flower  of  their  troops.     No  Theban  arofe  to  emu-     CJJ  ^  p' 
o  '  t  XXX1L 

late    the  magnanimity   of  Epaminondas,    and  to  complete  the  de-    ' » ' 

figns  of  that  illuftrious  patriot.  Archidamus,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
Spartan  throne,  imperfectly  juftihed  the  high  opinion  conceived  of 
his  early  wifdom  and  valour.  Weakened  by  their  wounds,  and 
fatigued  by  exertions  long  and  frnitlefs,  thofe  republics  funk  into 
fuch  weaknefs,  as  encouraged  pretenfions  of  their  neighbours  that 
had  long  lain  dormant. 

During  the  fuperiority,  or,  in  the  language  of  ancient  writers,  The  Am- 
during  the  empire  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  the  majefty  of  the  ^r  y°,nK 
amphictyonic   council  had  degenerated  into  an  empty  pageant.     Its   fumes  its  an' 

*■    '   *■    °  cient  autho- 

deliberations  were  confined  to  matters  of  mere  form  ;    it  regulated  rity. 
fome  ceremonies  of  fuperftition  ;    it  fuperintended  games  and  fpecta-  civ.  4. ' 
cles ;  it  preferved  peace  and  good  order  among  the  crowd  of  ftran-      '    ' 3 
gers  who  aliembled,  at  ftated  times,  to  confult  the  oracle   of  Apollo. 
But  for  more  than  a  century  part,  the  public  meafures  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi,  the  refidence  of 
the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Thebes,,  in  one  or  other 
of  which  the  allies  convened  on  every  important  emergency,  acknow- 
ledging by  their  prefence  there,  the  refpe&ive  authority  of  thofe  ca- 
pitals which  were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  their  feveral  confederacies. 
But  when  firft  the  Peloponnefian,  then  the  Boeotian  war,  and  laft  of 
all  the  battle  of  Mantinsea,  had  levelled  the  greatnefs,  and  overthrown 
the  proud  tyranny  of  thole  domineering  republics,  the  Amphictyonic 
council  once  more  emerged  from  obfeurity;  and  the  general  ftates  of 
Greece  having  aflembled  according  to  their  national   and  hereditary 
forms,  fpurned  the  imperious  dictates  of  any  fingle  community. 

While  this  event  ftrengthened   the  fcederal  union,  and  tended  to  The  Athe- 

R,  ...  ...  r    1       ,-*,        .  n    .  •  •  nians  recover 

ore  the  primitive  equality  or  the  Grecian  nates,  various  circum-  manyoftheis 

fiances  concurred  to  revive  the  afpiring  ambition  of  Athens.     Du-  mar.'"me 

z  °  pollelfions. 

rinc  the  Boeotian  war,  the  Athenians  had  acted  as  auxiliaries  only:  olymp. 

cv.  1.— cv.  j, 

without  making  fuch  efforts  as  enfeebled  their  ftrength,  their  arms  a.  c.  j6c — 
Vol.  II,  Y  y  had  is8" 
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C  H  A  P.    liac]  acquired  great  luftre.     Their  powerful  rivals  were  humbled  and 
<— — v — ~>    exhaufled:  experience   had  taught  them  the   danger  of  attempting 
to  fubdue,  and  the  impoffibility  of  keeping  in  fubje&ion,  the  terri- 
tories of  their  warlike  neighbours:  but  the  numerous  iflands  of  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  feas,  the  remote  coafts  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  in- 
vited the   activity  of  their  fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in 
foreign   conquefts,  fearlefs  of  domeftic  envy.     It  appears,  that  foon 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubcca  again  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority a  of  Athens  ;    an  event  facilitated  by  the  deftruction  of  the 
Theban  partifans,  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nxa.     From  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  to  Rhodes,  feveral  places  along 
both  fhores  fubmitted   to   the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and 
Iphicrates  ;   men,  who  having   furvived  Agelllaus  and    Epaminon- 
das, were  far  fuperior,  in   abilities   and  in  virtue,  to  the  contempo- 
rary generals  of  other  republics.    The  Cyclades  and  Corcyra  courted 
the  friendfhip  of  a  people  capable  to  interrupt  their  navigation,  and 
to  deftroy  their  commerce.     Byzantium  had  become  their  ally,  and 
there  was  reafon  to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  foon  be   rendered 
their  fubjecl.     Such  multiplied  advantages  revived  the  ancient  gran- 
deur of  Athens,  which  once  more  commanded  the  fea,  with  a  fleet 
of  near  three  hundred  fail,  and  employed  the  beft  half  of  her  citi- 
zens and  fubjects  in  fhips  of  war  or  commerce  3. 
The  vices  This  tide  of  profperity,  which  flowed  with  moft  apparent  force 

the  fuppofed   immediately  after  the   battle  4  of  Mantinaja,  has  been  fuppofed  pro- 
oFtheTthe-  ductive  of  very  important  confequences.   While  Epaminondas  lived, 

nians,  refult- 

nature  of             *  Comp.  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  513.  &  De-  rating!    Why  not  already  in  the  harbour? 

their  govern-   rnolthenes    de    Cherfonefo   fub  fine,    &  JEf-  why  not  embarked  ?    why  is  not  the  fea  co- 

nient.               chines  in  Ctefiphont.     It  appears,  however,  vered    with    your  navy  ?    Demofthen.    ubi 

from   thefe    authors  that  the  Thebans  foon  fupra. 

afterwards  endeavoured  to   recover  Eubcea.  3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  vii.    p.  61  y.     Dio- 

The  Athenians  again  refcued  it  from  their  dorus,  I.  xv.  c.  xi.     Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  &  de 

power,   at    the  exhortation   of  Timotheus,  Pace. 

whofe   pithy  fpeech  is  commended  by  De-  4  Juftin.  1.  vi.  c.  ix.  firft  made  this  obfer- 

mofthenes  :    "  What,  my  countrymen,  the  vation,    which  has    been    fo  frequently  re- 

Thebans  in  the  ifland,  and  you  itill  delibe-  peated. 

the 
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the  Athenians,  it  is  faid,  were  kept  vigilant  in  duty  through  jealoufy    CHAP, 
and  fear ;    but  after  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  they  funk 
into  thofe  vices  which  occafioned  their  ruin.     This  fplendid  remark 
is  not  founded  in  truth.      Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Epami- 
nondas,  the  injuftice,  the  avarice,  the  total  corruption  of  the  Athe- 
nians, is   forcibly  defcribed  by  one  of  the  moil  refpectable  of  their 
countrymen5,  who  compofed  a  fyftem  of  wife  laws  in  order  to  af- 
eertain  their  rights,  and  to  reform  their  manners.     But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  correct  abufes  that  feem  inherent  in  the  nature  of  democracy, 
which,  even  as  regulated  by  Solon,  but  flill  more  as  new-modelled 
by  Pericles,  left  the  citizens  tyrants  in  one   capacity,  and   flaves  in- 
another.  The  divifion  of  the  executive  power  of  government  among 
the  archons,  the  fenate,  aflembly,  and  even  various  committees   of 
the   aflembly,  rendered    it  impoffible  to  perceive,    or    prevent,   the 
hand  of  oppreffion.     Men  knew  not  from  what  quarter  their  fafety 
might  be  aflailed ;  and  being  called  to  authority  in  their  turn,  they, 
inftead  of  making  united  oppofition  to  the  injuftice  of  their  magis- 
trates, contented  themfelves  with  inflicting  the  fame  injuries  which 
they  had  either   previoufly  fuffered,  or  ftill  apprehended,  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.     Nor  is  this  inconvenience  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  republics.     While  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
paflions  of  men  run  in  their  ordinary  channel,  the  right  to  exercife 
power  will  commonly  be  attended  with  a  ftrong  inclination  to  abufe  it. 
Unlefs  power,  therefore,  be  counteracted  by  liberty  ;    unlefs  an  im- 
pervious line  of  feparation  be  drawn  between  prerogative  and  pri- 
vilege, and  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which   fuftains  its  political 
life,  be  kept  feparate  and  diftincl:  from  that  which  tends  to  corrup- 
tion, it   is  of  little  confequence  whether  a  country  be  governed  by 
one  tyrant  or  a  thoufand  ;    in  both  cafes  alike  the  condition  of  man 
is  precarious,  and  force  prevails  over  law. 

5  See  above  vol.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  456,  and  that  can  only  be  translated  by  a  paraph.rafe, 
the  elegiac  verfes  of  Solon  preferved  in  De-  "  the  mifccndUft  of  ^Efchjnes  in  his  em- 
aiollhsnes   Orat.    srsgi  7. agtewg^cEta;  j     a  title     ba/T)'." 

Y  y   2  This- 


of  the  judi 
ciary  power ; 
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CJivuT'         This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies  produced  many  ruinous 
' ~ '    confequences  in  affairs  foreign  and  domeftic,  which  were  commonly 

This  fubjefl.  n  °  ' 

illuftratedj  directed  by  the  felfifh  paflions  of  a  few,  or  the  fluctuating  caprices 
of  the  multitude,  rather  than  by  the  rational  and  permanent  intereft 
of  the  community.  But  as  difeafes  and  other  accidents  often  bring 
to  light  the  latent  weaknefs  and  imperfections  of  the  body,  fo  the 
vices  of  the  Athenian  government  firfb  appeared  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude after  the  unfortunate  war  of  Peloponnefus ;  and,  although 
the  excefs  of  the  malady  fometimes  checked  itfelf,  and  returns  of 
eafe  and  profperity  fometimes  concealed  its  virulence,  yet  the  deep- 
rooted  evil  ftill  maintained  its  deftru&ive  progrefs,  till  it  wrought  the 
ruin  of  the  conftitution. 

in  the  abufes  In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece,  where  the  judiciary 
power  frequently  prevailed  over  the  legiflative,  the  fources  of  diflen- 
tion  were  innumerable;  while  the  feeble  reftraint  of  laws,  ill  admi- 
niftered,  was  unable  to  counteract  their  force.  Although  hereditary 
diftinctions  were  little  known  or  regarded,  the  poor  and  rich  formed 
two  diftinct  parties,  which  had  their  particular  views  and  feparate 
interefts.  In  fome  republics  the  higher  ranks  bound  themfelves,  by 
oath,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  hurting  their  inferiors6.  The 
populace  of  Athens  commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if  they  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  not  lefs  atrocious  \  During  the  intervals  of 
party  rage,  private  quarrels  kept  the  ftate  in  perpetual  fermentation. 
Befide  the  ordinary  difputes  concerning  property,  the  competitions  for 
civil  offices,  for  military  command,  for  obtaining  public  honours,  or 
eluding  punifhments  or  burthens,  opened  an  ever-flowing  fource  of 
bitter  animofity.  Among  this  litigious  people,  neighbours  were  con- 
tinually at  variance.  Every  man  was  regarded  as  a  rival  and  enemy, 
who  had  not  proved  himfelf  a  friend s.  Hereditary  refentments 
were  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another ;   and  the  feeds  of 

*  Ariftot.  Polit.  Ifocrat.  &  Lyfias,  paflim.  8  See  Lyfias  paffim.  &  Xenoph.  Memorab. 

7  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  1.  ii-  p-  74?,  &  feqq. 

difcord 
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difcord  being  fown  in  fuch  abundance,  yielded  a  never-failing  crop 
ef  libels,  invectives,  and  legal  profecutions.  The  ufual  employment 
of  fix  thoufand  Athenians  confifted  in  deciding  law-fuits,  the  profits 
of  which  afforded  the  principal  refource  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
Their  legal  fees  amounted  annually  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ; 
the  bribes,  which  they  received,  fometimes  exceeded  that  film ;  and, 
both  united,  formed  a  fixth  part  of  the  Athenian  revenues5,  even  in 
the  mod  flourishing  times.  As  the  moft  numerous  but  moil  worth- 
lefs  clafs  of  the  people  commonly  prevailed  in  the  afiembly,  fo  they 
had  totally  ingrofled  the  tribunals,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
fuch  judges  would  always  be  more  fwayed  by  favour  and  prejudice 
than  by  law  and  reafon.  The  law  punifhed  with  death  the  man 
guilty  of  giving  bribes  ;  but  "  we,"  fay  the  Athenian  writers  '", 
"  advance  him  to  the  command  of  our  armies ;  and  the  more  cri- 
minal he  becomes  in  this  refpect,  with  the  higher  and  more  lucrative 
honours  is  he  inverted."  Thofe  who  courted  popular  favour,  la- 
vished not  only  their  own,  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  paf- 
fions  of  their  adherents ;  an  abufe  which  began  during  the  fplendid 
adminiftration  of  Pericles",  extended  more  widely  under  his  un- 
worthy fucceflors ;  and,  though  interrupted  during  the  calamities  of 
the  republic,  revived  with  new  force  on  the  firft  dawn  of  returning 
profperity'*. 

In  the  licence  of  democratic  freedom,  the  citizens,  poor  and  rich,  a  ndin  thofe 
thought  themfelves  alike  entitled  to  enjoy  every  fpecies  of  feftivity.  tneatTC. 
Pericles  introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting  not  only  tragedies,  but 
comedies,  at  the  public  expence,  and  of  paying  for  the  admiffion  of 
the  populace.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the  theatre ;  and  fome  years 
afterwards13,  a  law  was  propofed  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  and 

»   Ariftoph.  Vefp.  "  Plut.  in  Pericle. 

'°    Ifocrates    de    pace,    &    Dcmofthenes,  "  Before  Chrilt  349,  according  to  S.  Pcti- 

paflim.  JUS)  de  Leg,  Attic,  p.  385, 
"  Thucydides,  p.  108,  &  feqq. 

idled 
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CHAP,    enabled  by  the  fenate  and  people,  rendering  it  capital  to  divert,  or  even. 

X  A  A 1 1 » 

< *- — f   to  propofe  diverting,  the  theatrical  money  to  any  other  end  or  object  l\. 

ftaScefwh  ch        ^  a^  amufements  known  in  polifhed  fociety,  the  Grecian  theatre 
rendered _        was   doubtlefs,  the  moft  elegant  and  ingenious :  yet  feveral  circum- 

the  Grecian  '*.-.**** 

theatre  pe-     ftances  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abufe.     The  great  extent  of 

culiarly  li-  '  m    .  , 

able  to  abufe.  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were  reprefented,  naturally  introduced 
mafques,  the  better  to  diflinguifh  the  different  perfo?is*\  or  cha- 
racters, of  the  drama  ;  fince  the  variations  of  paffion,  with  the  cor- 
refpondent  changes  of  countenance,  which  form  the  capital  merit 
of  modern  performers,  could  fcarcely  have  been  obferved  by  an  im- 
menfe  crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  muft  have  been  placed  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  fcene.  The  fame  caufes,  together  with  the 
inimitable  harmony  of  the  Greek  language,  gave  rife  to  mufical  de- 
clamation'6, which  might  fometimes  fortify  paffion,  but  always  ren- 
dered fpeech  more  flow  and  articulate,  and  therefore  more  eafily 
heard  by  the  remote  part  of  the  audience.  In  combining  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  tragic  fable,  the  poet  naturally  rejects  fuch  inci- 
dents as  are  improper  for  reprefentation.  Thcfe,  if  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  action  of  the  piece,  are  fuppofed  to  be  tranfacted 
elfewhere,  and  barely  related  on  the  theatre.  The  time  required  for 
inch  events,  when  they  are  not  fimultaneous  with  thofe  exhibited 
on  the  ftage,  neceffhrily  interrupts  the  reprefentation,  and  leaves- 
room  for  the  choral  fongs,  which  being  incorporated  with  the  tra- 
gedy, heightens  its  effect,  and  increafes  the  fpectator's  delight ;  con- 
sequences extremely  different  from  thofe  attending  the  act  tunes  and 
detached  airs  of  modern  plays  and  operas,  univcrfally  condemned  by 
good  judges,  as  fu [pending  the  action,,  and   deftroying  the  intereff  of 

**  Plutarch,  ibid.  &  Dcmolthen.  Oration.  ,6  The  Greek?  never  embraced  the  abfuri 

p::iiim.  cuftom  of  dividing  ihc  ailing  and  {peaking 

,s  It  is  well  known  that  the  word  per/ana  between   two  perfons.       This  is  mentioned 
crigirially  fignified  a  mafque,  from  perjhnare,  by  Livy,  as  the  invention  of  Titus  Andro- 
becaufe  the  ancient  mafques,  both  G trek  and  nicus,     who     flcuriihed     240    years     before- 
Roman,  were  fo  maJe  a;  to  increafe  and  in-  Quilt, 
vij;otate  found. 

the 
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the  drama,  and  only  affording  opportunities  to  effeminate  throats  to  xxxu.  ' 
fhine  in  trills  and  divilions,  at  the  expence  of  poetry  and  good  fenfe.  *—— -v— — •* 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the 
licentious  vulgar  was  ever  at  variance  with  the  difcerning  judgment 
of  the  wife  and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Gre- 
cian tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in  the  extravagant  pieces  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  and  his  profligate  contemporaries  and  fucceflprs'7.  Thefe 
pernicious  productions  formed  the  favourite  entertainment  of  the 
populace.  The  mafque,  difguifing  the  countenance  of  the  performer, 
allowed  him  to  indulge  in  the  moft  unblufhing  licence  of  voice  and 
gefture ;  the  declamation  was  effeminate  and  vicious ;  above  all,  the 
mufic  became  glaring,  tawdry,  voluptuous,  and  diffolute  in  the 
highefl:  degree,  and  fuited  only  that  perverfe  debauchery  of  foul 
from  which  it  originally  fprung,  and  which  it  ferved  afterwards  to 
inflame  and  nourifh'3. 

A  myfterious  cloud    hangs    over   the  Grecian   mufic,  to  which  Extreme  pra- 

fligacy  or  tn<* 

effects  are  afcribed  far  tranfeending  the  actual  power  of  that  art.  Athenians. 
Yet  we  cannot  refufe  our  affent  to  the  concurring  teftimony  of  an- 
cient writers,  who  refer  to  this  principle  the  extreme  degeneracy  and 
corruption  which  almoft  univerfally  infected  the  Athenians  at  the 
period  now  under  review.  Caufes  which  operate  on  the  many, 
are  not  eafily  miftaken ;  but  mould  we  ftill  doubt  the  caufe,  the 
•effect  at  leaft  cannot  be  denied.  The  Athenian  youth  are  faid  to 
have  diffipated   their  fortunes,  and  melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and 

17  See  above,  Vol.  I.   c.  xiii.  p.  484.  and  moral  inftru&ion,   was  employed  in  the 

18  Ariftotle,  1.  viii.  de  Republ.  fays  ironi-  theatres  to  excite  every  voluptuous  and  diflb- 
"cally,  "  Every  kind  of  mufic  is  good  for  lute  paflion.  Plato  de  Legibus,  1.  iii.  Ari- 
fomething;  that  of  the  theatres  is  neceflary  for  fto  .enus,  quoted  by  Athensus,  1.  xiv.  & 
the  amufement  of  the  mob;  being  well  fuited  Plutarch,  de  Mufica.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
to  the  perverfion  of  their  minds  and  manners,  vices  of  London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  fpirit 
and  let  them  enjoy  it  ."  Plato,  Ariftoxenus,  of  an  ancient  legiflator,  fays,  "  That  were 
and  Plutarch,  bitterly  complain  of  the  cor-  a  man  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads 
ruption  of  mufic,  as  the  main  fource  of  vice  of  a  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who  mould 
and  immorality.  That  art,  which  had  an-  make  its  laws."  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  Works, 
ciently  been  ufed  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  p.  :66. 

bodyj 
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CXxyhP'  body,  in  wanton  and  expcnfive  dalliance  with  the  female  performers 
'-- »*^  on  the  theatre".  Weary  and  faftidious  with  excefs  of  criminal  in- 
dulgence, they  loft  all  capacity  or  relifh  for  folid  and  manly  occu- 
pations ;  and  at  once  deferted  the  exereifes  of  war,  and  the  fchools  of 
philofophers.  To  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  their  liftlefs  lives,  they,  as  well 
as  perfons  more  advanced  in  years,  loitered  in  the  fhops  of  mnficians, 
and  other  artifts";  or  fauntered  in  the  forum  and  public  places,  idly 
enquiring  after  news,  in  which  they  took  little  intereft,  unlefs  fome 
danger  alarmed  the  infipid  uniformity  of  their  pleafures1'.  Dice, 
and  other  games  of  chance,  were  carried  to  a  ruinous  excefs ;  and 
are  fo  keenly  ftigmatifed  by  the  moral  writers  of  the  age,  that  it 
fhould  feem  they  had  begun  but  recently  to  prevail,  and  prove 
fatal".  The  people  at  large  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  fenfual 
gratifications  of  the  table ;  and,  might  we  believe  a  poet  quoted  by 
Athenazus,  had  lately  beftowed  the  freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed 
an  honour  by  princes  and  kings""3)  on  the  fons  of  Ch^rephilus,  on 
account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of  their  father  in  the  art  of  cookery14. 
Their  idle-  ldlenefs,  indulgence,  and  diffipation,  had  reduced  the  greater  part 

iiefs,  poverty, 

and  igno-  of  the  Athenian  citizens  to  extreme  indigence.  Although  landed 
property  was  more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than  in  any  modem 
country,  we  are  told  that  about  one  fourth  of  the  Athenians  were 
totally   deftitute    of  Immoveable    poffeflions  IS.       Their    dreis     was 

'»  Athensus,  I.  x'li.   p.  534.  who  gives  a  3^4  before  Chrift.     They  afford  an  uniform 

general  defcription  of  Athenian  profligacy.  picture  of  the  poverty,   mil'er;. ,  and  vices  of 

10  Ifccrat.   in   Areopag.   and  Lyfias's  de-  his  contemporaiies;  which  the  reader  will  find 

fence  of  a  poor  man  accufed  before  the  fe-  abridged  in  the  introduaion   to  my  tranfla- 

nate,  tranilated  in  the  Life  cf  Lyfias,  p.  114.  tion   of  that  writer.     The   Athenian  affairs 

"   Demofthen.  Philipp.  paffim.  became    more   flourifhing  after    the    fall    csf 

"  Athcna_-us,  1.  xii.     Lyfias  in  Akibiad.  Thebes   and   Sparta.      Thei     lefources  were 

"3  Demolthen.  de  Republic.  Ordinand.  again  exhauiled  by  the  war  with  their  allien. 

24  Athcna:us.  1.  iii.  p.  119.  rj  he  revenues    were    greatly     raifed    by  the 

15   See  the  Difcourfe  of  Lyfias  upon  a  pro-  conqueils  of    I  imotheus,   Fhocion,  &c.   and 

pofal  for  dilTolving  the  ancient  government  of  the    good     management     of   Lycurgus    and 

Athens    Lyfias's  orations  were  chiefly  written  Demoilhenes.      Flut.   in  Lycuig.  in  lib    de 

li.  the  (pace  of  twenty  years,  between  40t  and  Dec.  Orator. 

frequently 
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frequently  fo  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was  difficult,  by  their  external    CHAP, 
appearance,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  Haves ;  a  circumftance  which 
arofe  not  from  flovenlinefs,  but  from  poverty,  fince  we  are  affured 
that  fuch    as  could  afford  the  expence   fpared  no  pains  to   adorn 
their   perfons ;    and   that    many    who    danced  during    fummer   in 
embroidered    robes,  {pent  the  winter  in  places  too  fhameful  to  be 
named *6.     And  how  is  it  poffible  (to  ufe  the  words  of  their  own 
authors  ")  that  wretches,  deftitute  of  the  firfl  neceffaries  of  life,  fhould 
adminifter  public  affairs  with  wifdom  ?     "We  find  accordingly,  .that 
they  were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  executing  thofe  offices  with 
which  they  were  intrufted.    As  the  lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ingroffed  the  administration  of  juftice,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
bribe  the   clerks   employed   in  tranfcribing   the   laws   of  Solon,  to 
abridge,  interpolate,  and  corrupt  them.     What  is  ftill  more  extraor- 
dinary, fuch  a  grofs  artifice  frequently  fucceeded ;  nor  was  the  de- 
ceit difcovered  until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court  contradictory 
laws  ".    When  their  negligence  could  not  be  furprifed,  their  avarice 
might  be  bribed  ;  juftice   was   fold  ;    riches,    virtue,    eminence   of 
rank  or  abilities,  always  expofed  to  danger,   and  often   ended    in 
difgrace1'.      For    thofe    needy    Athenians,    who    formed    the    mod 
numerous   clafs    in    the   republic,    endeavoured   to   alleviate   their 
mifery  by  a  very  criminal  confolation  ;  perfecuting  their  fuperiors, 
banifhing  them  their  country,  confifcating  their  eftates,  and  treating 
them  on  the  flighted  provocation,  and  often  without  any  provoca- 
tion at  all,  with  the  utmoft  injuftice  and  cruelty30.     Though  occa- 
sionally directed  by  the  equity  of  an  Ariftides,  or  the  magnanimity 
of  a  Cimon,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  lifteaed  to  men  of  an  oppofite 
character.     lie   who  could  beft  flatter  and  deceive  them  obtained 
moft   of  their   confidence.     With    fuch   qualifications,  the   turbu- 

16  liberates  on  reforming  the  government  *»  See  Ly/ias's  pleadings  throughout, 
of  Athens.  3°  Iterates  de  Pace;    and   the  numerous 

17  lfocrat.  &  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  A.-'ien'.  examples  of  that  kind,  which  have  already 

18  Life  of  Lyfias,  prefixed  to  his  orations,  occurred  in  this  hiflory. 
p.  l 16. 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  lent, 
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The  vices  of 
Chares  ren- 
der him  the 
favourite  of 
the  multi- 
tude. 


lent,  licentious,  and  diffolute,  in  a  word,  the  orator  who  moft  re- 
iembled  his  audience,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  affemblv  ;  and 
fpecious  or  hurtful  talents  carried  off  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit, 
liberates  3'  allures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  Xenophon  3i  affirms,  that  it  is 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Athenian 
form  of  government. 

With  fuch  principles  and  manners,  the  Athenians  required  only  a 
daring  and  profligate  leader,  to  involve  them  in  deiigns  the  moll  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious.     Such  a  perfonage  prefented   himfelf  in- 
Chares,  whofe  foldier-like  appearance,  blunt  addrefs,  and  boid  im- 
petuous valour,  mafked  his  felfifh  ambition,  and   rendered  him  the 
idol    of  the  populace.     His  perfon  was  gigantic    and  robuft,    his 
voice  commanding,  his   manners  haughty  ;    he   afferted  pofitively, 
and  promifed  boldly ;  and  his  prefumption  was  fo  exceffive,  that  is 
concealed   his  incapacity  not  only  from  others,  but  from  himfelf. 
Though  an  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  partifan,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  great  duties   of  a   general ;    and  his  defects  appear  the 
more  ftriking  and  palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
Iphicrates   and  Timotheus,  his  contemporaries,    who   prevailed  as 
often  by  addrefs  as  by  force,  and  whofe  conquefts  were  fecured  to 
the  republic  by  the  moderation,  juftice,  and  humanity,  with  which 
they  had  been  obtained,  and  with  which  they  continued  to  be  go- 
verned. Chares  propofed  a  very  different  mode  of  adminiftration  ;  he 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  fupply  the  defects  of  their  treafury,  and 
to  acquire  the  materials  of  thofe  pleafures  which  they  regarded  as 
effential  to  their  happinefs,  by  plundering  the  wealth  of  their  allies 
and  colonies.  This  counfel  was  too  faithfully  obeyed  ;  the  vexations* 
anciently  exercifed  againft  the  tributary  and  dependent  ftates,  were 
renewed  and  exceeded  s3.   The  weaker  communities  complained,  and 
remonftrated,  againft  this  intolerable  rapacity  and  oppreffion ;  while 


31  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens. 


31  In  his  treatife  de  Republic.  Athen, 
53  Diodor,  1.  xvi.  &  Ifocrat.  de  Pace. 


the 
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the  iflands  of  Chios,  Coos,  Rhodes,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  cJ^J^rp' 
prepared  openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  each  other  to  repel  *-,  — ,—  -j 
force  by  force,  until  they  fhould  obtain  peace  and  independence  **. 

Chares,  probably  the  chief  inftrument,  as  well  as  the  advifer  of  ^he  focial 
the  arbitrary  meafures  which  had  occafioned  the  revolt,  was  fent  out  Olymp. 

CV.     2» 

with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  quafh  at  once  the  hopes  of  the  A.  c.  35?. 
infurgents.     He  failed  towards  Chios,  with  an  intention  to  feize  the 
capital  of  that  ifland,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  and  prime 
mover  of  rebellion.     The  confederates,  informed  of  his  motions,  had 
already  drawn  thither  the  greateft  part  of  their  force.     The  city  of 
Chios  was  befieged  by  fea  and  land.     The  iflanders  defended  them- 
felves  with  vigour.     Chares  found  it  difficult  to  repulfe  their  fallies. 
His  fleet  attempted  to  enter  their  harbour  without  fuccefs  ;  the  fhip 
of  Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far;   and  that  able  commander, 
whofe  valour  and  integrity  merited  a  better  fortune,  though  defertecl 
by  the  fleet,  yet  forfook  not  the  fhip  intrufted  to  him  by  the  repub- 
lic.    His  companions  threw  away  their  fhields,  and  faved  themfelves 
by  fwimming  to   the   Athenian  fquadron,  which  was   ftill   within 
their  reach.     But  Chabrias,  fighting  bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  the 
Chians,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  difgraceful  life  3S. 

Encouraged  by  advantages  over  an  enemy  who  had  at  firft  affected 
to  defpife  them,  the  infurgents  augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged 
the  ifles  of  Lemnos  and  Samos.  The  Athenians,  indignant  that  the 
territories  of  their  faithful  allies  fhould  fall  a  prey  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  rebels,  fitted  out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a  new  armament 
under  the  command  of  Mneftheus,  the  fon  of  Iphicrates,  and  fon-in- 
law  of  Timotheus,  expecting  that  the  new  commander  would  re- 
fpectfully  liften  to  the  advice  of  thofe  great  men,  who  perhaps  de- 
clined acting  as  principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares  pofiefled 
any  fhare  of  authority.     That  general  had  raifed  the  fiege  of  Chios, 

3*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  pp.413.  423. 

si  Nepos   in  Chabr.    &  Diodor.    1.  xvi.  p.  423,  &  feq<j. 

Z  z  2  and 
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C  H  A  P.   anc|  no\v  cruiied  in  the  Hellefpont ;  where,  being  joined  by  Mnef- 
« — >   theus,  the  united  fquadrons  amounted  to  an  hundred  and   twenty- 
fail.     It  was  immediately  determined  to  caufe  a  diverfion  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  from  Samos   and  Lemnos,  by  laying  fiege  to  Byzan- 
tium.   The  defign  fucceeded  ;  the  allies  withdrew  from  thefe  iflands, 
>  collected  their  whole  naval  flrength,  and  prepared  vigoroufly  for  de- 

fending the  principal  city  in  their  confederacy. 
Chares  ac-  The  hoftile  armaments  approached  each  other,  with  a  refolution 

theus  and°"  t0  Jom  battle,  when  a  fudden  and  violent  ftorm  arofe,  which  ren- 
Iphiaates.  ^ered  it  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the  enemy,  or 
even  to  keep  the  fea,  without  being  expofed  to  fhipwreck.  Chares 
alone  confidently  infilled  on  commencing  the  attack,  while  the  other 
commanders,  more  cautious  and  experienced,  perceived  the  difad- 
vantage,  and  declined  the  unequal  danger 3S.  His  impetuofity,  thus 
over-ruled  by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues,  was  converted  into  re- 
fentment  and  fury ;  he  called  the  foldiers  and  failors  to  witnefs 
their  oppofition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious  epithet  of 
reproach  ;  and,  with  the  firft  opportunity,  difpatched  proper  raeflen- 
gers  to  Athens,  to  accufe  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and  total 
neglect  of  duty.  The  accufation  was  fupported  by  venal  orators* 
in  the  pay  of  Chares. 
Their  trial ;  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally.  The  former 
trufted  to  his  innocence  and  eloquence ;  the  latter  ufed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary expedient  to  fway  the  judges,  conformable,  however,  to 
the  fpirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of  juftice  were  frequently  inftru- 
ments  of  oppreffion,  governed  by  every  fpecies  of  undue  influence, 
eafily  corrupted  and  eafily  intimidated.  The  targeteers,  or  light  in- 
fantry, who  had  been  armed,  difciplined,  and  long  commanded,  by 
Iphicrates,    enjoyed    the    fame    reputation    in  Greece,    which  the 

36  We  are  not  informed  by  Diodorus  or  being  better  failors,  they  expected  to  profit 
Nepos,  why  the  difadvantage  and  danger  of  their  fkill  in  manctwvre,  which  the  llonu 
were  on  the  fide  of  the  Athenians ;  probably,     rendered  ufelefs  and  unavailing. 

Fabian 
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Fabian  foldiers  afterwards  did  in  Ttaly.  They  were  called  the  Iphl- 
traittijSaK  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  commander,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  merit  and  their  fame,  and  to  whofe  perfon  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  nrictnefs  of  his  difcipline)  they  were  ftrongly  attached 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  efteerm  The  youngeft  and  bravefl  of 
this  celebrated  band  readily  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  their  admired 
general ;  furrounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  benches  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  ;  and  took  care  feafonably  to  difplay  the  points  of  their 
daggers37. 

It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  preliminaries  had  been  ad-  and  banilh 
juried,  and  the  judges  affembled,  the  parties  mould  be  heard,  and  the 
trial  begun  and  ended  on  the  fame  day ;  nor  could  any  perfon  be 
twice  tried  for  the  fame  offence.  The  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure favoured  the  views  of  Iphicrates.  The  magiftrates  were 
overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a  danger,  which  they  had  neither 
ftrength  to  refift,  nor  time  to  elude,  They  were  compelled  to  an 
immediate  decifion ;  but,  inftead  of  the  fentence  of  death,  which 
was  expelled,  they  impofed  a  fine38  on  the  delinquents,  which  no 
Athenian  citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition  to  pay.  This  fe- 
verity  drove  into  banifhment  thofe  able  and  illuftxious  commanders. 
Timotheus  failed  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  afterwards  to  the  ifie  of 
Lefbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and  abilities  had  recovered  for 
the  republic,  and  which,  being  chofen  as  his  refidence  in  difgrace, 
fufhciently  evince  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  and  his  moderation 
in  profperi'y.  Iphicrates  travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  long 
refided.  He  had  formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  the  moft. 
confiderable  of  the  Thracian  princes ;  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 

3r  It  was  probably  during  this  trial,  that  replied  the  other.    "  And  can  you  then  ima- 

Iphicrates  being  reproached   with  betraying  gine,"    replied   the   hero,    "  that  Iphicrates 

the  interests  of  his  country,  afked  his  accufer,  fhould  be  guilty?"     Quintilian.  1.  v.  c.  xii. 
"  Would  you,  on  a  like  occafion,  have  been         38  One   hundred    talents,    about    twenty 

guilty  of  that  crime?"     "By  no  means/'  thoufand  pounds. 

fcurity  j 
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trufted  with 
the  fole  con- 
duct of  the 
war ; 
Olymp. 
cv.  4. 
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which  ends 
difgracefully 
for  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Olym.  cvi.  1, 
A.  C.  356. 


fcurity3';  nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thenceforth  take  any 
fhare  in  the  affairs  of  their  ungrateful  country*0.  Thus  did  the 
focial  war  deftroy  or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus, 
the  beft  generals  whom  Greece  could  boaft;  and,  the  brave  and 
honeft  Phocion  excepted,  the  laft  venerable  remains  of  Athenian 
virtue  **. 

By  the  removal  of  thofe  great  men,  Chares  was  left  to  conduct, 
uncontrouled,  the  war  againfl  the  allies ;  and  to  difplay  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  worthleffnefs  and  incapacity.  His  infatiable  avarice  ren- 
dered him  intolerable  to  the  friends  of  Athens ;  his  weaknefs  and 
negligence  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  infurgents.  He  in- 
dulged his  officers  and  himfelf  in  a  total  neglect  of  difcipline ;  the 
reduction  of  the  rebels  was  the  leaft  matter  of  his  concern ;  he  was  at- 
tended by  an  effeminate  crowd  of  fingers,  dancers,  and  harlots*1,  whofe 
luxury  exhaufted  the  fcanty  fupplies  railed  by  the  Athenians  for  the 
fervice  of  the  war43.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
foldiers,  Chares,  regardlefs  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  Athens 
and  Perfia,  hired  himfelf  and  his  forces  to  Artabazus,  the  wealthy  fatrap 
of  Ionia,  who  had  revolted  from  his  matter  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the 
mod  cruel  and  deteftable  tyrant  that  ever  difgraced  the  throne  of 
Cyrus.  The  arms  of  the  Greeks  faved  Artabazus  from  the  impla- 
cable refentment  of  a  monfter  incapable  to  pity  or  forgive ;  and  their 
meritorious  fervices  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  lavifh  gratitude  of 
the  fatrap. 

This  tranfaction,  how  extraordinary  foever  it  may  appear  to  the 
modern  reader,  neither  furprifed  nor  difpleafed  the  Athenians.    They 

39  Diodorus  only  fays,  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  battle  of  Chajronaea,  which  hap- 
pened twenty  years  after  his  banifhment. 

40  Ncpos  fays,  that  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
motheus, the  Athenians  remitted  nine  parts 
of  his  fine;  but  obliged  his  fon  Conon  to 
pay  the  remaining  tenth,  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  the  Piraeus,  which  his  grandfather 
had  rebuilt  from  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy. 


41  Military  virtue.  H.tc  extrema  fuit 
aetas  imperatorum  Athenienfium,  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias,  Timotheus  ;  neque  poft  illorum 
obitum  quifquam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  fuit  dignus 
memoria.  Nepos  in  Timoth.  The  bio- 
grapher forgets  Phocion. 

*z  Athenaeus,  1.  xii.  p.  534, 

43  Demoithen.  Philipp.  j. 

were 
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were  accuftomed  to  allow  their  commanders  in  foreign  parts  to  act  CxI|)firP' 
without  inftruclions  or  controul ;  and  the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  ^— ~v- — «* 
extolled  his  good  management  in  paying  the  Grecian  troops  with 
Perfian  money.  But  the  triumph  of  falfe  joy  was  of  fhort  duration. 
Ochus  fent  an  embafly  to  remonftrate^.with  the  Athenians  on  their 
unprovoked  infraction  of  the  peace  ;  and  threatened,  that  unlefs 
they  immediately  withdrew  their  forces  from  Aha,  he  would  afhft 
the  rebels  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail.  This  juft  menace,, 
want  of  fuccefs  againft  the  confederates,  together  with  a  reafon  ftill 
more  important,  which  will  foon  come  to  be  fully  explained,  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  recal  their  armament  from  the  Eaft,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  focial  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  had  been  undertaken.  The  confederates  made  good  the 
claims  which  their  boldnefs  had  urged ;  regained  complete  freedom 
and  independence44 ;  and  lived  twenty  years  exempt  from  the  legal 
opprefhon  of  fubfidies  and  contingents,  till  they  fubmitted,  with  the 
reft  of  Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  and  the  irrefiftible 
fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 

Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  fpirit,  the  extravagance  of  State  of  pKi~ 
public  councils,  and  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  which  pre-  °  °P  y° 
vailed  in  Athens,  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  arts  and  fciences 
were  ftill  cultivated  with  ardour  and  fuccefs.  During  the  period 
now  under  review,  the  fcholars  of  Hippocrates  and  Democritus 
enriched  natural  philofophy  with  many  important  difcoveries 4S. 
The  different  branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  aftronomy, 
received  great  improvements  from  Eudoxus  *'6  of  Cnidus,  Timseus  4r 
of  Locri,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athens48.  The 
Megaric  fchool  flourifhed  under  Stilpo,  the  moft  learned  and  acute 
of  that  difputatious  fed,  which,  from  its  continual  wranglings,  me- 

**  Diodor.  p.  424.  4<s  Laert.  1.  viii.  fe£L86.  &  Suid.  in  Eudox* 

*5  Galenus.  de  Natur.  facultat.  &  Hip-        *7  Jambl.  de  Pythagor. 
ipocrat.  nsfi  «sxOT>  &c>  48  Cenforin.  de  Die  nataL 

rlted 
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Statuary^ 


The  works  of 

Praxiteles. 

Olymp. 

cv.   i. 

A.  C.  460. 


rited  the  epithet  of  contentious  "9.  The  doctrines  of  Ariftippus  were 
maintained  by  his  daughter  Arete,  and  improved  by  Hegefias  and 
Anneceris,  who  paved  the  way  for  Epicurus  s\  The  fevere  philo- 
fophy  of  Antifthenes  had  fewer  followers  s\  But  Diogenes  alone 
was  equal  to  a  feet  s\ 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and  Canachus  of  Sicyon,  by 
Naucydes  of  Argos,  and  by  innumerable  artifts  in  other  cities  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Ionia,  The  works  of  Polycletus  were  the  moft  ad- 
mired. His  greateft  work  was  the  cololfal  ftatue  of  Argive  Juno, 
compofed  of  gold  and  ivory.  Bronze  and  marble,  however,  ftill  fur- 
nilhed  the  ufual  materials  for  fculpture.  The  Grecian  temples,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were  enriched  with  innu- 
merable productions  of  this  kind,  during  the  period  to  which  our 
prefent  obfervations  relate.  One  figure  of  Polycletus  acquired  pecu- 
liar fame.  From  the  exa&nefs  of  the  proportions  ",  it  was  called 
the  rule,  or  ftandard.  Even  Lyfippus,  the  contemporary  and  fa- 
vourite of  Alexander,  regarded  it  as  a  model  of  excellence,  from 
which  it  was  imprudent  to  depart. 

Between  Polycletus  and  Lyfippus  flourifhed  Praxiteles,  whofe 
works  formed  the  intermediate  made  between  the  fublime  ftyle, 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
attained  perfection  under  Lyfippus  and  Apelles,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander. The  ftatues  of  Praxiteles  bore  a  fimilar  relation  to  thofe  of 
Phidias,  which  the  paintings  of  Guido  and  Corregio  bear  to  thofe  of 


•*»  E-;is-ik>j.    Laert.  1.  vi.  feft.  107. 

50  Laertius  &  Suidas. 

51  ./Elian.  Var.  Hiitor.  1.x.  c.  xvi. 

sx  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
fully  of  Diogenes  hereafter. 

53  Winckelmann,  p.  653,  and  his  tranf- 
lator  Mr.  Huber,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  differ  from 
Pliny,  1.  35.  c.  19.  They  confound  the  fta- 
tue, called  the  Rule,  or  Canon,  with  an- 
other called  the  Doryphorus,  becaufe  grafp- 
jng  a  fpear.    Pliny's  words  are,  "Polycletus 

8 


Sicyonius  Diadumenum  fecit  molliter  juve- 
nem,  centum  talentis  nobilitatum  ;  Idem 
et  Doryphorum  viiiliter  puerum.  Fecit  et 
quern  canona  aitifices  vocant,  lineamenta 
artis  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a  lege  quadam  ;  fo- 
lufque  hominum  artem  ipfe  (forfe  ipfam)  fe- 
ciffe,  artis  opere  judicatur."  They  have  fol- 
lowed Cicero  de  Clar.  Orator,  c.  86. — yet 
Cicero,  fpeaking  incidentally  on  the  fubjeft, 
might  more  naturally  miftake  than  Pliny, 
writing  exprefsly  on  fculpture. 

Julio 
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Julio  Romano,  and  Raphael.     The  works  of  the  earlier  artifts  are     cVvvArtP' 

more  grand  and  more  fublime,  thofe  of  the  later  more  graceful  and    \ „■-  ~j 

more  alluring ;  the  firft  clafs  being  addrefled  to  the  imagination,  the 
fecond  to  the  fenfes.  The  works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  the  Ceramicus 
of  Athens ;  but  neither  in  the  Ceramicus,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  was  a  ftatue  to  be  feen  equal  to  his  celebrated  Venus,  which 
long  attracted  fpectators  from  all  parts  to  Cnidus.  Praxiteles  made 
two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  clothed,  the  other 
naked.  The  decent  modefty  of  the  Coans  preferred  the  former  ; 
the  latter  was  purchafed  by  the  Cnidians,  and  long  regarded  as  the 
moft  valuable  poffeflion  of  their  community.  The  voluptuous  Ni- 
comedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  languilhed  after  this  ftatue  ;  to  purchafe 
fuch  unrivalled  charms  he  offered  to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidus,  which 
were  immenfe  ;  but  the  Cnidians  determined  not  to  part  with  an  or- 
nament from  which  their  republic  derived  fo  much  celebrity.  "  Hav-  The  Cnidiaa 
ing  confidered,"  fays  an  ancient  author  5+,  "  the  beautiful  avenues 
leading  to  the  temple,  we  at  length  entered  the  facred  dome.  In  the 
middle  ftands  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  in  marble  of  Paros.  A 
fweet  fmile  fits  on  her  lips  ;  no  garment  hides  her  charms ;  the 
hand  only,  as  by  an  inftinctive  impulie,  conceals  thole  parts  which 
modefty  permits  not  to  name.  The  art  of  Praxiteles  has  given  to 
the  ftone  the  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  of  rlefh.  O  Mars,  the  moft  for- 
tunate of  the  gods  !"  But  it  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  his  too  faithful 
defcription  into  the  decency  of  modern  language  ;  a  defcription  more 
animated  and  voluptuous  than  even  the  chifel  of  Praxiteles. 

The  honour  which  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  acquired  in  fculp-  The  flate  of 
ture,  was,  during  the  fame  age,  attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  PainUnS" 
and  Pamphilus  of  Sicyon,  by  Euphranor  of  Corinth,  by  Apollodorus 
and    Nicias    of  Athens;    above   all    by   Zcuxis   and    Timanthes 55. 

The 

'*  Lucian.   Amor.  Art,  when  inconfiflent  with  the  information 

55  Pliny,  in  his  35th  book.     I  have  paid     of  more  ancient  authors.     The  Greek  hifto- 

little  attention  to  his  pretended  Epochs  of    nans,  from  whom  he  copied  this  part  of  his 

Vol.  If,  3  A  work, 
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c  HA  P.    The  works  of  Eupompus  are  now  unknown,  but  in  his  own  times 

XXXIL 


Works  of 
Pamphilus. 


Of  Euphra- 
nor. 


his  merit  and  celebrity  occafioned  a  new  divifion  of  the  fchools,  which 
were  formerly  the  Grecian  and  the  Afiatic ;  but  after  Eupompus,  the 
Grecian  fchool  was  fubdivided  into  the  Athenian  and  Sicyonian. 
Pamphilus,  and  his  fcholar  Apelles,  gave  frefh  Inure  to  the  latter 
fchool,  which  feems  to  have  flourifhed  longer  than  any  other  in 
Greece,  fince  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  celebrated  proceflion  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  all  the  productions  of  Sicyonian  matters56. 

Few  works  of  Pamphilus  are  defcribed  by  ancient  authors.  His 
picture  of  the  Heraclidse,  carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring 
the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  has  not,  however,  efcaped  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  national  vanity57.  Pie  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but 
well  verfed  in  literature  and  fcience,  which  he  thought  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  a  painter.  He  received  about  two  hundred  pounds 
from  each  of  his  fcholars,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
put  a  high  price  on  his  works.  He  lived  to  enjoy  his  fame,  and 
rendered  his  profeffion  fo  fafhionable,  that  it  became  cuftomary  in 
Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  inftrucl:  the  fons 
of  wealthy  families  in  the  art  of  defign.  This  liberal  profeffion  was" 
forbidden  to  flaves  ;  nor,  during  the  exiftence  of  Grecian  freedom, 
did  any  celebrated  production  in  fculpture  or  painting  come  from 
fervile  hands  s3. 

Euphranor  the   Corinthian  excelled    both    in  painting   and    fta- 
tuary.      The    dignity    of    his    heroes    was    admired.      He  painted 


work,  found  it  convenient,  at  every  paufein 
their  narrative,  to  give  fome  account  of  men 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  arts 
and  fci'ences,  of  whom  they  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  mention  in  relating  public 
tranfaclions,  and  defcribing  wars  and  nego- 
tiations. The  sra  of  every  peace  furnifhed 
a  proper  refting-place  to  the  hiitorian  ;  from 
which  he  looked  back,  and  collected  ;he 
names  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  pofte- 
f icy.     Every  fuch  xra,   therefore,  Pliny,  and 


after  him  Winkelmann,  have  confidered  as 
an  epoch  of  art  ;  not  reflecting,  that  arts  do 
not  fuddenly  arife  and  flourifh,  and  when 
once  they  flourilh,  do  not  fuddenly  decay  ; 
fince  the  mind  long  retains  the  impulfe 
which  it  has  received  ;  and  the  active  powers 
a'  man,  when  once  directed  to  their  proper 
objects,  are  not  eaiily  lulled  to  repoie. 
50  Athen.  Deipn.   I,  v.   p.  196. 

57  Ariftoph.    Plut.  v.  3*85. 

58  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  xxxvi.  feet.  8. 

the 
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the  twelve  gods.     He  laid  that  bis  Thefeus  had  fed  en  flefh,  that  of   c  H  A  P. 

XXXII. 

Parrhafius  on  rofes.     Pie  wrote  on  colours  and  fymmetry.     Apollo-     - * 

dorus  the  Athenian  was  deemed  the  firft  who  knew  the  force  of  AP°Hodwus. 
light  and  made  ".  His  prieft  in  prayer,  and  his  Ajax  flruck  with 
lightning,  were  held  in  high  eftimation.  Nicias,  his  fellow-citizen,  Nicias. 
excelled  in  female  figures,  and  in  all  the  magic  of  colouring.  His 
Calypfo,  16,  and  Andromeda,  claimed  juft  fame ;  but  his  greateft 
compofition  was  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer60.  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus  (for  Nicias  lived  to  a  great  age)  offered  twelve  thoufand 
pounds  for  this  picture ;  but  the  artift,  who  was  extremely  wealthy, 
gave  it  in  a  prefent  to  his  native  country.  Praxiteles,  when  afked 
which  of  his  ftatues  he  mod  valued,  anfwered,  "  Thofe  of  which 
the  models  were  retouched  by  Nicias." 

Zeuxis  is  Lid  to  have  been  born  at  Heraclsea,  but  it  is  uncer-  zeuxis. 
tain  in  which  of  the  cities  known  by  that  name.  He  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  works  ;  at  length  he  refufed  money,  boaft- 
ing  that  no  price  could  pay  them.  The  modefty  of  his  Penelope 
was  equal  to  a  leffon  of  morality.  He  painted  Hercules  ftrangling 
the  ferpents  in  the  prefence  of  the  aftonifhed  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mena.  His  picture  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  at 
Agrigentum,  has  been  often  mentioned.  Being  allowed  to  view 
the  naked  beauty  of  that  populous  city,  it  is  known  that  he  chofe 

s«  This  is  the  commendation  of  Plutarch,  rit ;  fince  the  perfection  of  thofe  works  of  art 

Pliny   fpeaks   more    highly   of  Apollodorus.  coniiits  in  making  a  deep  imprefiion,  in  tranf- 

"  Feftinans  ad  lumina  artis,  in  quibus  primus  porting  and  elevating  the  affe&ions,  and  ia 

refulfit   -pollodorus  Athenienfis  ....  neque  raiting  that  glow  of  fentiment,  which  Pliny 

ante  eum  tabula  ullius  oftenditur,  qusteneat  is  fo  happy  in  communicating  to  his  readers, 
oculos."      Pliny's   praifes    often    clam   with         6°  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  works  of 

each  other.      He   frequently    calls   different  art,  Homer  had  viewed  nature  with  a  pic- 

perfons   the  firft  in  the  art,  and  even  in  the  turefque  eye.     For  the  innumerable  pictures 

fame  branch  of  it.      The    warmth    of    his  copied    from     him,    fee    Fabricii    Biblioth. 

fancy  leaves  him  no  time  for  calculating  the  Grsc.  1.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  345.     Homer  gave  the 

weight  of  his   expreflions.      His    credulity,  idea  of  what  is  grand  and  pathetic  in  intel- 

love    of  wonder,    and    inaccuracy,    cannot  left,  which  painters  and  ftatuaries  tranflated 

be  defended.     Yet  his  judgments   on    pic-  into  what  is  touching  and  awful  to  the  eye. 
tures  and  ftatues  are  not  without  their  me- 


3  A  2 


as 


. 
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Timanthes. 


■  Jl^Trp*    as  models  five  virgins,  whofe  united  charms  were  exprefled  in  this 

2i.siX.lL, 

celebrated  piece.  His  greateft  work  was  Jupiter  fitting  on  his  throne, 
and  furrounded  by  the  gods6\ 

Timanthes  reached  the  higheft  perfection  of  his  art ;  but  his  ge- 
nius furpafTed  the  art  itfelf.  In  his  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  a  gradation 
of  fcrrow  was  feen  in  the  faces  of  the  fpectators.  It  was  carried 
to  the  utmoft  height,  confiftent  with  beauty,  in  the  countenance  of 
her  uncle  Menelaus.  But  Agamemnon,  who  was  ftill  more  deeply 
afflicted  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  daughter,  veiled  his  face  with 
his  robe.  In  feveral  others  of  his  pieces,  Timanthes  difcovered  the 
power  of  tranfporting  the  mind  beyond  the  picture.  He  painted 
to  the  fancy  rather  than  to  the  eye.  In  his  works,  as  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Homer  and  Milton,  more  was  underftood  than  exprefled. 
F.xpreffion  of  The  power  of  expreflion  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
ing"  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe,  and  fcarcely  poflible  to  comprehend.  The  civil 


61  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  fpeaks 
of  his  Helena  painted  for  the  city  of  Cro- 
tona.  On  his  naked  Helen  Zeuxis  infcribed 
the  following  lines  of  Homer  : 

Ov  »;f/-;ci-:,    Tgucte  y.u.\  ivxm^Ma.%  Ayaiaq 

Tor/j  $zy.tpt   yivzizi  "nO.vi  y_t,vi:v  tzhyta.  tizryjiv 

II.  iii.  v.  IC4. 

"  They  cry'd,  No  wonder  fuch  cele.lial 

charms, 
For  nine  long  years  have  fee  the  world  in 

arms  : 
What  winning  graces !  what  majeftic  mien  ! 
She  moves   a    goddefs,   and    fhe    looks    a 

queen."         Pope. 

Pope  has  paraphrafed  the  lad  line,  "  For  fhe 
is  wonderfully  like  to  the  immortal  gods." 
This  muft  have  founded  nobly  to  the  Greeks, 
who  would  doubtlefs  have  coniidered  "  look- 
ing a  queen,"  as  a  finking  in  poetry.  But 
I  have  cited  the  lines,  to  fhe*  by  what  dif- 
ferent means  poetry  and  painting  attain  the 
end.  Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis  convey 
an  high  idea  of  Helen's  beauty;  but  Homer 
does  it  bj  the  effecli    of  this  beauty,  which 

t 


could  animate  the  cold  age  of  Priam,  Pan- 
thoos,  &c.  whom  he  has  juft  inimitably  de- 

fcribed  .* 

Tvzxt  Sr,  irO.ipoM  7rs7ratf4?m,  aXA   uyo-v^rxi 
EcO?.'.i,  tiTTtyicai  hixirt;  Iitb  xkA'  CXr,> 
A:n.-HJ  tpi&ytvct  07r«  ?^i^ton7aav  U\txi. 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Conftantinus  Ma- 
naffes  (Chron.  p.  20.)  defcribes  the  beauty 
of  Helen,. 

H:  i  yon  v!^xy.7.7.r1:  iooQcot  st^sir^r^Tij 

and  fo  on,  through  a  dozen  of  lines,  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  cannot  follow  him  ; 
each  epithet  of  beauty  drives  the  preceding 
from  the  memory;  and  we  fancy  that  we  fee 
a  man  laboriously  rolling  (tones  up  one  fide 
of  a  hill,  which  immediately  roll  down  the 
oiher.  Ariofto's  defcription  of  the  beauty  of 
Alcina  (cant,  viii.),  is  in  the  fame  bad  talle. 
How  difieient  is  Virgil's  "  Pulcherrima 
Dido."  Virgil  knew  the  difference  between 
poetical  and  piclurelque  images.  Our  Eng- 
lifh  romances  abound  with  examples  of  this 
fpcjcies  of  bad  tnlte,  arifing  froan  miit'aking 
the  boundaries  of  diltinft,  though  kindred, 
arts,     bee  above,  vol.  i.  c.  xiv.  p.  503. 

and 
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and  military  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  gave,  doubtlefs,  great  ad-    CHAP. 

A.  A  All* 

vantages  to  their  artifts  in  this  refpect.     Ariftides,  a  Theban  painter,   ' /— — ' 

reprefented  the  facking  of  a  town  ;  among  other  fcenes  of  hor- 
ror, a  child  was  painted  clinging  to  the  breaft  of  its  wounded  mo- 
ther, who  "felt  and  feared'*,  that  after  Hie  was  dead,  the  child 
fhould  fuck  blood  inftead  of  milk."  Prrhafius  of  Ephefus,  in  an 
earlier  age,  perfonified  the  people  of  Athens,  in  a  figure  that  cha- 
racterifed  them  as  at  once  cruel  and  companionate,  proud  and 
humble,  brave  and  cowardly,  elevated  and  mean.  Such  difcrimi- 
nations,  as  well  as  fuch  complications  of  paffion,  are  unqueftion- 
ably  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  art,  and  will  therefore  be  pro- 
nounced imaginary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fame  Parrha*- 
fius,  who  feems  to  have  united  the  excellencies  of  Dorninichino,  Ra- 
phael, and  Correggio,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  gliding  motion  of 
his  outline,  and  the  fweetnefs  with  which  it  melted  into  the 
ground". 

Ideal  beauty,  juft  proportion,  natural  and  noble  attitudes,  an  Colouring, 
uniform  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  are  acknowledged  to  have  equally  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  painters  and  ftatuaries.  But  the  vanity  or 
envy  of  modern  times  is  unwilling  to  allow  any  merit  to  the  former, 
which  the  remains  of  the  latter  do  not  juftify  and  confirm.  The 
Greek  painters,  therefore,  have  been  fuppofed  deficient  in  colouring; 
and  this  fuppoiition  has    been    fupported   by  the   words  of  Pliny  : 


•e 


61  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Pliny,  of  a  different   opinion.     He  thinks  it  mor 

63  Pliny  confiders  this  as  the  perfection  of  difficult  to  paint  the  middle  parts,  than  the 

art.     "  Hsc  eft  in  piftura  fumma  fublimitas.  (hades  and  tones  which  round  the  extremities 

Corpora  enim    pingere  et  media  rerum,  eft  ofobjeds;   becaufe   the   former,  though  ex- 

quidem  magni  operis ;   fed  in  quo  multi  glo-  pofed   to   the  light,    muft   have   their  form, 

nam  tulerint.     Extrema  corporum  facers,  &  relief,  depth,  and  all  the  tints  of  nature.   He 

definentis  pifturx  modum   includere,   rarum  inftances   the   heads  painted  by  Rubens  and 

in  fucceflu  artis  invenitur.    Ambire  enim  de-  Vandyck  feen  in  front.     Pliny,  had  he  lived 

bet  fe  extremitas  ipfa,  &  fie  definere,  ut  pro-  in   later  times,  might  have  inftanced,  in  his 

mittat  alia  poll  fe  ;    oftentatque   etiam  qua;  turn  the  fweet  outlines  and  inimitable  foft- 

occultat."  Ibid.  c.  xxxvi.  feCt.  5.     Mr.  Fal-  nefs  of  Correggio. 
conet,  in  his  obfervations  ou  this  paflage,  is 

«  With 
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CvPvv^tP'    ~   With  four  colours  only  Apclles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nico- 

XX  A  11. 

machus  produced  thofe  immortal  works,  which  were  fingly  purchafed 
by  the  commonwealth  of  cities  and  republics."  The  colours  were 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  black.  It  has  been  often  faid  that  with  thefe 
only  on  his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like  nature,  far  lefs  attain 
the  magic  of  the  clair  obfcure.  Yet  a  great  artift  of  our  own  country 
thinks  that  four  colours  are  fufficient  for  every  combination  required. 
"  The  fewer  the  colours,  the  cleaner,  he  obferves,  will  be  their  ef- 
fect. Two  colours  mixed  together  will  not  preferve  the  brightnefs 
of  either  of  them  fingle,  nor  will  three  be  as  bright  as  two6*." 
Pliny  fays,  that  Apelles  fpread  over  his  pictures,  when  finifhed,  a 
tranfparent  liquid  like  ink,  which  increafed  the  clearnefs  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  whole,  while  it  foftened  the  glare  of  too  florid  colours. 
This,  according  to  the  fame  excellent  painter,  is  a  true  and  artift- 
like  defcription  of  a  fcambling  or  glazing,  as  praclifed  by  the  Vene- 
tian fchool,  and  by  Correggio,  in  whofe  works,  as  well  as  thofe 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  perceptible  only  to  fuch  as  clofely  ex- 
amined the  picture.  He  very  reafonably  concludes,  therefore,  that 
if  the  mafter-pieces  of  ancient  painting  remained,  we  mould  proba- 
bly find  them  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  as  admirably 
coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of  Titian. 
Clair  ob-  That  the  Greeks  were   acquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  clair  ob- 

fcure, or  the  diftribution  of  all  the  tones  of  light  and  lhade  relatively 
to  the  different  plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  denied  by  thofe 
who  allow  them  the  higheft  excellence  in  colouring  fingle  figures. 
They  might  excel,  it  has  been  faid,  in  a  folo,  but  were  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  full  piece  for  a  concert  of  different  inftru- 
ments.  Whether  this  obfervation  be  well  founded  can  only  be 
difcovered  by  carefully  examining  ancient  authors,  from  whom  it 

6+  See  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds's   notes    on   Mr.   Mafon's    translation    of   Frefnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

would 


fcure. 
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would  appear  that  even  in   this   branch   the  Greek  painters  were    CHAP. 

,  r  .       6,                                                                                                xxxii. 
not  deficient    .  < „ t 

Of  all   the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period   now  under  review,  Literary 
none   attained  higher  proficiency  than  compofition  in  profe.     The 
hittory  of  Thucydides  was  continued  by  Xenophon  ;    but  we  fhould  Xenophon. 
form  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  this  amiable  writer  were  we  to  judge 
him   by  his  Grecian  hiftory,  to  which  he  feems  not  to  have  put  the 
laft  hand.     Yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  more  finifhed  works,  we  fee 
the  fcholar  of  Socrates  ;  and,  of  all  others,  the  fcholar  who  moft  re-   His  charao 
fembled  his  matter  in  his  fentiment  and  expreffion  6S,  in  the  excel-  ter' 
lencies  as  well  as  in   the  refpectable  weaknefles  *7  of  his   character. 
The  fame  undeviating  virtue,  the  fame  indefatigable  fpirit,  the  fame 
erect  probity,  the   fame  diffufive  benevolence,  the  fame  credulity, 
the   fame  enthufiafm,    together   with  that  unaffected    propriety   of 
thought  and  diction,  whofe  native  graces  outfhine  all  ornaments  of 
art. 

This  admirable  perfonage,  who,  had  he  lived  before  the  Athenians  His  military 
were  grown  too  conceited  to  learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  expe  ltl0ns* 
have  proved  the  faviour  of  his  country,  reached  his  fiftieth  year  in 
a  happy  obfeurity,  enjoying  the  confidential  fociety  of  Socrates  and 

65    In    fpeaking    of    Nicias,     Pliny    fays,  melody  and    defign,    efFeft   and    expreflionj 

"  Lumen  et  umbras  cuftodivit,  atque  ut  emi-  they  probably  excelled  the  moft  boalted  pro- 

nerent  e  tabulis  picture  maxime  cuftodivit. "  duclions  of  later  ages. 

Unlefs  the  clair   ob/cure  be  meant,  the   fe-  6S  See    the  defcription   which   Alcibiades 

cond  member  of  this  fentence  is  a  pleonafm.  gives  of  Socrates's  eloquence  in  Plato's  Sym- 

Another    paflage  is   highly  to  the  purpofe,  pofium. 

1.  xx' v.  c.  xi.   "  Tandem  fe  arsipfa  diftinxit,  67  It  is  remarkable   that   the  fuperftitious 

et  invenit  lumen  atque   umbras,    differentia  belief  of  Xenophon  in  celeftial  warnings    of 

colorum  alterna  via;  k{e  excitante.     Deinde  which    fee    innumerable   examples,  oarticu- 

adje&us  eft  fplendor,  alius  hie  quam  lumen  :  larly  Anabaf.    1.  iii.    c.  i.    1.  v.  c.  viii.  and 

quern,  quia  inter  hoc  &  umbram  eflet,  appel-  1.  vi.    c.  i.    never   encouraged    him    to   any 

laverunt  tonon  :    commifl'uras  ver6  colorum  thing   imprudent   or  hurtful,  and  never  re- 

et  tranfitus,     harmogen."     Clair   ob/cure   in  ftrained    him  fiom    any   thing  ufeful    or  vir- 

paiating   is  fomething  like  counterpoint  in  tuous.     The  admonitions  likewife  of  Socra- 

mufic;  and  if  the  ancients  cultivated  neither  tes's  daemon  were  always  the   fame  with  the 

of  them,  perhaps  the  more   fubftantial   parts  diilates  of  right  reafon. 
of  the  arts  loll  nothing   by  the  neglecl.     In 

a  few 
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CxxxiiP'1  a  *"ew  ^eGi  f'"en^s-      °f  tnek  Proxenus,    an   illuStricus  Theban 

'  »  ■'  exile,  who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xenophon,  invited  him  to  Sar- 
dis,  from  a  deSire  to  introduce  him  to  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  governor  of  Lower  Aha,  whofe  friendship  he  himfelf  had 
found  more  valuable  than  the  precarious  honours  of  his  capricious 
and  ungrateful  republic.  Xenophon  communicated  the  propofal  to 
Socrates,  who,  Sufpecting  that  the  Athenians  might  not  relifh  his 
friend's  defign,  becaufe  the  Perhans  were  then  allied  with  Sparta,  de- 
fired  him  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 68.  This  counfel  was  but 
partially  followed  ;  for  Xenophon,  who  feems  to  have  been  fond  of 
the  journey,  afked  not  the  oracle  whether  it  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
but  only  by  virtue  of  what  prayers  and  Sacrifices  it  might  be  ren- 
dered fuccefsful.  Socrates  approved  not  this  precipitation  ;  yet  as 
the  god  had  anfwered,  he  thought  it  neceffary  for  Xenophon  to  obey. 
The  important  confequences  of  this  refolution  to  the  Ten  thou- 
fand  Greeks  who  followed  the  Standard  of  Cyrus,  have  been  re- 
lated in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  After  his  glorious  retreat  from 
Upper  Afia,  Xenophon  remained  Several  years  on  the  weftern  coaft, 
and  Shared  the  victories  of  his  admired  Agefilaus,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coronsea. 

His  religious        Meanwhile  a  decree  of  banifhment  paffed  againSt  him  in  Athens. 

mreat6"^  ^ut  baving  acquired  considerable  riches  in  his  ASiatic  expedition,  he 
had  depofited  them  at  EpheSus  with  the  SacriStan  of  Diana's  temple, 
with  this  injunction,  that  if  he  periShed  in  battle,  his  wealth  Should  be 
employed  in  honour  of  the  goddeSs.  Having  Survived  the  bloody 
engagement  of  Coronea,  which  he  afterwards  So  affectingly  deScribed 
in  his  Hellenica,  he  fettled  in  the  town  of  Scilluns,  a  new  establish- 
ment formed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  fcarce  three  miles  distant  from 
Olympia.  Megabyzus,  the  SacriSt  of  Diana,  came  to  behold  the  games, 
and  faithfully  reStored  his  depofit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as  enjoined 

**  Anabaf.  I.  v.  p.  356.  &  feqq. 

by 
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by  an  oracle,  purchafed  in  that   neighbourhood  a  beautiful  fpot  of    CHAP. 

ground,  watered  by  the  Selknus,  a  name  which  coincided  with  that    v. ,. ' j 

of  the  river  near  E]  h  On  the  banks  of  Elian  Sellenus,  Xenophou 

erected  a  temple,  incomparably  fmaller  indeed,  yet  fimilar-  in  form 
to  the  great  temple  of  Diana.  His  image  of  the  goddefs  refembled 
that  at  Ephefus,  as  much  as  a  figure  m  cyprefs  could  refemble  a 
ftatue  of  gold.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
The  furrounding  plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pai- 
ture.  The  adjoining  forefts  and  mountains  abounded  in  wild  boar, 
red  deer,  and  other  fpecies  of  game.  There  Xenophon's  fons  often 
hunted  with  the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ;  and 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  were  invited  and  enter- 
tained by  him  at  an  annual  feftival  facred  to  Diana.  A  niodeft  in- 
fcription  on  a  marble  column,  erected  near  the  temple,  teftified  the 
holinefs  of  the  place.  "  This  fpot  is  dedicated  to  Diana.  Let  him, 
whoever  fhall  poffefs  it,  employ  the  tenth  of  its  annual  produce  in 
facrifice,  and  the  remainder  in  keeping  in  repair,  and  in  adorning 
the  temple.  His  neglect  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  6s  goddefs." 
By  this  infeription,  wherein  Xenophon  ventures  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  founder,  his  mind  feems  to  forebode  the  calamities 
which  at  laft  befel  him.  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
•and  Elians,  the  town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the  circumjacent  ter- 
ritory, was  feized  by  Elian  troops ;  and  the  amiable  philofopher  and 
hiftorian,  who  had,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  compofed  thofe  inva- 
luable works,  which  will  infpire  the  laft  ages  of  the  world  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  was  compelled,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  feek  refuge  in 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 

His  expedition,  his  Grecian  hiftory,  his  defcription  of  the  Athe-  His  works, 
nian  and  Lacedemonian  governments,  have  been  noticed  in  their 
proper  place.     The  Cyropasdeia,  or  inftitutions  of  the  elder  Cyrus, 
is  a  philofophical  romance,  intended  to  exemplify  the  doctrines  taught 

69  Xenoph,  Anabaf.  I.  v.  p.  356.  &  feqq, 
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by  Socrates  in  the  Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  fuccefs  which  na- 
turally attends  the  practice  of  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  great  affairs 
of  war  and   government.     The  higheft  panegyric  of  this  work  is> 
that  many  learned  men  have  miftaken   it  for  a  true  hiftory,  and 
deceived  by  the  inimitable  naivete  and  perfuafivenefs  of  the  narrative 
have  believed  it  poflible  that,  during  the  various  ftages  of  a  long  life 
Cyrus  fhould  have  invariably  followed  the  dictates  of  the  fublimeft 
philofophy.     In  his  Oeconomics,  Xenophon  undertakes  the  humbler 
but  not  lefs  ufeful  talk,  of  regulating  the  duties  of  domeftic  life. 
The  dialogue,    intituled   Hiero,   paints  the   mifery  of  tyrants   con- 
trafted  with  the  happinefs  of  virtuous  princes,  in  colours  fo  lively, 
and  in  lines  fo  expreffive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients  might 
challenge  the  ingenuity  of  modern  ages  to  add  a  fingle  ftroke  to  the 
picture.     In  fpeaking  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  we  mull  not  for- 
get his  treatife   on  the  Revenues  of  Athens.     It  was  written  long 
after  his  banifliment.     Inftead  of  refenting  the  obdurate  cruelty  of 
his   countrymen,  he  gave  them  moll  judicious  and  feafonable  ad- 
vice concerning  the   improvement  of  the  public  revenues,  which, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. . 

The  orators  Lyfias  and  liberates  flourifhed  in  the  period  now 
under  review.  The  former  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  refined  fub- 
tilty  of  his  pleadings ;  the  latter  by  the  polifhed  elegance  of  his 
moral  and  political  orations 7°.  Ifcocrates  ventured  not  to  fpeak  in 
public,  neither  his  conftitution  nor  his  voice  admitting  the  great 
exertions  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  His  fchool  of  oratory  and 
compofition  was  frequented  by  the  nobleft  youths  of  Athens,  of  the 
neighbouring  republics,  and  even  by  foreign  princes ;  and  as  his 
maxims  were  borrowed  from  the  Socratic  fchool,  his  long  and 
honourable  labours  tended  to  keep  alive  fo  me  fparks  of  virtue  among 
his  degenerate  countrymen  7\ 


'°  See  the  lives  of  Lyfias  and  liberates,  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  of  their  work?. 
7J  Idem,  ibid. 


But 
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But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whofe  abilities,  if  properly    CHAP. 

A./CX11* 


directed,  might  have  moft  benefited  his  contemporaries,  was  the 
celebrated  Plato,  a  man  juftly  admired,  yet  more  extraordinary  than  Plato, 
admirable.  The  fame  memorable  year  which  produced  the  Pelo-  education. 
ponnefian  war  gave  birth  to  Plato.  He  was  defcended  from  the 
Codridse,  the  moft  illuflrious  as  well  as  the  moft  opulent  family  in 
Athens.  His  education  was  worthy  of  his  birth.  The  gymnaftic 
formed  and  invigorated  his  body ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened  by  the  ftudies  of  poetry  7t  and  geometry,  from  which  he 
derived  that  acutenefs  of  judgment,  and  that  warmth  of  fancy,  which,, 
being  both  carried  to  excefs,  render  him  at  once  the  moft  fubtile 
and  the  moft  flowery  writer  of  antiquity  ".  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates  ;  and  having  compared  his  own 
poetical  productions  with  thofe  of  his  immortal  predeceffors  in  this 
walk  of  literature,  he  committed  the  former  to  the  flames,  and  totally 
addicted  himfelf  to  philofophy.  During  eight  years  he  continued 
an  affiduous  hearer  of  Socrates ;  an  occafional 74  indifpofition  pre- 
vented him  from  affifting  at  the  laft  converfations  of  the  fage,  before 
he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  Yet  thefe  converfations,  as  related  to 
him  by  perfons  who  were  prefent,  Plato  has  delivered  down  to  the 
admiration  of  pofterity ;  and  the  affecting  fenfibility  with  which  he 
minutely  defcribes  the  inimitable  behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this 
trying  oecafion,  proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  interefted  in  his 
fubject. 

71  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  ii.  blades,  Gorgias,  Pha:do,  and  the  greater 
73  Plato's  Dialogues  are  fo  different  from  part  of  his  books  of  laws,  in  which  he  ad- 
each  other,  in  point  of  thought  and  expref-  heres  to  the  doftrines  of  Socrates,  and  in- 
,/ion,  that,  if  we  knew  not  the  verfatility  dulges,  without  art  or  affectation,  the  natu- 
of  his  genius,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be-  ral  bent  of  his  own  genius,  his  ftyle  is  ini- 
lieve  them  the  works  of  one  man.  He  is  mitably  fwcet  and  attractive,  always  ele- 
over-refined,  wire-drawn,  and  trifling  in  the  gant,  and  often  fublime.  His  Republic, 
Cratylus,  Parmenides,  Meno,  Thestetus,  which  is  generally  considered  as  his  greateft 
and  Sophiftes.  He  is  flowery,  pompous,  and  work,  abounds  in  all  the  beauties,  and  in 
tumid  in  his  Timacus,  Panegyric,  Sympo-  all  the  deformities,  for  which  he  is  remark- 
fium,  and  Phaedrus.  But  in  thofe  invalu-  able.  See  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  de  Platon. 
able  writi»gs,    the  Apology,    Crito,   Alci-  7+  nxan.^  h  (^%ai)  wiim,     Pha;dOj  z. 

3  B  2  Fear 


Kw  travels. 


tae  academy. 
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C\XXU?'  ^ear  or  ^^§u^-  removed  the  fcholar  of  Socrates  from  the  mur- 
derers of  his  mafter.  Having  fpent  fome  time  in  Thebes,  Elis,  and 
Megara,  where  he  enjoyed  the  converfation  of  feveral  of  his  fellow 
dtfciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  him  to  Magna  Grxcia  ; 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Cyrene,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  ma- 
thematician Theodoras  :  Egypt  next  deferved  his  curiofity,  as  the 
country  to  which  the  fcience  of  Theodorus  owed  its  birth,  and 
from  which  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Gracia  derived  feveral 
tenets  of  their  philofophy. 

tie  fettles  in  At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have  little  inclination  to  en- 
gage in  public  life.  The  days  were  pad  when  the  virtues  of  a 
Solon,  or  of  a  Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  manners  of  their  coun- 
trymen. In  early  periods  of  fociety,  the  example  and  influence 
of  one  able  and  difinterefted  man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  in  the  age  of 
Plato,  the  Athenians  had  fallen  into  dotage  and  imbecillity.  His 
luxuriant  fancy  compares  them  fometimes  to  old  men,  who  have 
outlived  their  fenfes,  and  with  whom  it  is  vain  to  reafon  ;  fome-- 
times  to  wild  beafts,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  ;  fometimes 
to  an  unfruitful  foil,  that  choaks  every  ufeful  plant,  and  produces  weeds 
only  ,5.  He  prudently  withdrew  himfelf  from  a  fcene,  which  pre- 
fented  nothing  but  danger  or  dilguft,  and  purchafed  a  fmall 
villa  in  the  fuburbs  near  the  academy  or  gymnafium,  that  had  been 
fo  elegantly  adorned  by  Cimon 7S.  To  this  retirement,  his  fame 
attracted  the  moft  illuftrious  characters  in  his  age:  the  nobleft 
youths  of  Athens  daily  frequented  the  fchool  of  Plato ;  and  here  he 
continued  above  forty  years,  with  little  interruption  except  from  his 
voyages  into  Sicily,  inftructing  his  difeiples,  and  compofing  his  Dia- 
I  tic?,  to  which  the  moft  difiinguilhed  philofophers  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  are  greatly  indebted,  without  excepting  thofe  who  reject 
his  doctrine?,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  viiionary. 

''   Rej  ablic,  1.  vi.  p.  38.  7C  See  above,  vo!.  i.  p.  431. 

The 
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CHAP. 
XXXII. 

General  cha- 


The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  fcience. 
The  obje&s  of  human  thought  had,  previoufly  to  his  age,  been  re- 
duced, by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  claffes  or  genera";  the  na-  rafter  of  bis- 
ture  of  truth  had  been  invefligated  ;  and  men  had  diftinguiihed  the 
relations  7S,  which  the  predicate  of  any  propofition  can  bear  to  its 
fubject.  The  fciences  had  already  been  divided  into  the  natural 
and  moral ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Plato,  into  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  human  things.  The  frivolous  art  of  fyllogifm  was  not  as 
yet  invented  ;  and  the  logic  of  Plato "  was  confined  to  the  more 
ufeful  fubjects  of  definition  and  divifion,  by  means  of  which  he  at- 
tempted to  fis  and  afcertain  not  only  the  practical  doctrines  of  mo- 
rals and  politics,  but  the  abftrufe  and  fhadowy /peculations  of  myf- 
tical  theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  great  and  ori- 
ginal genius  mould  have  miftaken  the  proper  objects  as  well  as  the 
natural  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  moft  of  the  en- 
quiries of  Plato  and  his  fucceflors  mould  appear  extremely  remote 
from  the  public  tranlactions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Yet  the 
fpeculations  in  which  they  were  engaged,  how  little  foever  they  may 
be  connected  with  the  political  revolutions  of  Greece,  feem  too  in- 
terefting  in  themfelves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  this  hiftorical  work, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  philolbphy  of  Plato  and  his 

77  Many  lefs   perfeft  divisions  had  proba-  doing,  and   fuffering'.      Ariftot.  de  Categor. 

bly  been  made  before  Archytas  of  Tarentum  7S"  Thefe   are  called  by  logicians  the  rive 

diftinguifhed  the    ten    Categories.      Simpli-  Predicables,  or,  more  properly,  the  five  claffes 

das  it  Jamblichus   apud  Fr.  Patricium.  Dif-  of  Predicates.     They  are  the  genus,  fpecic 

calf.  Peripatet.   t.  ii.   p.  182.    This  divifion,  fpecific   difference,    property,  and   accident. 

the    moll   perfeft   of    any   that    philofophers  The  ufe  of  thefe  diftinclions  is  univerfa!  in 

hive  yet  been  able  to  difcover,  Plato  learned  every  fubjeft   requiring  definition  and   divi- 

froni   Archytas.      It    confilted    in   fubftances  fion  ;    yet  if  meant  to  corrprehend   whatever 

•  •,  i  modes.     The  former  are  either  primary,  may  be  affirmed  of  any  fubjevff,  the  enumera- 

.   all   individual    fubftances,  which    neither  tion  is  doabtlefs  incomplete, 

arc  ::i   any  other  fubjeft,   ncr  can    be   predi-  7i  The   fcience  properly  called  Logic  was 

1  of  it  ;    or  fecondary,   which   fubfift  in  invented    by  Ariftotle;     the   divifion   of   the 

the  firft,  and  can  be  predicated  of  them,  to  fciences  into  Logic,  Phyfics,  and  Ethics,  was 

v  it,   the  genera    and    fpecics  of   fubftances.  fir  ft  given    by  his   contemporary  Xenocrates. 

Of  modes   there    are   nine    kinds,  quantity,  Vid.  B  ucker.   de  Ariftot,   &  .\enOcrat.     Of 

quality,  relation,  habit,  time,  place,  having,  Ariftotle  more  hereafter. 

7  dilcrples 
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ScxxirP'    ^ifciples  bas  been  very  widely  diffufed  among  all  the  civilifed  nations 

v— v '   of  the  world;  that  during  many  centuries,  it  governed  with  uncon- 

trouled  fway  the  opinions  of  the  fpeeulative  part  of  mankind ;  and 
that  the  fame  philofcphy  ftill  influences  the  reafonings,  and  divides 
the  fentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modern  Europe. 
Difficulty  of       The  lively,  but  unmethodical,  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of 

explaining 

and  abridg-    Plato  are  explained  by  himfelf,    renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and 
crmes.'  abridge  them.     The  great  number  of  interlocutors  in  his  dialogues, 

the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  continual  intermixture  of  Plato's  own 
fentiments  with  thofe  of  his  mafter,  heighten  the  difficulty,  and 
make  it  impoffible,  from  particular  paffages,  to  judge  of  the  fcope 
and  tendency  of  the  whole.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  however, 
may  enable  a  diligent  ftudent  to  feparate  the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from 
the  adventitious  matter  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  rich  vein 
of  Platonifm ;  and  by  carefully  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the 
latter,  he  may  with  certainty  determine  the  principal  defigns  of  its 
author. 
The  great  From  this  view  of  the  fubje&,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  aimed  at 

phiTofopher.  nothing  lefs,  than  to  reconcile  the  appearances  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world  with  the  wife  government  of  a  felf-exiftent  unchange- 
able caufe ;  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  of  its  various  powers  of  perception,  volition,  and  intellect ; 
and,  on  principles  refulting  from  thefe  difcoveries,  to  build  a  fyftem 
of  Ethics,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  were  followed  by  mankind, 
would  promote  not  only  their  independence  and  fecurity  in  the 
prefent  world,  but  their  happinefs  and  perfection  in  a  future  ftate 
of  exiftence. 
3£s  theology;  Let  us  look  where  we  will  around  us,  we  fhall  every-where,  faid 
Plato,  perceive  a  palling  proceffion80:  the  objects  which  compofe  the 

'*  This  was   borrowed    from   Heraclitus,     Vid.  Platon.  in  Theatet.  p.  S3.  Sc  in  Sophift. 
who  exprefled  the  fame  idea,  by  faying,  that     p.  108. 
all  corporeal  things  were  in  a  perpetual  fiux. 

4  material 
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material  world,  arife,  change,  perifli,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others,    CJJ^rp' 

which  undergo  the  fame   revolutions8'.     One  body  moves  another,    * v- -^ 

which  impels  a  third,  and  fo  forwards  in  fucceffion;  but  the  firfl 
caufe  of  motion  refides  not  in  any  of  them.  This  caufe  acts  not 
fortuitoufly ;  the  regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 82,  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  feafons,  the  admirable  ftructure  of  plants  and 
animals,  announce  an  intelligent  Author8'.  It  is  difficult  by  fearch- 
ing  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  and  impoffible  by  words 
to  defcribe  it ;  yet  the  works  which  he  has  done,  atteft  his  power, 
his  wifdom,  and  his  goodnefs  to  be  greater  than  human  imagination 
can  conceive84.  In  the  felf-exiftent  caufe,  thefe  attributes  mufl 
unite.  He  is  therefore  unchangeable83,  fince  no  alteration  can  ih- 
creafe  his  perfections,  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  him  ever 
inclined  to  diminish  them86. 

Impelled  by  his  goodnefs,  the  Deity,  viewing  in  his  own  intellect  Cofmogony. 
the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  all  poffible  exiftence,  formed  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  univerfe  from  that  rude  indigefted  matter,  which, 
exifting  from  all  eternity,  had  been  for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular 
principle  of  motion87.  This  principle,  which  Plato  calls  the  irra- 
tional foul  of  the  world,  he  thought  fufficiently  attefted,  in  the  in- 
numerable deviations  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  in  the  ex- 
travagant paffions  of  men,  and  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  evil,  which, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  deviations  and  paffions,  fo  vifibly  prevail  in 
the  world.  Without  admitting  a  certain  ftubborn  intractability,  and 
diforderly  wildnefs,  effential  to  matter,  and  therefore  incapable,  of 

81  Tima;us,  fub  initio,  Plato»  contrary  to   his  general   cuftom,  con- 

,l  By  thefe  he  meant  the  fixed  ilars;   the  defcends  to  ufe  an  argument  from  induction, 

motions  of  the  planets  he  afcribed  to  another  "  Even  of  material  things,  the  ir.oft  perfect 

caufe,  as  will  appear  below.  leaft  feel   the  effects   of  time,    and  remain 

83  Plato  de  Legibus,  1.  x.  p.  609.  longed  unaltered."     De  Repub.  p,  150. 

*♦  Timxus,  p.  477.   &  de  Repub.   1.  ii.  86  Ibid.  p.  150. 

p.  14.4..  8?  Politic,  p.   izo,  &  feqciv  &  Timaeus, . 

'*  For   the   immutability   of  the   Deity,  paffim. 

being 
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being  entirely  eradicated  or  fubducd,  it  feemed  impoffible  to  explain 
the  origin  of  evil  under  the  government  of  Deity". 

From  thefe  rude  materials,  God,  according  to  the  fanciful  dodrrinfe 
of  Plato,  formed  the  four  elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  ftrucl 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  model  of  thofe  eternal  exem- 
plars85, or  patterns,  which  fubfifl  in  the  divine  Intelligence9".  Con- 
lidering  that  beings  poffeffed  of  mental  powers  were  far  preferable  to 
thofe  deftitute  of  fuch  faculties,  God  infufed  into  the  corporeat 
world  a  rational  foul,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  immediately  combined 
with  body,  he  united  to  the  active,  but  irrational  principle,  eflentially 
inherent  in  matter9'.     Having  thus  formed  and  animated  the  earth, 


83DeLegibus,l.x.  p.  608.  Philem.  p.  160. 

89  Thefe  exemplars,  or  icucahiypcera,  are 
the  ideas  of  Plato,  which  were  fo  much  mif- 
reprefented  by  many  of  the  later  Platonifts, 
cr  Eclectics.     He  names  them,  indifferently, 

»o£«f,    t^n<     iM'jmc,    to.  xcsra.  ra-jTcc,  &   oj-at/Tw; 

e^ovtk.  The  two  la  ft  expreffions  are  ufed  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  fleeting  and  perilh- 
able  forms  of  matter.  Plato  reprefents  thefe 
ideas  as  exifting  in  the  divine  intellect,  as 
beings  entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of 
the  fenfes,  and  not  circumfcribed  by  place  or 
time.  By  the  firfb  univerfal  Caufe,  thefe  ideas 
were  infufed  into  the  various  fpecies  of  cre- 
ated beings,  in  whom  (according  to  Am- 
monius  in  Porphyr.  Introduct.  p.  29.)  they 
cxifted,  as  the  impreflion  of  a  fe.il  exifts  in 
the  wax  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  In  its 
pre-exiftent  ftate,  the  human  mind  viewed 
thefe  intelligible  forms  in  their  original  feat, 
the  field  of  truth.  But  fince  men  were  im- 
prifoned  in  the  body,  they  receive  thefe  ideas 
from  external  objects,  as  explained  in  the 
text.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  But 
many  of  the  later  Platonifts,  and  even  feveral 
writers  of  the  prefent  age,  have  imagined 
that  he  afcribed  to  ideas  a  feparate  and  in- 
dependent exiftence.  Vid.  Brucker.  Hiftor. 
Philofoph.  p.  695,  &  feqq.  Gedike  Hillor. 
Philofoph.  ex  Ciceron,  collect,  p.  183,  & 


feqq.  Monboddo,  Origin  of  Language. 
vol.  i.  c.  ix.  Of  all  the  abfurdities  embraced 
by  philofophers,  this  doubtlefs  would  be  the 
greateft,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable 
patterns  of  the  various  genera  and  fpecies  of 
things  exifting  apart,  and  independent  of  the 
mind  by  which  thefe  abftradt  notions  are  con- 
ceived.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that 
many  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  whofe 
extravagant  fancies  could  fix  and  embody 
metaphyfical  abftraftions,  and  realife  intel- 
lectual ideas,  fhould  animate  and  perfonify 
the  Aoyw  ts  9e»,  the  divine  intellect,  in  which, 
according  to  Plato,  thefe  ideas  refided,  and 
from  which  they  were  communicated  to  other 
intelligences.  The  fame  vifionary  fanatics 
who  difcovered,  in  the  Ticyo?  of  Plato,  the  fe- 
cond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  recognifed  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  Soul  of  the  World;  but  as 
this  irrational  principle  of  motion  ill  corre- 
fponded  to  the  third  perfon  of  the  Godhead, 
they  invented  an  hjper-cofmian  foul,  con- 
cerning which  Plato  is  altogether  filent. 
See  the  .  Encyclopedic,  article  Eckftique. 
Brucker.  Hift.  Philofoph.  vol.  i.  p.  712,  & 
feqq.  &  Meiner's  Beytrag  zur  gefchichte  der 
denkart  der  erften  Jahrhunderte  nach  Chrifti 
geburt  in  einigen  betrachtungen  liberdie  neu 
Platonifche  Philofophie. 
s>  Tima:us,  Polit.  1.  vi.    9'  lb.  p.  477,  &  feqq. 

the 
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the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  other  viable  divinities,  the  great  Father  XXXH.  " 
of  {pints  proceeded  to  create  the  invifible  gods  and  daemons 9Z,  whofe 
nature  and  hiftory  Plato  defcribes  with  a  refpectful  reverence  for  the 
religion  of  his  country93.  After  finifhing  this  great  work,  the  God 
of  gods  again  contemplating  the  ideal  forms  in  his  own  mind,  per- 
ceived there  the  exemplars  of  three  fpecies  of  beings,  which  he 
realifed  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water.  The 
tafk  of  forming  thefe  fenfible,  but  irrational  beings,  he  committed 
to  the  inferior  divinities ;  becaufe,  had  this  laft  work  likewife  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  hands,  it  mufl  have  been  immortal  like  the 
gods9+.  The  fouls  of  men,  on  the  other  hand,  he  himfelf  formed 
from  the  remainder  of  the  rational  foul  of  the  world.  They  firft 
exifted  in  the  ftate  of  daemons,  only  inverted  with  a  thin  azthereal 
body.  Having  'offended  God  by  neglecting  their  duty,  they  were 
condemned  to  unite  with  the  grofs  corporeal  mafs,  by  which  their 
divine  faculties  are  fo  much  clogged  and  encumbered95. 

It  was  neceflary  briefly  to  explain  the  metaphyfical  theology  of  piato'i 
Plato,  how  vifionary  foever  it  may  appear,  becaufe  the  doctrine  of  morals° 
ideal  forms,  together  with  that  of  the  pre-exiftent  ftate  of  the  human 
mind,  are  the  main  pillars  of  his  philofophy.      Before  their  incarce- 
ration in  the  body,  the  fouls  of  men  enjoyed  the  prefence  of  their 
Maker,   and  contemplated  the  unchangeable   ideas  and  eflences  of 
things  in  the  field  of  truth.     In  viewing  and  examining  thefe  eternal 
archetypes  of  order,  beauty,  and  virtue,  confifted  the  nobleft  energy, 
and  higheft  perfection  of  celeftial  fpirits96,  which,  being  emanations 
of  the  Deity,  can  never  reft  fatisfied  with  objects  and  occupations 
unworthy  their  divine  original.     But  in  their  actual  ftate,  men  can 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  fenfes,  only  the  fleeting  images  and  im- 
perfect reprefentations  of  thefe  immutable  eflences  of  things,  in  the 
fluctuating  objects  of  the  material  world,  which  are  fo  little  fteady 

»*  Timsus,  p.  480.  9+  Tim-Eus,  p.  480,  &  481.         »s  Jbid. 

si  Apolog.  Socratis.  '6  Repub.  1.  vi.  Phxdrus,  Phiiebus,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  3C  and 
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CXXXIIP*    an(*  Permanent>  that  ^ey  often  change  their  nature  and  properties, 

« r*-j    even  while  we  view  and  examine  them".     Befide  this,  our  fenfes 

themfelves  are  liable  to  innumerable  diforders ;  and  unlefs  we  are 
conftantly  on  the  watch,  never  fail  to  deceive  us9\  Hence  the  con- 
tinual errors  in  our  judgments  of  men  and  things;  hence  the  im- 
proper ends  we  purfue ;  hence  the  very  inadequate  means  by  which 
we  feek  to  attain  them ;  hence,  in  one  word,  all  the  errors  and 
mifery  of  life.  Yet  even  in  this  degraded  ftate,  to  which  men 
were  condemned  for  paft  offences,  their  happinefs  ceafes  not  to  be 
an  object  of  care  to  the  Deity.  As  none  can  rife  fo  high,  none  can 
fink  fo  low,  as  to  efcape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Almighty".  The 
divine  Providence  obferves  and  regulates  the  meaner!,  as  well  as  the 
greater},  of  its  produ&ions.  But  the  good  of  the  part  being  fubordi- 
nate  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  neceffary  that  each  individual  fhould 
fee  rewarded  or  punifhed,  in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  tafk  afligned' 
him.  It  is  by  the  performance  of  his  duty  alone,  that  man  can 
regain  the  favour  of  his  Maker100;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
this  ineftimable  benefit  can  be  purchafed  by  rich  prefents,  and  ex- 
penfive  facrifices.  Religion  cannot  be  a  traffic  of  intereft  ,0\  What 
can  we  offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have  not  firft  beftowed  on  us  ? 
Will  they  thank  us  for  refloring  their  own  gifts?  It  is  abfurd  to 
think  it.  To  pleafe  the  Divinity,  we  muft  obey  his  will  concerning 
us ;  nor  can  we  comply  with  the  purpofe  of  our  creation,  and  fulfil 
our  deftiny,  without  afpiring  at  thofe  noble  powers  with  which 
we  were  originally  endowed'01;  and  which,  even  in  our  prefent 
degenerate  ftate,   it  is  ftill  poflible,    by  proper    diligence,    to  re- 

103 

cover     . 
His  account        Our  fenfes  give  us  information  of  external  objects,    which  are 

of  the  or  gin    _  ,  .        ,  ■  , 

of  human       itored  up  in  the  memory,  and  varioufly  combined  by  the  imagina- 


knowkdge. 


97  Phaedo,  Timueus,  &c.  ,01  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  ioo,  &  feqq. 

98  Phx'do,  p.  31.  &  Repub.  1.  v,  ,01  Minos,  p.  510.     Timxus,  p.  500. 

99  De  Letibus.  *°3  Repub.  J.  v. 
*00  Eutyphron. 

tion. 
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tion  ,0\  But  it  is  remarkable  that  thofe  ideas,  thus  acquired  and  re-  C  H  A  P. 
tained,  have  the  power  of  fuggeftirig  others  far  more  accurate  and 
perfect  than  themfelves,  and  which,  though  excited  by  material  ob- 
jects, cannot  be  derived  from  them,  unlefs  (which  is  impoffible) 
the  effect  were  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  caufe.  That  we 
pofleffed,  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate,  thofe  ideas  which  modern  philofo- 
phers  refer  by  an  eafy  folution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and 
abftraction ,os,  Plato  thought  evident  from  the  facility  with  which 
we  recalled  them ,06.  Of  this  he  gave  an  example  in  Meno's  flave, 
who,  when  properly  queftioned  by  Socrates,  eafily  recollected  and 
explained  many  properties  of  numbers  and  figures,  although  he  had 
never  learned  the  fciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry I07.  According 
to  Plato,  therefore,  all  fcience  confided  in  reminifcence,  in  recalling 
the  nature,  proportions,  and  relations  of  thofe  uniform  and  un- 
changeable eflences,  about  which  the  human  mind  had  originally 
been  converfant,  and  after  the  model  of  which  all  created  things 
were  made  ,0\  Thefe  intellectual  forms,  comprehending  the  true 
effences  of  things,  were  the  only  proper  objects  of  folid  and  per- 
manent fcience I09 ;  their  fluctuating  reprefentatives  in  the  material 

world, 

s0+  Theatet.  p.  85,  &  feqq.  &  Philem.  184,  ideas  of  Plato,  which,  according  to  that  phi- 

&  feqq.  lofopher,  formed  the  fole  objects  of  real  and 

105  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  certain   knowledge,    were  powerfully  com- 

philofophy.       Simplicius,    fpeaking    of   the  bated  by  his  (cholar  and  rival  Ariftotle.    Yet 

origin  of  intelligible  forms,  or  ideas,  in  the  the  latter,  who  was  fo  fharp-fighted    to  the 

human  mind,   fays,  ipuc  apMnis  uvto.  u  rai;  faults  of  Plato,  never  accufes  him  of  main- 

r*/*ET£jais  tmia.it;  holiu.  Ixvrx.  vmrr,cra;ji.ii :  "  We  taining   the  feparate  and  independent  exill- 

ourfelves,  abstracting  them  in  our  thoughts,  ence    of   intellectual    forms.      The   obfcure 

have,    by    this   abflraction,    given   them   an  pafTage  in   Ariilotle's   Metaphyfics,   p.  201, 

exillence   in    themfelves."    Simp,   in   Prsd.  which  has  been  conftrued  into  fuch  an  accu- 

p.  17.  fation,  means  nothing  more,  than  that  So- 

196  Menon.  p.  344.  crates  regarded  the  ™  x.aS  J**,  general  ideas, 

107  Ibid.  as  differing  in  no  refpeft  from  our  notions  of 

108  Repub.  1.  vi.  tne  genera  and   fpecies  of  things;  whereas 
105  EiirD/xr,,  fcience,  in  oppofition  to  i&cc,  P'at0  made  a  diitinaion  between  them,  af- 

opinion.  The  material  world  he  called  to  ferting  thefe  ideas  to  have  exilted  in  the  di- 
Sbfas-M,  that  of  which  the  knowledge  admit-  vine  intelled  before  the  creation,  &c.  as  ex- 
ted  of  probability  only.  Republ.  1.  v.     The     plained  in  the  text.     Ariltotle  difcufies  the 

3  C  2  doctrine 
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CHAP,   world,  the  actions  and  virtues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty  vifible 


Of  the 
powers  cf 
perception 

and  intellect. 


in  the  univerfe,  were  onjy  fo  far  real  and  fubftantial  as  they  corre- 
fponded  to  their  divine  archetypes  "° ;  but  as  this  correfpondence  ne- 
ver became  complete,  the  examination  of  the  perifhing  objects  of  fenfe 
could  only  afford  us  unfteady  and  uncertain  notions,  fleeting  and 
fugitive  like  themfelves  "\  From  thefe  obfervations,  Plato  thought 
it  evident,  that  the  duty  and  happinefs  of  men  confided  in  with- 
drawing themfelves  from  the  material,  and  approaching  the  intel- 
lectual world"2,  to  which  their  own  natures  were  more  congenial. 
To  promote  this  purpofe  was  the  great  aim  of  his  philofophy.  If 
we  were  deceived  by  the  fenfes,  he  obferved,  that  we  were  ftill 
more  fatally  endangered  by  the  paffions,  thofe  flimfy  fails  of  the 
mind,  which  were  expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying  guft  of 
imagined  good  or  evil  "3.  The  pains  and  pleafures  of  the  body  were 
all  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God 
who  arranged  the  world,  defirous  to  unite  and  incorporate  thefe 
ieemingly  oppofite  natures,  had  at  leaft  joined  their  fummits  ;  for 
plealure  was   nothing  elfe  but  a  rapid  ceffation   of  pain ;  and  the 


doctrine  of  ideas  more  perfpicuoufly  in  his 
Ethics,  to  Nicomachus,  1.  i.  c.  vi.  He  re- 
gards them  as  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy, 
and  the  knowledge  founded  on  them  as 
altogether  vifionary.  "  The  idea  of  good," 
he  obferved,  "  might  be  applied  to  fub- 
ftances,  as  the  Deity,  the  mind  of  man  ; 
to  qualities,  as  the  virtues  ;  to  quantity,  as 
mediocrity  ;  to  time,  as  the  juncture  or  nick 
of  time  ;  in  fhort,  through  all  the  categories. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  any  one  general 
idea  of  goo.!,  common  to  all  thefe.  Were 
there  one  idea,  the  fame  in  all,  there  could 
be  but  one  fcience  reflecting  it.  But  there 
are  many,  phyfic,  gymnaftic,  the  military 
rut,  &c.  which  all  have  fome  good  in  view. 
Things  are  good  in  themfelves,  or  good  as 
means  to  an  end.  But  even  thofe  things 
which  are  ultimately  good,  as  wifdom,  ho- 
nour, pleafure,  are  not  comprehended  under 


any  one  definition  of  good,  though  diltin- 
guifhed  by  the  fame  epithet  from  fome  ana- 
logy or  refemblance,  as  the  understanding  is 
called  the  eye  of  the  mind.  If  there  is  any 
fuch  general  idea,  it  is  furely  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  any  practical  ufe  ;  not  as  a 
model,  otherwife  the  arts  and  fciences,  all  of 
which  have  fome  good  in  view,  would  con- 
tinually have  this  model  before  them.  Yet 
they  all  neglect  it,  andjuflly;  for  what  be- 
nefit could  they  derive  from  this  at> (tract  idea  ? 
A  phyfician,  for  initance,  contemplates  net 
health  in  that  general  manner,  but  the 
health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man, 
who  happens  to  be  his  patient:  for  with  in- 
dividuals only  his  art  is  concerned." 

110  Parmen.  p.  140. 

,"  Repub.   1.  vii. 

,,z  Ibid.  p.  134.  &  Pha-d.  p.  .26. 

"3  Phsdrtis. 
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iivelieft  of  our  bodily  enjoyments  were  preceded  by  uneafmefs,  and 
followed  by  languor  "+.  To  illuftrate  the  neceffity  of  governing  with 
a  ftrong  hand  the  appetites  and  paffions,  Plato  compared  the  foul  to 
a  little  republic,  compofed  of  different  faculties,  or  orders  "s.  The 
judging,  or  reafoning  faculty,  juftly  entitled  to  the  fupremacy,  was 
feated,  as  in  a  firm  citadel,  in  the  head ;  the  fenfes  were  its  guards 
and  fervants  ;  the  various  defires  and  affections  were  bound  to  pay 
it  obedience. 

Of  thefe  defires,  which  were  all  of  them  the  natural  fubje&s  Ofthepaf*. 
of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato  diitinguifhed  two  orders,  ever  ready 
to  rebel  againft  their  mafter.  The  firft  confifted  of  thole  paf- 
fions which  are  founded  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what  the 
fchoolmen  called  the  irafcible  part  of  the  foul  "6 ;  and  were  feated 
in  the  breaft.  The  fecond  confifted  of  thofe  paffions  which  are 
founded  in  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the  fchoolmen  called 
the  concupifcible  "7  part  of  the  foul,  and  were  feated  in  the  belly, 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  different  orders,  though  com- 
monly at  variance  with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous  to  the 
public  intereft,  and  unlefs  reflrained  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of 
their  fovereign,  muft  inevitably  plunge  the  little  republic  of  man 
into  the  utmoft  diforder  and  mifery,lS. 

Yet,  according  to  Plato,  both  thefe  fets  of  paffions  were,  in  the   Ofthevir- 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  neceflary  parts   of  our   conftitution  ;    and,   wifdom  the 
when  properly  regulated,    became  very  ufeful  fubjecl's.     The  iraf-  fur"te" 
cible  aflerted  our  rank  and  dignity,    defended   us   againfl  injuries, 
and,  when  duly  informed  and  tempered,  by  reafon,  taught  us  with 
becoming  fortitude  to  delpife  dangers  and  death,  in  puriuit  of  what 
is  honourable  and.  virtuous.     The  concupifcible  provided   for  the 
fuppor.t  and  neceffities  of  the  body ;  and,  when  reduced  to  fuch  fub- 

"*.Ph«d.  PJiilem.  &  Repub.J.ii.  p.  262,         "'  The  To  tmUviAnx'*"  of  .Plato,    Both  are 

2j  feqq.  included  under  what  Piato  and  Ariflct-le  call 

«is  Repub.  1.  iv.  the  ofixriwr,  the  fsat  of  the  defires  and  paf- 

5,6  The  to  ei™™^,.  of  Plato,  fions..  ,,s'Ibid.  p.  254. 

miffion 
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CxxxilP'   m^l0n  as  t0  reJe&  every  gratification  not  approved  by  reafon,  gave 

v«— „ 1    rife  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.     Juftice  took  place,  according  to 

Plato,  when  reafon  directed  and  paffion  obeyed,  and  when  each 
paffion  performed  its  proper  office,  and  acknowledged  due  refpect 
towards  its  fuperior.  In  the  ftrength,  acutenefs,  and  perfection  of 
the  ruling  faculty,  confifted  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  great  fource 
and  principle  of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  temperance, 
fortitude,  and  even  juftice  itfelf,  were  nothing  but  empty  fhadows 
that  deluded  the  ignorant  vulgar.  In  the  exercife  of  prudence  or 
wifdom,  man  refembled  his  Maker,  and  contemplated  thofe  intel- 
lectual forms,  which  taught  him  to  difcern  with  certainty  the  ends 
proper  to  be  purfued,  and  the  means  neceflary  to  attain  them.  The 
wife  man  compares  the  mind  with  the  body,  eternity  with  time, 
virtue  with  pleafure.  He  thus  learns  to  defpife  the  inferior  parts  of 
his  nature,  to  defy  its  pains,  to  difdain  its  pleafures.  Without 
attaining  this  true  elevation  of  mind,  he  never  can  be  virtuous  or 
happy,  fince  whoever  depends  on  the  body,  muft  confider  death  as 
an  evil,  the  fear  of  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  fome  greater 
terror ;  fo  that  in  him  who  is  not  truly  wife,  fortitude  itfelf  muft  be 
the  effect  of  timidity  "9.  In  the  fame  manner,  his  pretended  mo- 
deration and  temperance  will  fpring  from  the  impure  fource  of  the 
oppofite  vices.  He  will  deny  himfelf  fome  pleafures,  to  attain  others 
which  he  regards  as  more  valuable,  and  will  fubmit  to  fmall  pains 
to  avoid  the  greater  '".  He  thus  continues  through  life,  exchanging 
one  trifle  for  another  ;  a  traffic  which  never  can  enrich  him,  while 
he  rejects  wifdom,  the  only  precious  merchandife. 
Caufesofthe  But  the  temple  of  wifdom  is,  according  to  Plato,  fituate  on  a 
morai'cha-  rock,  which  few  men  have  the  ftrength  to  afcend  '".  This  dif- 
trafter.  ference  of  ability  proceeds  from  various  caufes :    i.  At  their  crea- 

tion, all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent  and  perfect '".     2,  They 

"•  Repub.  Lvj.  ,2'  Repub.  1.  vi.  p.  74. 

"°  Phsedo,  p.  26,  &  feqq.  '"  Ptedrus. 

4.  were 
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were  not  alike  criminal  during  their  pre-exiftent  ftate,1J.     %.  The    C  H  A  P. 

XXXII 
grofs  bodies  which   they  now  inhabit  are  varioufly  moulded,  fome         -.-  y 

being  too  ftrong,  others  too  weak,  and  very  few  in  juft  harmony 
with  the  divine  principle  by  which  they  are  animated  "4.  4.  Early 
inftitution  and  example  occafion  great  differences  among  them. 
Such,  indeeed,  is  the  power  of  education  and  habit,  that  the  errors 
and  crimes  of  men  are  lefs  chargeable  on  thofe  who  commit  them, 
than  on  their  parents,  guardians,  and  inftruttors ,25 ;  and  it  feems 
hardly  poffible  for  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  a 
licentious  age  and  country,  to  attain  wifdom  and  virtue.  Even 
when  the  mofl  favourite  circumftances  unite,  the  mind  muft  ftill,  how- 
ever, have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  while  united  with  matter ,1S. 
The  body,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  exercifed  and  fubdued  by 
the  gymnaftic,  the  foul  muft  be  purified  and  ennobled  by  philofo- 
phy.  Without  fuch  attention,  men  can  neither  reach  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  or,  when  they  have  reached  it,  maintain  that  ele- 
vated poft,  from  which  they  look  down  with  compaffion  on  the  errors 
and  mifery  of  their  fellow-creatures  ™7. 

In  the  defcription  of  his  imaginary  fage,  Plato  employs  the  colours  Plato's  hgm 
which  were  afterwards  borrowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.     But 
neither  of  thefe  fects,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were  fo  well  entitled 
as  the  Platonifts,  to  boaft  their  philofophical  happinefs,  and  to  affert 
their  fuperiority  to  the  viciffitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Plato  was  the  immortality 
firft  philofopher  who  fupported  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  by  ar- 
guments that  feemed  capable  to  convince  intelligent  and  thinking  men.. 
From  the  properties  of  mind,  he  inferred  the  fimplicity  and  indeftruc- 
tibility  of  the  fubftance  in  which  they  refide  '".     He  defcribed  the 
mental  powers  with  an  eloquence  that  Cicero  "p  and  Buffon  ,3°  have 
not  been  able  to  furpafs.  And  fince  he  regarded  the  foul  as  the  prin- 
ts Phxdrus.  "7  Ibid. 
,l*  Timaeus.                                                             ,2S  Phasdo,  p.  25,  &  feqq. 
1,s  Ibid.                                                                "9  See  Cieer.  de  Offic.  1.  i.   fcpaflim. 
•"  Ibid.  p.  484.  &  Repub.  paffint>                  n"  Buffon  fur  l'Homme. 

ciplc 
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CHAP.    ciple  of  life  and  motion,  he  thought  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  dif- 

\  ,,  -j-  ,..7    eafes  and   death  of  the  body  fhould  take  from  this  principle  fuch 

qualities  as  it  effentially  poffeffed  in  itfelf,  and  accidentally  commu- 

Stateofre-      nicated  to  matter  "3I.     It  was  his  firm  perfuafion,  that  according  to 

tribution. 

the  employment  of  its  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  foul,  after  its 
feparation  from  the  body,  would  be  raifed  to  a  higher,  or  depreffed 
to  a  lower  ftate  of  exiftence  ,31. 

His  republic.  This  belief,  which  raifed  his  hopes  to  a  higher  fcene,  gave  him 
not,  however,  that  contempt,  affected  by  a  very  different  clafs  of 
philofophers,  for  the  perifhing  affairs  '"  of  the  prefent  world.  Like 
fome  others  of  the  fcholars  of  Socrates,  he  traced  the  plan  of  a  per- 
fect commonwealth  ;  though  his  work,  known  by  that  title,  as  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  a  great  genius  Ij*,  is  rather  a  treatife  of  edu- 
cation than  a  fyftem  of  policy.  The  real  republic  of  Plato  is  con- 
tained in  his  books  of  laws,  in  which  he  explains,  with  no  lefs 
acutenefs  than  elegance,  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  fociety, 
and  traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  nearly  refembling  the  Spartan 
model. 

Genius  and         His  practical  morality,    which    he    borrowed  from  Socrates,   is 

character  of  .  .  ... 

Plato.  profufejy  fcattered   through   his   dialogues  ;  and  in  his  own  times, 

Plato  was  not  confidered  as  that  vifionary  fpeculatift  which  he  has 
appeared  to  later  ages.  His  fcholars,  Ariftonymus,  Phormio,  and 
Eudoxus,  were  fucceffively  fent  by  him  to  regulate  the  republics  of 
the  Arcadians,  Elians,  and  Cnidians U5,  at  the  earned  requeft  of 
thofe  communities.  From  Xenocrates,  another  of  his  difciples, 
Alexander  dented  rules  for  good  government ,36.  The  fame  of  Ari- 
flotle  is  well  known  ;  and  it  will  afterwards  appear  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  a  mafter,  whofe  opinions  he  often  combated  with 

,u  Phsdo.     131Phsdrus,  &  Phaedo,  paflim.         "*  Roufleau  in  his  Emilc. 
,3J  The  Epicureans.  ^s  Plutarch,  adverf.  Colot.  Epicur. 

"  Nonres  kumana:,  perhuraque  regna."         '^6  Idem    ibid. 

Georg. 
Of  this  more  below. 

feeming 
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feeming  reluctance,  and  real  fatisfaction.     Plato  was  no  Iefs  capable    c **  A  ?- 

0  XX  XII. 

to  diftinguiih  ideas  than  to  combine  images.  He  united  warmth  v-~— „ — — 1 
of  fancy,  and  acutenefs  of  understanding,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
perhaps  has  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  any  other  man.  Yet  when  com- 
pared with  his  matter  Socrates,  his  genius  will  appear  more  fubtile 
than  fagacious.  He  wanted  that  patient  fpirit  of  obfervation  which 
diftinguifhed  the  illuftrious  fage,  who  in  all  his  reafonings  kept  fads 
ever  in  his  view,  and  at  every  ftep  he  made,  looked  back  with  wary 
circumfpection  on  experience.  Accompanied  by  this  faithful  guide, 
Socrates  trod  fecurely  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  nature  ;  but 
his  adventurous  difciple,  trufting  to  the  wings  of  fancy,  often  ex- 
patiates in  imaginary  worlds  of  his  own  creation- 


Vol.  II.  3»  C^HAF, 
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Hifory  of  Macedon. — Reign  of  Archelaus. — Series  of 
Ufurpations  and  Revolutions. — Perdiccas  defeated  by 
the  Illyrians. — DiftraEled  State  of  Macedon. — Firfi 
TranfaElions  of  Philip. — State  of  'Thrace  and  Pcsonia. 
— Philip  defeats  Argceus  and  the  Athenians. — His 
Treatment  of  the  Prifoners. — His  Military  Arrange- 
ments. — He  defeats  the  Illy rians. — His  defigns  againjl 
Amphipolis. — He  prevents  a?i  Alliance  between  Athens 
mid  Olynthus. — A?nufes  the  Athe?jians. — Takes  Am- 
phipolis.— His  Conquefls  i?i  Thrace. — The  Mines  of 
Crenidce. — Philip  ?narries  Olympias. — His  Letter  to 
Arijlotle. 

CHAP.  "1~7  OUR  hundred  and  fixteen  years  before  the  Chriflian  jera,  and 
* "  , — '->  JL  little  more  than  half  a  century  before  Philip  aflumed  the  go- 
dom  of "L-  vernment  of  Macedon,  that  country,  to  a  fuperficial  obferver,  might 
cedon  found-  jiave  appeared  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the  barbarous  king- 
nus.  doms  of  Thrace,  Pazonia,  and  Illyricum,  which  furrounded  it  on  the 

north,  eaft,  and  weft.  Towards  the  fouth  it  was  excluded  from  the 
fea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  republics,  of  which  Olynthus  and  Am- 
phipolis were  the  moft  flourifhing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
diftricT:,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference  of  about  three  hun- 
dred miles,  Caranus,  an  Argive  prince  of  the  numerous  race  of 
Hercules,-  eluding  the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  royalty'  in 

•  Juflin.  1.  vii.  c.  i.    Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  i.  c.  ri. 

moft 
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mft  communities  of  Greece1,  conducted  a  fmall  colony  of  his  ad-    CHAP; 

'  ,  }  XXXIII. 

venturous  and  warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered  the  bar-  w— . „~— . / 
barous  natives,  fettled  in  EdefTa,  the  capital  of  the  province  then 
named  Emathia,  and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reafons  equally  \\\\- 
known  \  The  eftablifliment  of  this  little  principality,  which,  under 
Philip,  grew  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander, 
fwelled  into  the  mod  extenfive  empire  known  in  the  ancient  world, 
was  adorned  (could  we  believe  hiftoric  flattery)  by  many  extraor- 
dinary circum  fiances,  prefaging  its  future  greatnefs.  The  gods  took 
care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedon,  and  fent,  as  oracles  had  an- 
nounced, a  herd  of  goats  to  conduct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital 
of  Edefla,  which  thence  changed  its  name  to  iEgas,  the  city  of 
goats  ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record,  did  it  not  explain  the  reafon 
why  goats  were  adopted  as  the  enfigns  of  Macedon,  and  why  the 
figures  of  thofe  animals  are  Hill  to  be  feen  on  the  coins  of  Philip, 
and  thofe  of  his  fucceifors. 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Ccenus  *  and  Thyrimas,  who  im-  prujent  con- 
mediately  followed  him,  had  occafion  to  exercife  their  prudence  ftill  ^uf\of  Its, 

J  __  r  firft  kings  the 

more  than  their  valour.     Their  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  might  have  primarycaufe 

fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the  unhofpitable  ferocity  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  nefs  of  Ma- 

by  whom  it   was  on  all  fides   furrounded.      But  the  policy  of  the 

firft  kings  of  Macedon,  inftead  of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or  to. 

fubdue,  endeavoured,  with  more  fuccefs,  to  gain,  by  good   offices} 

the   ancient  inhabitants  of  Emathia  and  the  neighbouring  diftrids. 

They  communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  ufeful  5  arts  > 

they  gave  them  the  Grecian  religion  s  and  government 7  in  that  ftate 

of  happy  fimplicity  which  prevailed  during  the   heroic  ages  ;    and 

while,  to  render  intercourfe  more  eafy  and  familiar,  they  adoptedj 

a  See  vol.  U    p.  77.  otu  ot    Trpo-yom  e£  Apytet;  (^  Mwttdo^w  fl?*ov,    a  tt 

*  Crophius  Antiquit.  Macedon.  Gtte.  a^x  mpui  Maxidata!  apjom-K  $\ni?u<?x:,   Ar- 

*  Juftin.  ubi  fupra.  Syncell  Chronic.  rian,  1.  iv.  p.  36.  In  another  paffage  of 
5  Paufrnias  Achaic.  &  Thucyd.  1  ii.  the  fame  book  he  fays,  the  fubjefts  of  Mace- 
'  Arrian  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  iv.  p.  83.  don  had  more  liberty  than  the  citizens  of 

*  <t>iAi7T7rB  (*£►  Trusty    Hf«xA£i^j  oi  atia  y»«i>  Oreece. 

3  D  2  in 


cedon. 
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CHAP.    'in  fome  degree,  the  language  and  manners  of  the  barbarous  natives, 
xxxni.  ...  . 

w — « — — *    they,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian 

language  and  civility 8.     By  this  judicious  and  liberal   fyftem,    fo 
unlike  to  that  purfued  by  their  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  followers  of  Caranus  gradually  affbciated  with  the  war- 
like tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would  have  been  alike 
impoflible  for  them  to  extirpate  or  to  enflave  ;    and  the  fame  gene- 
rous policy,  being  embraced  by  their  defcendants,  deferves  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  caufe  of  Macedonian  greatnefs. 
Tranfaftions        Perdiccas,  the  firft  of  that  name,  fo  far  eclipfed  the  fame  of  his 
donians  pre-    three  predeceflbrs,  that  he  is  accounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
ceding  the      by  Herodotus  9  and  Thucydides  '".     His  hiftory  has  been  magnified 

chelausl.        by  faDle    which  has  alfo  obfcured  or  diftorted  the  actions  of  the  five 

A.  G.  713—      J  ' 

416.  princes"  that  intervened  between  him  and  Alexander  I.  who  filled 

the  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  ".  Here  we 
attain  hiftoric  ground.  Alexander,  as  related  above  ",  took  an  im- 
portant and  honourable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Perfia, 
without  neglecting  the  intereft  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  he  ex- 
tended to  the  river  NefTus  on  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Axius  on  the  weft. 
His  fon,  Perdiccas  II.  inherited  the  abilities  of  his  father,  without 
inheriting  his  integrity.  During  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the  alliance 
of  this  prince  formed  an  object  of  important  concern  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  becaufe  the  Athenians,  who  had  oc- 
cafionally  levied  tribute  on  his  anceftors  '*,  were  then  matters  of  the 
Greek  fettlements  along  the  Macedonian  coaft,  the  vicinity  of  which 
naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas.  Under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to 

*  Demolthenes,  Arrian,  and  Curtius.  "  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xix. 

e  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  cxxxvii.  ,3  Vol.  i.  p.  357. 

10  Thucydid.  1.  ii.  p.  16S.  '*  Thucydid.   ubi  fupra,  Si  Demofthenes 

*'  Argacus  I.    Philip  I.  yEropus  I.  Ake-  paflim. 
tas,  Amyntas  I.     Juitin.  1.  vii.  c.  ii. 

recover 
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recover  their  independence,  he  lent  his  aid  to  deftroy  the  Athenian   ' 


influence  there,  expecting  to  eftablifh  the  Macedonian  in  its  ftead. 
But  this  defign  failed  of  fuccefs.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
broken,  its  members  became  fubjecT:  to  Sparta,  and  after  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  republic  had  encouraged  the  Olynthians  to  refume 
their  freedom,  they  felt  themfelves  fufficiently  powerful  not  only  to 
refill  the  encroachments  of  Macedon,  but  to  make  conliderable  con- 
quefts  in  that  country  ,s. 

Archelaus  I.  who  fuccceded  to  the  throne,  difplayed  an  enlight-  The  ftate  of 
cned  policy,  far  more  beneficial  to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  greatfTm 
Alexander,  or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas.     Like  thofe  princes,  Archelaus  Proved.by 

'  A  '  that  prince, 

was  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions  (having  conquered  Pydna  A-  c-  4l6— 
and  other  towns  in  the  delightful  region  of  Pieria  ,fi)  ;  but  his  main 
care  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  He  facilitated  communi- 
cation between  the  principal  towns  of  Macedon,  by  cutting  ftraight 
roads  through  moll  parts  of  the  country  ;  he  built  walls  and  places, 
of  ftrength  in  the  fituations  moft  favourable  for  that  purpofe  ;  en- 
couraged agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly  thofe  fubfervient  to 
war  ;  formed  magazines  of  arms ;  raifed  and  dilciplined  a  conlider- 
able body  of  cavalry ;  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the  folid 
grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  all  his  predeceflbrs 
together'7.  Nor  was  he  regardlefs  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace 
was  adorned  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters.  Euripides  was  long 
entertained  at  his  court ;  Socrates  was  earneftly  folicited  to  live 
there  after  the  example  of  this  philofophic  poet,  formed  by  his 
precepts,  and  cheriihed  by  his  friendfhip :  Men  of  merit  and  genius, 
in  all  the  various  walks  of  literature  and  fcience,  were  invited  to 
refide  in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  diftinguithed  regard  by  a  mo- 

*5   See  above,   vol.  ii.    C,  XXIX.    p.  236.   &  uO*v-,  y*a(«»os  ra  T^yj/i  »v>  ona  a  r:i  xc!f'  "*oJo>- 

feqq.  fi'/ic-'j  xxn  east  «»8ii«k  sTtp it  xui  ToixKa.  Snxo^fAvn 

16  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xiii.  c.  xvi.  t«ts  xxxa,  rat  *roVf*o»   'ntvoi;  k*i  StAgi;  xcu  rp 

"  Thucydides     fays,     "    than    the    eight  aA\*  irofaoxivy  XfsiovroM  y  fufurams  ot  «*V>i  B»- 

kings  who  preceded  him,"  counting  Perdic-  "Ahs  «"a  01  7^0  uvrn  ygvo^m.     Thucydides, 

ens  jor  the  firft.     Af^itoos  •»  risf Ji**»  vmu  B«-  f"  *"*' 

narch 
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and  revolu- 
tions. 

A.  C.  405 — 
360. 


A.  C.  385. 


A.C.  383- 


nareh  duly  attentive  to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjects  1S. 

A  reign  of  fix  years  was  too  fhort  a  period  for  accomplishing  the 
important  ends  which  Archelaus  had  in  view.  By  his  death  the 
profperity  of  Macedon  was  interrupted  for  almoft  half  a  century, 
crowded  by  a  fucceflion  of  ten  "9  princes  or  ufurpers,  whofe  hiftory 
is  a  perpetual  feries  of  crimes  and  calamities.  Amidfl  thefe  difor- 
ders,  the  fceptre  ftill  remained  in  the  family  of  Hercules  ;  but  almoft 
every  prince  '  of  the  blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign.  In  order  to 
attain  their  purpofe,  the  different  competitors  courted  the  affiflance 
of  the  Thracians,  of  the  Illyrians,  of  the  Theffalians,  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Thebes ;  and  each 
of  thofe  powers  endeavoured  to  turn  to  their  own  immediate  profit 
the  dilfentions  in  Macedon.  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring  chief, 
who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his  equity  *°  in  dividing  the 
fpoil,  had  rifen  from  the  condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  difpoueffed  Amyntas  II.  the  father  of  Philip,  and 
placed  Argseus  on  the  throne,  who  confented  to  become  the  tribu- 
tary of  his  benefactor ".  The  Thracians  fupported  the  title  of 
another  prince  named  Paufanias  :  but  the  affiftance  of  ThefTaly  and 
Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  refume  the  government ;  the  Olyn- 
thians  refilling,  however,  to  furrender  feveral  places  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrufted  to  their  protection,  or  which  they  had 


IE  Ariftot.  Rhetor.     1. 

ii. 

c. 

xxix. 

Sto- 

Amyntas  again  re-eflablifhed, 

38? 

bacus  Sermon.  237. 

7  Alexander  II. 

372 

19  Their  names,   with 

the 

dates  of  their 

8  Perdiccas  III. 

371 

acceffion  or  ufurpation,  are  as 

follows  . 

9  Ptolemy, 

370 

1   Orertes, 

A. 

c 

405 

Perdiccas, 

36* 

2  ^Eropus  II. 

402 

Ptolemy, 

367 

3   Archelaus  II. 

39+ 

Perdiccas, 

3&S 

4  Amyntas  II. 

392 

10  Amyntas, 

360 

5  Paufanias, 

391 

To  him  Philip  fucceeded  in  the  fame  year. 

Amyntas  II. 

390 

"  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  ii. 

6  Arga:us  II.. 

335 

11  Diodor.  \,  xiv.  c.  xcii. 

conquered 
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conquered  from  his  competitor.    Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta,  and    cv^  A  P" 

,                                                                                                                                XXXIII. 
that  republic,  for  reafons  above  "  related,  declared  war  againft  Olyn-    • — -/' 

thus,  and   reinftated  the  Macedonian  king  in  full  poflefllon  of  his   A.  C.  380. 

dominions.     In  confequence  of  that  event  Amyntas  eftabliihed,  and 

thenceforth  held,  his  court  at  Pella,  where  he  enjoyed  feveral  years 

of  tranquillity,  cultivating  the  friend fhip  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 

Athenians. 

The  fhort  reign  of  his  fon  Alexander  was  difturbed  by  a  frefh  The  ufurper 
invafion  of  the  Illyrians,  from  whom  he  purchafed  a  precarious 
peace *3.  He  left  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of  whom  the 
eldeft  was  Mill  a  minor.  Availing  himfelf  of  their  youth  and  weak- 
nefs,  Paufanias  found  means  to  ufurp  the  throne,  being  fupported 
not  only  by  the  Thracians,  but  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, as  well  as  by  a  powerful  party  in  Macedon. 

Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  critical  juncture  to  re-  Dethroned 
turn  from  Amphipolis,  the   recovery    of  which   formed    the  main  atX  the  "en"" 
object  of  his  expedition.     In  former  journies  to  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  g6*1 y&^- 
he  had  been  treated  with  diftinguifhed  regard  by  Amyntas,  whofe  A-  c-  37°- 
widow  Eurydice   now   craved  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the 
fons   of  his    friend.     This    princefs   was    delcended   from  the  Bac- 
chiadae,  the  nobleft  family  of  Corinth,  who,  rather  than  live  on  an 
equality  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  republic,  had  become  the 
leaders  of  the  Lynceftse,  a  barbarous  tribe  inhabiting  the  moft  weft- 
em  diftricTt  of  Macedon.     Eurydice'  inherited  all  the  ambition  of  her 
race,  and  was   diftinguifhed   by  a  bold  intriguing  fpirit **  ftill  more 
than  by  her  beauty  and  accomplifhments.     With  her  young  fons  fhe 
fuddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  fupplicating  form  of  ca- 
lamity and  woe ;  prefented  the  eldeft  to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the 
younger,   on  his   knee,   and  conjured  him  by  "  the  fincere  friend- 
thip  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for  Athens  and  for  hira- 

81  See  vol.  ii.  c.  xxix.  p.  241.  *+  J.nftin,  1,  vii.  civ. 

J3  Diodorus  &  Juftin.  ubi  fupra.      .  ., 

felf, 
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feated by  the 
Illyrians. 


felf,  to  pity  their  tender  years,  oppreffed  by  cruel  usurpation." 
The  dignity  of  her  forrow  prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who  re- 
flected the  facred  ties  of  hofpitality,  and  who  faw  the  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  Athens  by  gaining  an  intereft  in  Macedon. 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  he  eftablifhed  Perdiccas  on  the 
throne.  The  revolution  was  effected  with  fuch  rapidity  *5,  that  we 
may  fuppofe  a  hidden  iniurrection  of  the  people,  who,  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  were  accuflomed,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to 
affemble  in  arms. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince  the  kingdom  was  go- 
verned by  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy,  whofe  ambition,  unfatisfied 
with  a  delegated  power,  openly  afpired  to  reign.  This  ufurper  (as 
we  have  related  above)  was  dethroned  by  Pelopidas  and  the  The- 
bans,  who  reinftated  Perdiccas  in  his  dominions ;  and,  in  order  to, 
fecure  the  dependence  of  Macedon  :n  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hoflages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and  with  them  Philip,, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  king. 

Perdiccas  feemed  proud  of  his  chain.  Elated  with  the  protection 
of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the  height  of  their  profperity,  he  forgot 
the  gratitude  due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians  ;  difputed  the 
right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  general  council  of  Greece  " ;  and  his  oppofition  rendered 
fruitlefs  their  well-directed  endeavours  to  recover  that  important 
eftablifhment.  The  Athenians  found  an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the 
Illyrian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denied  the  tribute  that  had  been 
paid  by  his  predeceffors  Argseus  and  Alexander.  Bardyllis  main- 
tained his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  Macedonians  met  him  in 
the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  four  thoufand 
men  2\  Perdiccas  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  died  of  his 
wounds.     His  fon  Amyntas  was  an  infant.     Thebes  having  loft  her 


*s  Cornel.   Nepos,    in   Iphicrat.  i£fchin. 
ie  falfa  legations 


16  Demoflh.  de  falfa  legat. 
37  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  feft.  2. 


pre- 
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pre-eminence  in  Greece,  was  unable  to  protect  her  diftant  allies.    CHAP. 

XXXIII 

Athens  was  hoftile,  and  Macedon,  furrounded  by  enemies  on  every  / 

fide,  already  experienced  the  fury  of  barbarian  invaders. 

Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ravaged  the  weft,  but  Macedon  dif- 
the  Pasonians,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  having  received  fome  two  pretend- 
caufe  of  offence  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  revenge,  and  els  t0  the  a 

'  o  o   >  .,    throne,  ana 

infulted  the  northern  frontier  without  interruption  or  controul.    The  derol-}ted.  by  i 

four  foreign 

Thracians  ftill  fupported  the  caufe  of  Paufanias,  whom  they  pre-  armies, 
pared  to  fend  back  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Ptolemy  was  dead ;  but  Argreus,  the  ancient  competitor  of  king 
Amyntas,  emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  for- 
merly placed  him  on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretentions  to  that 
dignity  ;  and,  grown  old  in  intrigue,  eafily  perfuaded  the  Athenians, 
by  the  hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  to  exert  themfelves  in  his 
favour,  efpecially  againft  the  fon  and  brother  of  Perdiccas,  by  whofe 
infolence  and  ingratitude  they  were  juflly  provoked  and  difgufted. 
Impelled  by  fuch  motives,  the  Athenians  launched  their  fleet,  and 
failed  towards  the  coaft  of  Macedon,  with  three  thoufand  heavy- 
armed  men  commanded  by  Mantias  **. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  the  calamities  which  Amidftthefe 
opprefled,  that  unfortunate  and  diftra&ed  kingdom,    when  Philip  Philip  arrives 


in  Macedon. 

againft  two  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  four  formidable  armies. 


appeared,    afferting,    unterrified,  the   rights   of  his  infant   nephew,  olymp 


CV.    I. 

A.  C, 360 

A  prince  of  lefs  courage  than  Philip  would  have  fhrunk  from  a  de- 
fign  feemingly  defperate  and  impracticable ;  and  had  courage  been 
his  principal  virtue,  he  would  have  only  heightened  the  diforders 
which  he  hoped  to  remedy  *9.  But  on  this  emergency,  the  young 
Macedonian  (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year  30)  difplayed 
thole  extraordinary  abilities  which  diftinguim  his  reign,  and  render 
it  the  moft  interefling  fpedfacle  that  hiftory  can  prefent  to  thofe  who 

»8  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra.  3°    Comp.     Diodor.    p.    510.     Sc    Juftin, 

a»  Olivier  Vie  de  Philippe,  p.  47.  1.  ix.  c.  viii. 

Vol.  II.  3E  are 
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are  delighted  with  furveying,  not  the  vulgar  revolutions  of  force  and 
fortune,    but  the  active  energies   and  refources  of  a  vigorous  and 
comprehenhve  mind.     Such  was  the  obfcurity  in  which  his  merit 
had  hitherto  lain  concealed  from  the  public,  that  hiftorians  3I  difagree 
as  to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.     From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
lived  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the  family,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Epaminondas  3\  whofe  leffons   and  example   could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite in  a  kindred  mind  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the  ardour 
of  patriotifm ".      It  is  probable  that,   agreeably  to    the   cuftom   of 
Greece    and    Rome,    where    the  youth    alternately  frequented  the 
fchool  and  the  camp,  and  might  fometimes  find  a  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general,  that  Philip  accompanied  the  The- 
ban  hero  in   many  of  his  military  expeditions.     It  is  certain  that, 
attended  fuitably  to  his  rank,  he  vifited  the  principal  republics  of 
Greece,  whofe  inftitutions  in  peace  and  war  he  examined  with  a  fa- 
o-acity  far  fuperior  to  his  years  3\     The  tactics  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  the   firft  new  eftablifhment  which  he  introduced  into 
Macedon.     Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge  the  only 
fruit  of  his  travels.     The  "brother  of  a  king  found  an  eafy  accefs 
to  whomever  he  had  an  intereft  to  know  and  cultivate.     Even  in 
Athens,  then  hoflile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally  unfavourable  to  a  pu- 
pil of  Epaminondas,  Philip  acquired  the  friendfhip  and   efteem  of 
Plato 35,  Ifocrates  3S,  and  Ariftotle  37 ;  and  the  early  connection  which 
he  formed  with  the  principal  leaders  of  Athens,  and  the  neighbour- 


s' Diodorus  places  him  in  Thebes ;  Athe- 
na:us,  1.  ii.  p.  506,  in  Macedon  ;  and  adds; 

lt;:x.a.c,  e£  ETOifia,  Su»cc;j,iu<;  vnagxeviryc,  mmm 
toi;  wgoyftosi.  Words  which  admirably  cor- 
refpond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  after 
the  death  of  Perdiccas. 

3*  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

33  Plutarch  fpeaks  with  the  partiality  of  a 
Sccotian  for  Epaminondas,,  and  the  rcfent- 


ment  of  a  native  of  Chaeronxa  againft  Phi- 
lip.    See  Plutarch  in  Pelopid. 

34  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  Athenams,  I.xi. 
p.  506. 

35  Athenxus,  1.  xi.    ^Elian,  I.  iv.   c.  xix. 

36  Ifocratis  Epiltola?,  &  Oratio  ad  Philipp. 

37  Ariftotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Aca- 
demy with  Plato,  where,  moll  probablv, 
Philip  firft  faw  him.  Dionyf.  Halicamaf. 
Epift.  ad  Arnmxum. 
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ing  republics,  contributed,  perhaps,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  fuc-    CHAP. 
cefs  of  his  future  defigns  3\  v . , 

His  feafonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after  the  defeat  and  death  The  lllyrian* 
of  Perdiccas,  fuddenly  changed  the  fortune  of  that  feemingly  de-  cedon. 
voted  kingdom.  Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought  not  to  make 
us  overlook  the  favourable  circumftances  which  feconded  his  abili- 
ties,  and  confpired  to  promote  his  fuccefs.  The  places  of  ftrength 
built  by  Archelaus  furnifhed  a  fecure  retreat  to  tlie  remains  of  Per- 
diccas's  army ;  the  Macedonians,  though  conquered,  were  not  fub- 
dued  ;  they  had  confiderable  garrifons  in  the  fortrefles  and  walled 
towns  fcattered  over  the  kingdom " ;  their  whole  forces  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Illyrians  +3 ;  and 
thofe  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of  delay,  and  only  folicitous  for 
plunder,  having  ravaged  the  open  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.  They  probably  intended 
foon  to  aflault  Macedon^  with  increafed  numbers,  and  to  complete 
their  devaluations  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been  alike  incapable  to 
concert  or  to  purfue  any  permanent  plan  of  conqueft  ;  and  being 
diftinguiflied,  as  hiftorians  relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour,  and  longevity  **,  they  were  not  lefs  diftinguiflied  by 
that  irregular  and  capricious  mode  of  acting,  and  that  inattention  to 
remote  confequences,  which  chara&erife  the  manners  of  barbarians. 

The  warriors  of  Paeonia  and  Thrace 41  were   lefs  formidable  by  State  of 
their  numbers,  and  equally  contemptible  for  their  ignorance  and  in-  Psonia.3" 
docility.     In  early  times,  the  Pasonians  indeed   had   been  regarded 
as  a  tribe  lefs  favage,  and  more  confiderable  43  than  their  Macedo- 
nian neighbours ;  but  the  former  had  remained  ftationary,  in  the 
rudenefs  of  their  primitive  ftate,  while  the  latter  had  been  improved 

by  a  Grecian  colony,  and  by  frequent  communication   and  inter- 

\ 

38  Demofthen.  paflim.  Alexand.  apud  Plinium,   lib.  vii.  cap.  clvii. 

39  Thucyd.  I.  xi.  p.  168.  4I  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Iphicrat.     Xenoph. 

40  Athena;us,  1.  xi.  p.  506.  Anab.  1.  vii.  p.  393. 

*'  Lucian.    in    Macrobiis,    '  &    Cornel.        4J  Hippocrat.  de  Epidem. 

3E2  courfe 
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courfe  with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the  Thracians  we  have  had 
occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work.  The  deftruc- 
tive  ravages  of  Seuthes  4+  reprefent  the  ordinary  condition  of  that 
unfettled  and  inhofpitable  country,  fometimes  united  under  one 
chief,  more  frequently  divided  among  many,  whofe  mutual  hoftili- 
ties  banifhed  agriculture,  induftry,  and  every  ufeful  art.  Exclufive 
of  the  Grecian  fettlements  on  the  coaft,  Thrace  contained  not  any 
city,  nor  even  any  confiderable  town.  The  barbarian  Cotys,  who 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  led  a  wandering  life,  encamping 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  with  his  flocks  and  followers *s.  War  and 
pafturage  formed  the  only  fources  of  his  grandeur,  and  even  the 
only  means  of  his  fubfiftence. 

Such  were  the  firft  enemies  with  whom  Philip  had  to  contend. 
Their  own  capricious  unfteadinefs  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians* 
To  the  Pseonians,  who  ravaged  the  north,  he  either  fent  a  depu- 
tation, or  applied  in  perfon  ;  and  partly  by  bribes,  partly  by  artful 
promifes  and  flattery,  perfuaded  the  invaders  to  retire.  The  fame  arts 
prevailed  with  the  felfifh  king  of  Thrace*6,  whofe  avarice  readily 
facrificed  the  caufe  of  Paufanias,  while  Philip  thought  the  remaining 
wealth  of  Macedon  ufefully  confumed  in  removing  thefe  barbarous 
foes,  that  he  might  refift,  with  undivided  ftrength,  the  more  formi- 
dable invafion  of  Argams  and  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  anchored  before  the  harbour  of  Me- 
thane' ;  Argxus,  with  his  numerous  followers,  had  encamped  in 
the  province  of  Pieria ;  and  their  united  forces  prepared  to  march 
northward  to  Edefla,  or  iEgJe,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedon,. 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  powerful  party,  whom  fear 
or  inclination  would   bring  to   the  ftandard  of  the  banifhed  king. 


**  See  above,  c.  xxvi.  p.  174,  &  feqq. 
**  Athena;us,  1.  xii.   p.  331. 
46  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvi.  feci.  3.     Horace 
alludes  to  thefe  events : 


. diflidit  urbium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  &  fu bruit  amuhs 
Reges  muneribiit.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  16. 


The 
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The  Macedonians  who  adhered    to   the  intereft  of  Perdiccas,    or    CHAP. 

XXXIII. 


rather  of  his  infant  fon,  had  been  difpirited  by  the  recent  vie-  w 
tory  of  the  Illyrians,  and  the  misfortunes  confequent  on  that 
event.  But  the  manly  exhortations,  and  undaunted  deportment 
of  Philip,  roufed  them  from  their  defpair.  They  admired 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  difarmed  the  refentment  of  the 
Thracians  and  Pxonians.  His  graceful  perfon,  infinuating  addrefs, 
and  winning  affability,  qualities  which  he  poffeffed  in  a  very  un- 
common degree47,  gained  the  affections  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
either  recollected,  or  were  ftudioufly  reminded  of,  a  prophecy 4S, 
that  announced  great  glory  to  their  nation  under  the  reign  of  the 
fon  of  Amyntas.  In  an  affembly  held  at  iEgx,  they  exclaimed,  with 
cne  confent,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods  point  out  as  the- 
founder  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs.  The  dangerous  condition  of 
the  times  admits  not  of  an  infant  reign.  Let  us  obey  the  celeftial 
voice,  and  entruft  the  fceptre  to  hands  alike  worthy  to  hold,  and  able 
to  defend  it49."  This  propofal  feemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try, which  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  interruptions  in  the  lineal 
order  of  fucceffion.  Amyntas  was  fet  afide,  and  Philip,  who  had 
hitherto  poffeffed  only  the  delegated  power  of  regent,  was  inverted, 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority  5°. 

"While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  with  affectionate  ad-   He  defeats 

-•  r     i     •  «.'•  1  1  r  1  1   •  r   a  1,     the  pretender 

miration  01  their  young  king,  the  oblolete  claims  or  Argseus  could   Argams,  and 
only  be  maintained  by  arms.     Attended  by  his  Athenian  allies,  he   auxiliaries.80 
marched  towards  Edeffa ;  but  that  city   fhut  its  gates  againft  him. 
Difpirited  by  this  repulfe,  he  made  no  farther  attempts  to  gain  ad- 
miffion  into  any  of  the  Macedonian  cities,  but  directed  his  courfe 

47  j£fchin.  de  Falfa  Legatione.  evidently  compofed  after  the  event,  f?rve  to 

48  In  the  Sibylline  verfes  preferved  in  confirm  the  faft,  that  the  fuperttition  of  the 
Paufanias  (in  Achaic.)  Philip  is  named  as  multitude  was  wrought  upon  for  the  purpofes- 
the  author  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs,  and  of  Philip      Juftin.   I.  vii.  c.  vi. 

the  deltruclion   of  the   kingdom   is  foretold         49  Ibid.  idem, 
under  another  Philip.   Thefe  verfts,  though         5°  Diodorus,  ibid. 

backward 
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CHAP,    backward   to  Methonc.     Philip,  who  had   now   collected   fufficient 

v_ — , ./    ftrength  to  take  the  field,  haraffed  his  retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces, 

and  defeated  him  in  a  general  engagement,  in  which  Argseus  him- 

felf  fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.     The  reft,  whether  Greeks  or 

Barbarians,  were  made  prifoners  of  war  S1. 

Uncommon  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Philip  firft  difplayed  that  deep  and 

the  Athenian  artful  policy,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  fuch 

and  iwaceJo-       powerful  afcendant  over  the  paflions  of  other  men,  and  enabled 

man  priion-  r  r  ■> 

ers-  him  uniformly  to  govern  his  own  by  the  intereft  of  his  ambition. 

In  the  midft  of  profperity,  his  proud  and  lofty  fpirit  muft  have  been 
highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  by  the  followers  of 
Argreus  ;  and  the  barbarous  maxims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreck  his  vengeance  on  the 
unhappy  prifoners  of  both,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  the 
intereft  of  Philip  required  him  rather  to  foothe  than  to  irritate  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain  by  good  offices  (what  he  could  not 
command  by  force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  fubjects.  The 
captives  of  the  latter  nation  were  called  into  his  prefence,  rebuked 
with  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  admitted  to  fwear  allegiance  to  their 
new  mafter,  and  promifcuoufly  diftributed  in  the  body  of  his  army. 
The  Athenian  prifoners  were  treated  in  a  manner  ftill  more  extraor- 
dinary 5\  Inftead  of  demanding  any  ranfom  for  their  perfons,  he 
reftored  their  baggage  unexamined,  and  entertained  them  at  his 
table  with  fuch  condefcending  hofpitalitys  that  they  returned  home, 
full  of  admiration  for  the  young  king,  and  deeply  perfuaded  of  his 
attachment  and  refpecT:  for  their  republic  ". 

51  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  fedh  3.    &  Demofth.  cero  feems  not  to  have  regarded  the  aflertions 

in  Ariftocrat.  of  Demofthenes,  when,  in  fpeaking  of  Phi- 

51  The  fair  fide  of  Philip's  character  is  de-  lip  and  Alexander,  he  fays,   "  Alter  iempcr 

fcribed  by  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  510,  &  feqq.  and  magnus,  alter  faspe   turpiffimus."     But   the 

p.  559.  By  Juft.  1.  ix.  c.  viii.  The  moftdifad-  artificial   charailer  of  Philip,   which    varied 

vantao-eous   defcription  of  him  is  given  by  with  his  intereft,   merits  neither  the  panegy- 

Demofthenes,  paflim,  and  by  Athenrcus,  rics  nor  invectives  too  libc. 'ally  bellowed  on  it. 
1.  iv.  c.  xix.  1,  vi.  c.  xvii.  &  I.  x.  c.  x.   Ci-         55  Demofthenes  in  Ariftocrat. 

They 
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They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  the  praifes  of  Philip,  when  his    c  H  A  p- 

A.  A  All ! . 

ambaffadors  arrived  at  Athens5'.      He  knew  that  the  lofs  of  Am-   ' u ' 

phipolis  principally  excited  the  refentment   of  the  Athenians  ;    he  fh^AthT-^" 
knew  that  the  intereft  of  Macedon   required   that  refentment  to   be  nians  wlth  * 

1  treaty  of 

appeafed.      Imprefled  with  thefe  ideas,  he  renounced  all  jurifdiclion  P^ace  and 

....  ...  _  „         .      .  fi  iendihip. 

over  Amphipohs,   which    was   formally    declared  a  free   and    inde-  Olymp. 
pendent  city,  fubjecT:  only  to  the  government  of  its  own  equitable  a.  C.  3cg. 
laws55.     This  meafure,  together  with  the  diftinguifhed  treatment  of 
the  Athenian  prifoners,  infured  the  fuccefs  of  his  embaffy.     An  an- 
cient treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  fubfifted  between  his  father 
Amyntas  and  the  Athenians.     That  capricious  and  unfteady  people, 
not  lefs  fufceptible  of  gratitude,   than   prone   to   anger,   were   thus 
lulled  into   repofe,  at  a  time  when   Fortune  having  placed  them  at 
the  head   of  Greece,   both  their  prefent   power   and   ancient   glory 
urged  them  to  take  the  front  of  the   battle  againft  Philip.      Con- 
fiding in  the  infidious  treaty  with  that  prince,   they  engaged  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  their  allies56;  and  ceafed,  during  feveral  years,  to 
m.ike    any    oppofition    to    the    ambitious    defigns    of    the   Mace- 
donian. 

The  young  king,  having  given  fuch  illuftrious  proofs  of  his  abi-  Philip  infti- 
lities  in  negociation  and  war,  availed  himfelf  of  the  affectionate  ad-  order  of 
miration  of  his  fubjeds  to  eftablifn,  during  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  /p2Z™, 
fuch  inftitutions  as  might  maintain  and  extend  his  own  power,  and  ofC'cT'z 
confirm  the  folid  grandeur  of  Macedon.       The   laws   and   maxims  A>  C.  359, 
which  prevailed  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,   had   been   early  introduced  into  that    kingdom,   circum- 
fcribed  the  royal  authority  within  very  narrow  bounds.      The  chiefs 
and  nobles,  efpecially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  regarded  them- 
felves  as  the  rivals  and  equals  of  their  fovereign.     In  foreign  war 
they  followed  his  ftandard,  but  they  often  fhook  his  throne  by  do- 

54DemoPhen.  in  Ariflocrat.  ss  Polyxn.  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

56  See  above,  c.  xxxii.  p.  353. 

3  mefUc 
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His  military 
arrange- 
ments. 


meflic  fedition ;  and,  amidft  the  fcanty  materials  for  explaining  the 
internal  ftate  of  Macedon  in  ancient  times,  we  may  difcover  feveral 
inftances  in  which  they  difavcwed  their  allegiance,  and  aflumed  in- 
dependent government  over  confiderable  diftri&s  of  the  country". 
The  moment  of  glory  and  fuccefs  feemed  the  mod  favourable  for  extin- 
guishing this  dangerous  fpirit,  and  qualhing  the  proud  hopes  of  the 
nobles.  In  this  defign  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful  policy 
which  characlerifes  his  reign.  From  the  braveft  of  the  Macedonian 
youth,  he  chofe  a  felecl  body  of  co?)ipanionsiSi  who,  being  diftin- 
guifhed  by  honourable  appellations,  and  entertained  at  the  royal  table, 
attended  the  king's  perfon  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
with  the  fovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  merit, 
obliged  them  to  fuperior  diligence  in  all  the  fevere  duties  of  a 
military  life".  The  noble  youth,  animated  with  the  hope  of 
glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  admiflion  into  this  diftinguifhed 
order;  and  while,  on  one  hand,  they  ferved  as  hoftages60  for  the 
allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed,  on  the  other,  an  ufeful  fe- 
minary  of  future  generals6',  who,  after  conquering  for  Fhilip  and 
Alexander,  at  length  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  divided  the  fpoils 
of  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  ignorantly  faid  by  fome  writers61,  that  Philip,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign,  invented  the  phalanx,  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
armed  with  fhort  fwords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or  thrufting ;  ftrong 
bucklers,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and 
pikes  fourteen  cubits  long,    which,    ufually  arranged  fixteen  deep, 


57  Strabo,  I.  vii.  p.  326.  Xenoph.  Hill. 
Gnec.  1.  v. 

58  Arrian,  &  -<Elian. 

59  ./Elian,  I.  xiv.  c.  49. 

60  Arrian  fays,  *'  taw  it  t*i  MaXtStotvt  fir 
b»(J«{,"  "  the  fonsof  men  in  office ;"  which 
well  agrees  with  the  idea  of  their  being  hof- 
tages for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  He 
alio   afcribes  the   inllitution   to  Philip.      £x 


* 


<t>i?t7nra  m£»  xaSiorwo;.        Arrian,  1.  iv.  p.  89. 

61  Curtius,  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

fix  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xvi.  f.  3.  and  all 
the  Roman  writers  of  Greek  hiitory.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Romans,  who  begin  to  know 
Greece  and  Macedon  almoU  at  the  fame 
time,  and  who  found  the  phalanx  moll  com- 
plete in  the  latter,  to  fuppofe  it  invented  in 
that  country. 

formed 
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formed  the  main  battle  of  the  Macedonians.    But  this  is  nothing  dif-    cVvVrrrP' 

ferent  from  the  armour  and  arrangement  which  had  always  prevailed    <-  .->-  ~» 

among  the  Greeks,  and  which  Philip  adopted  in  their  moft  perfect 

form ;  nor  is  there  reafon  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the  danger 

of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages  had  approved,  made  any 

alteration  in  the  weapons  or  tactics  of  that  people153.     His  attention 

was  more  judicioufly  directed  to  procure,  in  fufficient  abundance, 

arms,  horfes,  and  other  neceflary  inftruments  of  war;  in  reviewing 

and  exercifing  his  troops ;  and  in  accufloming  them  to  that  auflere 

and  laborious  life64,  which  is  the  beft  preparation  for  the  field. 

The  military  refources  which  his  activity  had  provided,  his  am-  Conquer* 
bition  did  not  allow  to  remain  long  unemployed.     The  death  of  oiymp! 
Agis,  the  moft  warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  hiftorian6s,  ^'c!  3C8. 
king  of  the  Paonians,  drew  Philip  into  the  field,  to  revenge  recent 
injuries  which  thofe  Barbarians  had  inflicted  on  Macedon.     Among 
a  people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  neglected  or  unknown, 
almoft  every  thing  depends  on  the  precarious  character  of  their 
leaders.     Deprived  of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Pseonians  loft  all  hopes 
of  defence.    Philip  over-ran  their  country  without  refiftance ;  carried 
off  flaves  and   plunder;    impofed  a  tribute  on  their  chiefs;    took 
hoftages ;  and  reduced  Pseonia  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  Ma- 
cedon. 

It  is  probable,  that,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  he  per-  Defeats  the 
mitted  or  required  a  certain  number  of  the  vanquifhed  to  follow  his  extends  his 
llandard ;  but  the  Pseonians  were  no  fooner  reduced,  than  Philip,  to  the  Ionian 

63  The  improvement  in  the  countermarch,  it  to  fixteen  thoufand,   only  rendered   that 

to  which  Philip  gave  the  appearance  of  ad-  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy   and  incon- 

vancing,  inftead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by  venient.    The  higheft  perfection  of  Grecian 

./Elian  in  his  Tactics,    c.  xxviii.    was  bor-  ta&ics  is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon's  expedi- 

rowed,  as  this  author  tells  us,  from  the  La-  tion.  See  above,  c.  xxvi.  p.  154,  &  feqq.  See 

cedsmonians.     If  Philip  increafed  the  pha-  alfo  Polyb.  l.xvii.  p.764,  &Liv.  l.xliv.  c.40. 

lanx,  ufually  lefs  numerous,  to  fix  thoufand  64  Polyaenus,  1.  iv.  c.  3.     Frontin.  Strat. 

men,  this  was   far  from  an  improvement;  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

and  the  latter  kings  of  Macedon*  who  fwelled  "  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  feft.  4. 

Vol.  II,  3  F  whom 


territory  to 
the  I 
fea. 
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CvvvmP*   wh°m  a^  feafons  feemed  alike  proper  for  war,  undertook  a  winter's 
campaign  againft  Bardyllis  and  the  Illyrians,  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  family  and  kingdom.     He  marched  towards  the  frontier  of 
Illyria"  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  hundred  horfe ; 
and,  before  entering  the  country,  animated  the  refentment  and  valour 
of  his  troops  by  a  military  oration,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks, 
whofe  manners,  he  feemed,  on  every  occafion,  ambitious  to  imitate. 
Indignation  of  paft  injuries,    the   honour  of  his  fubjecls,    and   the 
glory  of  his  crown,  might  be  topics  proper  to  influence  the  Mace- 
donian foldiers67,  who  could  not  fully  enter  into  the  more  refined 
motives  of  their  fovereign.     Illyria  had  been  extended  on  the  eaft, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Macedon,  which  it  totally  excluded  from  the 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Hadriatic68.     This  was  an  important  con- 
fideration  to  a  prince  who  feems  to  have  early  meditated  the  raifing 
of  a  naval  power.    Befide  this,  it  was  impofiible  for  Philip  to  under- 
take with  fafety  the  other  meafures  which  he  had  in  view,  fhould 
he  leave  his  kingdom   expofed  to    the   predatory  incurfions  of  a 
neighbouring  enemy,  who,  unlefs  they  feared  Macedon,  muft  always 
be  formidable  to  that  country.     Directed  by  fuch  folid  principles  of 
policy,  rather  than  governed  by  refentment,  or  allured  by  the  fplen- 
dour   of  victory,   Philip  proceeded   forward,   with  the  caution   ne- 
cefTary  to  be  oblerved  in  an  hoftile  territory.    After  a  fruitlefs  nego- 
ciation,  Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  field  with  an  adequate  body  of  in- 
fantry, but  with  only  four  hundred  horfe.     The  precife  fcene  of  the 
engagement  is  unknown.     The  Macedonian  phalanx  attacked  the 

66  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  is  had  a  fignification  far  more  extenfive.  See 
n.Xv(i:,  but  more  commonly  U  IXtoptoi,  from  Gibbon's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
its  inhabitants.  Vid.  Arrian,  1.  i  paffim.  The  67  The  heads  of  the  fpeech  are  given,  in- 
Latin  name  is  lllyricum ;  moil  Englifh  writers  direttly,  in  the  fragments  of  Theopompus. 
of  ancient  hillory  uk  Illyria,  probably  from  the  68  Strabo  fays,  dvarra  to»  ]«»»•«,  (fcil  cet 
French  lllyrie.  The  Greek  IXKvf^  is  defcribed  xuf0')  e^ofy*  ivr.tf/.-Mt  utar,  and  adds,  that  the 
by  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  3  i  7.  It  comprehended  more  of  Illyria  is  as  abundant,  as  the  oppo- 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Hadriatic,  between  fite  coaft  of  Italy  is  defeclivej  in  good  har- 
Epirus,    aud   Iftria.      The    Latin    Illyricunt  bours.     Strabo,  I.  vii. 

Illyrian 
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Illy  nan  column69  in  front,  while  the  targeteers  and  light-armed  CXxxniP' 
troops  galled  its  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  harafled  its  rear.  The 
Illyrians,  thus  furrounded  on  every  fide,  were  crufhed  between  two 
oppofite  affaults,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  full 
ftrength  7°.  Their  refiftance,  however,  muft  have  been  vigorous, 
fince  feven  thoufand  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  them 
their  gallant  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  fighting 
bravely  on  horfeback.  The  lofs  of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of 
the  flower  of  their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the  ftrength  and  courage 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  who  fent  a  deputation  to  Philip,  humbly 
craving  peace,  and  fubmitting  their  fortune  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror. Philip  granted  them  the  fame  terms71  which  he  had  lately 
impofed  on  the  Pceonians.  That  part  of  their  country  which  lies 
eaft  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  he  joined  to  Macedon ;  and  probably 
built  a  town,  and  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fide  of  the  lake,  which 
watered  a  fertile  country,  and  abounded  in  different  kinds  of  fifh, 
highly  efteemed  by  the  ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus 
were  fifty  miles  diftant  from  the  Ionian  fea ;  but  fuch  was  the 
afcendant  that,  the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his 
neighbours,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  diftricl  foon 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors ;  and  their 
territory,  hitherto  unconnected  with  any  foreign  power,  funk  into 

69  The  Illyrians  were  drawn  up  in  the  Philip  or  his  ftn  Alexander  ever  erected  any 

order  of  battle  called  wAnfco»,  from  wXiA;,  a  of  thofe  monuments  of  viflory;  which  practice, 

brick  ;  which  clearly  points  out  ils  form.  he  fays,  was  contrary  to  a  Macedonian  maxim, 

7"  Frontinus  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  eftabliihed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Caranus, 

71  It  mould  feem  from  Diodorus,  that  the  when  a  lion  having  overturned  one  of  his  tro- 

Illyrians  had  entertained  the  fame  fuperfti-  phies,  the  wife  founder  of  the  monarchy  re- 

tious  terror  of  neglecting  the  interment  of  garded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear  raif- 

the  dead,  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  ing  them  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip 

Yet  Diodorus,  perhaps,  only  ufed  a  privilege  and  Alexander,  of  which  the  reverfe  is  fome- 

too  common  among  hiftorians,  of  transfer-  times  charged  with  trophies,  refute  the  affer- 

ring  their  own  feelings  to  thofe  concerning  tion  of  Paufanias ;  which  is  likewife  contra- 

whom   they  write.      He   fays,    that   Philip  dieted    by    Arrian,    Curtius,    and    all    the 

"  reftored  their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy."  writerafol  the  life,  or  expedition,   of  Alex- 

Paufanias   (in  Boeotic.)   denies    that    either  ander. 

3  F  2  fuch 
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C  HAP.    fucn  an  abfolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that  many  ancient  geo- 

AAAlIl. 

t „ >    graphers  confidered  it  as  a  province  of  that  country7  , 

Philip's  de-         Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  Philip  returned  home,  not  to 

figns  againft 

Amphipoiis.    enjoy  the  fwects  of  victory  and  repofe,  but  to  purfue  more  im- 
<v.y4.P"  portant  and  more  arduous  defigns,  than  thofe  which  he  had  hitherto 

*  357*  carried  on  with  fuch  fignal  fuccefs.  He  had  fecured  and  extended 
the  northern  and  weftern  frontier  of  Macedon ;  but  the  rich  fouthern 
fhores,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  prefented  at  once  a  more 
tempting  prize,  and  a  more  formidable  enemy.  The  confederacy  of 
Olynthus,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more 
powerful  than  ever.  It  could  fend  into  the  field  ten  thoufand 
heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of  well-drfciplined  cavalry, 
Moft  towns  of  the  Chalcidice  had  become  its  allies  or  fubjects ;  and 
this  populous  and  wealthy  province,  together  with  Pangaeus  on  the 
right,  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  the  cities  of  both  which  were  either 
independent,  or  fubject  to  the  Athenians,  formed  a  barrier  fufEcient 
not  only  to  guard  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Macedon,  but  even  to 
threaten  the  fafety  of  that  kingdom.  Every  motive  concurred  to 
direct  the  active  policy  of  Philip  towards  acquifitions  immediately 
neceffary  in  themfelves,  and  effential  to  the  completion  of  his  remote 
purpofes.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  he  accomplifhed  his  de- 
figns, and  conquered  Greece  ;  often  varying  his  means,  never 
changing  his  end ;  and  notwithftanding  the  circumftances  and  events 
that  continually  thwarted  his  ambition,  we  behold  the  opening  and 
gradual  progrefs  of  a  vafl  plan,  every  flep  in  which  paved  the  way 
for  that  which,  followed,,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the  moft  fignal 
triumph,  perhaps  ever  attained  by  human  prudence,  over  courage 
and  fortune, 
importance  The  importance  of  Olynthus  and  the  Chalcidice  could  not  divert 
the  fagacity  of  Philip  from  Amphipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
more  neceffary,  though  lefs  fplendid,  conqueft.     The  poffefiion  of 

7i  Strabo,  1.  vji,  p.  327. 

4  Amphipolis, 


el'  tkat  place, 
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:  h  a  p, 

XXXIII. 


Amphipolis,  which  would  connect  Macedon  with  the  fear  and  fecure 


to  that  kingdom  many  commercial  advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the 
woods  and  mines  of  Mount  Pangseus,  the  former  of  which  was  fb 
eflential  to  the  raifing  of  a  naval  power,  and  the  latter  to  the  forming 
and  keeping  on  foot  a  fufficient  military  force.  The  place  itfelf,  Phi- 
lip, in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  declared  independent,  to  avoid  " 
a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who  ftill  afferted  their  pretenfions  to- 
their  ancient  colony.  But  their  meafures  to  regain  Amphipolis  had 
hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  caprice  or  perfidy  of  Cha- 
ridemus,  a  native  of  Eubcea,  who,  from  the  common  level  of  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  had  rifen  to  the  command  of  a  confiderable  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, frequently  employed  by  the  indolence  and  licentioufnefs 
of  the  Athenians,  a  people  extremely  averfe  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
reftraint  of  perfonal  fervice.  They  determined,  however,  to  renew 
their  attempts  for  recovering  their  dominion,  while  the  Amphipo- 
Iitans,  having  tailed  the  fweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  the  hoflile  defigns  of  Philip,  which  all  Amphipoli* 

.  c  •  enters  into 

his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  from  the  fufpicious  jealoufy  the  oiyn- 
of  the  new  republic,  alarmed  the  magiflrates  of  Amphipolis,  and  dei-acy, 
obliged  them  to  feek  protection  from  the  Olynthians,  who  readily 
admitted  them  into  their  confederacy.     Emboldened  by  this  alliance,- 
they  fet  at  defiance  the  menaces  of  their  neighbouring,  as  well  as  of 
their  more  diftant,  enemy ;   and  their  imprudent  infolence  readily 
furnifhed  Philip  with  fpecious  grounds  of  hoftility.     The  Olynthians 
perceived  that  the  indignation  of  this  prince  muft  foon  break  forth 
into  action,  and  overwhelm  the  Amphipolitans ;  while  they  them-, 
lelves  might  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate.     To 
anticipate  this  danger,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens,  requeuing 
an  alliance  with  that  republic  againfl  the  natural  enemy  of  both 
ftates,  and  an  enemy  whofe  fuccefsful  a&ivity  rendered  him  a  jufl 
objed  of  terror. 

This 
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G  H  A  P.        This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  mud  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to 

A  X.  Alii* 

>   the  rifing  greatnefs  of  Macedon,  which  as  yet  was  incapable  to  con- 

tngues  of  tend  with  the  united  ftrength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens.  The  fpies 
ventandli-  and  emiiTaries  of  Philip  (for  he  had  already  begun  to  employ  thofe 
AthensMd"  O(^ous>  Dllt  neceffary,  instruments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the 
Olynthus.  alarm.  The  prince  himfelf  was  deeply  fenfible  of  the  danger,  and 
determined  to  repel  it  with  equal  vigour  and  celerity.  His  agents 
reached  Athens  before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the  Olynthian 
deputies.  The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were  bribed  and  gained ; 
the  magistrates  and  fenate  were  flattered  and  deceived  by  the  most 
plaufible  declarations  and  promifes.  A  negociation  was  immediately 
fet  on  foot,  by  which  Philip  stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  the 
Athenians,  on  condition  that  they  furrendered  to  him  Pydna,  a  place 
of  far  lefs  importance.  He  promifed,  befides,  to  confer  many  other 
advantages  on  the  republic,  which  it  was  not  proper  at  prefent  to 
mention,  but  which  time  would  reveal".  Amufed  by  the  artifices 
of  the  Macedonian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  their  own  magistrates, 
and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  objecT: 
of  their  ambition,  the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the  tranfaction 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  hafte  as  allowed  not  time  for  afTembling 
the  people)  reje&ed  with  difdain  the  overtures  of  the  01ynthians74j 
who  returned  home  difgufted  and  indignant. 

They  had  fcarcely  time  to  communicate  to  their  countrymen  the 
angry  paffions  which  agitated  their  own  breafts,  when  the  ambafla- 
dors  of  Philip  craved  audience  in  the  afTembly  of  Olynthus.  That 
artful  prince  affected  to  condole  with  the  Olynthians  on  the  affront 
which  they  had  received  from  the  infolence  of  Athens ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  testified  his  furprife,  that  they  mould  condeicend  to  court 


Artifices  by 
which  he 
gained  the 
Olynthians. 


Kai    To    8§u^Xou(*s»o»    ttote     airoffurcn  eiei 


Demoflhenes  expreftes  it  in  the  ftrongeir. 


.»**.     .--(;-         -j —    rr  i  o 

Demofthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  6,  edit.  VVolfii.    It  terms,  as  it"  they  had- driven  the  Olynthians 

is  ltrange  that  Wolfius  has  changed  the  order  from    Athens :    "  5t=  OAwSibs    awi^auwj   tih,- 

of  the  Olynthian  orations,  fodiftincUy  marked  evfleA.     Demollhen.  ibid, 
by  Dion,  Halicarn.  in  his  letter  to  Ammxus. 

the 
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the  diflant  protection  of  that  proud  republic,  when  they  might  find    Cx^yfLlP' 

in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hand,  who  wifhed  for  nothing  more  ear-    » v * 

neftly  than  to  enter  into  equal  and  lafling  engagements  with  their 
confederacy.  As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  fincerity,  he  offered 
immediately  to  put  them  in  poffeflion  of  Anthemus,  a  town  of  fome 
importance  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  jurifdidtion  of  which  had 
lon°-  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon";  at  the  fame  time 
affuring  them  of  his  intentions  to  deferve  their  gratitude  by  flill 
more  important  fervices,  and  particularly  by  employing  his  arms  to 
reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidxa,  commanding  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  Thermaic  gulph  ;  places,  therefore,  of  confiderable  value, 
which  he  wifhed  to  fee  dependent  on  Olynthus,  rather  than,  as  at 
prefent,  fubject  to  Athens. 

The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his  profefiions  and  promifes,  in   Philip  be- 
which,  as  they  fuited  his  intereft,  he  doubtlefs  was  fmcere,  and  flill  phfpolis,!"" 
more,  his   fecret   pra&ices  with  fome  powerful  men   of  Olynthus,   °ly™P; 
effectually  prevailed  with  that  republic  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Am-   A-  c-  357- 
phipolis,  whofe   imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little  pains  to 
prevent  thofe  offences  and  complaints  which  naturally  arife  between 
the  jealous  members  of  an  unequal  confederacy.      By  thefe  intrigues, 
the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all  oppofition  to  his  views  on  the 
part  of  the  Olynthians,  but  acquired  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  that 
people,  who  were  ready  to  affift  his  arms,  and  to  fecond  his  moft 
ambitious  defigns.      He  therefore   prepared  for  aclion,  becaufe  he 
might  now  act  with  fafety;   marched  rapidly  towards  Amphipolis, 
and  prelfed  that  city  with  a  vigorous  fiege.     The  inhabitants,  deeply 
affected  by  the  near  profpecf  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken 
little  care  to  prevent,  had  recourfe,  in  their  diftrefc,  to  Athens.    Thi- 
ther they  difpatched  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  two  of  their  moft  diftin- 
guifhed   citizens,    to  reprefent  the   danger  of  an   alliance   between 
Philip  and  Olynthus ;  to  intreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the  fmcere 

,5  Dcmofthen.  Philip,  ii,  a, 

repentance 
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*  HJ      11/ 

Amufes  the 
Athenians. 


Amphipolis 

furrenders. 

Olymp. 

cv.  4. 

A.  C.  357. 

Is  annexed  to 

Macedon. 


Philip  puts 
the  Olynthi- 
ans  in  poflef- 
fion  of  Pydna 
and  Potidaea. 


repentance  of  their  unfortunate  colony,  and  once  more  to  take  Am- 
phipolis under  the  protection  of  their  fleet. 

At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  focial 
war ;  yet  the  hopes  of  recovering  fo  important  a  fettlement  might  have 
directed  their  attention  to  Macedon,  had  not  the  vigilant  policy  of 
Philip  fent  them  a  letter,  renewing  the  afTurances  of  his  friendfhip, 
acknowledging  their  pretenfions  to  the  city  which  he  actually  be- 
fieged,  and  of  which  he  artfully  faid,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent 
engagement,  he  hoped  fhortly  to  put  them  in  pofieflion.  Amufed 
by  thefe  infmuationg  reprefentations,  the  Athenians  treated  the  de- 
puties of  Amphipolis  with  as  little  refpect  as  they  had  lately  done 
thofe  of  Olynthus.  The  befieged  city  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hopes 
of  relief;  Philip  prefTed  the  attack  with  new  vigour  ;  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obftinacy  of 
defence  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  provoke  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  conqueror,  at  length  furrendered  at  difcretion  76. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred  his  own  profit  to  the 
punifhment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  his  intereft  to  preferve  and  to 
aggrandife,  not  to  depopulate  Amphipolis.  He  banifhed  a  few 
daring  leaders,  whofe  feditious  or  patriotic  fpirit  might  difturb  the 
meafures  of  his  government.  The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated 
with  fufficient  mildnefs.  Their  territory  was  reunited  to  Macedon, 
from  which  Philip  refolved  that  it  fhould  never  be  dilmembered, 
notwithftanding  his  promifes  to  the  Athenians. 

That  he  might  arm  himfelf  againft  the  refentment  of  a  people, 
whom,  if  he  could  not  deceive,  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cul- 
tivated, with  great  earneftnefs,  the  Olynthian  confederacy ;  and 
having  befieged  and  taken  the  towns  of  Pydna  and  Potidxa,  he 
readily  ceded  them  to  the  Olynthians,  who  had  but  feebly  aflifted 
him  in  making  thefe  conquefts.     In  the  whole  tranfaction  Philip 


76  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c.  viii.    Demoilh.  Olynth.  iii.  feSt.  4 — 7. 
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affected  to  act  merely  as  an  auxiliary.     The  Athenian  garrifon  in  Po-    CHAP. 
r                                        .                                                     xxxni. 
tidiea,who  had  lurrendered  themlelves  prifoners  of  war,  he  took  under   < *— — t 

his  immediate  protection,  and  difmiffed  them  without  ranfom,  artfully 

lamenting  that  the  necefhty  of  his  affairs,  and  his  alliance  with  Olyn- 

thus,  obliged  him  to  oppofe  the  interefts  of  their  republic,  for  which 

he  entertained  the  moft  fincere  refpecV7. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and   credulous  as  they  Philip  pur- 
,  fues  his  con- 

were,  fhould  have  been  the  dupes  of  this  grofs  artifice.     But  they  quefts  in 

could  not  immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from  the  focial  war, 

the  events  of  which   grew  continually  more   unprofperous.     Philip, 

ever  vigilant  and   active,  profited   of  this  favourable  diverfion,    to 

purfue  his  conquefts  in  Thrace,  to  which  the  poffeffion  of  Amphi- 

polis  afforded  him  an  opening.     In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 

had  found   it   neceffary  to   purchafe  a  peace   from  Cotys,  who  ftill 

governed  that  country,  but  from  whom  Philip  could   not   actually 

apprehend  any  formidable  oppofition.    The  late  acquaintance  of  that 

Barbarian  with  the  Grecian  religion  and   manners,  which  he   had 

adopted   in  confequence   of  his  connection  with  Iphicrates   and  the 

Athenians,  ferved    only  to   deprave  his  faculties,   and  to  cloud  his 

reafon.     We  fhould  pronounce  abfolutely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied 

himfelf  enamoured  of  Minerva  ;  but  the  ancients,  who  believed  that 

the  gods  often  appeared  in  a  human  form,  regarded  with  more  ten- 

dernefs   this   frantic  enthufiafm.     Cotys  was  allowed  to  pofleis  his 

freedom   and  his  crown,  whether,  with   his  ambulatory  court,    he 

traverfed  the  inhofpitable  mountains  of  Thrace,  or  pitched  his  tents 

on  the   fragrant  banks  of  the   Strymon    or  the  Neffus,  or  to  enjoy 

with  more  privacy  the  favours  of  his  celeftial  miftrefs,  penetrated 

into  the  deep  receffes  of  the  beautiful  forefts  which  adorned  his 

kingdom. 

77  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  C.  viii.  &  Demofth.  Philipp.  ii.   &  Olynth.  i. 

Vol.  II.  3G  .At 
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At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  having  abandoned  the  grove 
« .-  of  Onocarfis,  the  favourite  fcene  of  his  wild  and  romantic  enjoy- 

Takes  poflef- 

fion  ot"  the  ments  7S,  he   endeavoured   to  flop  the   progrefs  of  the  enemy  by  a 

ft'crenids,  letter;  but  a  letter  from  fuch  a  man  could  excite  nothing  but  ridicule 

wiled  Phi-  or  P^     PnuiP   penetrated   eaftward  thirty  miles  beyond   Amphi- 

I'PP'-  polis,  to  the  town  of  Crenidce,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pan- 

Olymp.  * 

cv.  4.  gaeus,  and  didant   ten  miles  from  the  fea.      He  admired  the  foli- 

tary  beauty  of  the  place,  which  being  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the 
fea,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  mountains,  was  watered  by  many 
ftreams  and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  drynefs  of  the  foil,, 
produced  the  fined  and  mod  delicious  fruit  and  flowers,  efpecially 
rofes,  of  a  peculiar  hue  and  fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of  Phi- 
lip was  attracted  by  objects  more  important,  by  the  gold  mines  in 
that  neighbourhood,  formerly  wrought  by  colonies  from  Thafos 
and  from  Athens,  but  totally  neglected  fmce  the  ignorant  Thra- 
cians  had  become  maders  of  Crenidse.  Philip  expelled  thofe  Bar- 
barians from  a  poffeflion  which  they  feemed  unworthy  to  hold. 
Having  defcended  into  the  gold  mines,  he  traced,  by  the  help 
of  torches,  the  decayed  labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By 
his  care  the  water  was  drained  off";  the  canals,  broken  or 
choaked  up,  were  repaired  ;  and  the  bofom  of  the  earth  was  again 
opened  and  ranfacked  79  with  eager  avidity  by  a  prince,  who  well 
knew  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  A  Macedonian  colony  was 
planted  at  Crenidse,  which  thenceforth  aflumed  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippi 80,  a  name  bedowed  alfo  on  the  golden  coins  druck  by  or- 

r8  Theopomp.    apud  Athenseum,    I.  xii.  choly  fplendour,    all   the  preceding   events 

p.  531.  which   diftinguiih  Philippi.      There   liberty 

'»  Senec.  Natur.  Qusft.    1.  v.  p.  760,  &  expired,  and  virtue  yielded  to  force. 
Demoflhen.  inLeptin.  Cum  fradta  virtus,  &  minaces 

*°  The  fatal  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  Turpe  folum  tetigere  mento. 

and  Caflius  have  eclipfed,  in  their  melan-  Horace. 

q  dej 
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der  of  Philip  ",    to  the  annual  amount  of  nearly  a  thoufand  talents,    CHAP. 
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or  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  ",  ...    ...    'j 

Having  effected  the  main  purpofe  of  his  Thracian  expedition,  the  Phil'P  fc»'es 

.  the  affairs  of 

prudence  of  Philip  fet  bounds  to  his  conquefts  in  that  country,  and  Theffaly. 
carried  his  arms  into  Theflaly,  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alexander 
of  Phene,  had  got  three  tyrants  inflead  of  one.  Thefe  were,  Tifli- 
phonus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers-in-law,  the  aflaflins, 
and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander.  The  refentment  of  the  Thefla- 
lians,  and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  totally  defeated 
thofe  oppreflbrs  of  their  country,  who  were  reduced  to  fuch  humi- 
liating terms  as  feemed  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being  thence- 
forth formidable  either  to  their  own  fubjects,  or  to  their  83  neighbours. 
The  Theflalians,  who  were  fufceptible  of  all  impreflions,  but  unca- 
pable  of  preferving  any,  concluded,  in  the  firfl:  emotions  of  their 
gratitude,  an  agreement  with  their  deliverer,  by  which  they  furren-  Advantages 
dered  to  him  the  revenues  arifing  from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  rived  from 
commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniencies  of  their  harbours  and 
fhipping  ;  and  extraordinary  as  this  ceflion  was,  Philip  found  means 
to  render  s+  it  effectual  and  permanent. 

He  immediately  contracted  an  alliance  with  Arybbas,    king  of  PhiIiP mar- 

...  .  .  .  ries  Olym- 

Epirus,    a  fmall  principality  which  fkirted  the  weftern  frontier  of  pias. 

Theflaly.     In  his   excurfions  from  Thebes,    Philip  had  early  feen  Cv.  4. ' 

Olympias,  the  filter  of  that  prince,  whofe  wit  and  fpirit,  joined  to 

the  lively  graces  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  had  made  a  deep  im- 

preflion   on  his  heart.     They  were  initiated,  at  the  fame  time,  in 

the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  feftival  in  the  ifle  of 

Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  as  much  diftinguifhed  as  S5  Eleufis 

81  Regale  numifma  Philippos.  !3  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  xiv.  &  Plut.  in  Pe= 

81  Diodor.  1.  xvi.    c.  ix.     Juftin.  1.  viii.  ]opid. 

C.  iii.  fpeaks  differently  ;    but  the  whole  of  *+  Demolth.  Philip.  I.  io.    Polyaen.  Stra- 

that  chapter  bears  evident  marks  of  igno-  tag.  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

ranee  and  error,  M  See  above,  c.  xxi.  p.  34. 
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itfelf,  by  the  peculiar  worfhip  and  protection  of  this  bountiful  god- 
clefs.  But  the  active  ambition  which  employed  and  engroffed  the 
firft  years  of  Philip's  reign,  had  probably  banifhed  the  memory  of 
his  love,  when  his  expedition  into  Theffaly  recalled  the  image  of 
Olympias.  Their  firft  interview  naturally  revived  his  tender  paf- 
fions  ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus  were  lineally  defcended  from 
Achilles,  the  match  appeared  every  way  fuitable ;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  confent,  and  the  beautiful  princefs  was  conducted  into 
Macedon  86. 
During  the  The    nuptials   of  Philip  were  folemnifed  at   Pella  with    unufual 

ofhisnup-  pomp  and  fplendour.  Several  months  were  deftined  to  religious 
neighbour-  fhows  and  proceflions,  to  gymnaftic  games  and  exercifes,  to  mull- 
ing pnnces      caj  an(j  dramatic  entertainments.     The  young  and  fortunate  prince 

take  arms.  "  1 

naturally  took  a  principal  fhare  in  all  thefe  fcenes  of  feftivity  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  amidft  the  more  elegant  amufements  of  his 
court,  Philip  might  difcover  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  vicious  in- 
dulgence, that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flatterers,  and  other  difgrace- 
ful  minifters  of  his  more  criminal  pleafures,  which  however  coun- 
teracted and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity,  difgraced 
and  tarnifhed  the  fucceeding  glories  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that 
the  voluptuous  inactivity  in  which  he  feemed  funk,  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies87.  The  tributary  princes  of  Paeonia  and  II- 
lyria  prepared  to  rebel ;  the  king  of  Thrace  engaged  in  their  de- 
figns,  which  were  concerted  with  more  caution  than  is  ufual  with 
Barbarians ;  and  this  general  confpiracy  of  neighbouring  ftates 
might  have  repreffed  for  a  while  the  fortune  of  Macedon,  if  Philip 
had  not  been  feafonably  informed  of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  par- 
tifans  and  emilTaries  in.  thofe  countries.; 

86  Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  vi.  *7  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c.  xxii. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  enfuing  fpring  he  took  the  field  with  the  flower  of    Cx'xxnjP' 
the  Macedonian  troops.     Parmenio,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  p7T~N — -* 
moft  confidence,  crufhed  the  rebellion  in  Illyria.    Philip  was  equally  quaihes  their 
fuccefsful  in  Pseonia  and  Thrace.     While  he   returned  from  the  lat-  Olymp. 
ter,  he  was  informed  of  the  vidory  of  Parmenio.     A  fecond  mef-  a.  0.356. 
fenger  acquainted  him  that  his  horfes  had  gained   the  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games ;    a  victory  which  he  regarded 
as  far  more  honourable,  and  which,  as  it   proved  him  a  legitimate 
fon  of  Greece,  he  carefully  commemorated,  by  impreffing  a  cha- 
riot on  his  coins.    Almoft  at  the  fame  time  a  third  meffenger  arrived 
to  tell  him  that  Olympias  had  brought  forth  a  prince  at  Pella ;    to 
whom,  as  born   amidft  fuch  aufpicious  circum fiances,   the   diviners 
announced  the  greateft  profperity  ,s  and  glory. 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not  overfet  the  wifdom  of  Philip's  let- 
Philip,   if  we  may  judge  by  the  firft   authentic   tranfadion   which   J,'"* 
immediately  followed  thefe  events.  This  was  the  correfpondence  with   u-nghther 
Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  whofe  merit  Philip  had  early  difcerned  at   Alexander. 
Athens,  when  he  ftill  refided  with  his  mafter  Plato.     The  firft  let- 
ter (fortunately  preferved)  is  written  with  a   brevity  which   marks 
the  king  and  the  man  of  genius.     "  Know  that  a  fon  is  born  to  us. 
We  thank  the  gods,  not  fo  much  for  their  gift,   as  for  beftowing  it 
at  a  time  when  Ariftotle  lives.     We   affure  ourfelves  that  you  will 
form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon," 
Ariftotle  commenced  this  illuftrious  employment  about  thirteen  vears 
afterwards59,  when  the  opening  mind  of  Alexander  might  be  fup- 

pofcd 

88  Plut.  in  Alexand.  adtnefs,  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of 

E»  The  chronology  appears  from  Diony-  the   philofopher    and   orator.      Ariftotle,    a 

fius   of  HalicarnalTus's   letter  to  Ammxus,  native  of  Stagira,    came  to  Athens  in   his 

who,    in  order  to   prove  that  Demofthenes  eighteenth  year,  367  A.  C.     There  he  con- 

liad   attained   the  higheft  perfe&ion  in  the  tinued  twenty  years,  as  the  fcholar  or  affift- 

praftice,  before  Ariftotle  had  delivered  the  ant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.     Ariftotle 

theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  ex-  left  Athens  on  the  death  of  his  mafter,  and 

fpeat 
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C  H  A _P.  pofed  capable  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  imtructions.  The 
fuccefs  of  his  labours  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.  The  fortune 
of  Alexander  furpafled  that  of  all  other  conquerors  as  much  as  his 
virtues  furpafled  his  fortune.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  philofopher  abun- 
dantly repays  the  honour  reflected  on  him  by  his  royal  pupil,  fince 
lixteen  centuries  after  the  deftruction  of  Alexander's  empire,  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle  ftill  maintained  an  unexampled  afcendant  over 
the  opinions,  and  even  over  the  actions  of  men. 

fpent  three  years  at  Atarneus,   and  two  at  years  in  the  Lycaeum,  and  died  the  year  fol- 

Mytelene.     From   thence  he  went  to  Mace-  lowing  at  Chalcis,  aetat.   fixty-three,  A.  C. 

don,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  323,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 

343  years  A.  C.     He  was  employed  eight  der.     Dionyfius  ad  Ammaeum.     He  reckons 

years  in   the  education  of  Alexander.     He  by  the   archons  of  Athens  ;    I  have  fubfti= 

returned  to  Athens  335  A.  C.  taught  twelve  tuted  the  years  before  Chrift. 


CHAP. 
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Philip 's  Prcfperity. — Imprudent  Meafures  of  the  Am- 
phi&yonic  Council* — 'The  Phocian,  or  Sacred  War. — - 
Philomelus  feizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi. — Takes  the 
Field  againfi  the  Thebans  a?id  their  Allies. — Defeat 
and  Death  of  Philomelus — Affairs  of  Thrace,  Mace- 
don,  a?id  Attica. — Onemarchus  takes  the  Command 
of  the  Phocians. — Encounters  Philip  in  Thejfaly. — He 
is  defeated  and  fain. — Philips  Defgns  againjl  Olyn- 
thus  and  Byzantium* — Traverfed  by  the  Athenians. — 
Phayllus  takes  the  Coni77iand  of  the  Phocians. — Philip 
marches  towards  Thermopylce. — Anticipated  by  the 
Athenians. — Demofhenes 's  frfl  Philippic. — Philip 's 
Occupations  at  Pella — His  Vices — and  Policy. 

PHILIP  had  how  reigned  almoft  five  years.     He  had  greatly  en-    c  H  A  p 
larged  the  boundaries,  he  had  flill  more  augmented  the  revenues     XXXIV. 
of  his  kingdom.     Paeonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was  become  an  ob-  Prosperity  of 
fequious  province  of  Macedon.     At  the  expence  of  Thrace  and  II-  fifth'yea"  \i 
lyria,  he  had  extended  his  frontier  on  the  eaft  to  the  fea  of  Thafos;  oTym^."' 
on  the  weft  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.     He  was  mafter  of  ThefTaly  *£%*' 
without  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it.     He  fecured  many  com- 
mercial advantages  by  the  pofleflion  of  Amphipolis.      His  troops 
were  numerous  and  well  difciplined  ;    his  large  finances  were  regu- 
lated with  ceconor.y ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi  furnifhed  him  with 
an  annual  refource  al'ke  ufeful  to  his  defigns,  whether  he  purfued 

the 
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CHAP,    ambitious  career  of  foreign  conqueft,  or  fet  himfelf  to  build  up  and 
xxxiv.  ,  .  ... 

<  _  -„~  ,  >    confolidate  the  internal  grandeur  of  his  dominions. 

His  profound  The  power  of  Philip  was  admired,  and  feared,  by  thofe  who  were 
uablepolky".  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  principles  of  his  policy,  which  alone 
rendered  him  really  formidable.  The  firft  and  moft  natural  object 
of  his  defire  was  the  territory  of  Olynthus,  the  moft  populous  and 
fertile  portion  of  the  Macedonian  coaft.  His  fecond  and  far  more 
arduous  purpofe  was  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  But  inftead 
of  difcovering  thefe  defigns,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated  the  Olynthians 
with  a  careful  afliduity,  and  had  deferved  their  gratitude  by  many 
folid  and  important  fervices.  His  fuccefs  had  been  complete,  and,  if 
elated  by  the  many  advantages  which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had 
already  prepared  to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Olynthians  would  have  confented  to  follow  his  ftandard.  But  Philip 
was  fenfible,  that  by  matching  too  eagerly  at  this  glorious  prize,  he 
might  deftroy  for  ever  his  profpecl:  of  obtaining  it.  While  the  Athe- 
nians were  occupied  and  harafled  by  the  deftru&ive  war  with  their 
confederates,  he  had,  indeed,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  gain 
pofTeflion  of  feveral  of  their  dependent  fettlements  in  Thrace  and 
Macedon  ;  colouring,  however,  thefe  proceedings  by  the  pretence  of 
juftice  or  necefhty,  and  tempering  even  his  hoftilities  by  many  par- 
tial acts  of  kindefs  and  refpect.  Before  the  focial  war  was  ended, 
the  feeds  of  difTention,  fo  profufely  (battered  in  Greece,  were  likely 
to  ripen  into  a  new  quarrel  far  more  general  and  important.  Philip 
patiently  waited  their  maturity.  His  hopes  were  founded  on  the 
domeftic  animofities  of  Greece  ;  but  the  too  early  difcovery  of 
his  fyftem  might  have  united  an  hundred  thoufand  '  warriors  againft 
their  common  enemy  ;  whereas,  by  the  fecret  refinements  of  a  flow 

"  The  number  is  cliofen  as  a  very  moderate  dition,  and   the  eighty  thoufand  which  the 

medium  between  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  Greeks  actually  raifed  againft  Xerxes,   and 

thoufand  men,  afterwards  promifed  to  Philip  which  Thucydides  fays,  that  the  Peloponne- 

in  the  general  convention  of  the  States  at  fian  confederacy  alone  could  fend  into  At- 

Corinth  for  the  fervice  of  the  Perfian  expe-  tica. 

and 
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and  fleady  policy,  he  efteded  his  vaft  purpofes  without  being  obliged,    c  H  A  P. 

AAA1 V  ■ 

on  any  one  occafion,  to  fight  againfl  thirty  thoufand  men.  v v \ 

Tlie   Amphidyons    having  recovered    their  authority    in    confe-  He  carefully 
quence  of  the  events    which    have  formerly  been  defcribed,  began  ^^"J^6 
early  to  difplay  thofe  dangerous  paihons  with  which  the  exercife  of  mea/ures  of 
uncontrouled  power  too  naturally  corrupts    the  heart.     They  pre-  tyomc  con- 
tended, that  during  the  decline  of  their  jurifdidion,  many  unwar- 
rantable abufes  had  been  introduced,  which  it  became  them  to  re- 
medy.    The  rights  of  religion  (they  faid)  which  it  was  their  firft 
duty  to  maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by  the  Phocians,  who, 
alike  regardlefs  of  the  decifion  of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphidyonic 
decree,    had  ploughed   lands  confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  therefore    ■ 
withdrawn   from    agriculture '.     Thefe  lands,  however,   were   con- 
fined to  the  narrow  diftrid  between  the  river  CephifTus  and  Mount 
Thurium,  on  the  weftern  frontier  of  Bceotia.     The  crime  of  the 
Phocians  (if  their  ufeful  labours   deferve  the  name  of  crime)  was 
neither  great  nor  unprecedented,  fince  the  Locrians  of  Amphifla  had 
long  cultivated  the  Criflkan  plain  ;    a  more  extenfive  territory,  and 
confecrated  to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceremonies  *.     But  the 
proud   tyranny  of  the  Amphidyons,  carelefs  of  fuch  diftindions, 
fulminated  an  angry  decree  againft  Phocis,  commanding  the  facred 
lands  to  be  laid  wafte,  and  impofing  a  heavy  fine  on  that  com- 
munity. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  and  neighbours  of  which  are 
Thocis,  and  whofe  influence  at  that  time  predominated  in  the  coun-  abened  by 
cil,  were  the  principal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  meafure 3 ;  a  fnppo-  :he  Thebans' 
fition  rendered  probable  by  the  enfuing  deliberations  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.     Their  next  fentence  was  direded  againft  Sparta,  to  punifh 
the    injury    of  Phsebidas,    who,    in    time    of  peace,   had  furprifed 
and  feized  the  Theban  citadel.     This  breach  of  public  faith,  how- 
ever criminal  and  flagrant,  had  been  committed  fo  many  years  be- 

1  See  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  165.     *  See  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  163.  &  feqq.    s  JufHn.  1.  viii.  c.  i.  &  feqq. 

Vol.  II.  3  H  fore, 
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who  excite 
the  refent- 
ment  of  the 
Phocians. 
OJymp. 
cv.  4. 
A.C  357- 


fore,  that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever  buried  in  obfcurity 
But,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Thebans,  the  Amphictyons  brought  it 
once  more  to  light ;  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  hundred  talents  ;  decreed  that  the  fine  mould  be  doubled, 
unlefs  paid  within  an  appointed  time  ;  and  if  the  decree  were  finally 
difregarded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  fhould  be  treated  as  public  ene- 
mies to  Greece  *. 

The  Phocians,  fingled  out  as  the  firft  victims  of  oppreflion,  were 
deeply  affected  by  their  danger.     To  pay  the  money  demanded  of 
them  exceeded  their  faculties.     It  would  be  grievous  to  defolate  the 
fields  which  their  own  hands  had  cultivated  with  fo  much  toil.    The 
commands  of  the  Amphictyons  were  indeed  peremptory ;    but  that 
council  had  not  on  foot  any  fufficient  force  to  render  them  ineffec- 
tual, fhould  the  devoted  objects  of  their  vengeance  venture  to  difpute 
their  authority.     This  meafure,  daring  as  it  feemed,  was  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Philomelus,  whofe  popular  eloquence  and  valour 
gave  him  a  powerful  afcendant  in  Phocis.     He  poffefTed  great  here- 
ditary wealth  ;   contemned  the  national  fuperftition  ;    and  being  en- 
dowed with  a  bold  ambitious  fpirit,  he  expected  to  rife,  amidft  the 
tumult  of  action  and  danger,  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  re- 
public.    After  repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the  va- 
nity, and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  by  proving  that  to 
them,,  of  right,  belonged  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
and   the   immenfe   treafures    contained  within  its  facred  walls 5,  he 
brought  the  majority  of  the  fenate  and  affembly  into  his  opinion. 
As  the  propereft  inflrument  to  execute  his  own  meafures,  Philome- 
lus was  named  general :  the  Phocian  youth  flocked  to  his  ftandard  j 
and  his  private  fortune,  as  well  as  the  public  revenues,  were  con- 


4  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  xxiii.  &  feqq. 

5  Philomelus  cited  the  refpeftable  autho- 
rity of  Homer: 

Ai/Tap  tyuxtuv  S^lotoy  Keti  ETnr^opos  VfX0* 


"  ButSchedius  andEpiftrophus  led  the  Pho- 
cians, who  inhabited  Cypariflus,  and  the 
rocky  Pythcn,"  the  ancient  name  of  Del- 
phi. 

fumed 
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fumed  In  purchafing  the  mercenary  aid  of  thofe  needy  adventurers,    chap, 
who  abounded  in  every  province  of  Greece.  «    -.-   If 

The  following  year  was   employed  by  Philomelus  in  providing  The  Phoci- 
arms,  in  exercifing  his  troops,  and  in  an  embafly  which  he  under-  Philomel  us 
took  in  perfon  to  Sparta.     As  that  community  had  not  difcharged  the  ^/"nd en- 
fine  impofed  by  the  Amphiclyons,  the  penalty  was  doubled,  and  the  de-  |a?e  the. 
linquents  were  condemned  to  pay  a  thoufand  talents.  The  exorbitance  th«r  caufe. 
of  this  impofition  might  have  juftified  the  Spartans  in  following  the  cvi.  i. 
example  of  Phocis,  and  fetting  the  Amphictyons  at  defiance.     But     '    '  3S  " 
Archidamus,  who  poffeffed  all  the  caution  and  addrefs  of  his  father 
Agefilaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  firfl:  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  to  poft  himfelf  in  the  front  of  battle,  againft 
the  revered  decrees  of  an  aflembly,  confidered  as  the  legal  guardian 
of  national  religion  and  liberty.     He  aflured  Philomelus  that  both 
himfelf  and  the  Spartans  fully  approved  his  caufe  ;   that  reafons  of 
a  temporary  nature  hindered  their  declaring  themfelves  openly,  but 
that  he  might  depend  on  fecret  fupplies  of  men  and  money 6. 

Encouraged  by  this  aflurance,  and  by  a  confiderable  fum7  im-  Philomela* 
mediately  put  into  his  hands,  Philomelus,  at  his  return,  ventured  temple  of 
on  a  sneafure  not  lefs  audacious  than  unexpected.     The  temple  of  otymp. 
Delphi,  fo  awefully  guarded  by  fuperftition,  was  fcarcely  defended  ^'q'... 
by  any  military  force.     Philomelus  having  prepared  the  imagination 
of  his  followers  for  this  bold  enterprife,  immediately  conducted  them 
towards  Delphi,  defeated  the  feeble  refiftance  of  the  Thracida?,  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  diftrict,  and  entered  the  facred  city  with 
the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.     The  Delphians,  who  expected 
no  mercy  from  a  man  devoid  of  refpect  for  religion,  prepared  them- 
felves in  filent  horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt  of  facri- 
lege   and  murder.      But  the  countenance  of  Philomelus  re-afTured 
them,    and  his  difcourfe  totally  difpelled   their  ill-grounded  fears. 

*  'O   h    A^ioix/nos  aTroJilaftjjoj  T0>  \oyot,   pa-      purfiopsfg:.      Dicdor.    1.  XVI.   p.  426. 

tifut  fui,  Kscm  tw  ?raj<»,  ax  i$r,<n  £t>r,8r,a-u>,  7\a6ja        T  Diodorus  fays,  fifteen  talents.    Diodor. 

•i   ',r«»Ta   <7-Uf*jrfa{«iF,  xt>£r,yui  *ai    yjr,j».mx    xai     ibid. 

3H  2  He 
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He  declared  that  he  had  come  to  Delphi  with  no  hoftile  difpofition 
againft  the  inhabitants,  with  no  facrilegious  deflgns  againft  the 
temple.  His  principal  motive  was  to  emancipate  the  'one  and  the 
other  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  to 
affert  the  ancient  and  unalienable  prerogative  of  Phocis  to  be  the 
patron  and  protector  of  the  Delphian  fhrine.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
he  fcattered  declarations  through  the  different  republics  of  Greece  j 
his  emiffaries  acquainted  the  Spartans  that  he  had  deftroyed  the 
brazen  tablets  containing  the  unjuft  decrees  againft  Sparta  and  Pho- 
cis ;  they  inflamed  the  refentment  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  hoftile 
to  Thebes  j  and  both  thofe  republics  came  to  the  refolution  of  fup- 
porting  the  meafures  of  Philomelus. 
Impfoy*  the       The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dlrecled^  and  the  Locrians, 

dcrco    trc«i~ 

fure  in  raif-     Theflalians,   with   other  ftates   of   lefs  consideration,    who  tamely 
■kL  obeyed  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to  take  the  field 

in  defence  of  their  infulted  religion  and  violated  laws.  Their  ope- 
rations were  conducted  with  that  extreme  flownefs  natural"  to  confe- 
deracies. Philomelus  acted  with  more  vigour.  He  received  little 
affiftance  from  his  diftant  allies.  But,  firft,  by  impofing  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  Delphians,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  devotion  of 
Greece,  and  then,  notwithstanding  his  declaration,  by  taking  very 
undue  liberties  with  the  treafure  of  Apollo  8,  he  collected  above  ten 
thoufand  mercenaries,  men  daring  and  profligate  as  himfelf,  who 
facrificed  all  fcruples  of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a  rich 
fpoil.  Such  at  leaft  was  the  general  character  of  his  followers.  To 
the  few  who  had  more  piety,  or  lefs  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
juftify  his  meafures  by  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  Pythia  at 
hrft  refufed  to  mount  the  faered  tripod.  Philomelus  fternly  com- 
manded her.  She  obeyed  with  reluctance,  obferving,  that  being 
already  mafter  of  Delphi,  he  might  act  without  fanction  or  con- 

'  Diodorus  fomctimes  acknowledges,  and  fometimes  denies,  that  Philomelus  meddled 
Tpith  the  faered  treafure. 

troul. 
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troul '.  Philomelus  waited  for  no  other  anfwer,  but  gladly  in- 
terpreted the  words  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  abfolute  authority ; 
and,  with  the  addrefs  fuitable  to  his  fituation  and  character,  con- 
firmed the  aufpicious  declaration  of  the  prieftefs  by  the  report  of 
many  favourable  omens ,0. 

Having  obtained  the  fuppofed  fan&ion  of  religion,  Philomelus  Jakes  the 

o  x  *  ......        fie'd  again* 

proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple  and  city  of  Delphi,  in  which  he  theThebana 
placed  a  ftrong  garrifon ;  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  j£s# 
boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy.     During  °£»P- 
two  years,   hoftilities  were  carried  on  with  various  fortune  againft  A-  C.  3SS« 
the  Locrians  and  Thebans.     Victory  for  the  mod  part  inclined  to 
the  Phocians ;  but  there  happened  not  any  decifive  action,  nor  was 
the  war  memorable  on  any  other  account  but  that  of  the  exceflive 
cruelty  mutually  inflicted  and  fuffered.     The  Phocian  prifoners  were 
uniformly  condemned  to  death,  as  wretches  convicted  of  the  moft 
abominable  facrilege  and  impiety ;  and  the  refentment  of  their  coun- 
trymen retaliated  with  equal  feverity  on  the  unhappy  captives  whom 
the  chance  of  war  frequently  put  into  their  hands  ". 

As  both  armies  anxioufly  expected  reinforcements,  they  were  un-  Philomelus 

defeated. 

willing  to  rifk  a  general  engagement,  till  chance  rendered  tW  inea.  orymp.  ' 
fure  unavoidable.  Entangled  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  aIc^s* 
Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage  attracted  them  towards  the  fame 
point.  The  vanguards  met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neone, 
and  began  to  {kirmifh.  A  general  and  fierce  action  followed,  in 
which  the  Phocians  were  repelled  by  fuperior  numbers.  Pathlefs 
woods,  abrupt  rocks  and  precipices,  obftructed  their  retreat.  In 
vain  Philomelus  ftrove  with  his  voice  and  arm  to  rally  the  fugitives. 
He  himfelf  was  carried  along  by  the  torrent  to  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice, afflicted  with  wounds,  and  ftill  more  with  anguifh  and  defpahv 

9   Awo(f8-:7|^ft£»>i?  oavrn;  vpof  vr,t  vmpxflr  T8  ,0  Diodor.    p.  429, 

gia£o(«»8   "  «t»  t&ri  a*™  tcgH&M  0  €i^ET«i»."        "  Diodor.  p.  530,  k  feqq. 
Diodor.  p.  428.. 

Ths 
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The  Spar- 
tans attempt 
to  recover 
their  domi- 
nion in  the 
Peloponne- 
fus. 

Olymp. 
cvi.  3. 
A.C.  SS3- 


The  enemy  advanced  ;  it  feemed  impoflible  to  efcape  their  ven- 
geance ;  the  refolution  of  Philomelus  was  prompt  and  terrible  ;  with 
a  vigorous  bound  he  fprang  from  the  rock,  thus  eluding  the  torment 
of  his  own  guilty  confcience,  and  the  refentment  of  his  purfuers11. 
While  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  admired  this  fpectacle,  as  a  ma- 
nifeft  indication  of  divine  vengeance  ,3,  Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant 
and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general,  collected  and  drew  off  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  towards  Delphi.  The 
confederates  determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy  place,  and  to 
inflict  on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and  Heaven  a  punifhment  fimilar 
to  that  to  which  the  wrath  of  Apollo  had  driven  the  impious  Philo- 
melus '*. 

Different  caufes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  early 
part  in  the  Phocian  war.  The  interefted  policy  of  Archidamus,  who 
directed  with  abfolute  authority  the  councils  of  Sparta,  was  lefs  foli- 
citous  to  fupport  the  arms  of  his  diftant  confederates,  than  ambitious 
to  recover  the  Lacedaemonian  dominion  in  Peloponnefus.  The  op- 
portunity feemed  favourable  for  this  purpofe,  the  Thebans  being 
deeply  engaged  in  another  conteft,  and  the  Athenians  in  ftrict 
alliance  with  Sparta.  For  feveral  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Archidamus  were  employed  againft  the  Meflenians,  Arcadians,  and 
Argives.  But  the  defign  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  the  inferior  cities  of  Pe- 
loponnefus, roufed  by  a  common  danger,  confederated  for  their 
mutual  defence ;  and  Athens,  though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta, 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  republic  her  more 
ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the  Arcadians  and  Meflenians  ,s. 

While 


s*  Diodorus  hints,  that,   had  Philomelus     kxi  tsto»  to»  t^wov,  Jsj  t»  Jaiftonw  &x«<  xoeras-- 
been  taken  captive,  his  body  would  have  been     t^i  ro»  £«».    Diodor.  ibid, 
fhockingly  mangled  :  ^ofafifw;  tuv  e*  tu?  «i^-         I+  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  432. 
lia^uaiai;  aixia».  p.  432.  '5  The   queftion  appears    to    have  occa. 

*3  Such  it  appeared  to  future  hiftorians  :     fioned  warm  debates  in  the  Athenian  a/Terri- 
bly: 
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While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnefus  formed  a  fyftem  apart,    CHAP, 
the  facred  war  fhook  the  centre  of  Greece,  and  the  affairs  of  Thrace 


occupied    Philip   and   the   Athenians.     Cotys   was   dead ;    his  fons  Thrace  oc- 
Kerfobleptes,  Berifades,  and  Amadocus,  were  all  diffatisfied  with  the   and^A^ 
partition  of  his  dominions.     While  their  hoftilities  againft  each  other  thenians> 
exhibited   the   odious  picture    of  fraternal   difcord,  the  prizes    for 
which  they  contended  were  fucceffively  carried  off  by  Philip.     The 
encroachments  of  that  prince  at  length  engaged  Kerfobleptes,  the 
mod  powerful  of  the  co-heirs,  to  cede  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  to 
the  Athenians,  who  fent  Chares  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  that  peninfula.     The  town  of  Seftos  alone  made  refiftance. 
It  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  treated  with  great  feverity  by  Chares  ; 
while  Philip  befieged  and  took  the  far  more  important  city  of  Me- 
fhone  in  Pieria*     In  this  fiege  he  loft  an  eye,  a  lofs  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  borne  with  impatience  ,IS,  as  the  circumftances  attending  it 
were  alike  difhonourable  to  his  judgment  and  humanity  ,7. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Thebans,  after  the  defeat  and   Onomarchus 

tll'Ca     tl"i£" 

death  of  Philomelus,  fhould  not  have  purfued  their  good  fortune,  command  of 
without  allowing  the  enemy  time  to  breathe,  and  recover  ftrength.   oiymp.Ciant° 
They  probably  imagined  that  the  fatal  exit  of  that  daring  chief  T'c", 
would  deter  a  fucceffor ;  and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave  peace,, 

bly :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  parties  were  with  ftarlings.  Philip  caufed  the  arrow  to 
animated  with  the  utmoft  zeal;  and,  ac-  be  fhot  back  into  the  place,  with  a  new  in- 
cording  to  the  lively  obfervation  of  Demoft-  fcription,  "  That  he  would  hang  up  After;" 
henes,  the  Athenian  orators,  had  they  not  a  threat  which  was  executed  as  foon  as  he 
fpoke  the  Attic  dialect,  would  have  appeared,  was  matter  of  Methonc.  Fictions  ftill  more 
the  one  half  Spartans,  the  other  Arcadians,  incredible  were  related  on  this  fubject  by  the 
Demofthen.  pro  Megalop.  p.  83.  fabulous  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander. 
14  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Hid.  p.  365.  Philip,  it  was  faid,  loft  his  right  eye  by  his 
17  Thefe  circumftances,  howtver,  reft  on  unfeafonable  curiofity  in  prying  into  the 
the  authority  of  Suidas  and  Ulpian.  It  is  amours  of  Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon. 
faid,  that  when  the  arrow  was  extracted,  the  This  ridiculous  flattery  to  Alexander  has 
following  infcription  appeared  on  it :  "  After  been  fo  widely  dift'ufed,  that  it  was  fuppofed 
to  Philip's  right  eye."  After,  it  feems,  had  to  be  the  fubject  reprefented  on  the  cele- 
ofFered  his  fervices  to  Philip,  as  an  excellent  brated  vafe,  which  is  fo  much  better  ex- 
markfman  ;  to  which  Philip  replied,  that  plained  by  Mr.  D'Hancarville.  See  Re- 
he  would  employ  him  when  he  waged  war  cherches  fur  les  Arts  de  la  Grece,  vol.  ii. 

4.  if 
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CHAP,    if  not  driven  to  defpair.     Such  indeed  was  the  refolution  of  the 
XXXIV.  l 

more  refpectable  part  of  the  Phccians.     But  the  bold,  impious,  and 

needy,  who  compofed  the  moll  numerous  description  of  that  people, 
were  bent  on  continuing  the  war.      An  affembly  was  convened, 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  fet  fpeech  * *,  nattered  their  hopes,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  perfevere.     His  opinion  prevailed  ;  he  was  named 
general ;    and  his  conduct  foon  proved,   that  he  equalled  his  bro- 
ther in  boldnefs  and  ambition,  and  furpafled  him  in  activity  and  en- 
terprife.     None  better  knew  the  power  of  gold,  or  had  more  addrefs 
in  employing  it.     With  the  Delphic  treafure  he  coined  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  money  as  perhaps  had  never  before  circulated    in  Greece. 
The  Phocian  army  was  reftored,  and  augmented ;  their  allies  were  ren- 
dered more  hearty  in  their  caufe ;  even  their  enemies  were  not  proof 
againft  the  temptations  which  continually  affailed  their  fidelity.     By 
feafonable  bribes,  Onomarchus  diffracted  the  councils  of  Thebes,  and 
kept  their  arms  inactive.     The  neighbouring  ftates  were  perfuaded 
to    obferve   a   neutrality ;    while  the  Theflalians,    a  people  at  all 
times  noted  for  avarice  and  fraud ",  and  of  whofe  country  the  pro- 
verb faid,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad  horfe  or  an  honeft  man, 
openly  embraced  the  caufe  of  Phocis. 
Saccefs  of  his       Thefe  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allowed  to  languish  in  the 
hands  of  Onomarchus,  who  hoped  to  eclipfe  the  unjufl  motives  of 
his  enterprife  by  the  hidden  fplendor  of  victory.     At  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army,    he   poured   down   on  Locris 
and  Doris,    ravaged  the    country,   took    Thronium  by  florin,  laid 
feveral  cities  under  contribution,  pierced  into  Boeotia,   and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Orchomenus,    The  Thebans  aflembled  their  forces 

"    nEpgoiT«7(As«o»    >.oyor    $n>$ut.       Diodor.  Euripides  fpeaks  of  the  flippery  deceits  of  the 

p.  432.  Theflalians.    Demofthenes  (Olynth.  i.  p.  4. 

,!>  The  Theflalians  had  the  fame  character  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  fays,  ura  t*  t»  fcrrxhrn'  tav 

In  Greece,  as  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  t«  yx%  ans^u.  p=v  r,v  fa  tts  tpvo-n,  ?»  am  too-i  a*Qoo- 

Vane  Lio-us  »»k.  "  Philip  was   farther  diftrefled  by   the 

.Nequictjuam  patrias  tantafti  lubricas  artes.  infurredions  of  the   Theflalians,    a   people 

Virc.  faithlefs  by  nature,  at  all  times,  to  all  men." 

*  to 


arms. 
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to  ftem  the  torrent.     Onomarchus  firft  met  with  a  repulfe  before   CX^X^VP* 

the  walls  of  Chreronsea,  and  ventured  not  to  renew  the  engagement,    1 „ — -/ 

having  weakened  his  forces  by  placing  garrifons  in  the  important 
places  which  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  by  fending  a  detachment 
of  feven  thoufand  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  into  Thef- 
faly". 

In   that   country,    the  intrigues  of  Philip   had  counteracted   the  Heenconn- 

.    r  tcrs  Philip  in 

gold  of  Onomarchus.   But  Lycophron,  who  was  the  chief  partifan  of  ThefTaly, 
the  latter,    and  whom  Philip   had  formerly  diverted  of  his  autho-  him  to  mire. 
rity,   had  again  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Pherse.      Pegafse,   Magnefia, 
and  feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for  Pho- 
cis.     The  Macedonian  intereft  prevailed  elfewhere  ;  and  the  factions 
were  equally  balanced,  when  Philip,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  en- 
tered ThefTaly,  defeated  Phayllus,  befieged   and   took  Pegafae,   and 
drove  the  enemy  with  difgrace  towards  the  frontier  of  Phocis.     The 
fear   of  lofing  his   newly-acquired   intereft  among  the  ThefTalians, 
made  Onomarchus   evacuate   Bceotia,    and   advance    againft   Philip 
with  his   whole  army.     The  Macedonians,  though   lefs   numerous, 
did  not  decline  the  engagement.     At  the  firft  charge  the  Phocians 
gave    way,    and    retreated    towards    the    neighbouring   mountains. 
Philip  ordered  his  men  to  purfue  in  their  ranks.  It  was  then  that  the 
Phocians  really  began  the  battle.     Onomarchus,  forefeeing  that  the 
Macedonians  would  follow  in  clofe  order,  had  pofted  a  detachment 
on   the   fummit    of   the   precipice,    who   were   ready,    on  a  given 
fignal,  to  roll  down  fragments  of  rock,  and  ftones  of  an  enormous 
fize,  on  the  embattled  phalanx.     This  was  the  only  mode  of  attack 
for  which  the  Macedonians  were  not  prepared.     The  line  of  march, 
in  which  the  moment  before  they  proceeded  with  fuch  firmnefs  and 
confidence,  was  converted  into  a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  and  ruin. 
Before   they  recovered  from  their  confirmation,   the  flying  Pho- 

10  Diodor.  p.  434.     t 

Vol.  II,  3 1  cians, 
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cv  vvr\rP*   C^ans)  wh°  ^ad  decoyed  them  into  this  ambufh,  returned  to  the  charge. 
X  xxi  v» 

u-v— ^  Philip,  however,  rallied  his  men ;  and  while  Onomarchus  hefitated 
to  advance,  drew  them  off  in  good  order,  faying,  that  they  did  not 
retreat  through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to  ftrike  with 
the  more  impetuous  vigour  ". 

Onomarchus        This  faying  was  finally  juftified,  although  the  Phocians  and  Ly- 

defeated  and  , 

flain,  cophron  firft  enjoyed  a  fhort  triumph.     The  tyrant  eftablifhed  him- 

felf,  as  he  thought,  fecurely,  in  his  native  city ;  the  Phocians,  rein- 
forced by  their  Theffalian  allies,  again  invaded  Bceotia,  affaulted 
and  took  Coronasa,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans,  by  the  de- 
variations  committed  in  the  very  centre  of  their  territory.  But  the 
time  of  vengeance  arrived.  Philip  having  recruited  his  army,,  re- 
turned into  Theffaly.  The  unfteady  partifans  of  Lycophron,  had 
they  determined  to  fhare  his  danger,  would  have  proved  unable  to 
fupport  his  caufe.  A  confiderable  portion  of  the  Theffalians  received 
the  king  of  Macedon  as  their  deliverer.  Onomarchus,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bceotia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe,  he  marched  to  the 
defence  of  Lycophron,  and  was  met  by  the  enemy,  ftill  more  nu- 
merous, on  the  level  coaft  of  Magnefia.  To  remind  his  foldiers 
that  they  fought  in  the  caufe  of  Delphi  and  of  Heaven,  Philip 
crowned  their  heads  with  the  laurel  confecrated  to  Apollo,  and 
adorned  his  enfigns  and  flandards  with  the  emblems  and  attributes 
.  of  that  divinity  ".  Their  onfet  was  impetuous  and  fierce,  and  their 
valour,  animated  by  enthufiafm,  rendered  them  irrefiftible,  though 
the  enemy,  confcious  of  guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  defpair. 
Three  thoufand  Theffalian  cavalry,  who  had  fignally  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Philip,  rendered  the  purfuit  bloody  and  deftrudive ; 
while  the  Phocians,  having  thrown  away  their  armour,  fled  towards 
the  fea,  allured  by  the  fight  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares, 

*'  Polyxen.  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  xxviii.     Diodor.  1.  xvi.  34,  &  teqq. 
11  Jullin.  1.  viii.  2. 

*  which 
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which  was  returning  from  the  Cherfonefus.    That  commander  feems    CHAP. 

XXXIV 
not  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  protect  them.     Above  fix  thoufand    \ ,.-  If 

perifhed  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  purfuit.  The  body  of  Onomarchus 
was  found  among  the  flain  ;  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  a  <nb- 
bet,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  infamy  ;  the  reft  were  thrown  into  the  fea 
as  unworthy,  by  their  impious  facrilege,  of  the  rites  of  funeral. 
Three  thoufand  were  taken  alive  ;  but  it  is  not  abiblutely  certain 
whether  they  were  drowned,  or  reduced  into  captivity  ;  though  the 
latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable  I3. 

It  might  be    expected    that   fuch   a   decifive   blow   mould   have   Philip's  de- 
proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians.     But  Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  oTyLlfus'"* 
in  Theffaly,  durft   not  purfue  his   advantages  by  invadine  Phocis  •   and  B)'zatl" 
well  knowing,  that   an  attempt  to  pafs  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
would  alarm  not  only  his  enemies  but  his  allies.     It  was  his  in- 
tereft  to  perpetuate  diffentions  in  Greece.     For  that  reafon  he  fo- 
mented the  difcord  that  reigned  among  the  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  ; 
and  though  he  had  punifhed  the  obnoxious  Phocians,  he  was  un- 
willing to  terminate  a  war  which  diverted  the  public  attention  from 
watching  too  ftudioufly  his  own  ambitious  defigns.  His  victory  over 
an  odious  enemy  extended  his  juft  renown.     He  fecured  the  domi- 
nion  of  Theffaly,    by  planting  garrifons  in  Pherae,    Pegafe,    and 
Magnefia.     His  army  was  ready  to  march  towards  Greece  on  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity ;  but  till  that  fhould  arrive,  he  rejoiced 
to  fee  both  divihons  of  that  country  involved  in  war,  which  allowed 

*3  The  leaving  fuch  a  circumftance  at  all  hand,  taken  prifoners.    Philip  hung  up  Ono- 

doubtfnl,  is  very  dishonourable  to  the  accu-  marchus,  and  threw  the  reft  into  the  Tea,  as 

racy  of  the  compiler  Diodorus.     His  words  guilty  of  facrilege."      The    learned  reader 

are,  te?k>;  h,  tot  tpvmvt  kou  fwGopo^wK  umfifaacai  will  perceive,  that  I  have  given  the  full  force 

jMfDTTEj  tb,-  E|«x>e7X'*>y?>  "  °'?  ">'  *"'  a'JT<is  °  FTfci'  of  the  word  mn^i-wca  :  and   from  the  precife 

inyo;.  r^uaxv  Js   ««  ikst-elm  -cm  Tfia-xtXtm.  a  &e  and  diftin&ive  force  of  the  particles  pa  and 

*Wtorjro£  rev  f.E»  Owftix^"  tx^fuins,  ra;  h  eMs;  &,  vvhich  feparate  the  two  firft  claufes  of  the 

J;  iigwuJuj(  tummrrm.    Literally,  "  At  length  text,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  ra5  aw^  can. 

above  fix  thoufand  of  the  Phocians  and  mer-  apply   only   to  the  reft  of  thofe   who  were 

cenaries  were,  on   the  one  hand,  taken   up  taken  up  dead.     There   is  nothing  determi- 

iead,  among  whom  was  the  general.     Not  nate  to  be  learned  from  the  word  itcmnrmruny, 

lefs  than  three  thoufand  were,  on  the  other  which  fignifies  barely  to  plunge  into  the  fea. 

3  I  2  him 
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CHAP.    h}m  t0  accomplifh,  unmolefted,  the  fubordinate  purpofes  of  his  reign. 
■l  He   had    long  deceived  the   Olynthians   by  good  offices  and  pro- 

mifes,  but  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mafic,  and  to  fhow  that 
he  meant  to  be  their  mafter.  He  actually  applied  to  Kerfoblepte?, 
whom  he  detached  from  the  intereft  of  Athens ;  and  having  raifed 
him  on  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of  Thrace,  thereby 
obtained  his  confidence,  and  waited  an  occafion  to  deftroy  him  with 
fecurity**.  The  dominions  of  that  prince  opened  the  way  to  Byzan- 
tium,the  poffeffion  of  which  muft  have  early  tempted  the  ambition 
of  Philip,  who  knew  fo  well  to  eftimate  the  importance  of  its  fitua- 
tion  both  in  commerce  and  in  war.  He  began  to  difcover  his  de- 
figns  againft  Byzantium  by  attacking  the  fortrefs  of  Heramm,  a 
place  fo  called  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Juno,  which  formed 
its  principal  ornament.  The  town  of  Herazum  was  fmall,  and  in 
itfelf  unimportant ;  its  harbour  was  dangerous  and  deceitful ;  but 
being  fituate  contiguous  to  Byzantium,  it  ferved  as  an  outwork  and 
defence  to  that  rich  and  populous  city  *s. 
His  meafures  The  Athenians  had  fufficient  penetration  to  difcern  the  drift  of 
byTheA^he-  thofe  enterprifes.  They  formed  an  alliance  with  the  republic  of 
Olynthus ;  they  warned  Kerfobleptes  of  his  danger ;  they  voted  a 
numerous  fleet  to  fail  to  the  defence  of  Heraum,  or  rather  of  By- 
zantium, with  which,  though  rendered  independent  of  Athens  by 
the  focial  war,  they  ftill  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  But 
thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Philip's 
wound  at  Methone'r  together  with  the  continual  labour  and  fatigue 
to  which  he  had  afterwards  fubmitted,  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
malady.  The  report  of  his  ficknefs  was,  before  it  reached  Athens, 
magnified  into  his  death.  The  Athenians  rejoiced  in  fo  feafonable  a 
deliverance,  and  laying  afide  their  naval  preparations,  bent  their 
principal  attention  to  the  facred  war  ". 

3*  Juftin.  I.  viii.  3.     Demoft.  Olynth.  2  &  3.        *'  Idem  ibid.        *5  Idem,  ubi  fttpra. 

That 
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That   unhappy  conteft    was  renewed  by  Phayllus,   the  lad  fur-    CXXX^VF' 
vivinsr  brother  of  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus.     As  his  cauie  be-    ' -* 

°  t  _  The  Pho- 

came  more  defperate,  Phayllus  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the  cian,  or  fa- 
only  refource  which  was  left  him.     Having  converted  into  ready  continued  b/ 
money  the   moil  precious  dedications  of  Delphi,    he    doubled  the  oiymp!*' 
pay  of  his  mercenaries.     This  extraordinary  encouragcnfent  brought  cvii*;  '• 
new  adventurers  to  his  ftandard,  and  foon  rendered  his  army  equal 
to   that    of  either  of  his  predeceflbrs.     The   fugitive   Theflalians, 
affembled    in   a   body   by   Lycophron,  entered   into   his   pay.      Ey 
means  of  the   Delphic   treafure,  he   acquired,  likewife,   the   public 
affiftance  of  a  thoufand   Lacedemonians,   two  thoufand   Achseans, 
five  thoufand   Athenian  foot,    with  four  hundred   cavalry.     Thefe 
powerful  reinforcements  enabled  the  Phocians  to  take  the  field  with 
a  good  profpect  of  fuccefs,  and  rendered  thofe  who  had  fo  lately 
been  the  obje&s  of  pity,,  again  formidable  to  their  enemies  17. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  from  his  indifpofition.      The  phiHp,  ia 
votes  and  preparations  of  the  Athenians  had  taught  him  that  his  de-  pC,feIhun°P" 
fip-ns   could  no  lonq;er  be  concealed.     He  was  acquainted  with  the  marches  to- 

■~o  °  *  wards  Ther- 

alliance  formed  between  that  republic  and  01ynthus=  His  emiffaries  mopylx. 
gave  him  intelligence  of  the  adlual  commotions  in  Greece,  where 
the  countenance  and  affiftance  of  fo  many  powerful  ftates  abetted 
the  facrilege  of  the  Phocians.  The  occafion  required  that  he  fhould 
appear  in  favour  of  his  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious  caufe 
which  he  had  formerly  maintained  with  fo  much  glory.  His  tro- 
phies gained  over  Onomarchus  were  ftill  frefh  and  blooming ;  and 
not  only  the  Thebans,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,,  who  were  principals 
in  the  war,  but  the  fincere  votaries  of  Apollo  in  every  quarter  of 
Greece,  fecretly  expected  him  as  their  deliverer ;  while  his  enemies 
admired  his  piety,  and  trembled  at  his  valour ;  and  as  they  had  been 
lately  amufed  with  the  news  of  his  ficknefs  and  death,  they  would 
now  view  with  religious  terror  his  unexpected  appearance  at  Ther— 

v  Diodor.  p.  436, 

aaopylKy 
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CHAP,    mopyla.    to  affert  the  violated  rights  of  the  Delphian  temple.     Such 
XXXIV.  w      '  _  &  _      i  r 

v_  -L-  ,..,-  were  the  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  directed  his  march  *"  towards  thofe  celebrated  ftraits, 
which  we  have  formerly  defcribed,  and  fo  often  mentioned. 

This  meafure       But  the  event  fhewed,  that  on  this  occafion  he  had  made  a  falfe 

alarms  the  _  -  _,.  ....  /.    ,       /~.        ,  .  . 

Athenians ;     eflimate  of  the  fuperftition  or  timidity  ot  the  Greeks,  and  particu- 
larly had  built  too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence  of  the  Athe- 
nians. That  people  penetrated  his  defigns,  and  determined  to  oppofe 
them.     Under  the  veil  of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not  that  he 
concealed  a  defire  to  invade  and  conquer  their  country ;  and,  on  the 
firft  intelligence  of  his  expedition,  their  forefight  and  patriotifm  re- 
prefented  the  Macedonians,  Theflalians,  and  Thebans,  pouring  down 
like  a  deftrudive  inundation,  on  Attica  and  Peloponnefus.      With 
who  rail  to     an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of  which  there  was  no  recent  example  in 
]^and°gPua"rd  their  councils,    they  flew  to  arms,    launched  their  fleet,    failed  to 
the  ftraits.      Thermopylae,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  ftraits". 
Philip  re-  Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  difappointment,  than  in 

ippointment.  being  thus  anticipated  by  a  people  whom  he  had  fo  often  deceived. 
He  retired  with  deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian  war  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.  Meanwhile,  the  Athenians 
placed  a  guard  at  Thermopylae ;  and,  elated  by  the  firft  inftance 
of  their  fuccefs  againft  the  Macedonian,  called  an  aflembly  to  delibe- 
rate on  meafures  proper  to  reftrain  his  ambition. 
Demofthe-  This  aflembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  firft  appearance  of 

appearance  Demofthenes  againft  Philip,  whofe  meafures  from  this  moment  he 
againft  Phi-  ceafed  nof  to  watch,  and  to  counteract.  Two  years  before,  this 
iUuftrious  orator,  whofe  works  have  been  more  praifed  than  read, 
and  more  read  than  underftood,  began,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  The  Athe- 
nians were  then  involved  in  the  facred  war  ;   their  northern  pof- 

as  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  437.  *»  Demofthen.  de  Falfa  Legat.  feci.  29. 

feflions 
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XXXIV. 


feflions  were  continually  infulted,  plundered,  or  conquered  by  Phi- 
lip ;  yet  in  this  iituation  of  affairs,  the  mercenary  partifans  of  that 
prince,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  too  afpir- 
ing  defigns,  affected  to  extend  their  views  to  Afia,  and  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  motions  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing 
to  reduce  the  rebels  of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia.  In  every  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  the  creatures  of  Philip  dwelt,  with  exag- 
gerated terror,  on  the  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  great 
king,  which  they  reprefented  as  certainly  deftined  to  revenge  the  re- 
cent injuries  committed  by  the  Athenian  troops,  under  Chares,  on 
the  coaft  of  Afia.  The  trophies  of  IVliltiades,  Themiftocles,  and 
Cimon,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  exhorted  to  imitate  thofe  memorable  exploits  of 
their  anceftors  in  the  Perfian  war,  which  fhed  a  luflre  on  all  the 
fucceeding  periods  of  their  hiftory. 

In  this  popular  enthufiafm  joined  Ifocrates  the  orator,  together  Sentiments 
with  the  ftatefman  and  general  Phocion,  two  men  whofe  talents  and  Athenians' 
virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  the  mod  illuftrious  aee  of  the  rfrPeft!nS 

°  this  punce, 

republic.  The  unblemifhed  integrity  of  Ifocrates,  the  difinterefted 
poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  fufficient  proof  that  neither  of  thefe  great 
men  were  corrupted  by  Macedonian  gold.  But  they  both  per- 
ceived that  the  indolence  and  unfteadinefs  of  Athens  were  incapable 
to  contend  with  the  unceafing  activity  of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted 
their  countrymen  to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  a  prince,, 
againft  whom  they  could  not  make  war  with  any  reafonable  profpect 
of  fuccefs. 

Ifocrates,  from  the  moll  accurate  and  extenfive  furvey  of  the  poli-  Thofeofifo- 
tical  hiftory  of  Greece,  difcovered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  ticnkfl!  Pa' 
heal  the  domeftic  diffentions  which  reigned  in  every  quarter  of  that 
divided  country  ;  and  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inherent 
defects  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  he  re- 
garded Macedon  as  the  ftate,  and  Philip  as  the  general,  be  ft  en- 
titled, 
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txxxrvP*  ^e^>  anc*  ^eft  qualified,  to  afTume  the  command  of  a  military  ex- 
\ — - v — j  pedition  into  Afia,  to  revenge  ancient  wrongs,  and  to  deliver  the 
Grecian  colonies  from  the  actual  oppreflion  of  Barbarians.  On  this 
important  fubject  he  adddrefled  a  difcourfe  to  Philip  ;  he  repeatedly 
infifted  on  the  fame  topic  with  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is  obfcurely 
related,  that  on  one  occafion  he  reconciled  thofe  hoftile  powers  3°, 
and  engaged  them  to  concur  in  this  extenfive,  yet  rational  fcheme  of 
conqueft. 
The  peculiar       The  fentiments  and  views  of  Demofthenes  were  equally  different 

views  of  De-  . 

jnofthenes,  from  thofe  of  Ifocrates  and  Phocion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
thofe  of  the  infamous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  he  hoped  to  roufe  them  from  their  lethargy, 
a  defign,  arduous  as  it  may  feem,  fometimes  effected  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  moft  powerful,  glowing,  and  fublime,  ever  employed 
by  man  ;  and  which,  of  all  men,  he  had  been  at  moft  pains  to  ac- 
quire and  cultivate 3I.  His  imagination  was  filled  with  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  republic  ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  he  forgot  the  mo- 
deration of  philofophy  ;  and  while  he  fternly  maintained  the  prero- 
gatives and  pretenfions  of  his  country,  he  would  rather  have  feen 
Athens  defeated  at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victorious  under  the 
ftandard  of  the  Macedonians,  or  any  ftandard  but  her  own.  With 
fuch  fentiments  and  character,  he  was  naturally  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  a  warm  partifan  of  popular  government ;  while  Pho- 
cion, like  moft  men  of  fenfe  and  worth  in  that  age,  preferred  a  mo- 
derate ariftocracy ;  and  Ifocrates  was  inclined  to  regard  a  well-regu- 
lated monarchy  as  the  beft  of  all  governments  3\ 
appear  in  his  ^n  nis  &*&  fpeeches  before  the  affembly,  Demofthenes  an- 
iirft  pubhc  nounced  himfelf  as  the  minifter  of  the  people  at  larsre,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  awaken  from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to  afTume 

30  See  the  Life  of  Ifocrates,  prefixed  to  my         3I  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  &  Plut.  de  Demoft. 
jranfiaiion  of  his  works.  51  See  his  Nicocles,  Evagoras,  &c. 

tlie 
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the    direction    of    their    own   affairs.      They   had    been  ;  too   long    CJQJ$.?' 

A  A.  A.1  V  ■ 

governed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  few  ambitious  men,  to  the  great  <- — * — -> 
detriment  and  dilgrace  of  the  community.  Firft  an  orator  at  the 
head  of  all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  a  faction  of  three 
or  four  hundred,  availed  themfelves  of  the  floth  and  negligence 
of  a  people  carelefs  of  every  thing  but  pleafure,  to  domineer 
in  the  public  councils,  and  to  become  mafters  of  the  ftate.  From 
confiderations  of  their  prefent  corruption  and  weaknels,  as  well  as  of 
the  defigns  and  commotions  of  neighbouring  powers,  he  advifed 
them  to  forfake  all  diftant  and  romantic  fchemes  of  ambition  ;  and, 
inftead  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  countries,  to  prepare  for 
repelling  the  attacks  that  might  be  made  againft  their  own  domi- 
nions. He  infilled  earneftly  on  a  better  regulation  of  their  finances, 
on  the  retrenching  of  many  fuperfluous  branches  of  expence,  and 
efpecially  on  a  more  equitable  repartition  of  public  burdens,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fortunes  of  individuals ;  which,  though  the  income  of 
the  ftate  had  dwindled  to  four  hundred  talents,  were  actually  more 
confiderable  than  at  any  former  period.  While  the  rich  cheerfully 
paid  their  contributions,  the  poor  mull  be  willing  to  forego  the  bur- 
denfome  gratuities  which  they  derived  from  the  treafury ;  and  all 
mull  be  ready  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  that  the  public  fervice 
might  be  no  longer  betrayed,  or  difgraced,  by  ilrangers  and  merce- 
naries 33. 

Subfequent  events  juftified  the  opinions,  and  enforced  the  counfels  His  firft  Phi- 
of  Demoflhenes.  The  Athenians  were  delivered  from  their  ill- 
grounded  fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld  the  pre- 
parations of  that  monarch  directed  againft  his  rebellious  fubjee~ls. 
The  encroachments  of  Philip  became  continually  more  daring  and 
more  formidable  ;  and  his  recent  attempts  to  feize  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae fhewed  the  neceflity  of  oppoling  him  with  re-united  vigilance 
and  vigour. 

33  Vid.  Oration,  de  Ckfiibus,  &  de  Ordinand.  Republic. 

Vol.  II.  3  K  Iu 
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CHAP.         jn    tU;s   jundure,  fo    favourable    to    awakening   the    activity   of 

XXXIV. 
*— — v '    Athens,  Demofthenes  mounted  the  roftrum  3+  before  any  other  ora- 
tor, apologifing  for  this  forwardnefs  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age,  by  obferving,  "  That  already  the  ufual  fpeakers  had  given  their 
opinions  on  the  fubjedt  of  Philip  ;   and  that,  had  their  advices  been 
ufeful  and  pra&icable,    they  muft  have  precluded  the  neceffity  of 
any  farther  deliberation.     Firft  of  all,  Athenians  !  you  ought  not  to 
defpair ;    no !   not  although  your   affairs   feem   indeed   involved   in 
equal  confufion  and  danger.     For  the  fame  circumftance  which  is 
the  caufe  of  your  pad  misfortunes,  ought  to  furnifh  the  fource  of 
your  prefent  hope.     What  is  that  ?  Your  own  negligence  and  floth, 
not  the   power  of  your  enemies,  have   difordered  the  ftate.     Had 
your  diftrefs  arifen,  notwithflanding  your  utmoft  care  to  prevent  it, 
there  would  then  be  little  hope  of  relief.    But  fince  it  is  occafioned  by 
your  own  mifconduct,  you  need  only  repair  your  errors,  in  order  to 
retrieve  your  affairs.      Confidering  the  weaknefs  of  Athens,  thus  de- 
fpoiled  of  her  dominions,  and  the  ftrength  of  Philip,  which  has  in- 
creafed  immoderately  at  our  expence,  fhould  you  think  him  a  for- 
midable enemy,  you  doubtlefs  think  aright.     Yet  reflect,  Athenians, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  poffeifed  Pydna,  Potidaea,  Methone, 
and  all  the  furrounding  territory  ;  that  the  nations  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, now  fubject  to  Philip,  were  then  independent,  and  pre- 
ferred the  alliance  of  Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.      In  the  infancy  of 
his  fortune,   had  Philip  reafoned  timidly,  as  we  do   now,  '  How 
fhall   I,  deftitute  of  allies,  attack  the   Athenians,    whofe    garrifons 
command  my  frontier  ?'  he  would  not  have  engaged  in  thole  enter- 
prifes  which  have  been  crowned  with  fuch  fignal  fuccefs,  nor  railed 
his  kingdom  to  fuch  an  unexampled  pitch  of  grandeur.     No,  Athe- 
nians !   he  knew  well,  that  towns  and  fortreffes  are  but  prizes  of 

3*  I  have  ufed  that  word,  becaufe  adopted     or  gallery  appropriated  to  the  fpeakers  in  the 
in  our  language  to  exprefs  the  C»f*«,  pulpit     Athenian  aflembly. 

fkill 
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fkill  and  valour  35  propofed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right     ^Wvjv 
to  the  conqueror  ;  that  the   dominions   of  the  abfent  are  feized  by 
thofe   who  take  the  field,  and  the  poffeffions  of  the  negligent  and 
llothful  by  the  vigilant  and  intrepid.     Guided  by  thefe  principles,  he 
has  fubdued,  and  governs  all ;  holding  fome  communities  by  right 
of  conqueft,  and  others  under  the  title  of  allies  ;  for  allies  no  prince 
nor  Mate  can  want,  who  are  not  wanting  to  themfelves.     But  ihould 
you,  Athenians,  imitate  the  example  of  Philip,  and  at  length  rout- 
ing from  your  lethargy,  apply  ferioufly  to  your  intereft,  you  would 
fpeedily  recover  thofe  advantages  which  your  negligence  only  has 
loft.     Favourable  occafions  will  yet  occur  ;  for  you  muft  not  ima- 
gine that  Philip,  like  a  god,  enjoys  his  profperity  for   ever  fixed 
and  immutable  36.     No,  Athenians  !  there  are  who  hate  him,  who 
fear  him,  who  envy  him,  even  among  thofe  feemingly  the  moft  de- 
voted to  his  caufe.     Thefe  are  univerfal  pafiions  from   which  the 
allies  of  Macedon  are  not,  furely,  exempted.     They  have  hitherto 
concealed  them,  finding  no  refource  in  you  ;  but  it  depends  on  your 
councils  to  call  them  into  action.      When,  therefore,  O  my  country- 
men !  when   will  you   exert   your  vigour  ?  when   roufed  by  fome 
event  ?    when  urged  by  fome  necefhty  ?  What  can  be  more  urgent 
than  the  prefent  juncture  ?     To  freemen,  the  moft  neceffary  of  all 
motives  is  the  (hame  of  mifconduct     Or  fay,  will  it  ftill  be  your 
fole  bufinefs  to  faunter  in  the  public  place,  enquiring  after  news  ? 
What  can  be  more  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  fhould  conquer 
Athens,  and  enflave  Greece  ?     Is  Philip   dead  ?    No,  but  in  great 
danger.     How  are  you  concerned  in  thefe  rumours  ?  What  matters 

S!  am'  oi£t»,  a  attyq  a9»»aioi,  tbto  KaKuc  ixi.-    excite  their  emulation  and  ardour.  See  vol.  i. 

V05,    OTt   TZVTCt    [AlV   ET(   UTTStUTa    Ttz.    xuila  a6Xai  Ty       C.  V. 

m7*iui  KH(t.tva.  tt  ji'-a-w.     In  ancient  times  the         36  The  original   is  inimitable  :  ^  yu%  Jt 

figure   had   more   force,  as  well  as  dignity  ;  biu  voju^t'  ixum  ru.  Ttxpvrn  •mirwyswt  ir^ay^ara. 

becaufe   at  the  Olympic,    and  other  facred  abxiara.    Join  the  T«  and  the  TCfay^ara,  the 

oames,    the   fpeftators   were   ufed  to  behold  article  and    the  fubftantive,  and  the  charm 

the  prizes  propofed    to  the  viftors,  xii/iiva  a  will  be  diflblved. 
fiiau,  expofed  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  to 

3K  2  it 
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XXXIV       ll  to  'rou  whether  he  is  ^lck  or  dead,  fince,  if  you  thus  manage  your 

» affairs,  your  folly  will  foon  raife  up  another  Philip37?" 

Mea,u^s  After  this   animated   remonfirance,  Demofthenes  propofes  a  plan 

Demoiihenes   0f  operations   calculated   chiefly  for  defence.      The  Athenians,   he 

for  refilling 

Philip.  obferves,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the  field.     They 

mufi  begin  by  protecting  Olynthus,  and  the  Cherfonefus,  from  his 
incurfions.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  neceffary,  to  raife  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  men  light-armed,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  cavalry, 
which  were  to  be  tranfported  under  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip  had 
his  fleet),  with  all  expedition  to  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Thafos,  and 
Sciathos,  contiguous  to  the  coaft  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  pofted 
in  thofe  iflands,  where  they  would  enjoy  neceffaries  in  abundance, 
the  Athenian  troops  might  avail  themfelves  of  every  favourable  inci- 
dent, to  appear  at  the  firft  fummons  of  their  allies,  and  either  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  or  to  harafs  the  extended,  and, 
in  many  parts,  defencelefs  territory  of  that  people.  Meanwhile, 
preparations  would  be  made  at  home  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  due 
time,  with  more  numerous  forces,  and  with  greater  vigour.  Such 
moderate  propofals  prove  that  Demofthenes  well  underftood  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen.  He  required  that  only  the  fourth  part 
of  the  troops  mould  confift  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  the  immediate 
fupplies  were  only  to  amount  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that 
higher  demands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love  of  pleafure ; 
and  fo  fatally  were  they  funk  in  the  diffipated  amufements  of  the 
city,  that  it  is  probable  the  fmall  armament  propofed  did  not  actually 
fet  fail ;  it  is  certain  that  no  future  preparations  wrere  made  adequate 
to  the  public  fervice. 
Philip  affefts  Tne  profound  policy  of  Philip  foftered  the  lupine  negligence  of 
to  lay  afide      ^js  enernies.      For  more  than  two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Ther- 

his  ambition.  ' 

37  The   fenfe  indeed  of  that  period,    but  t«%ew;  opai  irifa  O.Ai~i7:>  woivnTt,  av  -m*  t'rai 

neither  its  force   nor    its    harmony,    can    be  irfoa^x"r-  T0,S  Vfa-y^aai  •:<.</  »k>"  ao=  ya-f  u";  ma-ra. 

tranflated.      Ttbrr.r.t   it^ra^o.; ;   a  pa.  ha.\   cM.'  tw  Ixvxn    (yp.r,v    tvc-vtm    eswivrui, 

«cOi»ti"  Ti  h  CfM  ^ia^Efii;  x«i  yxo  «»  an;  Ti  Tixdr,,  TV  v^infaii  au.'.'Kitxi. 

mcpylx, 
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mopylxj,  that  crafty  prince  much  confined  himfelf  to  his  dominions,    CHAP. 

,..',..                                                                                               XXXIV. 
and  chieily  to  his  capital,  anxious  to  diftipate  the  clamour  occafioned   ' y > 

by  his  too  great  precipitation  to  feize  the  gates  of  Greece.      In  that 

interval  he  indeed  made  an  expedition  to  chaftife  the  rebellious  fpirit 

of  the  Theffalians.      But  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  at  His  occupn- 

Pella,  and  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  which  he  judged  with  (kill,  Uo,n  duri"g 

r  '  Jo  5    a  Jong  refi- 

and  encouraged  with  munificence.     That  favourite  city  was  adorned  £ence  at 

Pella. 

with  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  The  moft  ingenious  artifts  A-c-  3;o, 
of  Greece  were  fummoned,  by  liberal  rewards,  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
cedon33;  and  men  of  talents39  and  genius,  who  were  too  often  ex- 
pofed  to  envy  and  perfecution  in  the  former  country,  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidft  the  tumult  of  war,  afii- 
duoufiy  cultivated  the  fludies  of  literature  and  eloquence.  In  his 
domeftic  government,  Philip  adminiftered  juftice  with  impartiality, 
liftened  with  condefcenfion  to  the  complaints  of  his  meaneft  fubjecls, 
and  difdaining  the  ceremonious  and  forbidding  pomp  of  tyranny, 
maintained  an  intercourfe  of  viiits  and  entertainments  with  his 
courtiers  and  generals40. 

In  a  prince  fo  refpe&ably  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  His  vices; 
odious  and  deteftable  vices  with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  De- 
mofthenes4' ;  yet  the  brief  defcriptions  occafionally  fketched  by  the 
orator,,  are  filled  up  by  an  ancient  hiftorian,  who  reprefents  the  in- 
famies of  the  life  of  Philip  in  language  well  fitted  to  arraign  the 
horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus.  Could  we  believe  the  acrimony  of 
Theopompus,  a  writer  who  flouriihed  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  by 
whom  he  was  rewarded  and  honoured,  not  perhaps  the  lefs  willingly 
becaufe  he  had  expofed  or  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  father,  Philip 
fullied  his  great  actions  by  the  moft  enormous  and  deteftable  crimes. 

3S  Juftin.  1.  viii.  c.  3.  *°  Plut.  in  Apophth.  &  in  Demofthen.  & 

39  Among  othrr  Greeks  who  lived  at  Philip's  Alexand. 

courtweie.Leolthenes  the  orator, Neoptolemus  4'   Vid.  Demofthen.  e.x  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  5, 

the  poet,  Ari;iodemus  and  Sjtyrus,  celebrated  8,  4S,  66,  &c. 
players.    ^Elchin.  &  Demdii.en.  paffim. 

Alike 
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Alike  avaricious  and  prodigal,  the  wealth  which  he  had  amaffed  by 
injuftice  and  rapacity,  he   diffipated  in  the  moft  flagitious  gratifica- 
tions, and  in  company  with  the  meaneft  and  moft  worthlefs  of  man- 
kind.      His    companions   were   chofen   promifcuoufly  from  Mace- 
donians and  Greeks,  and  efpecially  from  Theffalians,  the  moft  pro- 
fligate  of  the  Greeks,   and   were   admitted   to    his    familiarity   and 
friendfhip  in  proportion  to  their  proficiency  in  the  moft  odious  and 
unnatural  abominations41  that  ever  polluted  the  worft  men  in  the 
moft  corrupt  ages  of  the  world.     We  muft,  doubtlefs,  make  allow- 
ances for  the  gall  of  a  writer,   noted  to  a  proverb  for  feverity.     Yet 
there  is  fufficient  collateral  evidence,  that  Philip's  ftrong  propenfity  to 
low  wit,  obfcenity,  and  drunkennefs,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  buffoons, 
and  parafites,  and  flatterers,  and  all  the  worthlefs  retinue  of  intem- 
perance and  folly.     Thefe  difgraceful  affociates  of  the  prince,  formed, 
in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart,  of  about  eight  hundred  men,  whofe 
gradual    wafte    was    continually   recruited   by   new    members,   who 
either  were,  or  foon  became,  worthy  of  the  old ;  for,  as  we  fhall 
foon  have  occafion  to  relate,  the  whole  band  were  alike  cowardly 
and  profligate. 

41   The   epithets   given   them   by  Theo-  of  Theopompus.     In  his  twenty-fixth  book 

porapus  are,    Bo^poi,  abominabiles ;   and  >w-  he  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.    "Philippum 

■raupoi;   the  laft  word  is  compounded  of  *«,  cum  Theffalos  intemperantes  effe,  ac  lafciva: 

njalde,  and  ra^nc,  taurus;   and  tranflated  in-  petulantifque   vita?  profpiceret,    eorum   con- 

fegnifur  mentulatus,  which  correfponds  to  the  ventus  ac  contubernia  inftituiffe;  iifque   uti 

enormitas membrorumo{x.\ieA\ig\ift.2.n\\\R.or\zns.  placeret  modis  omnibus  fuiffe  conatum,  cum 

The  following  defcription  of  the  friends  of  illis  faltaffe,  commiffatum  fuiffe,   cuivis  libi- 

Philip  is  too  indecent  for  modern  language,  dini  fe  ac  nequitiae  tradidiffe."     A  miftaken 

"  Horum  enim  quidam  jam  viri  barbam  iden-  paffage  of  Diodorus  hat  made  fome  learned 

tidem  radebant  &  vellebantur:  alii  vero  bar-  men  doubt  the  authenticity  of  thefe  defcrip- 

bati  citra  pudorem  viciflim  fe  impudicabant,  tions.     Diodorus  (1.  xvi.  feft.  3.)  fays,  that 

ftupris  intercutibus  fe  flagitantes;  regi  vero  Theopompus  ysy§ap«ai  oktv£i€au?,  ■v.-..;  ™(!r«- 

duo  vel   tres  circumducebantur  qui  pateren-  Tuxon-a  1%  m  ware  haVvmiri ;   "had  written  the 

tur  muliebria,   &    eandem  operam  navarent  hiftory  of  Philip  in  fifty-eight  books,  five  of 

alios   fubagitantes.      Quamobrem   illos  jure  which  differ  in  ftyle  from  the  reft."  Were  we 

.-iliquis    non   amicos  regis,    fed   arnicas    effe  therefore  to  fjppofe  the  five  laft  books  fpu- 

credidiffet,  nee  milites  fed  proftibula  nuncu-  rious   (for   that  is    the  inference  which   has 

paffet,  ingenioquidem  &  natura  fanguinarios,  bee*   drawn),   the  obfervation    of  Diodorus 

moribus  autem    virilia  fcorta,    Sec."     This  would  not  at  all  affeft  the  paffages  above 

paffase  is  quoted  from  the  forty-ninth  book  cited. 

P     S  8  But 
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But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his  private  hours,  he  at    c  **  A  P. 

xxxi  v» 


no  time  loft  fight  of  thofe  great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated 
his  public  adminiftration.  Under  pretence  of  wanting  money  to 
fupply  the  expence  of  his  buildings,  and  other  public  works,  he 
employed  an  expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  times,  and 
which  has  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  threatens  the  fafety  of  thofe 
governments  which  it  was  intended  to  uphold.  The  letting  loofe  of 
the  Delphic  treafures  had  diffufed  near  a  million  fterling  over 
Greece43.  The  unfettled  ftate  of  that  country  rendered  thofe  who 
had  acquired  wealth,  very  uncertain  of  enjoying  it.  With  the  rich 
and  avaricious,  Philip  employed  proper  agents  to  take  up  **  money 
at  high  intereft,  which  procured  him  two  advantages  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind,  the  attaching  to  his  government  and  perfon  a  numerous 
and  powerful  band  of  creditors  ;  and  the  enabling  him  to  pay,  under 
the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore,  without  fufpicion,  the  various  pen- 
fions  and  gratuities  by  which  he  maintained  his  influence  among  the 
orators  and  leading  men  in  the  feveral  republics. 

43  The  Sacred  War  lafted  ten  years,  and  pt,f'*  rctktrra,  "  exceeded  ten   thoufand   ta- 

coft  the  Phocians  ten  thoufand  talents,  near  lents;"    a   prodigious   fum  (confidering  the 

two  millions ;  it  had  already  lafted.  rive  years,  relative  value  of  money  in   thofe  days),  of 

and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  coft  near  the  which  the  fudden  diffuiion  could  not  fail  to 

half  of  that  fum.     Diodor.   I.  xvi.   p.  4;5-  produce  moll  important  confequences. 
He  fays,  that  the  gold  and  filver  dedications         44  Juftin.  viii.  3. 
(which  were  coined  into  money)  vnaf. «W«i»  t« 
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Negligence  and  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenians. — Phi- 
lip's Intrigues  in  Euboea. — Phocion  defeats  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  Eubceans. — Philip  invades  the  Olynthian 
Territory. — Demofhenes's  Orations  in  favour  of  the 
Olynthians. — Expedition  of  Chares.  —  Philip  takes 
Olynthus. — Celebrates  the  Feflival  of  the  Mufes  at 
Dium. — Commits  naval  Depredations  o?i  Attica.-* — 
His  Embaffy  to  Athens. — 'The  Athe?tian  Embaffy  to 
Philip. — CharaBer  of  the  Ambaffadors. — Their  Con- 
ference with  the  King. — Differently  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  AJfembly. — Philip's  Conquefls  in  Thrace. — 
The  PhocianWar. — Negotiations. — Philip 's  Intrigues. 
- — Decree  of  the  Amphi&yons  agai?ifl  Phocis. — Exe- 
cuted by  Philip. — Macedon  acknowledged  the  principal 
Member  of  the  AmphiEiyonic  Council. 


CHAP.    ZT1HE   Athenians,   deceived    by   the   inactivity  of  the    king  of 

XXXV  §  • 

, ^__1^     ■*-      Macedon,    indulged    themfelves,    without   referve,    in    their 

frfcfiKen-6     favourite    amufements.      Their    confederates,    the  Phocians,    were 
tioufnefs  of     abandoned ;   the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they  might  well  have 

the  Athe-  k  jo 

nians.  confidered    themfelves    as    principals,    was    negle&ed.      Magiflrates 

evil  4.'  and  people  feemed   only  attentive   to  regulate   public  feftivals  and 

proceffions,  and  to  afcertain  the  refpe&ive  merit  of  dramatic  poets 

and  performers.     The  fund  originally  intended  for  the  exigencies 

of 
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of  war,  "had  already  been  appropriated  to  the  theatre  ;  and  a  law  was    CJI£tP' 

now  enacted,  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the    ' »  ■     ' 

multitude,  rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  propofe  altering  this  un- 
exampled and  moft  whimfical  deftination.  It  was  in  vain  for  De- 
mofthenes  to  refill:  the  popular  torrent.  He  was  oppofed  and  over- 
come by  Eubulus  and  Demades,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  talents 
that  might  have  adorned  his  country,  condefcended  to  fell  its  interefts 
to  the  public  enemy. 

Born  in  the  loweft  condition  of  life,  Demades  retained  the  vices  Juflified  hy 
of  his  birth;  and  always  difcovered  that  fordid  fpirit,  and  Weltered 
in  thofe  brutal  exceffes,  which  "betray  the  want  of  early  culture. 
Yet  the  acutenefs  of  his  apprehenfion,  the  ftrength  of  his  reafon 
and  memory,  and,  above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel  even 
•Demofthenes "  himfelf,  raifed  him  to  a  confpicuous  rank  in  the 
aflembly ;  and  it  being  his  bufinefs,  as  the  hireling  of  Philip,  to 
fail  along  with  the  ftream  of  popular  frenzy,  which  the  patriotifm 
of  his  rival  endeavoured  to  ftruggle  with,  and  to  ftem,  he  pofieffed 
a  free  and  ample  fcope  for  exercifmg  his  abilities. 

The  people   of  Athens  triumphed    in   the   victory  of  perfidious  phijj  >s  ift 
demagogues   over   the    wifeft  and  beft   of  their  fellow-citizens,   or  p'?ues 
father  over  the  laws  and  conflitution  of  their  country,  when  Philip  Olymp. 

cvii.  4. 

began  to  play  thofe  batteries  which  he  had  patiently  raifed  with  A.  C.  349, 
fuch  (kill  and  fecrecy.  The  ifland  of  Eubcea,  which  he  called  the 
fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  firft  object  of  his  attack.  Since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thebans,  of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice,  the 
Athenians  had  prel'erved  their  interefl:  in  the  ifland,  where  they 
maintained  a  fmall  body  of  troops.  The  different  cities,  however, 
enjoyed  the  independent  government  of  their  own  laws ;  they  ap- 
pointed their  own   magiflrates  ;   they  fometimes   made  war  againfl: 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demofthsn. 

Vor..  II.  3  L  each 
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C  H  A  P.    each   other :   and   feparately    afutmed   the   prerogatives   of  fres  and 

XXXV.  .  . 

v____^~ -j  fovereign  (rates,  while  they  all  collectively  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence on  Athens.  Such  political  arrangements  made  room  for 
the  intrigues  of  Philip.  He  fomented  their  civil  difcord  ;  gained 
partifans  in  each  city ;  and,  at  length,  under  colour  of  protecting  his 
allies,"landed  feveral  Macedonian  battalions  in  the  -ifland*. 
Danger  to  Matters  were  foon  difpofed  to  his  wifh.     The  Macedonians  were 

Athenian  in-  allowed  to  occupy  the  rnoft  advantageous  pofts.  The  Athenian  party 
in  and 'was  exclaimed  and  threatened;  but  Plutarch,  the  leader  of  that  party,  was 
expofed ;  gained  to  the  interefts  of  Philip,  and  demanded  auxiliaries  from  Athens, . 
only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Demofthenes, 
who  alone  penetrated  this  dark  fcheme  of  villainy,  entreated  and  con- 
jured his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence  in  Plutarch.  But  he  was 
lingle  in  his  opinion.  The  confidants  of  Philip  were  true  to  their 
mafter,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition.  The  friends  of  their 
country  were  eager  to  fave  the  ifle  of  Eubcea,  and  the  capricious  multi- 
tude, ever  in  extremes,  ruihcd  with  as  much  impetuofity  to  an  enter- 
prife  intended  for  their  ruin,  as  they  had  long  fhewn  backwardnefs  to 
engage  in  every  other3.  The  promptitude  and  vigour  of  their  prepa- 
rations much  exceeded  the  expectation,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears, 
of  the  Macedonian  faction.  But  the  latter  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat; 
nor  could  they  forefee  the  confequences  that  happened,  fo  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained  a  decifive  victory, 
not  by  the  ftrength  of  their  arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's, 
but  by  the  wife  choice  of  a  general, 
from  which  The  confummate  prudence  of  Phocion,  who,   on  his   arrival   in 

Skated  by"     Eubcea,  found  things  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  had  been  reprefente.d, 
Phocion.         rifked  no  chance  of  defeat,  and  loft  no  opportunity  of  advantage*. 
Having  chofen  a  favourable  poft,  which  was  on  all  fides  furrounded 
by  broken  and  uneven  ground,  he  defpifed  the  clamours  of  his  men> 

2  iEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  &  Demoflh.  de        3  Demofth.  de  Pace. 
Falfa  Legation.  &  de  Pace.  4  Plutarch,  in  Phocion. 

and 
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and  the  infults  of  the  enemy.    The  treacherous  Plutarch  was  quickly    CHAP. 

.  .         xxxv. 

defeated  in   a  mock  battle,  in  which  he   fell  back  on  the  Athenian    v.,  .-v~,.-> 

cavalry,  who   fled  in   diforder  to    the  camp  of  Phocion.     The  Eu- 
bceans  and  Macedonians  purfued  with  a   rafh  and  intemperate  ar- 
dour ;    and,    elated   with  victory,    and   confident  in  their  fuperior 
numbers,   prepared  to  affail   the   camp.      The   general,  meanwhile, 
performed  a  facrifice,   which   he  ftudioufly  prolonged,   either  from 
religion  or  policy,  until  he  beheld  the  diforder  of  the  aflailants,  em- 
barrafled  by  the  unequal   ground,  and  by  their  own  rafhnefs.     He  He  defeats 
then  commanded  his  men  to  ftand  to  their  arms,  and  fallying  from  nj^ns  ^  ° 
his  entrenchments  with   intrepid  valour,  increafed  the  confufion  of  Eubaea"s- 
the   enemy,    who   were   repelled  with  great  flaughter  towards  the 
plain  which  they  had  at  firft  occupied.     The  activity  of  Cleophanes, 
who  had  rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry,  rendered  the  vic- 
tory complete.     The  remains  of  the  vanquiiheu   took  refuge  in  the 
fortrefs   of   Zeratra,  in  the   northern    corner  of  the  iiland,  which, 
being   attacked,  made  a  feeble    refinance s.     The   garrifon    furren- 
dered;    but  Phocion  reftored  all   the  Eubceans  to    liberty,    left    the 
people   of  Athens,  inflamed   by  their  popular  leaders,    might  treat 
them  with  that  cruelty,  which,  on  a  limilar  occafion,  they  had  in- 
flicted on  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Mitylene'6.      Having  fpent  a  few 
weeks  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  ifland,  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  his  fhips  drawn   up  in  line  of  battle,  their  ftems  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  the  found  of  martial 
mufic.      His  fellow-citizens   received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy  ; 
but    their    imprudence    did    not  allow    them    to    reap  the  fruits    of 
his  fuccefs,     Molofius,  an  obfeure  ftranger,  was  appointed,  by  ca- 
bal, to  command  the  troops  left  in   the  ifland  ;    and  Philip,  having 
renewed  his  intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the  fame  dexterity,  and 
met  with  better  fuccefs  7. 

5  Plur.  in  Phocion.  6  See  above,  vol.  i.  c.  xv;.  pp.  557,  &  feqq. 

7  Plut.  in  Phocion, 

3  L    2  It 
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CHAP.         it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demofthenes  followed  the  ftandard 

XXXV.  ;    ■ 

< 1    of  Phocioa  to  Euboea,  though  he  had  ftrongly  difapproved  the  ex- 

hanour  of  pedition.  Both  he  and  his  rival  iEfchines,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon 
and^fchi"  nave  occafion  to  ipeak  more  fully,  ferved  in  the  cavalry.  De- 
nes m  the       mofthenes  was   reproached  with    being   the   iirft   who  delerted  his 

bat.le.  l  ° 

rank,  and  among  the  laft  who  returned  to   the  charge.     iEfchines 

behaved  with  diflinguifhcd  gallantry,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 

appointed  by  Phocion   to   carry  home  the  firft.  intelligence  of  th.2 

victory \ 

Philip  in-  Philip's   difappointmcnt   in   Eubcea  only  ftimulated  his    activity. 

ritory  of         Kis  toils  were  fpread  fo  widely  all  around  him,  that  when  one  part 

oiynchus.       failed  he  could  catch  his  prey  in  another.     The  Olynthians,  againft 

cvii.  4.  whom   he   feemed   to    have    long  forgotten    his    refentment,    were 

A.  C.  349.  _  v-        .       .  .  . 

aftonilhed  to  oblerve  that   leveral  of  their  citizens  grew  rich  and 

great  in  a  manner  equally  hidden  and  unaccountable  ;.  that  they  en- 
larged their  poffeflions,  built  ftately  palaces,  and  difplayed  a  degree 
of  magnificence  and  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal  re- 
public. The  unexpected  invaiion  of  Philip  revealed  the  myftery. 
A  confiderable  party  had  grown  wealthy  by  betraying  the  fecrets,  es> 
pofing  the  weaknefs,  and  foftering  the  ill-timed  fecurity  of  their  coun- 
try 8.  Their  influence  at  home  had  recommended  them  to  Philip, 
and  the  wages  of  their  iniquity  had  increafed  that  influence.  It 
would  not  probably  have  been  difficult  to  prove  their  treafon,  but  it 
feemed  dangerous  to  puniffi  it ;  and  the  Olynthians  were  more  im- 
mediately concerned  to  repel  the  open  ravagers  of  their  territory. 
The  Olyn-  In  this  emergency  they  trufied  not  to  their  domeftic  forces  of  ten 
pioretheaid  thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe ',  but  fent  an  embafly  to 
Athens,  inveighing  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  againft  Philip,  who  had 
firft  courted,  then  deceived,  and  at  laft  invaded  and  attacked  them; 
and  craving  afliftance  from- the  Athenians,  in  confequence  of  the  al- 

7  .Efchin.  de  Falu  Legatione,  &  Demoft.         *  Demetthen.  Olynth.  paffim. 
in  Midiam.  *  Demolth.  de  Falfa  Legatione. 

liance 


of  Athens. 
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u'ance  formerly  concluded  between  the  two  republics,  to  defeat  the    CXxxv^' 

defigns  of  a  tyrant  equally  daring  and  perfidious.  ' *-—-* 

Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken  the  caufe  of  Olyn-  State  of 
thus,  Philip  would   have  been  expofed  a  fecond  time  to  the  danger  Athens, 
which  he  had  eluded  with   fo  much  addrefs  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.     Thebes  was  employed  and  exhaufted  in  the  Phocian  war; 
the  grandeur  of  Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles  had 
degenerated;  the  inferior  dates  extended  not  their  views  of  policy 
beyond  their  refpective   diflricls.     But  the  Athenians,  recently  fuc- 
cefsful  in  Eubcea,  and   reinforced  by  the  ftrength  and  refentment  of 
luch  a  republic   as  Olynthus,  might  have   ftill   rendered   themfelves 
formidable  to  the  public   enemy,  efpecially  as  at  this  juncture  the 
rebellious  humours  of  the  Theflalians  broke  out  afreih,  and  led  them 
capricioufiy  to  oppofer  with    as   much   eagernefs   as   they  had  often 
helped  to  promote,  the  intereft  of  Macedon.    But  to  compenfate  thefe 
unpromifing  circumftances,  Philip  poffeffed  ftrenuous  abettors  of  his 
power  within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olynthus ;    and  his  garrifons 
actually  commanded   the   principal    polls  in  ThelTaly.     Above   all, 
the  indolence  and  vices  of  his  enemies  were  mofl  favourable  to  his 
caufe.     The  late   fuccefs   in  Eubcea,  which  mould  have  animated  a 
brave  and  generous  people  to  new  exertions  and  dangers,  only  re- 
plunged  the  Athenians  into  a  flothful  fecurity.     While  they  enjoyed 
their  theatrical  entertainments,  their  mows  and  feflivals,  and  all  the 
eafe  and  luxury  of  a  city  life,,  they  were  little  inclined  to  engage  in 
any  enterprife,  that  might  difturb  the  tranquil  courfe  of  their  plea- 
fures.     In  this  difpofition  they  were  encouraged  by  their  perfidious 
orators,  who  ftrongly  exhorted  them  to  beware  of  involving  them- 
felves in  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  or  of  provoking  the  refentment 
of  a  prince  whofe   power  they  were  unable  to  refift,     The   orator 
Demades  particularly  diftinguifhed  his  zeal  in  the  Macedonian  inte- 
refl ;  advifing  an  abfolute  and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the 
Olynthian  ambaffadors, 

Demofthenes 
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CxxxvP'         Demofthenes  at  length  arofe,  and  as  the  defign  of  calling  the  af- 
i . — t    fembly   had  been  already    explained,    entered    immediately  on  the 

Firft  oration  .  1(J  . 

ofDemofthe-  queltion  under  deliberation.  On       many  occaiions,  Athenians ! 

ofthe  aV°Ur  nave  tne  goc^s  declared  their  favour  to  this  ftate,  but  never  more  ma- 
Olynthians.     nifeftiy  tnan  m  the  prefent  juncture.     That  enemies  mould  be  raifed 
to  Philip,  on  the  confines  of  his  territory,  enemies  not  contemptible  in 
power,  and,  which  is  more  important,  fo  determined  on  the  war, 
that  they  regard  every  accommodation  with  Macedon,  firft  as  infi- 
dious,  next  as  the  deftruction   of  their  country,  can  be  afcribed  to 
nothing  lefs  than  the  bountiful  interpofition  of  heaven.     With  every 
thing  elfe  on  our  fide,  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourfelves ;  let  us  not 
be  reproached  with  the  unfpeakable  infamy  of  throwing  away,  not  only 
thofe  cities  and   territories   which  we  inherited  from  our  anceftors, 
but  thofe  occafions  and  alliances  offered  us  by  fortune  and  the  gods. 
To  infift  on  the  power  and  greatnefs  of  Philip  belongs  not  to'the 
prefent  fubjecl.     He  has  become  great  through  your  fupine  neglect, 
and  the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becomes  you  to  punifh.     Such 
topics  are   not  honourable  for  you  :    I  wave  them    as  fuperfluous, 
having  matter  more  material  to  urge.     To  call  the  king  of  Mace- 
don perjured  and  perfidious,  without  proving   my  affertions,  would 
be  the  language  of  infult  and  reproach.      But  his  own  actions,  and 
not  my  refentment,  Ihall  name  him  ;  and  of  thefe  I  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  fpeak  for  two  reafbns  ;  firft,  that  he  may  appear,  what  he 
really  is,  a  wicked  man  ;    and,  fecondly,  that  the  weak  minds  who 
are  intimidated  by  his  power  and  refourccs,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them  are  now  all  exhaufted,  and  that  his 
ruin  is  at  hand.     As  to   myfelf,  Athenians  !    I  lhould  not  only  fear 

10  I  mean  nota  tranflation  or  Demofthenes.  #  one  of  the  few  Greek  writers  that  has  been 
The  inferting  his  fpeeches  entire  wouM  de-  tranflated,  as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  fays  in  his 
itroy  the  humble  uniformity  of  this  hifto-  Phllofophic&I  Enquiries,  by  competent  per- 
ineal work,  with  the  defign  of  which  it  fons  :  Drs.  Leland  and  Francis,  in  Englirtl ; 
would  be  inconfillent  to  t  ran  (bribe  what  the  Mr.  Tourrei]  and  the  Abbe  Auger,  in 
orator  found  it  necefTary  to  fay,  repeat,  and  French  ;  and  the  Abbe  Cefarotti,  in  Italian, 
enforce    fo    often.      Befides,  Den-.oilhenes  is 

5  but 
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but  admire  Philip,  had  he  attained  his  prefent  height  of  grandeur  by  C  H  A  P. 
honourable  and  equitable  means.  But  after  the  mod  ferious  exami- 
nation I  find,  that  at  fird  he  feduced  our  fimplicity  by  the  flattering 
promife  of  Amphipolis ;  that  he  next  furprifed  the  friendfliip  of 
Olynthus  by  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidcea ;  that,  laftly,  he  enflaved 
the  Theflalians,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from 
tyrants.  In  one  word,  with  what  community  hath  he  treated  which 
hath  not  experienced  his  fraud  ?  Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he 
not  fhamelefsly  betrayed  ?  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  thofe  who 
promoted  his  elevation,  becaufe  they  thought  him  their  friend,  will, 
continue  to  fupport  it,  when  they  find  him  a  friend  to  his  own  in- 
tered  alone?  Impoflible!  When  confederacies  are  formed  on  the 
principles  of  common  advantage  and  affection,  each  member  fhares 
the  toils  with  alacrity ;  all  perfevere ;  fuch  confederacies  endure. 
But  when  worthleffnefs  and  lawlefs  ambition  have  raifed  a  fingle 
man,  the  flighted  accident  overthrows  the  unliable  edifice  of  his  gran- 
deur. It  is  not,  No !  Athenians !  it  is  not  poflible  to  found  a  lading 
power  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  perjury.  Thefe  may  fucceed  for  a 
while ;  but  time  reveals  their  weaknefs.  For,  as  in  a  houfe,  a  fhip,  and 
in  dructures  of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and  lower  parts  fliould  be 
firm  and  folid,  fo  the  grounds  and  principles  of  actions  fhould  be  jud 
and  true.     But  fuch  qualities  belong  not  to  the  actions  of  Philip". 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  fearlefs  of  confequences,  you  ought 
to  aflid  Olynthus  with  the  utmod  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  dif- 
patch    an   embafly   to    the   TheiTalians,    to    inflame    their   hodility. 

"  The  important,    though    trite  proverb,  onxpu   Z£Ma.v  xTr,aa?oxS  aU«  ta   -roiavra  eij 

that  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private  tranf-  pit  attai,  xai  S(ax<"  Xi°"">  **Tixit'  xat  <?$<>$e<*  • 

actions,  "  honefty  is  the   belt  policy,"    was  yt  i^cWeh  im  -raij  Eton:™,   av  tvx>>'  tw  xpciw  Se 

never  exprefied,  perhaps,   with  fuch  dignity,  ipapTai,  xai  7n5-i  avrx.  xcnxffii.  uo-ir^  yap  oixiaj, 

as  in  the  following  words  of  Demofthenes:  oifiai,  xai  otAmu,   km   ran  aU«  tuv  toiutot  t* 

Irav  ^.ev  ya.g   vii    iwHiia.%  Ta  7r£«y(«.«Ta  c-vfrl9   xai  xzruOtv  i&xvfjraTx   sivsa  hi,  yru  xou  Turn  Trgct^iui 

•zaat  txutci  o'vfiffogn  "015  fx:r£%«i7i   tu   ffoTiEfiK,   xu.i  T»;   aiXx^    >iat  Ta5    i/ToiWetj    kTvuSeij  «ai  ^ixaiaf 

ffVp/lTOJIW,       7lC'.i     fygllV      ~3£      O'Vp'pr^Z',       XC'.l      jXEVEU        EWai  7TfQCrr,)Ul'     T8T0    01  UK  in  VVV  IV  TOlt;  ITcTT^CiyiAlllOli 

ihxtxri  hi  KiOjwn-t,/  ; --_.»  01  ex  7r?vEovE|ia{  tki  uaiti^    *iW7ra.  Demoithen.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth.  ii. 
bto?,  urxvcfr,,  ii  Tr^i-vr,  w(<Q<patri.:,  km  [mx.^q>  irraurfiat    p.  7th,  in  the  common  but  incorredt  edition. 

airccsTx  unxumas,  xx\  hahvaiv.  a  ya%  in,  01  uiOqif      01  WolnUS. 

'  ASli»«IOI,     UO.liiitTU    XUl      liriOgKXtTX    KM    ■^iV0ujil»0tt 

But 
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XXXV  But  take  care,  Athenians!  that  your  ardour  evaporate  not  in  resolu- 
tions and  decrees.  Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions  ;  prepare  to 
take  the  field ;  fhow  yourfelves  in  earneft,  and  you  will  foon  dif- 
cover  not  only  the  hollow  faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the  in- 
ternal and  concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon  itfelf.  That  kingdom  has 
emerged  from  obfcurity  amidft  the  contefts  of  neighbouring  ftates, 
during  which  the  fmalleft  weight,  put  into  either  fcale,  is  fufficient 
to  incline  the  balance.  But,  in  itfelf,  Macedon  is  inconfiderable 
and  weak,  and  its  real  weaknefs  is  increafed  by  the  fplendid,  but 
ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip.  For  the  king  and  his  fubje&s  are 
actuated  by  very  different  fentiments.  Domineered  by  ambition,  he 
disregards  eafe  and  fafety ;  but  his  fubjecls,  who  individually  have 
little  ihare  in  the  glory  of  his  conquefts,  are  indignant,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  one  man,  they  fhould  be  haraffed  by  continual  warfare, 
and  withdrawn  from  thofe  occupations  and  purfuits,  which  afford 
the  comforts  and  happinefs  of  private  life.  On  the  great  bodv  of 
his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can  have  no  reliance  j  nor,  what- 
ever may  be  faid  of  their  valour  and  difcipline,  can  he  depend  more 
en  his  mercenaries-  For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of  undoubted 
veracity,  who  has  juft  arrived  from  Macedon,  that  none  of  Philip's 
guards,  even  thofe  whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate,  but  de- 
ceitful names  of  companions,  and  fellow-foldiers,  can  merit  his 
efteem,  without  incurring  his  hatred  and  perfecution.  Such  is  the 
intolerable  jealoufy,  fuch  the  malignant  envy,  which  crowns  the 
other  odious  vices  of  this  monfter,  who,  defying  every  fentiment  of 
virtue  and  decency,  drives  from  his  prefence  all  who  fhudder,  all  who 
are  difgufted,  at  the  mod  unnatural  enormities,  and  whofe  court  is  con- 
tinually crowded  by  buffoons,  parafites,  obfeene  poets,  and  drunkards ; 
wretches  who,  when  drunk,  will  dance,  but  fuch  dances  ,:  as 
modefty   dare  not   name.     Slight  and  trivial  as  thefe  matters  may 

11  The  xo$x>j(tixoc.    Demofth.   p.  S.    Vid.     it  appears   that  Demoflhenes's  delicacy  was 
Schol.  ad  Ariftoph.  in  nubib.     From  the  de-     merely  complimentaJ. 
fcription  above  given  of  Athenian  manners, 

to 
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to  fome  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worthleflhefs  of  Philip,  and  an-    cJvA-P" 

AAA  V« 

nounce  the  infelicity  which  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defects  v— -»—  -* 
of  his  character  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  profperity'3;  but  when 
misfortune  happens,  his  native  deformity  will  appear.  For  it  is 
eafy  to  prove  that,  as  in  the  bodily  frame,  men,  during  the  feafon 
of  health,  are  infenfible  of  what  is  weak  and  difordered  in  their  con- 
flitutions,  which  imperfections  are  immediately  felt  on  the  firft  ap- 
proach of  ficknefs ;  fo  the  glory  of  foreign  conqueft  conceals  the 
vices  and  defects  of  republics  and  monarchies  ;  but  let  calamity 
happen,  let  the  war  be  carried  to  their  frontiers,  and  thofe  hitherto 
latent  evils  immediately  become  manifeft. 

"  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians!  who  thinks  that  Philip 
is  a  formidable  enemy,  becauie  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune'4  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  Fortune  alone  domineers 
in  human  affairs.  Yet  could  you  be  perfuaded  to  do  but  the  fmalleft 
part  of  your  duty,  I  would  greatly  prefer  your  fortune  to  Philip's ; 
for  you,  furely,  have  better  reafon  to  truft  in  the  afliftance  of 
Heaven.  But  we  remain,  I  think,  inactive,  hefitating,  delaying, 
and  deliberating,  while  our  enemy  takes  the  field,  braving  feafons 
and  dangers,  and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage.  And  if 
the  indolent  and  carelefs  are  abandoned  by  their  belt  friends,  can  we 
expect  that  the  gods,  however  favourable,  fhould  afiift  us,  if  we  will 
not  help  ourfelves?" 

The  people  of  Athens,  animated  to  their  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  The  extra- 
by  Demofthenes,  and  feduced,  on    the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  JedSnof 
Philip "   and    their    own   deceitful    paflions,    imprudently  fleered  a  Chares- 
middle  courfe,  which,  in  public  affairs,  is  often  the  moft  dangerous. 
Convinced  that  the  prefervation  of  Olynthus  was  the  beft  fafeguard 

13  Secundz  ;es  mire  funt  vitiis  obtentui.  die  difpenfations  of  Providence;  and,  by 
Salluft.  good  Fortune,  the  Favour  of  Heaven. 

'*  From  what  is  faid  below,  it  appears  ,s  Philochorus  in  Dionyf.  Epift.  ad  Am- 
that,  by  Fortune,  Demofthenes  here  means  .  monium, 

Vol.  II,  3  M  of 
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CHAP.    0f  Attica,  yet,  unwilling  to  tear  themfelves  from  their  beloved  plea- 

XXXV. 

\-  -„ >    fures,  they  determined  to  fend  Chares,  with  a  fleet  and  two  thou- 

fand  mercenaries,  to  the  affiftance  of  their  allies.  This  commander, 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  but  the  difgrace  of  his  country 
and  of  his  profeffion'6,  fhewed  no  folicitude  to  protect  the  depen- 
dencies of  Olynthus,  which  fucceffively  fubmitted  to  the  Mace- 
donian arms.  To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  troops,  he  made  a 
defcent  on  the  fertile  coaft  of  Pallene',  where,  falling  in  with  eight 
hundred  men  commanded  by  Audams,  called  the  friends  of  Philip, 
he  obtained  over  thofe  contemptible  cowards  an  eafy  and  ludicrous 
victory,  which  ferved  only  to  amufe  the  comic  poets  of  the  times. 
Having  gained  this  advantage,  Chares  became  unwilling  to  try  his 
fortune  in  any  feverer  conflict ;  and  difdaining,  as  he  affected,  to 
follow  the  motions  of  Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boaftful,  and  voluptuous  Audsus'7;  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquished,  but  with  the  fum  of  fixty 
talents,  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Phocians,  who  were  actually 
in  alliance  with  Athens  '8. 
Philip  be-  The  thoughtlefs    multitude,   who  judged    of  the   expedition  of 

thus"  >  '  Chares  by  the  expenfive  pomp  with  which  he  entertained  them  at 
his  return,  talked  extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and  chaftifing 
the  infolence  of  Philip  *9,  when  a  fecond  embafly  arrived  from 
Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  had  been  fhut  up  within 
their  walls ;  they  had  loft  Stagyra,  Miciberna,  Torone,  cities  of 
considerable  ftrength,  befides  many  inferior  towns,  which,  on  the 
iirft  appearance  of  Philip,  were  forward  to  receive  his  bribes,  and  to 
open  their  gates";  and  this  fhameful  venality,  in  places  well  pro- 
vided for  defence,  made  the  king  of  Macedon  obferve  to  his  generals, 
that  he  would  thenceforth  confider  no  fortrefs  as  impregnable,  which 

16  Timotheus  faid  of  him,  "  that  he  was     nicknamed  aXucrgvur,  the  co  k.     .Athen:cus, 
fitter  to  carry  the  baggage,  than  to  command     ].  xii.  p.  534..  '*  Athensus,  ibid. 

an  army."    Plut.  in  Apophth.  "  Demoithen.  Olynth.  ii. 

17  Among   his    contemporaries,    he   was         "  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p.  450. 

could 
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could  admit  a  mule  laden  with  money2'.     Dejected  by  continual    CHAP. 

XXX  V  * 

loffes,  the  Olynthians  turned  their  thoughts  to  negociation,  that  they  '—  -v—.-j 
might  at  Ieaft  amufe  the  invader  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fuc- 
cours,  Philip  penetrated  their  defign,  and  dexteroufly  turned  their 
arts  againft  them ;  affecting  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  propofals,  but 
meanwhile  continuing  his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within  forty 
ftadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of  two  things  one  was  necef- 
fary,  either  they  muft  leave  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedon ".  This  ex- 
plicit declaration  from  an  enemy,  who  often  flattered  to  deftroy,  but 
who  might  always  be  believed  when  he  threatened,  convinced  the 
Olynthians  of  what  they  had  long  fufpe&ed,  that  their  utter  ruin 
was  at  hand.  They  endeavoured  to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  a 
vigorous  fally,  in  which  their  cavalry,  commanded  by  Apollonides, 
particularly  fignalifed  their  valour13.  But  they  were  repulfed  by 
fuperior  numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 

In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  the  ambaffadors  failed  for  Athens ;  and  Second  em- 
.  .  .  bafly  to 

having  arrived  there,  found,  to  their  utter  aftonilhment,  the  multi-  Athens. 

tude  ftill  enjoying  the  imaginary  triumph  of  Chares.  This  com- 
mander, who  chiefly  owed  his  credit  to  the  alcendant  of  fuperficial 
qualities  over  the  undifcerning  folly  of  the  people,  was  a  warm  and 
active  partilan  of  democracy,  and  as  fuch  viewed,  even  by  De- 
mofthenes,  with  too  partial  eyes.  The  orator,  befides,  well  knew 
that  the  irregular,  ufelefs,  or  deftru&ive  operations  of  the  Athenian 
arms  ought  not  always  to  be  charged  on  the  mifconduct  of  the  ge- 
neral..- The  troops  were  always  ill  paid  ;  fometimes  not  paid  at  all; 
and  therefore  difobedient  and  mutinous.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  to 
controul,  they  often  controuled  their  leaders;  their  refolutions  were 
prompt   and  ungovernable ;    when  they  could    not   perfuade    they 

11   Plutarch.  Diodorus,  p.  451,  relates  the  more    by  gold    than    by   arms.      Diodorus, 

matter    fomewhat    differently.      But    he   ac  p.  450. 

knowledges  that  the  king  of  ?.!acedon  boaft-         "  Demofthen.   Philipp.  in. 
ed  that   he  had    augmented   his  dominions         a3  Id.  ibid. 

3  M  2  threatened ; 
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CHAP. 

XXXV. 


The  de- 
mands of  the 
Olynthians 
again  en- 
forced by 
Demofthe- 
nes. 


threatened  ;    and  compelled  even  prudent  commanders  to  meafures 
wild,  ruinous,  and  difhonourable. 

Demofthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook  to  fecond  the  de- 
mands of  Olynthus,  waved  all  accufation  againft  particular  perfons. 
After  endeavouring  to  reprefs  the  vain  confidence  of  his  country- 
men, which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  Chares, 
and  the  venal  breath  of  corrupt  orators,  he  defcribes  the  real  danger 
of  their  allies,  which  he  perfuades  them  to  regard  as  their  own. 
The  crifis  was  now  arrived  ;  and  if  they  neglected  the  prefent  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  their  engagements  to  Olynthus,  they  muft 
foon  be  obliged  to  meet  Philip  in  Attica.  He  reminds  them  of  the 
various  occafions,  which  they  had  already  loft,  of  repelling  this  ra- 
pacious tyrant,  this  hoftile  barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and 
violence,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  fufficiently  reproachful. 
"  But  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  public  fpeaker  to  ad- 
vife,  not  to  upbraid.  We  wifh  to  aftift  the  Olynthians,  and  we  will  aflift 
them  ;  but  inform  us  how  our  aid  may  be  rendered  moft  effectual. 
Appoint  magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  infpection  of  your  laws  j 
not  to  enact  new  laws  ;  they  are  already  too  numerous  ;  but  to  re- 
peal thofe  whofe  ill  effects  you  daily  experience  ;  I  mean  the  laws 
relating  to  the  theatrical  funds  (thus  openly  I  declare  it),  and  fome 
about  the  foldiery.  By  the  firft  the  foldier's  pay  is  confumed,  as 
theatrical  expences,  by  the  ufelefs  and  inactive ;  the  fecond  fcreen 
from  juftice  the  coward  who  declines  the  fervice,  and  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Till  thefe 
laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any  man  will  urge  your  true  in- 
tereft,  fince  his  honeft  zeal  muft  be  repaid  with  deftruction."  After 
infilling  ftill  farther  on  this  delicate  and  dangerous  fubject,  De- 
mofthenes probably  obferved  difpleafure  and  refentment  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  hearers,  and  then  (as  his  cuftom  was)  artfully  turn- 
ing the  difcourfe  :    "  I  fpeak  thus,  not  with  a  view  to  give  offence, 

for 
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for  I  am  not  fo  mad  as  without  neceflity  to  offend ;  but  becaufe  I  CHAP, 
think  it  the  duty  of  a  public  fpeaker  to  prefer  your  intereft  to 
your  pleafure.  Such  were  the  maxims  and  conduct  (you  your- 
felves  know  it)  of  thofe  ancient  and  illuftrious  orators  whom  all 
unite  to  praife,  but  none  venture  to  imitate  ;  of  the  virtuous  Arifti- 
des,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles,  and  of  him  whofe  name  I+  I  bear.  But 
fince  minifters  have  appeared  who  dare  not  addrefs  the  affembly,  till 
they  have  firft  cotifulted  you  about  the  counfels  which  they  ought  to 
give,  who  afk,  as  it  were,  What  (hall  I  propofe  ?  What  fhall  I  ad- 
vife  ?  In  what,  Athenians  !  can  I  do  you  pleafure  ?  the  fweet 
draught  of  flattery  has  concealed  a  deadly  poifon ;  our  ftrength  is 
enervated,  our  glory  tarnifhed,  the  public  beggared  and  difgraced, 
while  thofe  fmooth-tongued  declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and 
fplendour  *5.  Confider,  Athenians  !  how  briefly  the  conduct  of  your 
anceftors  may  be  contrafted  with  your  own  ;  for  if  you  would  pur- 
fue  the  road  to  glory  and  happinefs,  you  need  not  foreign  in- 
structors :  it  will  be  fufEcient  to  follow  the  example  of  thole  from 
whom  you  are  defcended.  The  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom 
the  orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with  that  indulgence  to 
which  you  are  accuftomed,  held,  with  general  confent,  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Greece  for  fixty-five  years IS ;  depofited  above  ten  thou- 
fand  talents  in  the  citadel ;  kept  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that  Sub- 
jection which  a  Barbarian  owes  to  Greece  ;  erected  many  and  illuf- 
trious  trophies   of  the    exploits  which  their    own  valour   had   at-- 

1+  Demollhenes,  who  afted  fuch  a  diftin-  nes   himfelf   allows    this  :    the    orators,    he 

guifhed  part  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.     See  fays,  dare  not  addrefs  the  people  now  with 

above,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  577,  &  feqq.  that   freedom   which   they  ufed  formerly. — 

*s  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  that,  in  this  This   apparent  contradiction  (hews   the  na- 

difcourfe     throughout,     Demollhenes    infills  ture  and  tendency  of  that  fpecies  of  popular 

that  the  people  at  large  enjoyed  much  lefs  government  which  the  Greeks  called  ochlo- 

authority  in   his  time    than   in  the  days  of  garchy — The  populace  are  the  flaves  of  their 

Ariftides,  &c.     All  depends,    he  aflerts,  on  demagogues,    and   the   demagogues  of    the 

the    popular   orat  rs    and   magillrates,    "  01  populace.     Inllead  of  liberty,  there  is  an  in- 

jra*mi;o(MMi."     Yet    it   is  well   known   that,  terchange  of  fervitude. 

fince  the  age  of  ArirUdes,   the  government  **  Demoflhenes's  chronology   here  is  not 

had  become  more  democratical.     Demotthe-  accurate,.    See  above,  p.  6\,  in  the  note. 

chieved. 
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CHAP.    chieved  by  land  and  fea :    in  a  word,  are  the  only  people  on  record 

AaAVi 

whofe  glorious  actions  place  them  above  the  reach  of  envy.  Thus 
great  in  war,  their  civil  adminiftration  was  not  lefs  admirable.  The 
Itately  edifices  which  they  raifed,  the  temples  which  they  adorned, 
the  dedications  which  they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be  ex- 
celled in  magnificence  ;  but,  in  private  life,  fo  exemplary  was  their 
moderation,  and  fo  fcrupulous  their  adherence  to  the  frugal  max- 
ims of  antiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the  houfe  of 
Ariftides  or  Miltiades,  he  will  find  them  undiftinguifhed  above  the 
contiguous  buildings  by  any  fuperior  elegance  or  grandeur.  The  am- 
bition of  thofe  illuftrious  ftatefmen  was  to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to 
enrich  themfelves17 ;  and  this  juft  moderation,  accompanied  by  piety 
and  patriotifm,  raifed  their  country  (and  no  wonder!)  to  the  height 
of  profperity.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Athens  under  thofe  fincere 
and  honeft  men.  Is  it  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  under  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  prefent  minifters  ?  I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I 
might  enlarge.  But  you  behold  in  what  folitude  we  are  left.  The 
Lacedaemonians  loft ;  the  Thebans  harafled  by  war  ;  no  other  re- 
public worthy  of  afpiring  to  the  fovereignty.  Yet  at  this  period, 
when  we  might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  pofleflions,  but 
have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all  around  us,  we  have  been 
ftripped  of  whole  provinces ;  we  have  expended  fifteen  hundred 
talents  fruitlefsly ;  we  have  loft,  in  time  of  peace,  the  alliances  and 
advantages  which  the  arms  of  our  anceftors  had  acquired  ;  and  we 
have  raifed  up  and  armed  a  moft  formidable  enemy  againft  ourfelves. 
If  not,  let  the  man  ftand  forth  who  can  fhow  from  what  other  caufe 
Philip  has  derived  his  greatnefs.  But  the  miferable  condition  of  our 
foreign  affairs  is,  perhaps,  compenfated  by  the  happinefs  of  our 
domeftic  ftate,  and  the  fplendid  improvements  of  our  capital.    Roads 

27  Privatus  illis  cenfus  erat  brevis 

Commune  magnum.  Hor.  ode  xv.  1.  ii. 

a  repaired, 
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repaired,  walls  whitened,  fountains,  and  follies  *"  /  And  the  minifters  CJSXAVP' 
who  have  procured  us  thofe  magnificent  advantages,  pafs  from  po-  Ui»»».j 
verty  and  meannefs  to  opulence  and  dignity ;  huild  private  palaces 
which  infult  the  edifices  of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as  their  coun- 
try becomes  lefs,  and  gradually  rife  on  its  ruins.  "What  is  the  fource 
of  this  diforder  ?  It  is,  Athenians  !  that  formerly  the  people  did 
their  duty,  took  the  field  in  perfon,  and  thus  kept  the  magiftrates 
in  awe." 

The  afTembly  remained  infenfible  to  the  motives   of  interefl  and   Licentiouf- 

nefs  of  the 

honour.     Inftead  of  taking  the  field  in  perfon,  they  fent  to  Olynthus   Athenian 
a  body  of  foreign  infantry,  amounting  to  four  thoufand,  with  an  the  profligate 
hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Charidemus.     This       an  emus* 
unworthy  general,  who  was   the  flave  of   his  mercenaries,  and  of 
his  own  deteftable  paffions,  gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops  by 
ravaging  the  Macedonian   province  of  BottijEa,  on  the  confines  of 
Chalcis.     At  length,  however,  he  threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus  ; 
and  the  befieged,  encouraged  by  this   reinforcement,  hazarded  ano- 
ther fally,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  repelled  with  confider- 
able  lofs.     The  Athenian  mercenaries  were  rendered  every  day  more 
contemptible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more  dangerous  by  their  licen- 
tioufnefs.     The  beaftly  Charidemus  had  neither  inclination  nor  abi- 
lity to   reftrain   their  irregularities.     According  to    his  cuftom,    he 
drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  fcandalous  excefs :    his  brutality  infulted 
the  women  of  Olynthus  ;  and  fuch  was  his  impudent  and  abandoned 
profligacy,  that  he   demanded   of  the   fenate,  as  a  reward   for  his 
pretended  fervices,  a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth,  then  captive  in  the- 
city  z\ 

In  this  fta'te  of  affairs,  the  Olynthians   a  third  time  applied  to  The  caufe  of 
Athens.     On  the  prefent  occaiion,  iEfchines,  who  afterwards  became  thians  vigo- 

roufly  fup- 
rorted  by 
,J    Ur,yai   xai    ?w£*t.      Demoflhenes     dif-     occurs  in  his  works,  it  is  plain  that  he  never    _5rfcnjnes 

dained  not   fuch  a  gingle  of  words  when  it     fought  for  it.  and  De- 

prefented  itfelf  naturally ;    but  as  it  rarely         "9  Tbeopomp.  apud  Athen.  1.x.  p.  436.     mofthen.es. 

fuch 
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c J^  A  p-    fuch   an   active   partifan    of  the   Macedonian   intereft,    particularly 
diftinguifhed  his  zeal   and   his   patriotihn.     The  fpeech  of  Demof- 
thenes,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  is  ftill  on  record.     He  exhorts  and  con- 
jures his  countrymen  to  fend  to  Olynthus  an  army  of  citizens,  and 
at  the   fame  time  to  make  a  diverfion,    by  invading  the  Macedo- 
nian coaft.     Unlefs  both  be  done,  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  Phi- 
lip would  render  either  ineffectual.    "  Have  you  ever  confidered  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  this  prince  ?  He  began  by  taking  Amphipolis,  then 
Pydna,  Potidsea,  and  Methone  ;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  Theffaly,  and  became  mafter  of  Pheraz,  Pegafe,  and  Magnefia. 
Then  turning  towards  Thrace,  he  over-ran  provinces,   conquered 
and  divided  kingdoms,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  trophies  of  fallen 
crowns  and  broken  fceptres.     I  fpeak  not  of  his  expedition  againft 
the  Pa^onians  and  Illyrians,  into  Epirus, —  and  where  has  not  ambi- 
tion conducted  his  arms  ?     But  why  this  long  enumeration  ? — To 
prove  the  important  opportunities  which  your  negligence  has  loft, 
and  the  unextinguifhable  ardour  of  an  adverfary,  whofe  fucceffrve 
conquefts  continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.    For  is  there  a 
man  in  this  affembly,  whofe  blindnefs  perceives  not  that  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  Olynthians  are  the  forerunners  of  our  own  ?    The  pre- 
fent  conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  at  length  to  roufe 
from    your    lethargy,    and  to  profit  by  this  laft  teftimony  of  the 
bountiful  protection  of  the   gods.     Another  is  not  to  be  expected, 
after  the  many  which  you  have  defpifed  and  forgotten :   I  fay  for- 
gotten \  for  favourable  conjunctures,  like  riches,  and  other  gifts  of 
heaven,  are  remembered  with  gratitude,  only  by  thofe  who  have  un- 
derftanding  to  preferve  and  to  enjoy  them.     The  fpendthrift  diffi- 
pates  his  thankfulnefs  with  his  wealth  30 ;  and  the  fame  imprudent 
folly  renders  him  both  miferable  and  ungrateful."     After  thefe  bold 

30  The    obfervation     is    Uncommon,     but      avaXwo-oss  fcaflv,    amwuiKuei    xai   to   fiffiincrfi*!   th 
juft:   aWva  oifiai,   7ra^of4oio»  eh.   o-rn^  x.cu  tte^i  th;     t"X?  Tr'"  Xa%"'  DemoH.  Olynth.  iii .  Olynth.  L 


Tfc/w   wxy.aruv  KTr&iu^'   av  [aev  ya^  lax  at  tis  Xa£ij     p.  2.    €X  edit.  WoJl. 
xki   auan,   p.iyci?.r,v  fj^i   Tr,  ii%>i  tt,»  xaii: 


expostulations, 
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expoftulations,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encourages  them  to  relieve  c  T  A  P- 
Olyathus,  by  obferving,  that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken  i  -.-  _j 
the  liege  of  that  place  if  he  had  expected  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance  ; 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt  ;  when  the 
Theffalians  wiihed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  when  the  Thracians  and 
Illvrians  longed  to  recover  their  freedom.  Thus  the  power  of  Phi- 
lip, lately  reprefented  as  fo  formidable,  is  by  no  means  real  and  fo- 
lid  ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  overwhelm  him ;  and  the  paffioa. 
of  hope,  as  well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on  the  article  of  fupplies  ;. 
but  with  fuch  caution  as  fhews  that  his  former  more  explicit  obfer- 
vations  had  been  heard  impatiently.  "  As  to  money  for  the  ex~ 
pences  of  the  war  (for  without  money  nothing  can  be  done),  you 
poffefs,  Athenians  !  a  military  fund  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
people.  But  you  have  unfortunately  withdrawn  it  from  its  origi- 
nal deftination,  to  which  were  it  reftored,  there  could  not  be  any 
neceffity  for  extraordinary  contributions.  What  !  do  you  propofe  in 
form  that  the  theatrical  money  mould  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the 
foldiery  ?  No,  furely.  But  I  affirm,  that  foldiers  muft  be  raifed  ; 
that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for  their  fubfiftence ;  and  that  in 
every  well-regulated  community,  thofe  who  are  paid  by  the 
public,  ought  to  ferve  the  public.  To  profit  of  the  prefent  con- 
juncture, we  muft  act  with  vigour  and  celerity,  we  muft  difpatch, 
ambaffadors,  to  animate  the  neighbouring  ftates  againft  Philip  ; 
we  muft  take  the  field  in  perfon.  If  war  raged  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  country,  with  what  rapidity  would  the  Macedonians 
march  hither?  Why  will  you  throw  away  a  fimilar  opportunity? 
Know,  that  but  one  alternative  remains,  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedon,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.  If  Oiynthus  refifts,  we  may  ra- 
vage the  territories  of  Philip  ;  fhould  that,  republic  be  deftroyed,. 
who  will  hinder  him  from  coming  hither  ?  The  Thebans  !  to  fay  no- 
thing too  fevere,  they  would  rather  reinforce  his  arms.  The  Pho- 
Vol.  II.  3  N  cians ! 
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•^  ^  A  p*    clans  !   thofe  who,   without  our  afliftance,  cannot  defend  themfelves. 

»- — » *   O  !   but  he  dares  not  come !    It  is  madnefs  to  think  that  the  defi^ns 

of  which  he  already  boafts  with  fuch  bold  imprudence,  he  will 
not  venture  to  execute,  when  nothing  oppofes  his  fuccefs 3'.  I 
think  it  unneceflary  to  defcribe  the  difference  between  attacking 
Philip  at  home,  and  waiting  for  him  here.  Were  you  obliged, 
only  for  one  montb,  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  and  to  fubfift  an 
army  in  the  country,  your  hufbandmen  would  fuftain  more  lofs 
than  has  been  incurred  by  all  the  former  exigencies  of  the  war. 
This  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept  at  a  diftance  ;  but  at 
the  approach  and  entrance  of  an  invader,  what  devaluation  muft  be 
produced  !  Add  to  this,  the  infult  and  difgrace,  the  moft  ruinous- of 
all  lofTes,  to  men  capable  of  reflection." 

Phil'p  takes         The  arguments  of  Demofthenes  prevailed  ;   an  embaffy  was  fent 

olymp.US'       into   Peloponnefus,  to  inflame  the  hoftility  of  that  country  againfl. 

a"c  '<8.  Philip  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  aflift  the  Olynthians,  with  an  army 
of  Athenian  citizens.  But  before  this  refolution  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  Olvnthus  was  no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that 
place  had  acted  with  great  fpirit  againfl:  the  befiegers.  As  the  works 
were  too  extenfive  to  be  completely  inverted,  the  Olynthian  horfe- 
men  made  frequent  incurfions 3I  into  the  furrounding  territory, 
where  they  not  only  fupplied  themfelves  with  provilions  and  fo- 
rage, but  beat  up  the  quarters,  attacked  the  advanced  pofls,  and 
intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  advantages  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.  In  the  various  ikirmiihes, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  general  engagements  which  had  happened 
fence  the  commencement  of  the  iicge,  Philip  perceived  that  Apollo- 
nides,  who  commanded   the  enemy's  horie,    difplayed  fuch  valour 

3«   With    ail    his    policy,    Philip   feems    to  ipoi'  »  <*V\<>5  n; ;   aX\  om  tsyt. — ?«.\W£Tai  rut 

have  had    the  vanity   of  a  Greek.      The  vi-  aTo?7uTaT>»  ij.=<to>  av  sir,   si  a  w>  avmai  offctrz^- 

gcur  of  the  original  is  not  to  be  tranOated  :  tw,  hp.iif  txhuXx,  ravra  c;-.;?;i;  ur,  -j.-^h.  1  have 

"   At  h  ;y.;im  <l>i?itW<i{  fj£r„  ti;  airroi  rrt  ujlt-  ufed   a  little   freedom  with  the  "  *xt  bax».j-c 


%,   xat   o-u»aj£aA«<7i    eroifunf.    aMc.  <!>bxfi-  ;    Si  tr,t  3I    DlOuOms,    I.  XVI.    53. 

auction  t!%  ok.1  ~i  om;  <pvhaTTiH,  »>  y.ri  i3y.0i<?r,Tt 


and 
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and  abilities  as  might  long  retard,  perhaps  altogether  defeat,  the  fuc-    c  H  ^p-- 

cefsj^of  his  undertaking.      His    fecret  emifTan.es  were  therefore  let    ■        # 

to  work  ;  perfidious  clamours  were  fown  among  the  populace  of 
Olynthus  ;  Apollonides  was  publicly  accufed  ;  and,  by  the  malignant 
practices  of  traitors,  condemned  to  banilhment  on  a  fufpicion  of 
treafon  ".  The  command  of  the  cavalry  was  beftowed  on  Lafthenes 
and  Euthycrates,  two  wretches  who  had  fold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  fome  previous  fucceffes,  which  had  been  concerted 
the  better  to  mafk  their  defigns,  they  advanced  againft  a  Macedo- 
nian poft  ;  carried  it  at  the  firft  onfet  ;  purfued  the  flying  garrifon  ; 
and  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  an  ambufh  prepared  by  the 
enemy.  Surrounded  on  all  fides,  the  Oiynthians  furrendered  their 
arms  ;  and  this  fatal  difafter  encouraging  the  Macedonian  partifans 
within  the  walls,  foon  opened  the  gates  of  Olynthus  '''.  The  con- 
queror entered  in  triumph,  plundered  and  dcmolilned  the  city,  and 
dragged  the  inhabitants  into  fervitude35.  Lafthenes,  Euthycrates,  and 
their  affociates,  fhared  the  fame,  or  even  a  worfe  fate.  Philip  is 
faid  to  have  abandoned  them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  the  Macedo- 
nian foldiers,  who  butchered  them  almoft  before  his  eyes.  It  is 
certain,  that  though  his  mean  and  blind  ambition  often  employed: 
treachery,  his  juftice  or  his  pride  always  detefied  the  traitor36. 

The  conqueft  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  pofleffion  of  the  region  of  This  import- 
Chalcis,  and  the  northern  coafl  of  the  iEgean  fea  ;  an  acquifition  of  *niUr°"qph^  ' 
Territory,   which   rendered   his   dominions  on  that  fide   round  and   1,p ,vY'.th  tlie 

'  '  ambition  to 

complete.      His  kingdom   was   now  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the   feize  Ther- 
mopylae and 

the  Helle- 

3t,  Demofth.  de  Falfa  Legatione.  carry  on  his  intrigues  in  other  cities:  &*£-    fpont 

34  Demofth.   ibid.  xtxa-a;  $t  avrw  (fcil.  0?.v.Q'^)  kxi  tks  Efouettiraf 

35  Four  reafons  confpired  to  produce  the  ifal^oLitoSwupaQ:,.,  il.a.qv^a.TrwXr.a-t'  t«to  <Si  ic^a.- 
fevere  treatment  of  the  Oiynthians  :  i.  Phi-  Ixc,  ^^itarn  te  mXtou  a%  ro»  7ro\;pav  tvTrofr.at. 
lip  had  loft  a  great  many  men  in  the  liege;.  4.  Diodorus  immediately  after  adds  the 
■xM.uc  rut  <rr?aT>uTu>  h  ran  rnxopuxiuic  axtGa-  fourth  reafon,  "  That  he  might  deter  the 
?ve».  Diodor.  p.  4^0.  2.  The  Oiynthians  neighbouring  cities  from  oppofing  his  mea- 
had  received  his  natural   brothers,   Aridaeus  fures."  Diodor.  p.  450. 

and   Menelaus,  accufed   of  treafon.     Juftin.  36  Demofth.   Olynth.  iii.  feft.  3. 

1.  viii.  c.  iii.     3.  Philip  wanted  money    to 

3  N  2  Thracian 
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,C  H  A  P. 
XXXV. 


Philip  cele- 
brates the 
feftival  of 
the  Mules 
at  Dium. 
Olymp. 
•cviii.  1. 
A.  C.  3+8. 


Thracian  poffeffions  of  Kerfobleptes,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Phocis,  a  province  actually  comprehending   the   flraits   of 
Thermopylae,    which    had  formerly  belonged  to    a    different   divi- 
fion  of  Greece.       Befides   the   general   motives   of  interef:,   which 
prompted  him  to  extend  his  dominions,  he  difcerned  the  peculiar 
importance  of  acquiring  the  Thermopylae  and  the  Hellefpont,  fince 
the  former  was  emphatically  ftyled  the  Gates  of  Greece,  and  the 
latter  formed  the  only  communication  between  that  country  and  the 
fertile  ihores  of  the  Euxine.      Greece,  exceeding  in  population  the 
proportion  of  its  extent  and  fertility,  annually  drew  fupplies  of  corn 
from  thofe  northern  regions.     The  Athenians,    in    particular,  had 
fettlements    even  in    the   remote  peninfula   of  Crim   Tartary,    an- 
ciently called  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  by  means  of  which  they  pur- 
chafed   and   imported    the  fuperfluous  productions  of   that    remote 
climate  ".     Their  mips  could  only  fail  thither  by  the  Hellefpont ; 
and  mould  that  important  ftrait  be  reduced  under  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  they  muft  be  totally  excluded   from   an  ufeful,   and  even 
neceffary,  branch  of  commerce. 

Philip  perceived  thefe  confequences.    It  was  the  general  intereft  of 
all  the  Grecian   republics  to  affift   Kerfobleptes  and   the   Phocians, 
which  was,  in  other  words,  to  defend  the  Hellefpont  and  Thermo- 
pylae.    The  intereft  of  the  Macedonian  was  diametrically  oppofite  ; 
nor  could  he  expect  to  accompli  fh  the  great  objects  of  his  reign,  un- 
lefs  he  firft  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  thofe  important  pofts.     This 
delicate  fituation   furnifhed  a  proper  exercife  for  the  dexterity  of 
Philip.     After  the  deftruction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  a  public 
feftival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dium  ;   to 
which,  as  at  the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games,  all  the  repub- 
lics were  promifcuoufly  invited,  whether  friends  or  enemies  3S.     It 
appears  that  feveral  Athenians  affifted  at  thefe  magnificent  entertain- 


37  Demofthen.  in  Leptin. 

35  Demollh.  de  FaLfa  Legatione ;  &  Diodor.  p.  451. 
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ments,  which  lafted  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the  Mufes,  and  which  CXxXv.P" 
wanted  no  object  of  elegance  or  fplendor,  that  either  art  could  pro-  * — -v— — ' 
duce,  or  wealth  could  purchafe.  The  politenefs  and  condefcending 
affability  of  Philip  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  feverity 
to  Olynthus  ;  and  his  liberal  diftribution  of  the  fpoils  of  that  un- 
fortunate city  "  gained  him  new  friends,  and  confirmed  the  attach- 
ment of  his  old  partifans. 

Amidft  thefe  fcenes  of  rejoicing  and  feftivity,  Philip  feems  not  to  Philip  un- 
have  forgotten,  one  moment,  that  the  molt  immediate  object  or  his  commits  na- 
policy  was  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  caufe  of  Phocis  and  tions X^At- 
Kerfobleptes,  who  were  both  their   allies.     For  this  purpofe,  while  tica- 
he  courted  individuals  with  peculiar  addrefs,  he  determined  to  make 
the  public  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the  better  to  prepare 
them  for  the  infidious  propofal  of  a  feparate  peace.     The  bad  con- 
duit of  Chares  left  the   fea  open   to   the  Macedonians,  who   had 
filently  acquired  a  confiderable  naval  force.     Philip  begun  to  attack 
the  Athenians  on  their  favourite  element.  His  fleet  ravaged  their  tri- 
butary iflands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  ;  furprifed  and  took  a  fquadron 
of  Athenian  veffels,  ftationed  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Eubcea  ;  and, 
encouraged  by  thefe  advantages,  boldly  failed  to  Attica,  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  more   of  Marathon,    repelled  the    Athenian   cavalry, 
headed  by  Deotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  carried  off  the  Sala- 

"  Both  Demoflhenes  and  Diodorus  men-  Pydna  was  my  friend  :    at  his  death,  his  two 

tion  an  anecdote  which  does  honour  to  Phi-  daughters,  both   arrived    at   a   marriageable 

lip,   and    (till   more    to   Satyrus  the  player,  age,  were  fent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive, 

After  dinner,  the  king,  according  to  his  cuf-  and   fubjciled  to  all   the  calamities  of  fervi- 

tom,  was   diftributing    his  prefents ;    amidft  tude.     Thefe  are  the  prefents  I  requeft,  not 

the  general  feftivity,  Satyrus  alone  wore  a  fad  with  any  delign   unworthy  of  their  father  or 

countenance.    The  king  addreffed  him  kind-  myfelf,  but  that  I  may  give  them  futh  por- 

ly,  and,  in   the   language  of  the  times,  de-  tion s  as  Ihall  ena.ble  them  tp  marry  happily." 

fired  him  to  all;  a  boon.     Satyrus  faid,   that  Apollophanes  had  been  an  aftive  opponent, 

fuch    prefents    as    others   received    (cups    of  and   even   the   perfonal  enemy,    of   Philip ; 

gold,  &c.)   feemed   to   him    cf  little  value:  yet  this  prince  granted  the  requeft  of  Satyrus, 

That  he  had   indeed  fomething  to  afk,   but  and  enabled  him  liberally  to  provide  for  the 

feared   a  denial.     Philip  having  encouraged  daughters  of  his  friend. 
him,    he    proceeded  :    "    Apollophanes    of 

5"  thinian 
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minian  galley.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  ifle  of  Salamis* 
and  defeated  a  confiderable  detachment  commanded  by  Charidemus.. 
The  illuftrious  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  were  effaced  by 
the  infults  of  the  Macedonians,  whole  fleet  returned  home  in  tri- 
umph, adorned  with  hoftile  fpoils,  and  with  military  and  naval, 
glory  . 
His  intrigues       'p^g  aft}Vity  of  Philip  feconded  his  good  fortune.     His  intrigues' 

give  him  pof-  J  x  ° 

feffionofEu-  were  renewed  in  Eubcea.  Under  pretence  of  delivering  the  ifland 
from  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Moloffus,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, he  landed  fueh  a  body  of  troops  there,  as  proved  LvtfEcienf,, 
with  the  afliftance  of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athenians.  Such  a' 
multiplication  of  calamities  might  have  difgufted  that  people  with 
the  war  againft  Philip,  whofe  hoftihty,  directed  againft  them  alone, 
feemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Phocians  and  Kerfobleptes  ;  when- 
His  deceit-  fecret  but  zealous  partifans  of  Macedon  arrived  at  Athens,  as 
to  Athens;  ambafladors  from  Eubcea,  commiflioned  to  fettle  amicably  all- 
differences  between  the  two  countries.  They  obferved,  that' 
Philip  had  left  the  ifland  abiblutely  free  and  independent  ;  and; 
that,  though  eonftrained  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  allies,  he  was- 
fincerely  defirous  of  making  peace  with,  the  Athenians.  The  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Eubcean  ambafladors  were  enforced  by  the  infliw 
ence  of  two  Athenians,  Ariftodemus  and  Neoptolemus,  the  firfc* 
diftioguifhed  as  a  player,  the  fecond  as  a  player  and  poet,  who 
having  acquired  fortunes  in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own- 
country,  to  forward  the  meafures  of  their  liberal  protector.  They 
affirmed  that  the  king  of  Macedon  earneftly  wifhed  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  the  republic ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men,  whofe  talents  were  then  highly  efleemed,.  and  who  had  remit* 

*°  In  the  chronology  of  thefe  events,  I  thenes  commonly  entitled  the  Firfl  Philippic, 

have  followed  Dr.  Leland.    See  his   Life  of  but  which  the  Doftor,  with  great  probabili- 

Philip,   vol.  ii.    p.  43.      The  events  them-  ty,  conftders  as  two  diftind  orations  fpoken 

felves  are  related  in   the  oration  of  Demof-  at  different  times. 

ted 
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ted  the  riches  amafled  in  a  foreign  country,   to  purchafe  lands  in  c  ^A  P. 

Attica,  and  to   fupply  with   alacrity  the  exigencies   of  the   public  « >^— / 

fervice. 

Demofthenes  faw  through  thefe  dark  and  deep  artifices4' ;  hut  in  Jn  vain  ex" 

...  poled  by  De- 

vain  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  unfufpecting  credulity  of  his  coun-  mofthene*. 
trymen.  On  a  future  occafion,  after  the  plot  had  become  manifeft, 
he  upbraids  their  carelefs  indifference  and  delufion  at  this  important 
crifis.  "  Had  you  been  fpe&ators  in  the  theatre,  and  not  delibe- 
rating on  matters  of  the  high  eft  moment,  you  could  not  have  heard 
Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence,    nor   me    with  more  refenfc- 


ment    . 


Such   was  the   difpofition   of  the   aflembly,   when  JEfchines  re-  -^chines  re- 
turned  from   his   Peloponnefian   embaffy.      He   had  alfembled  the  hi5  embaffy, 
great  council   of  the  Arcadians  ;   revealed   to  them   the  dangerous  the  public"* 
views  of  Philip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  and,  not-  refcnt,m^ 

1  J  '  '  againft  PIu- 

withftanding  the  powerful  oppofition  of  Hieronymus,  and  other  ''P- 
Macedonian  partifans,  had  engaged  that  people  to  approve  the  pa- 
triot zeal  of  Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the  com- 
mon caufe.  In  relating  the  fuccefs  of  his  embaffy,  he  inveighed 
with  great  feverity  againft  thole  mercenary  traitors,  who  had  fold 
the  interefts  of  their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Greeks  had  full 
warning  of  their  danger.  The  miferable  fate  of  Olynthus  ought 
ever  to  be  before  their  eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnefus, 
he  had  beheld  a  fight  fufficient  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  heart  ; 
thirty  young  Olynthians,  of  both  fexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle, 
as  a  prefent  from  Philip  to  fome  of  the  unworthy  inftruments  of  his 
ambition  4J. 

The  fufceptible  and  ever-varying  temper  of  the  multitude  was 
deeply  affe&ed  by  the  reprefentations  of  JEfchines  ;  the  pacific  ad- 
vices of  Neoptolemus  and  his  affociatcs  were  forgotten  ;  war  and  re- 

+1  Demofllienes,  de  Cherfonefo,  &  de  Pace.  *'-  Demoflhcn.  de  Cherfonefo. 

43  Dcmofthen.  de  Falfa  Legatione,  feft,  5. 

venge 


4<H 
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CxxxvP'  venSe  aSain  echoed  through  the  afiembly.  At  the  requifition  of 
^— — v — j  JEfchines,  ambafiadors  were  difpatched  to  confirm  the  hoftile  refolu- 
tions  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
republics.  The  Athenian  youth  were  affembled  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos  to  fwear  irreconcilable  hatred  againfl  Philip  and  the  Mace? 
donians  ;  and  the  moft  awful  imprecations  were  denounced  againfl 
the  mercenary  traitors  who  co-operated  with  the  public  enemy. 
This  fermentation  might  at  length  have  purified  into  ftrong  and  de- 
cifive  meafures  ;  and  had  Philip  poflefied  only  an  ordinary  degree  of 
vigilance,  a  confederacy  might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  iuf- 
ficient  to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  confummate  politi- 
cian thought  nothing  done  while  any  thing  was  neglected  ;  and,  as 
he  allowed  not  the  flighteft  opportunity  to  pafs  unimproved,  he 
often  derived  very  important  benefits  from  feemingly  inconfiderable 
caufes. 

Dexterity  of        ^.n  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man  wealthy  and  power- 
that  prince  : 
in  diverting    ful,  had  been  attacked,  robbed,  and  confined  by  fome  Macedonian. 

foldiers,  who.obliged  him  to  purchafe  his  liberty  by  a  very  confider- 
able  ranfom  **.  As  this  violence  had  been  committed  during  the 
fifteen  days  of  truce  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  Phrynon  very  judicioufly  fuppofed  that  the  king  of  Macc- 
don,  who  had  long  been  ambitious  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy,  would  not  abet  this  act  of  injuftice  and  impiety. 
He  had  therefore  requefted  his  countrymen,  who  at  that  time 
prepared  to  negociate  with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prifoners,  to 
join  him  in  commiflion  with  Ctefiphon,  a  man  of  experience  and 
capacity,  who  had  been  already  named  to  that  embaffy ;  imagining 
that  by  appearing  in  a  public  character,  he  might  the  more  eafily 
recover  the  ranfom  and  other  monies  that  had  been  unjuftly  extorted 
from  him.     Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambafiadors  were  re- 


"*  Xfchines  de  Falfa  Legatione. 


ceivcd 
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ceived  and  treated  by  Philip  with  uncommon  politenefs  and  refpect ;  C^xv?' 
their  demands  were  moft  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  prevented ;  v- — ^ — > 
the  king  apologifed  to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant  rufticity  of  his  fol- 
diers,  which  had  led  them  to  act  fo  unwarrantably;  and  he  la- 
mented both  to  Phrynon  and  Ctefiphon,  the  neceflity  of  their  prefent 
miffion,  fince  he  had  nothing  more  fincerely  at  heart  than  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  their  republic  4S.  At  their  return  to  Athens,  the 
reprefentations  of  fuch  men  could  not  be  without  weight  ;  nor  could 
they  fail  being  extremely  favourable  to  the  king  of  Macedon, 

Another  incident  followed,  which  was  improved  with  no  lefs  He  improves 
dexterity  4\  At  the  taking  and  fack  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles  and  able  ind- 
Eucrates,  two  Athenians  of  diftinction,  had  been  feized  and  carried  ent> 
into  Macedon.  By  fome  accident  thefe  men  had  not  been  releafed 
with  the  other  prifoners.  Their  relations  were  uneafy  for  their 
fafety,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Athenians,  that  a  proper  perfon 
might  be  fent  to  treat  of  their  ranfom.  Ariftodemus  was  employed 
in  this  commhTion,  but  was  more  attentive  to  paying  his  court  than 
performing  his  duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home,  neglected  to  give  an 
account  of  his  negociation.  Philip,  meanwhile,  whofe  vigilance 
never  flept,  and  who  well  knew  the  hoftile  refolutions  in  agitation 
againft  him  at  Athens,  releafed  the  prifoners  without  ranfom,  and 
difmiiTed  them  with  the  higheft  exprefhons  of  regard.  Moved  by 
gratitude,  Stratocles  appeared  in  the  affembly,  blazed  forth  the 
praifes  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  and -.loudly  complained  againft  the 
carelefs  indifference  of  Ariftodemus,  who  had  neglected  to  report 
his  embafly  *\ 

The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  his  part,  excufed  his  The  Athe- 
omitting  to  relate  one  example  of  kindnefs,  in  a  man  who  had  re-  perfuaded  to 
cently  given  fo  many  proofs  of  the  moft  unbounded  generofity.    He  baV^oThi- 
expatiated  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  of  Philip,  and  efpecially  llP- 

*s  ^Efchinesde  Falfa  Legatione.  *5  Id.  ibid.  +7  Id.  ibid. 

Vol.  II.  3  O  on 
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C  v-AF*  on  nis  Pr°f°und  refped  for  the  republic,  with  which,  he  allured 
v. — v— — '  them,  the  king  of  Macedon  was  earneft  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
even  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  on  the  moft  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms.  He  probably  reminded  them  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  attended  their  arms  fince  they  commenced  war  againft 
this  prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  expended  with  difgrace  ;  fe- 
venty-five  dependent  cities,  including  thefe  of  the  Chalcidic  region, 
loft  irrecoverably ;  Olynthus  deftroyed  ;  Eubcea  revolted  ;  Athens 
difhonoured  and  exhaufted  ;  and  Macedon  more  powerful  and  more 
refpe&ed  than  at  any  former  period.  This  reprefentation  did  not 
exceed  the  truth  ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  war  had  long  inclined 
to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judicious  portion  of  the  aflembly. 
The  artificial  generofity  of  Philip,  in  his  treatment  of  Phrynon 
and  Stratocles,  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of  Ariftodemus,  fixed  the 
wavering  irrefolution  of  the  multitude.  The  military  preparations 
were  fufpended.  Even  Demofthenes  and  iEfchines  yielded  to  the 
torrent ;  and  imagining  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a  bad  war, 
(fince  it  was  impoffible  to  expedt  fuccefs  from  the  fluctuating  coun- 
cils of  their  country)  fupported  a  decree  "3  of  Philocrates  for  fending 
a  herald  and  ambafladors  to  difcover  the  real  intentions  of  Philip, 
and  to  hearken  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  with  which  he  had  fo 
long  amufed  them. 
Char&aerof  The  minifters  appointed  to  this  commiffion  feem  to  have  been 
the  ambafla-  purp0fely  choien  among  men  of  oppofite  principles,  who  might  mu- 
tually be  checks  on  each  other.  Phrynon,  Ctefiphon,  Ariftodemus, 
and  Philocrates,  who  had  uniformly  teftified  their  confidence  in  the 
king  of  Macedon,  were  oppofed  by  iEfchines  and  Demofthenes,  who 
had  long  difcovered  their  fufpicions  of  that  prince.  To  the  em- 
bafly  were  added  Nauficles  and  Dercyllus,  men  diftinguifhed  by  the 
public   offices  which  they  had  d  if  charged  with  equal  patriotiim  and 

*8  The  decree  was  attacked  by  one  Lici-     Demofthenes  and  iEfchines,  as  appears  from 
»us.     Demofthenes   defended    it;    and   both     the  text,  were  on  the  embafly. 

4  fidelitv* 
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fidelity ;    Jatrocles,  the  chofen  friend  of  iEfchines  ;    and  Cimon,  il-    c  **£.?' 

luftrious  for  the  name  he  bore,  which  defcended  to  him  from  the  v „ — . j 

greate':  and  raoft  fortunate  of  the  Athenian  commanders.  The 
whole  number  amounted  to  ten,  befides  Agalocreon  of  Tenedos* 
who  was  fent  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  iflands,  in  alliance  with 
Athens49. 

Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  in  defcribing  the  events  Difficulties 
which  followed  the  departure  of  the  ambafTadors,  all  is  inconfiftency  the  quarrel 
and  contradiction.  The  quarrel  that  arofe  between  iEfchines  and  mofthenes 
Demofthenes,  the  former  of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter,  furnifh  and  ^fchl* 
us,  in  the  accufation  and  defence,  with  the  fulleft  and  moft  diffufe, 
but  at  the  fame  time  the  lean:  authentic,  materials,  that  prefent  them- 
felves  in  any  paffage  of  Grecian  hiftory.  The  wdiole  train  of  the 
negotiation,  as  well  as  the  events  connected  with  it,  are  reprefented 
in  colours  the  moft  difcordant ;  facts  are  afferted  and  denied ;  while 
both  parties  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  affembly  before  which 
they  fpoke,  to  the  teftimony  of  witneffes,  and  even  to  the  evidence 
of  public  decrees  and  records ;  circumftances  that  muft  appear  very 
extraordinary,  unlefs  we  confider  that  fuborning  of  witneffes,  per- 
jury, and  even  the  falfifying  of  laws  and  records,  were  crimes  not 
unufual  at  Athens  s°.  Amidft  this  confufion,  the  difcerning  eye  of  cri- 
ticifm  would  vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  truth.  iEfchines  was 
indeed  acquitted  by  his  countrymen.  But  nothing  pofitive  can  be 
learned  from  a  partial  fentence,  pronounced  three  years  after  the 
alleged  crimes  had  been  committed,  when  the  power  of  Philip  had 
increafed  to  fuch  an  alarming  degree,  as  gave  his  faction  a  decided 
attendant  even  in  the  Athenian  affembly. 

To  difentangle  fuch  perplexity,  we  fhall  keep  chiefly  to  thofe  facts  Account  of 
which  are  allowed  on  both  fides,  deducing  from  them  fuch  confequences  tion. 

Olymp. 

49  Demofthen.   &  ^Efchin.  de  Falfa  Le-     Mannersof  the  Athenians,  prefixed  to  Lyfias 

gatione.  and  Ifocrates.  ^  q^  ,.g 

50  See  my  Difcourfe  on  the  Character  and  and  347. 

3  O  2  as 
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Cxxxv?*    as  *"eem  mo^  natura^  an(*  probable.    In  the  courfe  of  one  year,  three 
c-,-  -j    embaflies  were  fent  to  Philip ;  the  firfl  to  propofe  a  peace,  the  fecond 
to  ratify  it,  the  third  to  fee  the  conditions  of  it  obferved  ;   and  in  that 
fpace  of  time  Kerfobleptes,  being  ftripped  of  his  dominions,  was  re- 
duced into  captivity,  and  Philip  having  feized  Thermopylae,  invaded 
Phocis,  and  deftroyed  the  twenty-two  cities  of  that  province  in  lefs 
than  twenty-two  days.     Nor  was  this  all  :    a  foreign  prince  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Thermopylae  and  the  Hellefpont,  the  moll 
valuable  fafeguards  of  Greece — having  invaded  and  defolated  the 
territory  of  a  Grecian  republic,  the  moll  refpectable  for  its  antiquity 
power  and  wealth,  the  feat  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and   of 
the  revered  oracle  of  Delphi — Thefe  daring  meafures  tended  fo  little 
to  excite  the  difpleafure  of  Greece,  that  the  king  of  Macedon  had 
no  fooner  accomplifhed  them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(who  weakly  lamented   calamities  which  fhe   had  neither  prudence 
nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the  head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
AmphicTyonic  flates. 
Diflention  of       Such  extraordinary  tranfactions,  of  which  hillory  fcarceiy  offers 

the  ambafla-  J  '  7  7 

dors.  another    example    for    the    inftru&ion    of  poflerity,   Demoflhenes 

afcribes  entirely  to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the  Athenian  ambaf- 
fadors.  "  The  felicity  of  Philip,"  he  fays,  "  corrfifls  chiefly  in 
this;  that  having  occafion  for  traitors,  fortune  has  given  him  men 
treacherous  and  corrupt  beyond  his  moll  fanguine  hopes  and 
prayers  s'."  This,  doubtlefs,  is  the  exaggeration  of  an  orator,  de- 
firous  by  every  means  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  embafTy,  and  particularly  that  of  his  adverfary  iEichines.  Yet 
it  will  appear,  from  the  moll  careful  furvey  of  the  events  of  thofe 
times,  that  the  incapacity  and  neglect,  if  not  the  treafon,  of  the 
Athenian  miniflers,  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian arms. 

'*  Subfequent    writers    have   copied    the    &aJ«;  roij   s»  t«k  m^o-i   urx<J«<"y  woto«  to-^t 
language  of  Demofthenes,  xai  xpi(*»Tw  •n-toOos    ^oJejjet  t«»  nxTf^ut.     Diodorus,  ubiiupra. 

From 
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From  the  firft  moment  of  their  departure  from  Athens,  the  am-    c  **  ,j\,p- 

A  A.  A  V  • 

baifadors  began  to   betray  their   mutual  iealoufies  and  fufpicions  of ' 

,    b,  J  J  r  .  Conference 

each  other  s  fidelity.     The   dangerous  character  of  Philocrates  was  of  ihe  am- 

K    IT*  A 

equally  dreaded  by  iEfchines  and  Demofthenes  SI ;  and  the  latter,  if  w;th  Philip- 
we  may  believe  his  rival,  fo  much  difgufted  the  other  ambaffadors, 
by  the  morofe  feverity  of  his  temper,  that  they  had  almoft  excluded 
him  their  fociely ;  a  circumftance  rendered  credible,  not  merely  by 
the  partial  evidence  of  an  adverfary,  but  by  the  refentment  and  in- 
dignation always  exprefTed  by  Demofthenes  againft  the  behaviour  of 
his  colleagues.  Having  arrived  at  Pella,  they  were  introduced  to 
an  audience ;    and  ipoke,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of 

their   feniority.     The  difcourfe  of  iEfchines  was  the  mod  copious  Speech  of 

••  •  iEfchines. 

and  elaborate,  but  feemed  rather  calculated  for  gaining  merit  with 

the  Athenian  aflembly,  than  for  influencing  the  conduct  of  Philip. 
"  He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  king,  the  favours  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  his  anceftors ;  the  diftrefled  condition  of  the  children 
of  Amyntas;  the  folicitations  of  Euridice';  and  the  generous  interpo- 
fitions  of  Iphicrates,   to  whom  the  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crown 
of  Macedon.      Having  touched  {lightly  on  the  ungrateful  returns 
made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas,   he  dwelt  on  the  injuftice  of  thoie 
hoftilities  which  Philip  had  committed  againft  the  republic,  efpecially 
in  taking  Amphipolis,  which  his  father  Amyntas  had  acknowledged 
to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Athens.     He  infifted  on  the  impropriety 
of  retaining  this  pofleflion,  which  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by  any- 
ancient  title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the  right  of  conqueft,  not 
being  gained  in  any  war  between  the  two  ftates.     In   the  time  of 
profound  peace  between   Athens   and  Macedon,    Philip   had  taken 
from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Athenian  city,    which  it  concerned  his 
juftice  and  his  honour  to  reftore,    without  delay,   to  its  lawful  and 
acknowledged  owners." 

51  Demofthen.  &  iEfchin.  de  Fa!fA  Legations. 

If 
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°XXXV?'         "H'ad  iEfchines  wifhed  to  furnifh  Philip  with  a  pretence  for  pro- 

» — -~ •    trading  the  negociation,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually 

That  ofDe-     .  ...         .,  .       _  ] 

mofthenes.      than  by  luch  a  demand.     It  could  not  poffibly  be  expected,  that  a 

victorious  monarch  fhould  fet  bounds  to  his  own  triumphs,  in  order 
to  purchafe  peace  by  tamely  Surrendering  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant of  his  acquisitions.  In  this  light  the  propofal  appeared  to 
Demofthenes,  who  thought  that  his  colleague  had  totally  forgotten 
the  object  of  the  embafly,  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  Athens,  how  greatly 
the  people  had  been  haraffed  by  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  they 
wifhed  for  peace.  It  was  now  his  own  turn  to  fpeak  before  a  prince 
whom  he  had  often  and  highly  offended,  whofe  character  and  actions 
he  had  ever  viewed  and  reprefented  with  the  utmoft  feverity ;  but 
whom,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  footh  rather 
than  to  irritate.  The  novelty  of  the  fituation  might  have  difcon- 
certed  a  man  of  lefs  fenfibility  than  Demofthenes.  The  envious 
jealoufy  of  his  colleagues  was  prepared  to  liften,  with  a  malicious 
ear,  to  thofe  irrefiftible  arguments  which  the  orator  is  faid  to  have 
promifed,  with  a  very  unbecoming  confidence;  the  Macedonian  cour- 
tiers expected  fome  prodigy  of  eloquence  from  the  perpetual  oppo- 
His  embar-  nent  of  their  admired  mafter.  Amidft  the  filent  fufpence  of  an  un- 
confUfon  favourable  audience,  Demofthenes  began  to  fpeak  with  ungrateful 
hefitation,  and  after  uttering  a  few  obfcure  and  interrupted  fentences, 
his  memory  totally  forfook  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  remove  his 
embarraflment  with  a  mortifying  politenefs,  telling  him  that  he  was 
not  now  in  a  theatre ",  where  fuch  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  difagreeable  confequences  ;  and  exhorting  him  to  take 
time  for  recollection,  and  to  purfue  his  intended  dil'courfe.  De- 
mofthenes again  began,  but  without  better  fuccefs.     The  affembly 

S3    Notwithftanding    the     paffion    of   the  were  extremely  fevere  againft  their  negligen- 

Athenians  for  dramatic  entertainments,  and  ces   and  faults  on  the  theatre;    as   appears 

their  confideration  for  the  character  of  play-  from  various  paffages  of  the  judicial  orations 

ers  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation,  they  of  Demofihenes  and  ^Efchines. 

beheld 
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beheld  his  confufion  with  a  malignant  pleafure  ;   and  the  ambafladors    c  **  J\  ?- 

A.XX  v» 

were  ordered  to  withdraw.  » — -v~—j 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  fummoned  to  the  royal  pre-  Philip  an- 

ivvcrs  the 

fence.  Philip  received  them  with  great  dignity,  and  anfwered  with  ambafladors; 
precifion  and  elegance  the  arguments  refpectively  ufed  by  the  feveral 
fpeakers,  particularly  thofe  of  iEfchines.  The  confufed  hints  of 
Demofthenes  he  pafTed  over  with  merited  neglect ;  thus  proving  to 
the  world,  that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him  with  moft 
feverity  in  the  tumultuous  affemblies  of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  fay 
anything  in  his  prefence  which  deferved  the  fmalleft  notice  or  reply. 
The  ambafladors  were  then  invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  De-  invites  the* 

to  an  enter- 

mofthenes  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with  great  weaknefs,  and  where  tainmem. 
Philip  difplayed  fuch  powers  of  merriment  and  feftivity,  as  eclipfed 
his  talents   for  negotiation  and  war.     The   ambafladors  were  per- 
fuaded  of  his  candour  and  fincerity,  and  difmifled  with   a  letter  to  Their  de- 
the  people  of  Athens,  afluring  them  that  his  intentions  were  truly   Macedon'  " 
pacific,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  confented  to  an  alliance  with  him, 
he  would   endeavour  to   evince  thofe  fentiments   of  afte&ion  and 
refpedt  which  he  had  ever  entertained  for  their  republic. 

The  mortification  which  Demofthenes  had  received,  made  him  Artifices  of 
at  firft  vent  his  chagrin  by  condemning  the  conduct  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  a  fair  reprefentation  of  facts 
would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at  Athens,  policy  prevailed  over 
refentment.  He  began  privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions  on 
the  road,  freely  rallied  the  confufion  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed, 
extolled  the  ready  genius  and  memory  of  iEfchines;  and  endeavoured, 
by  promifes  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  thofe  whom  his 
recent  behaviour  had  juftly  provoked  and  difgufted.  In  a  converfa- 
tion  at  Larifla  in  Theflaly,  he  acknowledged  the  mafterly  reafoning 
of  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  ambafladors  all  joined  in  the  praifes 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  iEfchines  admired  the  ftrength  and 
perfpicuity  with  which  he  had  anfwered  their  refpeclive  difcourfes ; 

and 
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C  H  A  P. 

xxx\r. 


They  report 
their  nego- 
tiation to 
the  fenate. 


The  fame 
reported  to 
the  affembly. 


Extraordi- 
nary beha- 
viour of  De- 
mofthenes. 


and  Ctefiphon  cried  out  in  tranfport,  that,  in  the  couiTe  of  a  long 
life,  he  had  never  beheld  a  man  of  fuch  a  polite  and  engaging 
deportment.  Demofthenes  then  artfully  fakl,  "  he  apprehended  they 
would  not  venture  to  make  fuch  reprefentations  to  the  Athenian 
aflembly ;  that,  their  honour  and  fafety  required  them  to  be  con- 
liftent  in  their  reports ;"  to  which  they  all  affented ;  and  iEfchines 
acknowledges,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  intreaties  of  his 
•rival  to  promife,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable  and  falfe 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  Demofthenes,  and  affure  the  people  of 
Athens,  that  he  had  fpoken  with  dignity  and  firmnefs  on  the  affair 
of  Amphipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  ambafladors  firft  re- 
ported the  fuccefs  of  their  negociation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of 
Philip,  to  the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  explained  in  order, 
what  each  had  faid  in  prefence  of  the  king ;  when  Demofthenes 
rifing  up  the  laft,  affirmed  with  his  ufual  oath  of  afTeveration 5+,  "  that 
the  ambafladors  had  not  fpoken  in  the  fenate  as  they  did  before 
Philip ;  that  they  had  fpoken  much  better  in  Macedon :"  he  then 
moved,  that  they  fhoukl  be  honoured  with  a  crown  of  facred  olive", 
and  invited  next   day  to  an  entertainment  in  the  Prytanxum s6. 

The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  to  the  aflembly  of  the 
people ;  when  the  ambafladors,  finding  the  fubjecl:  not  difagreeable 
to  their  hearers,  expatiated  on  the  politenefs,  condefcenfion,  eloquence, 
and  abilities  of  the  prince,  with  whom  their  republic  was  ready  not 
only  to  negociate  a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance.  Having 
allowed  them  to  exhauft  this  fertile  fubjecl:,  Demofthenes  at  length 
arofe,  and,  after  thofe  contortions  of  body,  which,  if  we  believe  his 
adverfary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared,  that  he  was  equally  fur- 

34  Ma  ha,  indcentlv  explained  "  by  Jove,''  "  See  the  Difcourfe  of  Lyfhs  on  an  accu- 

fince  the  e  .preffion  is  elliptical,  and  indud  s  a     fation  for  cutting  down  a  confecrated  olive. 


fliort 


prayer,  ivyvy.'jA  io>  6*x  au 


56  ^Cfchin.  defalfuLegatione. 


aflertion  is  true,  may  Jove  thus  proteft  me." 


prifeJ 
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prifed  at  thofe  who,  in  a  deliberation  of  fuch  importance,  could  talk  c  „H  A  p> 
of  fuch  trifles,  and  at  thofe  who  could  endure  to  hear  them.  "  The  *- — *—— ' 
negociation  may  be  briefly  reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which 
we  are  commiflioned.  We  have  executed  this  commiffion.  Here  is 
Philip's  anfwer  (pointing  to  the  letter).  You  have  only  to  examine 
its  contents."  A  confufed  murmur  arofe  in  the  aflembly,  fome  applaud- 
ing the  ftrength  and  precifion  of  the  fpeech,  others  condemning  the 
afperity  of  the  fpeaker.  As  foon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Demofthenes  thus 
proceeded :  "  You  fhall  fee  how  I  will  lop  off  thofe  fuperfluous  mat- 
ters. jEfchines  praifes  the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip,  in  which, 
however,  I  find  nothing  extraordinary,  fince  any  other  man,  placed  in 
the  fame  advantageous  circumflances  of  rank  and  fortune,  would  be 
equally  attended  to  and  admired.  Ctefiphon  praifes  the  gracefulnefs 
and  dignity  of  his  perfon ;  my  colleague  Ariftodemus  does  not  yield 
to  him  in  thefe  particulars.  Others  admire  his  mirth  and  gaiety  at 
table ;  yet  in  fuch  qualities  Philocrates  excels  him.  But  this  is  un- 
feafonable.  I  fhall  therefore  draw  up  a  decree  for  convening  an  ex- 
traordinary aflembly,  to  deliberate  on  the  peace  and  the  alliance  s  V 

The  decree  was  propofed  on  the  eighth  of  March,  and  the  aflem-   Philip  fends 

r  iTi-  ambafladors 

bly  was  fixed  for  the  feventeenth  of  the  fame  month.  In  the  in-  to  Athens, 
terval,  arrived,  as  ambafladors  from  Philip,  Antipater,  the  moft  re- 
flected of  his  minifters  ;  Parmenio,  the  braveft  of  his  generals  ;  and 
Eurylochus,  who  united,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praife  of  eloquence 
and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Halus, 
a  place  filled  with  malcontents  from  Theflaly,  who  ftill  refilled  the 
Macedonian  power  in  that  country.  That  he  might  have  leifure  to 
join  his  colleagues,  Parmenio  ordered  the  fiege  to  be  converted  into  a 
blockade  ;  and  the  merit  of  three  fuch  ambafladors  fufficiently  an- 
nounced the  important  purpofes  which  Philip  wifhed  to  eftec~t  by 
the  prefent  negociation.  They  were  received  with  great  diftinc- 
tion  by  the  fenate,  and  (what  feems  extraordinary)  lodged  in  the 

-'6  JEkhin.  de  Falfa  Legatione. 

Vol.  IT.  3  P  houfe 
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Thrace. 


houfe  of  Demofthenes,  who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  feats  in. the 
theatre,  and  to  fhew  them  every  other  mark  of  honour57.     Having 
been   introduced,   on   the  appointed   day,    into   the   aflembly,    they 
declared  the  object  of  their  commimon,  to  conclude  in  the  name  of 
their  mafter  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens.     De- 
mofthenes,  in  an  elaborate  fpeech,  urged  the  expediency  of  liftening 
to  their  demands ;  but  without  neglecting  the  intereft  of  the  Athe- 
nian allies.     jEfchines  delivered  the  fame  opinion,  and  feverely  re- 
proached Philocrates,  who  urged  the  neceflity  of  precipitating  the 
treaty.     The  two  firft  days  were  fpent  in  debate ;  but  on  the  third, 
the  influence  of  Philocrates  prevailed,    chiefly,  if  we  believe  De- 
mofthenes, by  the  unexpected  acceffion  of  iEfchines  to  that  party. 
He,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  intereft  of 
Kerfobleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now  altered  his  opinion.     That 
peace   was  neceflary  for  Athens,  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
the  flow  deliberations  of  other  powers.     That  the  circumftances  of 
the  republic  were  changed ;   and  that,  in  their  actual  fituation,  it 
was  an  idle  vanity  to  attend    to   thofe  who   flattered  them  with 
pompous  panegyrics   of  the  magnanimity  of  their  anceftors ;  that 
the  weaknefs  of  Athens  was  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  every  ftate  that  could  not  defend  its  own  caufe58." 

Demofthenes  had  formerly  fufpected  the  treachery  of  iEfchines ; 
but  this  fpeech  fully  convinced  him,  that  if  his  adverfary  had  not 
before  fold  himfelf  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tampered  with,  and 
gained  by  the  Macedonian  ambaffadors.  But  Demofthenes,  and  the 
aflembly  in  general,  faw  the  neceflity  of  immediately  ratifying  the 
peace  with  that  prince,  who  had  actually  taken  the  field  in  Thrace, 
alon"-  the  coaft  of  which  the  Athenians  ftill  poflefled  Serrium,  Do- 
rifcus,  and  feveral  other  tributary  cities.  A  decree  was  propofed  for 
this  purpofe,  and  ambafladors  were  named,  who  might,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  order  mutually  to  give  and 

»  JEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  JS  Demofthen.  de  Falfa  Legation. 
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receiye  the  oaths  and  ratifications  of  the  treaty  iuft  concluded  at    C  H  A  P. 

XXXV 

Athens.    The  ambafTadors  were  Eubulus,  iEfchines,  Ctefiphon,  De-    < . — -* 

mocrates,  and  Cleon ;  the  principal  of  whom,  being  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Macedonian  intereft,  contrived  various  pretences  to  delay  their 
departure.  In  this  interval,  Kerfobleptes  met  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  ;  and  Philip,  encouraged  by 
the  fuccefs  of  his  intrigues,  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of  Senium 
and  Dorifcus,  which  readily  fubmitted  to  his  arms".  Upon  intelli- 
gence of  the  latter  event,  the  Athenians  difpatched  Euclides  to  in- 
form the  king  of  Macedon,  that  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he  coldly  replied,  that  he  had  not 
been  fo  inftrudted  by  his  ambafTadors,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of 
thofe  cities  in  the  treaty  recently  figned,  but  not  yet  ratified,  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

iEfchines  and  his  colleagues  ftill  delayed  to  fet  out,  although  the  Third  em- 
conduct  of  Philip  continually  urged  the  neceffity  of  haflening  their  p^L1.0 
departure.  They  were  finally  ordered  to  begone,  in  confequence 
of  a  decree  propofed  by  Demofthenes60,  who  was  unable  to  prevail 
on  the  Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  in- 
tereft of  Kerfobleptes.  In  twenty-five  days  the  Athenian  minifters 
arrived  at  Pella,  a  journey  which  they  might  have  performed  in  fix; 
and  inftead  of  directly  proceeding  to  Philip,  who  was  employed  in 
reducing  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  they  patiently  waited,  above 
three  weeks,  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  his  capital.  During  their 
refidence  in  Pella,  they  were  joined  by  Demofthenes,  who,  at  his 
own  requeft,  had  been  added  to  this  commifiion,  under  pretence  of 
ranfoming  fome  Athenian  captives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived  :  the 
ambafTadors  were  called  to  an  audience.  On  this  occafion  they 
fpoke,  not  as  formerly,  according  to  their  refpective  ages,  but  in  an 

59  Demofthen.  Orat.  v.  in  Philipp.  6o  Id.  de  Falfa  Legatione. 
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CYv-H  P'    order,  if  we  believe  VEfchines,  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  impudence  of 

.A.  A.  A.  V  * 

v»  -»■■  — »    Demofthenes ;  whofe  difcourfe,  as  reprefented  by  his  adverfary,  rauft 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  when  the  decent 
formality  of  public  tranfactions  was  little  known  or  regarded. 
Speech  of  Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues,  he  obferved,  "  That 

nes;  they   were    unfortunately   divided   in    their   views   and  fentiments. 

That  his  own  were  ftri&ly  conformable  to  thofe  of  Philip.  From 
the  beginning  he  had  advifed  a  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedon. 
That  he  had  procured  all  poffible  honours  for  the  ambafladors  of 
that  country  during  their  refidence  in  Athens,  and  had  afterwards 
efcorted  their  journey  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  knew  that  his  good 
intentions  had  been  mifreprefented  to  Philip,  on  account  of  fome 
expreflions  that  had  dropped  from  him  in  the  Athenian  aflembly. 
But  if  he  had  denied  the  fuperior  excellence  of  that  prince  in 
beauty,,  in  drinking,  and  in  debate*1,  it  was  becaufe  he  believed 
fuch  qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman,  a  fpunge,  and  a  hireling  rhe- 
torician and  fophift,  rather  than  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and  mighty 
conqueror."  This  extraordinary  apology  excited  the  derifion  of  the 
Macedonian  courtiers,  and  made  the  Athenian  ambafladors  hold 
down  their  heads  in  confufion61. 
of  iEfchines.  iEfchines  firft  recovered  his  compofure ;  and  modeftly  addrefl*- 
ing.  Philip,  obferved,  "  That  the  prefent  was  not  a  proper  occa- 
fion  for  the  Athenian  minifters  to  praife  or  to  defend  their  own 
conduct.  They  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  their  commiflion  by 
the  republic  which  employed  them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were 
accountable63.  Their  actual  bufinefs  was  to  receive  Philip's  oath  in 
ratification  of  the  treaty  already  concluded  on  the  part  of  Athens* 
The  military  preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part  of  Macedon 
could  not  but  excite  their  fears  for  the  unhappy  Phocians.     But  he 

61  See  above,  p.  474.  himfelf,  is  inimitably  graceful  and  dignified. 

*a  jEfchin.  de  Falfa  Legatione.  Atyut'  oti  wtp^aai  >if**?  Aflwtioi  rrfuZnc,  &c. 

*3  The  fpeech  of  iEfchines,  as  reported  by    Vid.  p.  261,  &  feqq.  edit.  Wolf. 

intreated 


- 
rs 
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intreated  Philip,  that,  if  he  was  determined  to  gratify  the  Thebans   CX"XVP' 

by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  people,  he  would  make  at  leaft  a   ' *     ■  '. 

proper  diftinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  facri- 
legious  violators  of  the  temple  ought  to  be  punifhed  with  due  feve- 
rity;  the  ftate  itfelf  muft  be  fpared;  fince  the  laws  and  inftitutions 
of  Greece  guard  the  fafety  of  every  Amphiclyonic  city.  iEfchines 
then  fpoke,  in  the  fevereft  terms,  againft  the  injuftice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Thebans,  who,  he  ventured  to  prophefy,  would  repay  the  par- 
tiality of  Philip  with  the  fame  falfehood  and  ingratitude  with  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  requite  their  former  allies  and  bene- 
factors." 

The  difcourfe  of  iEfchines,   though  it  could  not  be  expected  to  Philip's  pro- 
move  the  refolutions  of  the  king,  was  well  calculated  to  raife  the  muhmon  in 
credit  of  the  fpeaker,  when  it  fhould  be  reported  in  his  own  country.   t[eat!es.  W1.th 

r  '  *  '       the  Atneniat 

Philip  confined  himfelf  to  vague  expreffions  of  friendfhip  and  re-  ambaflado: 
fpecl.  The  ambaffadors  of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  declining  to  make 
an  explicit  declaration  in  favour  of  Phocis.  But  he  hinted  his 
eompaffionate  concern  for  that  republic ;  and  requefted  the  Athe- 
nians to  accompany  him  to  Theflaly,  that  he  might  make  ufe  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
which  required  his  immediate  prefence.  Extraordinary  as  this  de- 
mand was,  the  Athenians  readily  complied  with  it,  notwithftanding 
the  king,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  was  attended  in  this 
expedition  by  the  ambafladors  of  Thebes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Athe- 
nians, were  daily  entertained  at  his  table,  and  whofe  views  were 
diametrically  oppolite  to  the  interefts  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens64. 

The  unhappy  and  diffracted  fituation  of  the  former  republic  pro-  The  Phochn 
mifed  a  fpeedy  iffue  to  the  Sacred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  onwi^ihtle 
years,  had  been  feebly  carried  on  between  the  Phocians  on  one  fide,  ^hherfd" 

Olymp. 

«*  Demo(th£n.  de  Falfa  Legations  C„V"L;  2- 

A.C.  349, 

and 
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CHAP.   anJ  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the  other,  by  fuch  petty  incur- 

V-,  -„ 1    fions  and  ravages  as  indicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants, 

■who  ftill  retained   the  defire  of  hurting,    after   they  had    loft    the 
power65.      During  the  greater  part  of  that  time,    the    Athenians, 
amufed  by  their  negotiation  with  Philip,  afforded  no  afliftance  to 
their  unfortunate  allies.     The  treafures  of  Delphi,  immenfe  as  they 
were,  at  length  began  to  fail.     The  Phocians,  thus  abandoned  and 
exhaufted,  reflected  with  terror  and  remorfe  on  their  paft  conduct ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  their  facrilegious  violations  of 
the  temple,  inftituted  a  judicial  enquiry  againft  Phaleucus,  their  ge- 
neral, and  his  accomplices,  in  plundering  the  dedications  to  Apollo6*. 
The  Pho-      Several  were  condemned  to  death  ;  Phaleucus  was  depofed  ;  and  the 
dcmn  the       Phocians,  having  performed  thefe  fubftantial  acts  of  juftice  which 
thelemple.0    tended  to  remove  the  odium  that  had  long  adhered  to  their  caufe, 
folicited  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs  the  afliftance  of  Sparta  and 
Athens. 
The  Spartans       But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long  directed  the  Spartan 
perintend-      councils,  confidered  the  diftrefs  of  the  Phocians  as  a  favourable  op- 
temple.    6     portunity  to  urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the   Delphic  temple  ;   and  actually   fent   ambaffadors   into 
ThefTaly,  to  confer  with   the  king  of  Macedon  on  that  fubject67. 
The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to   the  requeft  of  their  allies, 
who,  as  an  inducement  to  excite  their  activity,  offered  to  put  them 
in  poffeffion  of  the  towns  of  Nicxa,  Alpenus,  and  Thronium,  which 
.  commanded   the   ftraits   of  Thermopylae      But  this   falutary  plan, 

and  his  mer-   which  might  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Greece,  was  defeated  by  Pha- 
Nicaea.  leucus,  who  commanding  eight  thoufand  mercenaries,  that  acknow- 

ledged no  authority  but  that  of  their  general,  eftablifhed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Nicasa,  and  defpifed  the  menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens. 

*s  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  454.  '*  Idem,  1.  xri.  p.  452.  67  Demofthen.  & 

iEfchin.  ubi  fupra. 

Mortifying 
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Mortifying  as  this  difappointment   rauft  have  been,  it  was  fol-  Chap. 
J           •              .                                            .  XXXV. 

lowed   by   a  difafter  in  another  quarter  ftill   more   terrible.      The 


Phocians  had  fortified  the  city  of  Abse,  to  defend  their  northern  the  Phocians, 
frontier  againft  the  depredations  of  the  Locrians.     The  Thebans,  re-  oIfAbl£imP  " 
inforced  by   fome    auxiliaries   of  Macedon,    marched    againft    that  APoUo- 
place.     The  Phocians,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  met  them 
in  the  field  ;  but   were  defeated  with  great  ilaughter,  and  purfued, 
in   their  dilbrdered   flight,  through  the   furrounding  territory.      A 
party  of  above  five  hundred  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Abakan 
Apollo,  where  they  remained  for  feveral  days,  fleeping  under  the 
porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  ftraw,  and  other  combuftible  ma- 
terials.    An  accidental  fire,  that  began  in  the  night,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  was  confumed,  while  the 
unhappy  Phocians  were  ftifled,  or  burnt  to  afhes 6S. 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  reprefent  this  calamity  as  a  judgment  The  The- 
of  heaven,  againft  the  daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured  gate  Philip 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom  their  facrilege  had   phods0''™3 
long  offended.     They  entreated  Philip  to  aflift  them  in  deftroying 
the   remnant   of  the  guilty  race.     This  was  the   chief  purpofe   of 
their  embaffy  to  that  prince,  whom  the  Athenians,  as  related  above, 
entreated  to  fpare  the  nation,  while  he  punifhed  the  criminals  ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  Phocis,  thought  only 
of  making  good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Del- 
phic temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  republics  with   apparent   Philip  at- 
franknefs  and  cordiality,  under  the  veil  of  which  he  knew  fo  well  to   vafrwoTor- 
difiruife  the  interefts  of  his  policy  and  ambition.     He  affured  the   ™pVhe 

o  *■  J  1  heban  am- 

Thebans,    that  his   arms  fhould  be  employed  to  recover  for  them   bafiador«. 
the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Coronxa,  and  Tilphofieum,  which,  ever 
ready  to  rebel  againft  a  tyrannical  capital,  had  readily  fubmitted  to 

C!  Diodorus,  p.  454. 

the 
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c J~l  J\  p-    the  Phocians,  during  their   invafion  of  Boeotia.     The  Phocians,  he 

i *-— J    (aid,  had  rendered  themfelves  the  objects  of  divine  difpleafure  ;  it 

would  be  as  meritorious  to  punifh,  as  it  was  impious  to  protect 
them.  He  was  determined  that  both  they  and  their  allies  mould 
differ  thofe  calamities  which  their  crimes  fo  juftly  deferved.  Thus 
far  Philip  was  fmcere ;  for,  in  thefe  particulars,  the  views  of  Thebes 
were  exactly  conformable  to  his  own.  But  in  his  mind  he  agi- 
tated other  matters,  in  which  the  intereft  of  Thebes  interfered  with 
that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplifh  thofe  purpofes,  without  offend- 
ing his  allies,  it  was  ncceffary  to  gain  the  ambaffadors.  Careffes, 
flattery,  and  promifes,  were  lavifhed  in  vain.  Money  was  at  length 
tendered  with  a  profufe  liberality  ;  but,  though  no  man  ever  pof- 
feffed  more  addrefs  than  Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable, 
the  Theban  deputies  remained  honeft  and  uncorrupted,  firmly  main- 
taining to  the  end  their  patriotifm  and  their  honour.  Philon,  the 
chief  of  the  embaffy,  anfwered  for  his  colleagues  :  "  We  are  already 
perfuaded  of  your  friendfhip  for  us,  independent  of  your  prefents. 
Referve  your  generofity  for  our  country,  on  which  it  will  be  more 
profitably  bellowed,  fince  your  favours,  conferred  on  Thebes,  will 
ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  republic  and  its  minifters  *V' 
Philip  cor-  Demofthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  as  becoming  rather 

declivT/the    the  ambaffadors  of  Athens.     But  thefe  minifters,  though  one  object 

Athenian  r  fa^y.    commiffion    was    to  fave    the    Grecian    ftate    which   the 

ambaffadors. 

Thebans  wifhed  to  deftroy,  difcovered  neither  integrity  nor  fpirit. 

All  of  them,  but  Demofthenes  himfelf,  accepted  the  prefents  of  the 

king  of  Macedon,  who  found  little  difficulty  in  perfuading  men,  thus 

prepoffeffed  in  his  favour,  that  he  pitied  the  Phocians  ;    that  he  re- 

fpedted  Athens  ;  that  he  detefted  the  infolence  of  Thebes ;  and  that, 

fhould  he  ever  proceed  to  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  his  expedition 

would  be  more  dangerous  to  that  ftate  than  to  its  enemies.     At  pre- 

s»  Demofthen.  de  Falfa  Legatione. 

fent. 
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fent,  however,   he  obferved,  that  he  had  private  reafons  for  ma- 


naging the  friendship  of  a  people  who  fet  no  bounds  to  their  refent-  '  *— — ' 
ment.  From  fuch  motives,  he  had  hitherto  declined  ratifying  the 
peace  with  Athens ;  but  this  meafure  he  would  no  longer  defer.  He 
only  entreated,  that  to  lave  appearances  with  the  Thebans,  the 
name  of  the  Phocians  might  be  omitted  in  the  treaty.  This  arduous 
work  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclufion ;  and,  for  the  more  fe- 
crecy,  tranfacled  in  a  place  which  Demoflhenes  calls  a  tavern,  ad- 
joining to  the  temple  of  Pollux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phera. 
The  Athenian  ambaffadors  took  leave,  affe&ing  to  be  perfuaded 
(perhaps  perfuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  About  the  fame  time,  the  ambaffadors  of  Sparta  de- 
parted, but  with  far  lefs  fatisfaction.  They  either  perceived,  from 
the  beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince  with  whom  they  came  to 
treat,  or  at  leaft  made  fuch  a  report  to  Archidamus,  as  convinced 
him  that  his  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Macedonian  interefl,  and  the  deftruction  of  the 
Phocians ;  and  that,  fhould  the  Spartans  perfifl  in  their  claim  to  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  Delphic  temple,  they  mull  prepare  to  affert  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

Archidamus  raifed  an  army  for  this  purpofe,  and  marched  towards  Philip's  flat- 
the  flraits.     But  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to"hf  ^th" 
to  relate,  rendered  his  hoftility  as  impotent  as  his  negotiations  had  mans* 
been  fruitlefs.     From  Theffaly  that  prince  had  already  fent  a  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  couched  in  the  raoft  artful  terms.     He  expreffed 
his  profound  refpedt  for  the  ftate,  and  his  high  efteem  for  its  ambaf- 
fadors ;  declaring  that  he  mould  omit  no  opportunity  of  proving 
how  earneftly  he   defired  to  promote  the  profperity  and    glory  of 
Athens.   He  requefted  that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to  him,  by 
which  he  could  moft  effectually  gratify  the  people.  Of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  and  alliance,  he  was  careful  to  make  no  mention ;  but  after 
xnany  other  general  declarations  of  his  good-will,  he  entreated  them 

Vol.  II.  3Q^  «  not 
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CHAP-    "  not  to  be  offended  at  his  detaining  their  ambaffadors,  of  whofe  elo- 
xvxv. 
v_— v — —>    quence  and  abilities  he  wifhed  to  avail  himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs 

of  Theffaly  T°." 
jCfchines  Soon  afterwards  thefe  ambaffadors  returned  home  ;  and  having 

count  of  the  given  an  account  of  their  negotiation  to  the  fenate  of  the  Five  hun- 
the  Athenian  dred,  with  very  little  fatisfadtion  to  that  felecT:  body,  they  next  ap- 
aflembly.  peared  before  the  popular  affembly.  iEfchines  firft  mounted  the 
roftrum,  and  in  an  elaborate  and  artful  difcourfe,  fet  forth  the  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  his  fuccefsful  embalTy,  in  which  he  had  per- 
fuaded  Philip  to  embrace  precifely  thofe  meafures  which  the  interefl 
of  Athens  required.  That,  now,  the  people  had  peace  inflead  of 
war,  and  that,  without  haraffing  themfelves  by  military  expe- 
ditions, they  had  only  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the 
amufements  of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  learn  that 
Philip  had  paffed  Thermopylae,  to  take  vengeance,  not  on  the  Pho- 
cians,  but  on  the  Thebans,  who  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the 
war,  and  who,  having  entertained  a  defign  of  feizing  the  temple, 
were  not  the  lefs  culpable  (as  had  been  proved  to  Philip)  becaufe 
they  had  failed  in  this  impious  purpofe.  That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thefpise  and  Plataea,  whofe  hatred  to  Thebes  was  as  inveterate  as 
their  attachment  to  Athens  was  fincere,  would  be  reftored  to  their 
priftine  ftrength  and  fplendor.  That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Phocians, 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  impofed  by  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  to  repair  the  fatal  effects  of  facrilegeand  profanation.  That 
the  magiftrates  of  Thebes  forefaw  the  hoftility  of  Philip,  and  well 
knew  by  whom  it  had  been  excited.  "  They  have  therefore," 
faid  iEfchines,  "  devoted  me  to  deftru&ion,  and  actually  fet  a  price 
upon  my  head.  The  people  of  Euboea  are  equally  alarmed  by  our 
accommodation  with  Philip,  not  doubting  that  their  iiland  will  be 
reftored  to  us,  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipolis.     Nor  are  thefe  the 

70  Demofthen.  &  iEfchin.  ubi  fupra. 

only 
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only  advantages  of  the  treaty  :  another  point  of  ftill  higher  import-  Cx" ^-P' 
ance,  a  point  of  the  moft  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has  been  v.,  ■-.,—  -» 
fecured.  But  of  this  I  mall  fpeak  at  another  time,  fince  at  prefent  I 
perceive  the  envy  and  malignity  of  certain  perfons  ready  to  break 
forth."  The  advantage  hinted  at,  with  fuch  fignificant  obfcurity, 
was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  confiderable  city  on  the  Athenian 
frontier,  which  had  long  been  fubjecl:  to  Thebes. 

This  fpecious  harangue,  fo  flattering  to  the  indolence  and  vain  The  fufPi- 

•  1       •  i  1  1  cions  of  De- 

hopes  of  the  multitude,  was  received  with  general  approbation,  not-  mofthenes  ri- 

withftanding  the  oppofition  of  Demofthenes,  who  declared  that  he  coiJeaeCTues.  '3 
knew  nothing  of  all  thofe  great  advantages  promifed  by  his  col- 
league ;  and  that  he  did  not  expect  them.  iEfchines  and  Philocrates 
heard  him  with  the  fupercilious  contempt  of  men  who  poflefled  a 
fecret  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  But  when  he  endeavoured 
to  continue  his  difcourfe,  and  to  expofe  their  artifice  and  infincerity, 
all  was  clamour,  indignation,  and  infult.  iEfchines  bade  him  re- 
member not  to  claim  any  fhare  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  important 
fervices  of  his  colleagues.  Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleafantry, 
faid,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demofthenes  were  lefs  fan- 
guine  than  his  own,  "  fince  he  drinks  water ;  I  wine."  This  infipid 
jeft  was  received  with  loud  burfts  of  laughter  and  applaufe,  which 
prevented  the  aflembly  from  attending  to  the  fpirited  remonftrances 
of  Demofthenes.  A  motion  was  made,  and  agreed  to,  for  thanking 
Philip  for  his  equitable  and  friendly  intentions,  as  well  as  for  ratify- 
ing a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Macedon.  In 
the  fame  decree,  it  was  determined  that  the  Phocians  mould  fubmit 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  difpleafure 
of  the  republic  ". 

Thefe  articles,  together  with  the  fecret  motives  which  produced  The  fuceefs 
diem,  were,  by  the  emiflaries  of  Philip,  immediately  communicated  anific'e^vitb, 

the  Athe- 
"  Demofthen.  de  Falfa  Legatione.  ceives  the 

3Qj2  to 
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CHAP,   to  the  Phocian  ambafladors  thzn  refiding  at  Athens  :    who,  trani- 

XXXV. 
v_-X— — i   ported  with  joy  at  the  profpeft  of  averting  the   calamities   which 

baffkdors3™"   long  threatened  their  country,  loft  no  time  in  tranfmitting  the  agree- 
Achensj         ^q  intelligence  to  their  fellow-citizens.     They  concluded,  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that,  however  Philip  might  deceive  the 
Phocians,  the  minifters  of  Athens  could  never  be  fo  bold  as  pub- 
licly to  deceive  the  Athenians  j  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  the  favourable  difpofition 
which  makes  of  the   king  of  Macedon.     This  belief  was   fo  firmly  eftablifhed, 
re/eft  the31"  that  when  Archidamus    marched   into  Phocis    at  the    head   of  an 
Sparta"  °f    armv  m  order  t0  defend   the  temple  againft  Philip,    the  Phocians 
rejected  his  afliftance,  obferving,  that  they  feared  for  Sparta  much, 
more   than  for  themfelves  ;    upon  which    the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
turned into  Peloponnefus  7\ 
Philip  nego-       Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his  grand  enterprife.    Ha- 
PhakiKat      lus,  long  befieged,  had  fubmitted  to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio 
theceffionof  and  ^is  own#    Yre[h  troops  had  arrived  from  Macedon.    The  Athe- 
nians  were  appeafed  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  had  retired ;  the  Phocians 
were  impofed  on ;    the  Theflalians,  Thebans,  and  Locrians,   were 
ready  to  follow  his  ftandard.     One  obftacle  only  remained,  and  that 
eafy  to  be  furmounted.     Phaleucus,  who  commanded  eight  thou- 
fand  mercenaries,  ftill  kept  pofTeflion  of  Niceea.     Eut  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  own  republic,  could    not    be   very 
obftinate  in  defending  the  caufe  of  Greece.     Philip  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  him,  in  order  to  get  pofleffion  of  Nicaea  73,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  pafs  the  Thermopylae  ;  and 
while  this  tranfadtion  was    going  forward,    wrote  repeated  letters 
to  the  Athenians,  full  of  cordiality  and  aife&ion, 
?hiiipconti-       He  fufpected  the  dangerous  capricioufnefs  of  a  people,   whofe 
hiTdJfig^in  Security  might  yet  be  alarmed ;  and  whofe  oppofition  might  ftill 

obfcurity. 

71  Demoflhen.  de  Falfa  Legatione.  *'  DioJor.  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 
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prove  fatal  to  his  defigns,    fhould  they  either  march  forth  to  the    CIJAP- 

XXXV  • 

ftraits,    or  command  their  admiral,    Proxenus,    who   was  ftationed    \.  -»-— j 
in  the  Opuntian  gulph,  between  Locris  and  Eubcea,  to  intercept  the 
Macedonian   convoys  ;    for  the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis  and  Thef- 
faly  having  long  lain  wafte  in  confequence  of  the  facred  war,  Philip 
received  his  provifions  chiefly  by  fea.     The  feafonable  profeffions  of 
friendship,  contained  in  the  letters,    not   only  kept   the  Athenians 
from  liftening  to  the  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes,  but  prevailed 
on  them  to  depute  that  orator,  together  with  iElchines,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  whofe  advice  and  afTiftance  Philip  afFected  to  defire  in 
fettling  the  arduous  bufmefs  in  which  he  was  engaged.      Demof- 
thenes   faw   through  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,    for  withdrawing 
him,  at  this  important  crifis,  from  his  duty  in  the  auembly :  He 
therefore  abfolutely  refufed  the  commiflion.     JEfchines,  on  pretence 
of  ficknefs,  ftaid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract,  the  meafures  of 
his  rival.     The  other  ambafladors  departed,  in  compliance  with  the 
requeft  of  Philip,  and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  in  hopes  of 
feeing   a   treaty  fulfilled  which,    they  had  been   taught  to  believe, 
would  be  attended  with  confequences  equally  advantageous  and  ho- 
nourable 7\ 

While  the  ambafladors  travelled  through  Eubcea,  in  their  way  to  Difafte  s  of 
join  the  king  of  Macedon,    they  learned,  to   their  utter  aftonifh-  aruj  hi^fol- 
ment,  the  wonderful  events  that  had   been  tranfacled.      Phaleucus  lowers- 
had  been  perfuaded   to  evacuate  Nica^a.     He  retired  towards  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  embarked  at  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  fail  to  Italy, 
where   he   expected  to  form  an  eftablifliment.     But  the  capricious 
and  ungovernable  temper  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  make  a 
defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Elis.    After  this  they  re-embarked,  and  failed 
to  Crete,  where  their  invafion  proved  fatal  to  their  general.    Having 
returned  to  the  Peloponnefus,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians  and 

74  Demoflhen.  de  Falfa  Legatione. 
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CXXXVP*  ArcadIans-  The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived  the  battle,  fell 
< — -v— -f  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  fhot  with  arrows, 
or  precipitated  from  rocks.  A  feeble  remnant  efcaped  to  their  fhips, 
but  perifhed  foon  afterwards  in  an  infurre&ion  which  they  had  ex- 
cited, or  fomented,  in  the  ifle  of  Sicily.  The  deftrudion  of  this 
numerous  body  of  men  is  afcribed  by  ancient  hiftorians  7S  to  the  di- 
vine vengeance  which  purfued  their  facrilege  and  impiety.  It  is  afto- 
nifhing  that  thofe  fuperflitious  writers  did  not  reflect  on  the  fwifter 
and  more  terrible  deftruclion,  that  overtook  the  whole  Phocian  na- 
tion, by  whom  the  wickednefs  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  fo  recently  condemned  ;  and  by  whom,  had  not  power  been 
wanting,  it  would  have  been  punifhed  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 
Cruel  decree        Philip  having  palled  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  was  received  by 

of  the  Am-  .  J 

phiayons  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer.  He  had  promifed  to  plead  their 
cfs!m  '  caufe  before  the  Amphidyonic  council,  to  the  decifions  of  which 
that  credulous  people  contented  to  fubmit,  well  knowing  that  a 
prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  might 
eafily  controul  the  refolutions  of  the  Amphidyons,  and  fondly  be- 
lieving that  prince  to  be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of  Athens  had 
not  yet  arrived  ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern  republics  had  not  even  been 
fummoned.  The  Locrians,  Thebans,  and  Theffalians  alone  com- 
pofed  the  affembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Phocis  ;  a  country 
which  they  had  perfecuted  with  unrelenting  hoftility  in  a  war  of 
ten  years.  The  fentence  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
cruel  refentment  of  the  judges.  It  was  decreed  that  the  Phocians 
fhould  be  excluded  from  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  right  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Amphidyons  :  that  their  arms  and  horfes  mould  be  fold  for 
the  benefit  of  Apollo ;  that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  keep  poffeflion 
of  their  lands,  but  compelled  to  pay  annually  from  their  produce 

75  Diodoius,  J.  xvi.  c.  xx.  gives  this  as  the  general  opinion. 
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the  value  of  fixty  thoufand  talents,  till  they  had  completely  indem-    CJJ.A..P- 

A.  A  A  V. 

nified  the  temple  ;  that  their  cities  fhould  be  difmantled,  and  re-  v_ — *—i 
duced  to  diftincl:  villages,  containing  no  more  than  fixty  houfes 
each,  at  the  diftance  of  a  furlong  from  each  other ;  and  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  recently  given  them  fome  affiftance,  fhould 
therefore  be  deprived  of  the  prefidency  at  the  Pythian  games  ;  which 
important  prerogative,  together  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  as  well  as  the  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  loft  by  the  Phocians,  fhould  thenceforth  be  transfer- 
red to  the  king  of  Macedon.  It  was  decreed  that  the  Amphictyons, 
having  executed  thefe  regulations,  fhould  next  proceed  to  procure 
all  due  repairs  and  expiations  to  the  temple,  and  fhould  exert  their 
wifdom  and  their  power  to  eftablifh,  on  a  folid  foundation,  the  tran- 
quillity and  happinefs  of  Greece  76. 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communicated  to  the  Phocians,  which  is 

crucllv  cxc— 

filled  that  miferable  people  with  fuch  terror  and  difmay,  as  rendered  cmed  by  the 
them  totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with  union.     They  „;*"  °* 
took  not  any  common   meafures  for  repelling  the   invader;    a  few  °!y.mP- 

'  °  cvm.  2. 

cities  only,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  endeavoured,  with  unequal  A.  C.  347, 
flrength,  to  defend  their  walls,  their  temples,  and  the  revered  tombs 
of  their  anceftors.  Their  feeble  refiftance  was  foon  overcome  ;  all 
oppofition  ceafed  ;  and  the  Macedonians  proceeded  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  Amphi&yonic  council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and  with 
fuch  undifturbed  order  and  filence  as  feemed  more  dreadful  than 
the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the  fierceft  war.  Without  dropping  a 
tear,  or  heaving  a  figh,  fince  the  fmalleft  mark  of  regret  was  con- 
ftrtied  into  an  obftinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched  Phocians  beheld  the 
deftru&ion  of  their  ancient  monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud 
walls  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the  divine  Ce- 
philfus  covered  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and  the  venerable  cities  of 
Daulis,    Penopeus,    Lilsea,    and  Hyampolis,   which   had  flourifhed 

56  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  lix.  U  feqq. 

above 
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CJiv'v?'    above  nine   centuries  in  fplendour  and  profperity,  and  which  will 

A.XX  V  a 

*—  -»■—  -;  ever  flourifh  in  the  fong  of  Homer,  fo  totally  burned  or  demolifhed 
as  fcarcely  to  leave  a  veftige  of  their  exiftence  ".  After  this  ter- 
rible havoc  of  whatever  they  poffefled  moft  valuable  and  reflected, 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to  the  fettlements 
allotted  for  them,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields 
for  the  benefit  of  ftern  and  unrelenting  mafters.  At  the  diftance 
of  three  years,  travellers,  who  paffed  through  Phocis  to  viiit  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  melted  with  compaffion,  or  fhuddered  with 
horror,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  piteous  and  unexampled  devafta- 
tion.  They  turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from  the  mattered  ruins  of 
a  country,  and  a  people,  once  fo  illuftriovs ;  the  youth,  and  men 
of  full  age,  had  either  perifhed  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged  into 
captivity  ;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more ;  and  the  villages  were 
thinly  inhabited  by  women,  children,  and  wretched  old  men,  whofe 
filent  but  emphatic  expreffions  of  deep-rooted  mifery  exceeded  all 
power  of  words  to  defcribe    . 

The  news  of       ^e  unexpecT:ed  news  of  thefe  melancholy  events  reached  Athens 

thefe  events  *■ 

produce  con-  jn  frve  days.     The  people  were  then  affembled  in  the  Pirseus  to  exa- 
Athens.  mine  the  ftate  of  their  harbours  and  fhipping.      The  dreadful  intelli- 

gence filled  them  with  confirmation.  They  imagined  that  they  already 
beheld  the  deftrudtive  armies  of  Macedon  and  ThefTaly,  excited  by 
the  inveterate  hoftility  of  Thebes,  pouring  in  upon  their  northern 
frontier,  and  overwhelming  the  whole  country  with  havoc  and  de- 
folation.  A  decree  immediately  palled,  at  the  motion  of  Cal- 
lifthenes,  which  marked  the  utmoft  danger  and  difmay.  It  was  re- 
iblved,  "  that  the  Athenians,  who  ufually  reiided  in  the  country, 
•mould  be  fummoned  to  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  that  thofe,  within 
the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  round,  mould,  along  with  their  per- 

«  Paufanias  in  Phocic.  f<  Diodor.  1.  xvi.         78  Demon:.  &  JEkhin.  de  Falfa  Legat.  & 
c.  lix.  &  feqtj.  de  Coron. 
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fons,  tranfport  their  moft  valuable  effects  Into  the  city  or  the  Pi-    chap. 

XXXV. 

raeus ;    that  thofe  at  a   greater  diftance  fhould   refpectively  convey   '     -.-   j 
themfelves  and  their  property  to   the  neareft  fortreffes,  particularly 
Eleufis,    Phyle,    Aphidna,     and    Sunium,    the    principal  places  of 
ftrength  in  the  Attic  territory  79. 

This  decree  mews,    that   terror  was  the  firfl   movement    of  the  Philip  writes 
Athenians  ;  but  vengeance  was  the  fecond.     Relu&antly  cooped  up  \*J^% *e, 
within  their  walls,   they  called  aloud  for  arms  :    levies  were  pre-  ^j.6  very 
pared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;    and  their  admiral   Proxenus,   who  frem  what 

r  c  .  .  he  had  for- 

.had  lately  returned  from  the  neighbouring  coaft,  was  ordered  again  merly  ufed. 
to  direct  his  courfe  towards  that  countiy.  The  king  of  Macedon 
was  duly  attentive  to  thofe  tranfactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly 
informed  by  his  emiifaries.  He  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians, in  that  ftyle  of  fuperiority  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  policy,  and 
of  his  arms,  juitly  entitled  him  to  aflume.  After  acquainting  them 
with  his  treatment  of  the  Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed 
of  their  prepai-ations  for  fupporting  that  impious  people,  who  were 
not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  recently  figned  and  ratified  be- 
tween Athens  and  Macedon.  He  exhorts  them  to  lay  afide  this  un- 
warrantable defign,  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  fhow 
the  iniquity  and  extravagance  of  their  conduct,  in  arming  againft 
a  prince,  with  whom  they  had  i'o  lately  concluded  an  alliance. 
"  Eut  if  you  perfift,  know  that  we  are  prepared  for  repelling  your 
hoftilities  with  equal  firmnefs  and  vigour." 

This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  fame  time  that  the  The  Athe- 
Athenian  ambaffadors  returned  from  Eubcea,  and  brought  fuch  ac-  decreefor  * 
counts  of  the  deftru&ioh  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  appeared  fcarcely   ^eceiu -■•  ,)ie 

11  '      fugitive  Pho- 

poffible    to    afford    them    any   relief.       All  that  remained  was  to   cians- 
lave,   from  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  the  mife- 
rable  wreck  of  that  unfortunate  community.     The  Athenians  paffed 

7»  Demoilhen.  de  FalfaLegat.  feft.  zo. 
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CHAP.    a  decree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindnefs,  and  for  providing 

XXXV  •  m 

y  .  _•  them  with  fettlements  in  Attica,  or  in  the  foreign  dependencies  of 
the  republic ;  a  refolution  which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the 
moft  evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  towards  ancient  and 
faithful  allies,  gave  great  offence  to  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the 
Theffalians  and  Thebans  so. 
Philip  pro-  Amidft  thefe  tranfa&ions  the  Macedonian  partifans,  and  efpecially 

teas  the  Pho-  jTfch^gg  an(j  philocrates,  whofe  vain  affurances   had  been  attended 

cians  againlt  ' 

the  inhuman  w;th  fuch  fataj  effeds,  had  juft  caufe  to  dread  the  refentment  of  their 

vengeance  of 

their  Gre-  country.  The  former,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  this  dif- 
graceful  fcene  of  intrigue  and  delufion,  no  longer  affected  ficknefs  ; 
he  forgot  the  threatenings  denounced  againft  him  by  Thebes ;  he 
difregarded  the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any  citizen  to  ftir  from 
the  walls  ;  and  having  waited  for,  and  beheld,  the  deftruction  of  the 
Phocians  with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may  believe  his  adverfary, 
as  he  would  have  feen  the  conclufion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  which 
concerned  merely  his  pecuniary  intereft,  he  repaired  to  Philip  to  re- 
ceive the  wages  of  his  iniquity.  iEfchines  accounts  for  his  journey 
at  this  time  by  a  more  honourable,  but  lefs  probable  caufe,  the  de- 
fire  of  faving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Phocian  na- 
tion, who  were  perfecuted  to  extremity  by  the  barbarous  vengeance' 
of  their  Grecian  foes,  and  protected,  at  the  in'terceffion  of  the  Athe- 
nian orator,  by  the  clemency  or  compaffion  of  the  Macedonians. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  iEfchines,  in  order  to  gain  merit  with 
his  countrymen,  whofe  refentment  he  had  fo  highly  provoked,  op- 
pofed  an  inhuman  refolution  of  precipitating  from  rocks  all  thofe 
of  the  Phocians  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  king 
of  Macedon,  whofe  character  was  not  naturally  flagitious,  or  cruel 
without  neceflity,  muft,  of  his  own  accord,  have  been  inclined  to 
avert  fuch  an  atrocious  and  bloody  fentence,  which,  without  pro- 
moting his  intereft,  would  have  for  ever  ruined  his  fame. 

*°  Demofthenes  &  iEfchines  de  Falfa  Legat.  fed.  20. 
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This  conclufion  appears  the  more  probable,  fince,  we  are  affured,    cJlJ\r?' 

XXXV. 

that,  upon  the  fame  principle,  but  with  far  lefs  fuccefs,  he  affumed 


the  protection  of  the  oppreffed  Boeotians.  Orchomenus,  Coronaea,  otiansagainil 
Hyampolis,  with  other  cities  .of  lefs  note  in  Bceotia,  were,  in  con-  |,f  ThebeT 
fequence  of  the  ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  fubjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Thebes  ;  a  republic,  always  haughty  and  unrelenting, 
who,  on  this  occafion,  prepared  to  treat  the  rebels  with  more  than 
her  ufual  infolence  and  cruelty.  Philip  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
injured  with  a  generous  ardour,  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  The- 
bans.  His  humanity,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  loudly  extolled 
by  his  partifans  in  moft  republics  of  Greece.  It  redounded,  how- 
ever, more  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Boeotians  3  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  in- 
tolerable oppreffion  of  Theban  tyranny,  fought  refuge  in  the  com- 
paffionate  bofom  of  Athens  8I. 

Having  finifhed  the  iacred  war  in  a  manner  fo  favourable  to  his  Macedon  de- 
own  intereft  and  ambition,  Philip  convened  the  members  of  the  Am-  Amphiftyons 
phictyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  afiifted  in  ^h™^^^ 
the  hymns,  prayers,  and  facrifices  offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledg-  b°dy- 

'  r      J  Olymp. 

ment  of  his  divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms.     The  name  cviii.  3. 

.     .        .  A.  C.  346. 

•  of  the  pious  king  of  Macedon,  who   had  been  the  principal  inftru- 

ment  of  their  fuccefs,  refounded  in  the  facred  Pceans,  fung  in  honour 
of  the  God.  The  Amphictyons  ratified  all  the  tranfactions  of  that 
prince,  erected  his  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  a  folemn  decree,  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  as  the  princi- 
pal member  of  the  Hellenic  body  8\  Philip  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  prefide  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  celebration  of 
which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to  which  moft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates  had  already  lent  their  reprefentatives.  The  Athenians,  ftung 
with  indignation  and  regret,  abftained  from  this  feftival.  An  em- 
baffy  was  therefore  difpatched  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Amphic- 

11  Demofthen.  &  iEfchines  de  Falfa  Legat.  fed.  20.  tz  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  60. 
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C'*yA/P"    ty005*    requiring  their   concurrence    with    meafures    recently    em- 
u_— v >    braced  by  the  general  council  of  Greece  ;  and  remonftrating  againfl: 

their  difpleafure  at  the  aggrandifement  of  a  prince  with  whom  they 

had  fo  lately  contracted  an  alliance. 
Even  the  The  deliberations  of   the   Athenian  aflembly,    on  this   occafion. 

Athenians  J  '  * 

admit  this       fhewed   the  full  extent  of  their  own  folly,  and  evinced  the  confum- 

pretenfion. 

mate  policy  of  Philip.  They  acknowledged,  with  dejection  and 
anguifh,  that  they  had  neglected  the  many  opportunities  prefented 
them  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  for  repreffing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival ;  that  the  time  of  acting,  with  vigour  and  boldnefs,  was  now 
no  more  ;  that  the  caufe  of  Greece  was  an  empty  name,  fince 
the  Greeks  furrendered  their  dignity  to  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and 
that  it  became  their  own  republic  to  confult  rather  its  fafety  than  its 
honour,  and  to  maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  againfl:  whom  they 
were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war.  Even  Demofthenes"  re- 
commended this  refolution;  left,  fays  he,  we  fhould  offend  thofe  now 
affembled,  who  call  themfelves  the  Amphictyons,  and  thus  excice  a 
general  war  againft  ourfelves.  The  Thebans,  befide  ancient  caufes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incenfed  at  our  harbouring  their  exiles ;  the 
Locrians  and  Theflalians  refent  our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the 
Argives,  the  MefTenians,  and  Megalopolitans  are  difpleafed  at  our 
concurring  with  the  views  of  Lacedxmon.  If  we  refufe  the  de- 
mands of  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons,  they  may  afTault  us  with  the 
combined  arms  of  all  thofe  ftates,  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
refill.  One  point,  therefore,  is  necelfary,  the  continuance  of  the 
prefent  peace;  not  that  it  is  fo  very  excellent,  or  fo  worthy  of  you; 
but  of  what  kind  foever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  intereft  of 
your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  been  concluded,  than  that  now,  when 
it  is  concluded,  you  fhould  infringe  it.  This  opinion  was  univer- 
fally  approved ;  Macedon  was  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy ;   and  Ifocrates,  an  Athenian  of  the  higheft  merit 

83  Demofthen.  de  Pace 

and 
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and  reputation,  addreffed  a  difcourfe  to  Philip  in  which  he  exhorted    CHAP. 

XX  XV. 

him,  to  difdain  inglorious  victories  over  his  countrymen  and  friends,    < <~—j 

to  employ  his  authority  to  extinguifh,  for  ever,  the  animofities  of 
Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  that  country,  of  which 
Macedon  now  formed  a  part,  againft  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of 
Perfia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy  8+. 

Whether  thefe  exhortations  proceeded  from  the  virtuous  fimpli- 
city  which  did  not  fufpedt,  or  from  the  infinuating  and  artful  po- 
licy which,  though  it  fufpected,  hoped  to  prevent,  the  hoffile  pro- 
jects 8S  of  Macedon,  the  meafures  of  Philip  were,  doubtlefs,  taken 
with  too  much  care,  and  his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be 
fhaken  by  the  fpecious  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He  had  long 
meditated  the  invafion  of  Aha;  the  conquer!  of  the  Perfian  empire 
was  an  object  that  might  well  tempt  his  ambition  ;  but  neither  his 
own  paffions,  nor  the  arguments  of  other  men,  could  haften,  retard, 
or  vary  his  undeviating  progrefs  in  a  fyftem  which  could  only  be 
completed  by  confolidating  his  ancient,  before  he  attempted  new 
conquefts. 

**  Ifocrat.  Orat.  Philipp. 

f5  See  the  life  of  Ifocrates,  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  of  his  works* 
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"Foundation  of  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla. — Philip 's  Ex- 
pedition to  Illyria. — Alexander  receives  the  Perjian 
Ambaffadors. — Affairs  of  Greece. — Demoflhenes  un- 
majks  the  Deftgns  of  Philip. — Philip 's  Expedition  to 
the  P eloponnefus — to  Epirus — to  Thrace.  —  Diopei- 
thes  oppofes  him  with  Vigour. — The  Athenians  recover 
Eubcea. — Siege  of  'Perinthus. — Philips  Letter  to  the 
Athenians. — Exp  edit  io?i  of  Chares — of  P  hoc  ion — 
who  retrieves  the  Athenian  Affairs  in  Thrace. — Phi- 
lip's  Scythian  Expedition. — The  Incendiary  Antipho?t. 
-—Philip's  Intrigues  embroil  the  Affairs  of  Greece. — 
The  third  Sacred  War. — Philip  General  of  the  Am- 
phiclyons. —  Confederacy  againjl  that  Prince. — He 
feizes  Elatcea. — Battle  of  Chceroncea. — His  Modera- 
tion in  ViElory. — Demoflhenes 's  Oration  in  Honour  of 
the  Slam. 


CHAP. 

xxxvi. 

Philip  e- 
vacuates 
Greece; 
Olymp. 
cviii.  4. 
A.  C.  345. 


Y  his  intrigues  Philip  had  obtained  more  important  advantages, 
than  he  could  have  gained  by  a  long  feries  of  victories.  The 
conqueft  of  Greece  was  his  object ;  he  had  taken  many  preliminary 
meafures  .  towards  effecting  this  purpofe  ;  while  his  conduct,  fo  far 
from  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  fierce  republics,  acquired  their 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Inftead  of  roufing  the  dangerous  refent- 
ment  of  a  nation  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  fubdue,  Philip  dilarmed 

the 
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the  hoftility  of  Athens,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  com-  c  ^  ^  TP' 
bined  Greece  the  only  republic  that  appeared  forward  to  obftruct  *— — v — — ' 
his  defigns.  It  feemed  high  time,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his 
army ;  to  fet  bounds,  for  the  prefent,  to  his  own  triumphs ; 
nor  to  attempt,  with  danger,  effecting  by  premature  force,  what 
might  be  fafely  accomplished  by  feafonable  policy.  Before  eva- 
cuating Greece,  he  took  care  to  place  a  flrong  garrifon  in  Nicxa, 
which  might  thenceforth  fecure  his  free  paffage  through  the  ftraits 
of  Thermopylae.  Macedonian  troops  occupied  the  principal  cities 
of  Theffaly,  and  the  ftrongeft  polls  of  Phocis.  He  conducted  with 
him  into  Macedon  eleven  thoufand  Phocian  captives  ;  an  acquifi- 
tion  which  he  regarded  as  not  the  lead  valuable  fruits  of  his  fuccefs  ; 
and  of  which,  on  his  return  home,  he  determined  immediately  to 
avail  himfelf. 

The  warlike  tribes   of  Thrace,    though    often   vanquished,    had  founds  Phi- 
never  been  thoroughly  fubdued.      In  order  to  bridle  the  danger-  and  Cabyla  j 
ous  fury  of  thofe  northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Philip— 
popolis  and  Cabyla ',  the  firft  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  confines  of  mount  Rhodope,  the  feeond  towards   the 
eaft,  at  the  foot   of  mount  Hasmus,  above   an  hundred   and   fifty 
miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  almoft  equally  remote  from  the 
Macedonian  capital.      The  Phocian  captives,  blended   with   a  due 
proportion  of  Macedonian  fubjects,   well  provided  with   arms   for 
their  defence,  were    fent  to   people   and  cultivate   thofe  new  fettle- 
ments,  whofe  flourifhing  condition  foon  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
their  founder.     At  the  fame  time,  Philip  planted  a  colony  in  the  plants  acolo- 
ifle  of  Thafos,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians;  but  of  Thafos!^ 
that  people   having    already    loft   pofTeflion   of   the  gold  mines   at 
Philippi,  on  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Thrace,  feemed  now  fo  in- 
different about  the  poffeffion  of  Thafos,  that  their  tranfports  were 
employed  in  conveying  the  Macedonians  thither  \ 

*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p,  118.  *  Demofth.  de  Ualonefo. 

In 
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CHAP.         In   fuch   occupations,  chiefly,    Philip    employed   the   firft  year  of 

the  peace,  not  neglecting  to  complete  the  ornaments  of  his  capital ; 

don  wPLly".    fur  which  purpofe  he  horrowed,  as  formerly,  large  fums  of  money 

*q,  :,n  from  the  richeft  citizens  of  Greece.    The  year  following,  he  made  an 

cix*  '•  expedition  into  Illyria,  and,  at  the  expence  of  that  country,  extended 

.-*\.   '\-  •    J  44* 

his  dominions  from  the  lake  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian  fea.  This 
diitrict,  about  fixty  miles  in  breadth,  was  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated, but  contained  valuable  falt-mines,  which  had  occafioned  a 
bloody  war  between  two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Philip  was 
abfent  in  Illyria,  an  embafly  arrived  from  Ochus  king  of  Perfia, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  magnificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatnefs 
of  Macedon,  fent  the  moft  trufty  of  his  minifters,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  offering  to  Philip  the  friendlhip  and  alliance  of  the  great 
king,  might  examine  with  their  own  eyes  the  ftrength  and  refources 
of  a  monarch,  which  were  reprefented  as  fo  formidable, 
during  which  In  the  abfence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alexander  did  the  ho- 
ander  re-  nours  of  the  court ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  during  an  entertainment  given 
Perfian^am-  t0  tne  Perfian  ambalTadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  yet  reached  his 
bafl'adors.  twelfth  year,  difcovered  fuch  manly  and  premature  wildom,  as  already 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary  character 3.  Among 
other  queftions,  that  could  not  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  he 
enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  Perlian  government  and  art  of  war ; 
the  genius  and  difpolition  of  the  reigning  fovereign ;  the  diftance  of 
his  capital  from  the  coaft,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  intervening  roads*. 
Such  inquiries,  whatever  talents  they  announced  in  the  young 
prince,  feem  to  prove  that  the  conqueil  of  Perfia  had  been  a  fre- 

5  Plutarch   (in    Alexand.)    exprefles   him-  abilities  of  Philip,  compared  with  the  fpirit 

felf  itrongly  oti  this  lubject  :  "  oft  ms»h{  (the  and  magnanimity  of  his  ion."     I  recollect 

tmbafiadors)     QftvpafyiVj    *»»  m*  ^y?f**i"i»   <!>i-  not  having   met  with  piyittoirga  in  the 

JiitToth  Sm  rvra.  foiJsn  iytu^au  jrpo;  iv<  t«  icouhn  writers  ot  the  Socratic  age  ;  but  it  is  a  good 

vr/,  kcu  utyaX  m" — Read  t;-,:^4/y-  word    to    mark     the    character   of  a  perlon 

..  and  then  the  fentence  may  be  literally  "  who  buiies  himfelf  about  great  objects." 
explained  ;  "  So  that  the  ambail'adors  won-         *  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 
dered,  and  thought  nothing  of  the   famed 

8  quent 
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quent  Subject  of  converfation  between  Alexander  and  his  inftruct-    cv**  f,,p- 

XXXVI, 

ors ;  and  that  an  unbounded  ambition  had  already  taken  pofleflion  v — .„■ — t 
of  his  youthful  mind.  The  ambaffadors  heard  him  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  exclaimed  with  that  freedom  which  fo  wonderfully  diftin- 
guiihes  the  public  transactions  of  ancient,  from  thofe  of  modern 
times,  "  Ours  is  a  rich  and  powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wife 
and  great  king  V 

Philip  had  no  fooner  returned  from  Illyria,  than    he  made  an  Philip's. 

tranfa&ions 

excurfion  to  Theffaly,    and  finally  fettled   the  affairs   of  that  dif-   in  Theffaly, 
traded  country ;  having  taken   on  himfelf  the  whole  management   Megara. 
of  the  \-evenue,  and  having  divided  the  territory  into  four  feparate  °^m,^' 
governments,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  oppofition,   and  to  A* c<  344* 
render  the  whole  province  more  patient  and  fubmiffive  under  the 
dominion  of  Macedon 6.     While  Philip  was  thus  employed  in  Thef- 
faly, his  agents  were  not  lefs  active  in  confirming  the  Macedonian 
authority  in  the  ifle  of  Eubcea.     Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  fecuring 
his  former  acquisitions ;  he  afpired  at  new  conquefts.     The  barren 
and  rocky  territory  of  Megara,  divided,  by  an  extent  of  only  ten 
miles,  the  frontier  of  Bceotia  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.     The  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  Simplicity  of  this  little  republic  could  not  defend 
its  virtue  againft  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Macedonian7.     Philip 
gained  a  party  in  Megara,  which  he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care  ; 
becaufe,    being  already   mafter  of  Bceotia,    Phocis,    and  ThefTaly, 
the  narrow  territory  of  the  Megarians  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  free  paffage  into  the  Peloponnefus,  the  affairs  of  which,  at  this 
juncture,  particularly  deferved  his  attention. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  repulfed  by  Philip,  whom  they  had  conde-  Philip  pre- 
fcended  to  folicit,  rejected  by  the  Phocians,  whom  they  offered  to  teatheinfet" 

rior  commu- 

s  I   have  ufed   a  little  freedom  with  the  lipp.  iii.     In  Philipp.  v).   he   fpeaks   as  if  nities  of  the 

words  of  Plutarch,'  «?  5  m™-  am;  Gcu7i*ev<;  pi-  Philip  had  made  fonie  open  attempt  againft  Peloponnefus 

v-xc;  S  h  ipengK  irtoarui,    Plut.  Orat.ii.de  Megara,    in   which   he   had   failed:    rains*  again^.tne 

Fortun.  Alexand.  (fcil.  Et,&,.,z5)  .^apB^mj,,  Msyag*  £«fei  woe*-  °FPj;effionsof 

*  Demofth.  Philipp.  iii.  px^ov,  p.  J4-  ^    ' 

7  Demofthen.  de  Falfa  L^gatione,  &  Phi- 

Vol.  II.  3  S  affift, 
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The   Co- 
rinthians 
prepare  to 
interrupt  his 
inarch. 


afllft,  and  having  loft  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  totally  deferted  a  fcene  of  a&ion,  in  which  they 
could  expect  neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their  politics 
and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  peninfula. 
For  almoft  two  years,  Archidamus  had  laboured  with  undivided  at- 
tention, and  with  his  ulual  addrefs  and  activity,  to  extend  the  pre- 
tenfions  and  the  power  of  Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Meflene'  Ar- 
gos,  and  Arcadia.  His  meafures,  planned  with  prudence,  and  con- 
dueled  with  vigour,  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  though  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  dependent  provinces  bore  with  much  regret  and  indigna- 
tion the  yoke  of  a  republic,  which  they  had  formerly  fpurned  as 
opprefiive  and  intolerable.  Their  murmurs  and  difcontents  were 
inflamed  into  hoftility  by  the  Thebans,  the  eternal  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and,  at  that  time,  clofely  allied  with  the  king  of  Macedon. 
To  this  monarch  the  Thebans  applied,  requesting  him  not  to  per- 
mit the  deftruction  of  their  confederates  in  the  Peloponnefus.  The 
intrigues  and  money  of  Philip  had  already  gained  him  a  confiderable 
influence  in  that  country,  which  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
increafe.  To  juftify  his  proceedings  for  this  purpofe,  he  procured 
a  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  requiring  him  to  check  the 
infolence  of  Sparta,  and  to  protect  the  defencelefs  communities 
which  had  fo  often  been  the  victims  of  her  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
Encouraged  by  this  refolution  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  impelled 
by  his  own  ambition,  Philip  fent  troops  and  money  into  the  Pe- 
loponnefus, and  prepared  to  march  thither  in  perfon,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  8. 

Thefe  tran factions  excited  new  commotions  and  alarms  through- 
out moft  countries  of  Greece.  The  Corinthians 9,  jealous  of  the 
power  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Phocian  war,  deprived 
them  of  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  honours,  and  who,  ftill  more 
recently,  had  taken  poffefllon  of  Leucas,  a  city  in  Acarnania,  and 

*  Demollh.  de  Pace.  *  Lucian  de  Confcribend.  Hiftor, 

of 
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of  Ambracia   in   Epirus,    both  colonies  of  Corinth,  determined   to    Cx^XyjP' 

oppofe  his  paffage  into  the  Peloponnefus.     Weapons  and  defenfive    » ^-— * 

armour  were  provided,  the  walk  and  fortifications  were  repaired, 
mercenary  troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  exercifed  in  arms,  the 
whole  republic  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  military  preparation  ; 
infomuch  that  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  who  loft  no  opportunity  to  de- 
ride the  fellies  of  his  contemporaries,  beholding  with  juft  con- 
tempt the  hurry  and  vain  buflle  of  the  effeminate  Corinthians, 
that  feemed  fo  ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the  active  vigour  of 
Philip,  began  to  roll  about  his  tub  I0,  left  he  lhould  be  the  only  per- 
fon  unemployed  in  fo  bufy  a  city. 

The  Lacedaemonians,   meanwhile,   not   lefs  alarmed,  but   always  Negotiations 
better  prepared  for  war,    folicited  the  affiftance   of  Athens.      The 
latter  ftate    had   received   a    confiderable  acceffion   of  ftrength,    as 
well  as  of  juft  honour  and  refped,  from  its  hofpitable  reception  of 
the  diftreffed  exiles  from  Phocis  and  Bceotia.     It  derived  new  confi- 
deration  and  luftre  from  the  general  congrefs  of  ambaffadors  from 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon,  Argos,  Meffene',  and  Arcadia,  who,   af- 
ter a  long  interval   of  time,  again  condefcended  to  affert  their  re- 
fpecYive  claims  before  the  Athenian  affembly.     The  Lacedemonians 
reprefented  the  league,  formed  againft  themfelves,  as  alike  dangerous 
to  Athens  and  to  Sparta  ;  that  the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  a  partial  conqueft ;  his  imagination  already  grafped  the 
dominion  of  Greece  ;  and  now  was  the  only  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ing republics,  who  had  ever  mutually  affifted  each  other,  in  feafons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  ftand,  and  to  exert  their  utmoft  vigour 
in  defence  of  their  own  and  the  public  fafety,  fo  fhamefully  aban- 
doned by  the  Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponnefus  ".     The 
Thebans  joined  with  the  minifters  of  Philip,  in  calling  on  the  Athe- 

10  Au£l.   apud  Brucker.  in  Vit.  Diogen.  bitation  of  this  philofopher  would   be  fuffi- 

That  learned  writer  has  collected  all  that  is  ciently  attefted  by  ancient  monuments.     Se« 

written  for  and  againft  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Winckelmann,  d'Hancarville,  &c. 

Were  authors  lefs  explicit,  the  moveable  ha-  "  0^05  nAoTswiwa.  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam. 

3  S  2  mans 
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CHAP,  nlans  to  adhere  ftrictly  to  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded 
v_.  —„—  aj  with  that  prince  ;  they  endeavoured,  by  art  and  fophiftry,  to  varnifh 
or  to  palliate  fuch  deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  as  could  not  be  altoge- 
ther denied  ;  and  laboured  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  to  feparate  the 
views  and  interefts  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  on  this  important 
emergency.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  inferior  {bates  of  Peloponnefus 
loudly  complained,  that  the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  pa- 
trons of  liberty,  fhould  favour  the  views  of  Sparta,  which  had  fo 
long  been  the  fcourge  of  Greece.  They  reprefented  this  conduct  as 
not  only  unjuft  and  cruel,  but  contradictory  and  abfurd  ;  and  uied 
many  plaufible  arguments  to  deter  the  people  of  Athens,  who  ftill 
ftrenuoufly  afferted  the  freedom  of  Bceotia,  from  taking  fuch  a  part 
in  the  prefent  quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Pelopon- 
nefus. 
Artful  repre-       The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  creatures  of  Philip,  exhorted 

-fentations  of  111     ri-i  •  1 

the  Macedo-  their  countrymen  not  to  break  too  nattily  with  a  prince  with 
fan^inA1-"  whom  they  had  fo  recently  concluded  an  alliance,  nor  imprudently 
thens,  renew  a  bloody  and  deftructive  war,  out  of  which  they  had  been 

lately  extricated  with  fo  much  difficulty.  They  obferved,  that 
although  the  meafures  of  Philip,  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
had  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Thebans  than  to  the  Athe- 
nians, he  had  confidered  himfelf  as  bound  in  juftice  to  chaftife 
the  facrilege  of  the  Phocians.  Nor  was  he  altogether  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations ;  furrounded  by  the  Theffalian  cavalry 
and  Theban  infantry,  he  was  compelled  to  treat  the  enemies  of 
thole  dates  with  a  feverity  which  his  own  feelings  dilapproved.  But 
the  time  was  arrived  when  he  might  act  with  more  independence 
and  dignity  ;  and  that,  could  any  credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was 
already  preparing  to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  Phocis,  and  to  for- 
tify Elatea,  on  the  frontier  of  that  territory,  by  which  means  he 
might  thenceforth  reftrain  and  bridle  the  infolent  cruelty  of  Thebes. 
Thefe  obfervations,  however  improbable,  received  great  force  from 
5  the 
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the  peaceful,    or  rather  indolent  difpofition  of  the  people,   who,    CXxxvi. ' 

though  they  heard  with  pleafure  thofe  who  magnified  their  ancient    ' -r— — * 

grandeur,  and  inveighed  againft  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of  Philip, 
were  averfe  to  employ  either  their  money,  or  their  perfonal  fervice,  in 
fuch  active  meafures  as  could  alone  fet  bounds  to  the  Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demofthenes,  laft,  arofe,  and  pronounced  a  difcourfe,  which  the  Anfwered  by 
king  of  Macedon  is  faid  to  have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  nes. 
admiration  '\  "  When  you  hear  defcribed,  men  of  Athens  !  the 
continual  hoftilities  by  which  Philip  violates  the  peace,  I  obferve 
that  vou  approve  the  equity  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  republic  :  but  while  nothing  is  done,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  liften  to  fuch  fpeeches,  our  affairs  are 
brought  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict  Philip 
of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hoftile  defigns  againft  Greece,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  propofe  any  feafonable  advice.  The  caufe  of 
this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  ambition  muft  be  repel- 
led, not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  If  fpeeches  and  reafonings  fufficed, 
we  fhould  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  adverfary.  But 
Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much  as  we  do  in  arguments  ;  and  both 
of  us  obtain  the  fuperiority  in  what  forms  reflectively  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  our  ftudy  and  concern ;  we  in  our  affemblies,  Philip  in  the 
field. 

"  Immediately  after  the  peace,    the  king  of  Macedon   became  He  explains 
niafter  of  Phocis  and  Thermopylae,  and  made  fuch  an  ufe  of  thefe  and  poinds"' 
acquisitions  as  fuited  the  intereft  of  Thebes,  not  of  Athens.     Upon  gerou^dt-"" 
what  principle  did  he  act  thus  ?  Becaufe  governed  in  all  his  proceed-  ySns  ofPhi- 
ings,  not  by  the  love  of  peace  or  juftice,  but  by  an  infatiable  luft  of 
power,  he  faw  the  impoffibility  of  bending  the  Athenians  to  his 
ielfifh  and  tyrannical  purpofes.     He  knew  that  the  loftinefs  of  their 

"  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demoilh.  in  lib.  de  Dec.  Orator. 

character 
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CXXXVIP*    c^ara(^er  would  never  ftcop  to  any  private  consideration,  but  pre- 
fer to  any  advantage    that    he  might  offer  them,    the    chelates    of 
juftice  and    of  honour ;    and  that    neither   their   penetration,  nor 
their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  facrifice  to  a  partial  and 
temporary  intereft,  the  general    fafety    of  Greece  ;    but    that  they 
would  fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  with  the  fame  ar- 
dour as  for  their  own    walls.     The   Thebans   he  judged  (and  he 
judged  aright)  to  be  more  affailable  ;  he  knew  their  folly  and  their 
meannefs   to  be  fuch,  that  provided  he  heaped  benefits  on  them- 
felves,  they  would  affift  him  to  enflave  their  neighbours.     LTpon  the 
fame  principle  he  now  cultivates,  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  Meffenians  and  Argives ;    a  circumftance,    Athenians  ! 
which  highly  redounds  to  your  honour,  fince  Philip  thus  declares 
his    perfuafion,    that    you   alone  have  wifdom  to  understand,    and 
virtue  to  oppofe,  his  defigns ;  that  you  forefee  the  drift  of  all  his 
negotiations  and  wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  the  incorruptible 
defenders   of  the   common  caufe.     Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds 
that    he    entertains  fuch  an  honourable  opinion    of  you,    and  the 
contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.     When  the  liberties  of  Greece 
were  threatened  by  Perfia,  as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  The- 
bans   bafely  followed    the    Standard  of  the  invaders  ;     the  Argives 
did  not  oppofe  their  arms ;  while   the  magnanimous  patriots  from 
whom  you  are  defcended  fpurned  offers,  highly  advantageous,  made 
them  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  anceftor  of  Philip,  who  acted 
as  the  ambaffador  of  Perfia,  and  preferring  the  public  intereft  to  their 
own,  provoked  the  devaftation  of  their  territory,  and  the  deftruclion 
of  their  capital,  and  performed,  in  defence  of  Greece,  thofe  unri- 
valled exploits  of  heroifm  which  can  never  be  celebrated  with  due 
praife.     For  fuch  reafons,  Philip  choofes  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,    and  Meffene,    rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta.     The  former 
ftates  poffefs  not  greater  Strength,  wrealth,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies  ; 
they  have  not  more  power,  but  lefs   virtue.     Nor  can  Philip  plead 

the 
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the  merits  of  their  caufe ;  fince,  if  Cheronira  and  Orchomenus  are    C  H  A  F. 

,  XXXVI. 

juftly  fubject  to  Thebes,  Argos  and  MefTene'  are  juftly  fubject  to 

Lacedaemon ;  nor  could  it  be  equitable  to  enflave  the  inferior  cities 
of  Bceotia,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  teach  thofe  of  Peloponnefus  to 
rebel. 

"  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct  (for  this  is  the  only 
remaining  argument  that  can  be  alleged  in  his  defence).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  Theflalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry,  he  was 
obliged  to  affift  allies  whom  he  diftrufted,  and  to  concur  with  mea- 
fures  which  he  difapproved.  Hence  the  fevere  treatment  of  Phocis, 
hence  the  cruel  fervitude  of  Orchomenus  and  Chseronsea.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  being  now  at  liberty  to  confult  the  dictates  of  his 
own  humanity  and  juftice,  is  defirous  to  re-eftablifh  the  republic 
of  Phocis ;  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  infolence  of  Thebes,  actually 
meditates  the  fortifying  of  Elatsea.  This,  indeed,  he  meditates,  and 
will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not  meditate  the  deflruction  of 
Lacedxmon.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has 
fent  his  mercenaries,  he  is  prepared,  .  himfelf,  to  march  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  His  prefent  tranfactions  fufEciently 
explain  the  motives  of  his  pari  conduct.  It  is  evident  that  he  acts 
from  fyftem,  and  that  his  principal  batteries  are  erected  againfh 
Athens  itfelf.  How  can  it  be  otherwife?  He  is  ambitious  to 
rule  Greece  ;  you  alone  are  capable  to  thwart  his  meafures.  He 
has  long  treated  you  unworthily ;  and  he  is  confcious  of  his  in- 
juftice.  He  is  actually  contriving  your  deflruction,  and  he  is  fen- 
fible  that  you  fee  through  his  defigns.  For  all  thefe  reafons  he 
knows  that  you  detefl  him,  and  that  mould  he  not  anticipate  your 
hoftility,  he  muft  fall  a  victim  to  your  jufl  vengeance.  Hence  he  is 
ever  active  and  alert,  watching  a  favourable  moment  of  aflault,  and 
practifing  on  the  ftupidity  and  felfifhnefs  of  the  Thebans  and  Pelo- 
ponnefians ;  for  if  they  were  not  ftupid  and  blind,  they  might  per- 
ceive 
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CxxyviP"  ce*ve  ^e  *"ata*  a'inl  °f  ^ie  Macedonian  policy.  I  once  fpoke"  on 
<■  m  '  this  fubject  before  the  MefTenians  and  Argives  ;  my  difcourfe,  which 
was  ufelefs  to  them,  may,  perhaps,  not  unfeafonably  be  repeated  to 
you.  "  Men  of  Argos  and  MefTene !  you  remember  the  time  when 
Philip  carefled  the  Olynthians,  as  he  now  does  you :  how  highly,  do 
you  think,  that  infatuated  people  would  have  been  offended,  had  any 
man  talked  againft  the  benefactor,  who  had  generoufly  beftowed  on 
them,  Anthemus  and  Potidaea?  Had  any  man  warned  them  againft  the 
dangerous  artifices  of  Philip,  would  they  have  liftened  to  his  advice? 
Yet,  after  enjoying  for  a  moment  the  territories  of  their  neighbours, 
they  were  for  ever  defpoiled  of  their  own.  Inglorious  was  their 
fall  j  not  conquered  only,  but  betrayed  and  fold  by  one  another. 
Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Theffalians.  When  Philip  expelled  their 
■tyrants,  could  the  Theffalians  ever  conjecture  that  the  fame  prince 
would  fubject  them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon,  ftill  more  tyran- 
nical and  oppreffive?  When  he  reftored  them  to  their  feat  and 
fuffrage  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the  management  of 
their  own  revenues?  As  to  you,  MefTenians  and  Argives!  you  have 
beheld  Philip  fmiling  and  deceiving ;  but  beware !  pray  to  Heaven, 
that  you  may  never  behold  him  infulting,  threatening,  and  deftroy- 
ing.  Various  are  the  contrivances  which  communities  have  difcovered 
for  their  defence ;  walls,  ramparts,  battlements,  all  of  which  are 
raifed  by  the  labour  of  man,  and  fupported  by  continual  expence 
and  toil.  But  there  is  one  common  bulwark,  which  only  the 
prudent  employ,  though  alike  ufeful  to  all,  efpecially  to  free  cities 
againft  tyrants.  What  is  that?  Diftruft.  Of  this  be  mindful;  to 
this  adhere ;    preferve   this    carefully,   and   no   calamity  can  befal 

you"\" 


13  During  his  ernbafiy  to  Peloponnefus,  mentioned  above. 
'*  Demofthen.  Orat.  ii.  in  Philipp. 
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Demofthenes  then  read  to  the  aflembly  the  fchedule  of  an  anfwer,   c  H  A p. 

XXX  VI. 

which  he  advifed  to  be  given  to  the   ambafladors,   and  which  was    u — ^— — t 

•  Impeach- 

entirely  favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     At  the   lame  time  he  mem  of 

exhorted  his  countrymen  to  deliberate  with  firmnefs,  yet  with  tern-  an(iVhilo- 
per,  on  the  means  by  which  they  might  refift  the  common  enemy ;  crates> 
"  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had  exhorted  them  to  maintain  peace,  as 
long  as  that  feemed  poflible  ;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in  their 
power;  Philip  gradually  carried  on  a.vaft  fyftem  of  hoftile  ambition, 
difmembering  their  pofleflions,  debauching  their  allies,  paring  their 
dominions  all  around,  that  he  might  at  length  attack  the  centre,  un- 
guarded and  defencelefs."  Had  the  orator  flopped  here,  his  advice 
might  have  been  followed  with  fome  ufeful  confequences.  But  in 
declaiming  againft  the  -encroachments  of  Macedon,  his  refentment 
was  naturally  inflamed  againft  Philocrates,  iEfchines,  and  their  aflb- 
ciates,  whofe  perfidious  intrigues  and  machinations  had  produced  the 
public  danger  and  difgrace.  He  ftrongly  recommended  to  the 
injured  people  to  impeach,  condemn,  and  confign  to  due  punifliment 
thole  deteftable  traitors.  This  counfel  was  not  given  in  vain  to 
the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were  better  pleafed  to  attend  the  courts 
of  juftice  at  home,  than  to  march  into  the  Peloponnefus.  The  city 
refounded  with  the  noife  of  trials  and  accufations.  Philocrates  was 
banifhed",  and  iEfchines  nearly  efcaped  the  fame  fate,  by  proving 
the  profligate  life  of  his  accufer  Timarchus'6. 

Philip,  meanwhile,   unoppofed   and   unobferved  by  his   enemies,  pj^jp  fettles 
was  failing  with  a  powerful   armament  towards  Cape  Tenants,  the  tl'e  ptf.airs  oi 
inoft  fouthern  promontory  of  Laconia.      Having  landed  there  with-  ponnel 
out  oppofition,  he  was  joined  by  the  Meflenians,  Arcadians,  and 
Argives.     The  united  army,  after  ravaging  the  moft  valuable  part 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories,  befieged  and  took  Trinafus,  a  ma- 
ritime  city  of  confiderable   ftrength   and  importance.      The   terror 
occafioned  among  the  Spartans  by  thefe  misfortunes,  was  heightened 

,s  ^Efchin.  in  Ctefiphon.  ,6  Argum.  in  .-Efchin.  Orat.  in  Timarch. 

Vol.  II.  3  T  by 
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CHAP,    by  extraordinary  meteors  in  the  air,  whofe  unufual  rednefs  feemed 
to  prefage  fome  dreadful  calamity  '\      The  alarm  was  fo   general, 
that  it  has  been  thought   worth   while  to  record  the  faying  of  a 
Spartan  youth,  who  remained  unmoved  amidft  the  public  confter- 
nation.      Being  afked,  "Whether  he  was  not  afraid   of  Philip r" 
"  Why,"  replied  the  generous  youth,  "  Ihould  I  fear  him?  he  can- 
not hinder  us  to  die  for  our  country'3."     But  this  manly  refolution 
no  longer  animated  the  great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation.     Unable- 
to  meet  the  invader  in  the  field,  they  fent  Agis,  the  fon  of  king 
Archidamus,  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  fub- 
mit  their  whole  fortune  to  the  difpofal  of  the  Macedonians.     The 
young  prince  coming   alone   and   unattended,   Philip   exprefled  his 
furprife,     "What,  have  the  Spartans  fent  but  one!"     "Am  I  not 
fent  to  one?"  was  the  manly  reply  of  Agis".     This  was  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  Spartan  pride  ;    for  the  king  of  Macedon,  though 
unwilling    to    provoke    the    defpair   of  a  people,  whofe  degenerate 
virtue  might  yet  be  animated  by  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,   and 
the  example  of  Leonidas,  compelled  them  to  refign  their  pretended 
authority    over   Argos,    MefTene,    and    Arcadia ;    and    fettled    the 
boundaries  of  thofe  republics  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the 
wifhes  of  his  confederates.      Before  leaving  the   Peloponnefus,   he 
folemnly  renewed  his  engagements  to  protecl  them ;  and,  in  return, 
only  required,  on  their  part,  that  the  magiftracy  in  Argos  mould  be 
entrufted  to  My,rtis,  Teledamus,  and  Mnafias ;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cer- 
cidas,   Hieronymus,    and   Eucampidas  ;    in  MefTene,  to  Neon  and 
Thrafylochus,  the  fons  of  Iphiades ;   men  whofe  names  would  merit 
eternal  oblivion,  if  Demofthenes  juftly  branded  them  as  traitors"; 
but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  lefs  judicious  writer",  afferts,  that  by 

17  Plin.   Hift.  Nat.  1.  ii.  C.  XXXVt.  atfyavut,  ovtiGt)    yatabiu,   ha-ry   aJ.'i;    -rra   WJOTfgqn 

18  Frontin.  1.  iv.  c.  v.  fupavrou  yeyotvicn.     Thefe  traitors  are  named 
"9  Plut.  Apophth.  in  Philipp.  iii.  &  in  Orat.  de  Corona. 

Ua^a,  ya.%  toi;   =A*wii',   s   twi,   uXha.  itcurw  aI    Polyb.  iii.  72. 
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early  efpoufing   the   intereft    of  Philip,    they  acquired  many  im-    c  ^  ^  P. 

portant   advantages    for   their    refpe&ive    communities ;    that    their    v ^—~» 

fagacity  having  forefeen  the  final  prevalence  of  the  Macedonian 
power  and  policy  over  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  acted 
wifely  in  courting  the  riling  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was,  at  length, 
enabled  to  take  complete  vengeance  on  his  enemies  ;  a  vengeance  which 
the  Peloponnefians  efcaped  by  their  own  wifdom  and  forefight,  and 
from  which  the  Athenians,  after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally 
delivered  by  the  love  of  glory  and  magnanimity  which  regulated  the 
condud,  and  adorned  the  victory,  of  Philip. 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  the  king  of  Mace-  Philip  pub- 
don  marched  through  that  country  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  at  Corinth; 
people,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  beftowing  crowns  and  ftatues, 
the  ufual  marks  of  public  gratitude  and  admiration,  on  a  prince  who 
had  generoufly  refcued  them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Sparta.  At 
Corinth  he  patted  fome  days  in  the  houfe  of  Demaratus,  a  man 
totally  devoted  to  his  fervice ;  and  aflifted  at  the  games  and  fpec- 
tacles,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city,  by  an  immenfe  concourfe 
of  people  from  the  neighbouring  republics.  The  turbulent  Co- 
rinthians, who,  befides  their  innate  hatred  of  kings,  had  particular 
caufes  of  animofity  againft  Philip,  did  not  conceal  their  fentimentsj 
and  their  inhofpitable  infolence  was  abetted  by  many  Peloponne- 
fians, who  profited  of  the  liberty  of  the  place,  and  of  the  occafion, 
to  teftify  their  rooted  averfion  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  their 
unwillingnefs  to  owe  their  freedom  and  their  fafety  to  the  interpo- 
fition  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  Philip  was  ftrongly  urged  by  his  his  moderas 
courtiers  to  punifh  their  ingratitude ;  but  he  knew  how  to  digeft  an 
affront",  when  forgivenefs  was  more  ufeful  than  vengeance ;  and 
repreffed  the  unfeafonable  indignation  of  his  attendants  by  ob- 
ferving,    with    admirable  patience,   "  Were  I  to  ad  with  feverity, 

"  Longinus  has  preserved  the  expreflion  of  Theopompus,    "  that  Philip  could  eafily 

fwallow  affronts." 

%T  z  what 
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Sixxv/'    w*iat  mu^   *    expert  from  men,  who   repay  even  kindnefs   with 

»— -v— L>    inftuV3?" 

Philip  ex-  Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  neareft  route  into  Macedon 

tends  the  A    *  '  ' 

boundaries  of  where  he  continued  the  remainder  of  that  year,  directing  the  im- 

Epirus,  and  ,  .  .     , 

feizes  the        provements  that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom,  and  infpecting 
Olymp.     "    with  particular  care  the  education  of  his  fon  Alexander,  whofe  capa- 
a!'c'.'vu      C10US  an^  fervid  mind,  like  a  rich  and  luxuriant  foil,  producing  pro- 
"  mifcuoufly  flowers  and  weeds,  ftrongly  required  the  hand  of  early 
culture  **.     But  thefe  ufeful  occupations  did  not  divert  his  attention 
from  the  politics  of  neighbouring  ftates.     He  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  Epirus,  then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander,  the 
moft  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vafials,  by  adding  to  that  little  prin- 
cipality the  province  of  Cafliopcea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.     At  the  fame  time  he  exercifed  his  fleet  by  wrefting 
Halonnefus,  an   ifland  near  the   coaft  of  Theflaly,  from  the  hands 
of  corfairs,  and  kept  pofleflion  of  his  conqueft,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  claim  of  the  Athenians,  the   ancient  and  lawful  pro- 
prietors of  the  ifland  ". 

Settles  the  Next  year  Philip  was  fummoned  into  Upper  Thrace  by  a  rebellion 

commotions  _   ,  ...  _ 

in  Thrace,  ol  the  petty  princes  in  that  country,  iomented  by  Amadocus,  king  of 
the  Cardians.  ^e  Odryfians.  The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  nation,  acting  with 
oiiymp.  little  concert  or  union,  were  fucceflively  fubdued;;  and  the  dexterity 

A.  C  343.  of  the  king  of  Macedon  feconding  his  ufual  good  fortune,  he  foon 
ranked  the  moft  obftinate  of  his  enemies  in  the  number  of  his  vaflais 
or  courtiers  a*.  At  his  return  from  the  inhofpitable  wilds  of  Thrace, 
he  took  under  his  protection  the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupy- 
ing the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  reft  of  the  peninfula  had  long  been  fubject  to  the  Athenians, 
whofe  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia  always  fet  at  defiance.  The 
Athenians  had  lately  ftrengthened  the  Cheribnefites  by  a  new  colony, 

13  Plut.  in  Alexand.  *s  Demorth.   Orat.  de  Halon. 

*♦  Plut.  ibid.  «  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  464. 

which 
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which  had  continual  difputes  with  the  Cardians  about  the  extent  of   R£?XyIP* 

their  boundaries.     Matters  had  actually  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the    ' *■— -» 

Cardians  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  flrength  and  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  feafonably  protected  by  the  Macedo- 
nian arms  *7. 

The  feizing  of  Halonnefus,  the  conquering  of  Grecian  colonies  for  Thefe  mea- 
the  tyrant  of  Epirus,  above  all,  the  open  affiftance  given  to  their  in-   ^a"^"-6 
veterate  enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more  roufed  the  Athenians  from  n,,ans  ,fr°ra 

their  lethar- 

their  lethargy.  Thefe  frefh  infults  brought  back  to  their  recollection  gy« 
the  ancient  grounds  of  animoiity,  and  the  manifold  injuries  which 
they  had  fuffered  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Macedon. 
But  inftead  of  oppofing  Philip  with  arms,  the  only  means  by  which 
he  might  yet  be  refilled  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  they  employed  the 
impotent  defence  of  fpeeches,  refolutions,  and  embattles.  Their 
complaints  were  loud  and  violent  in  every  country  of  Greece.  They 
called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confederacy  to  the  formidable  en- 
croachments of  a  Barbarian,  to  which  there  feemed  no  end ;  and  ex- 
horted the  Greeks  to  unite  in  reprefiing  his  infolent  ufurpation l8. 

Philip,  who  then  agitated  fchemes  from  which  he  wifhed  not  to  be  Philip  dif- 
diverted  by  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  fent  proper  agents  throughout  {^  "{  Byy[ 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  remonftrances  of  that  people  ;   7arUlum  Wlth- 
and  difpatched  to  Athens  itfelf,  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a  'hat  people.. 
daring  and  vigorous  mind;   but  who  concealed,  under  that  pallionate 
vehemence  of  language  which  feems  to  arife  from  conviction  and 
fincerity,  a  mercenary  fpirit,  and  a  perfidious  heart.     Python  had 
long  ago  fold  himfelf,  and,  as  far  as  depended  on  himfelf,  the  intereft 
of  his   country,  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  now  con- 
veyed a  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens,  written  with  that 
fpecious  moderation  and   artful  plaufibility,  which  Philip  knew  fb 
well  to  affume  in  all  his  transactions.     "  He  offered  to  make  a  pre-  Its  contents* 

"  Demofthen.  Orat.  de  Haloji.  p.  3^,  &        "  Demofthen,   de  Cherfonefo,  p.   35,  & 
Plut.  in  Vic.  Eumen.  ^Il- 

fent 
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C,*5,A  p*  fent  to  the  Athenians  of  the  ifland  of  Halonnefus,  and  invited  them 
v-^-v— ^i  to  join  with  him  in  purging  the  fea  of  pirates  :  he  intreated  them  to 
refer  to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that  had  long  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  concert  amicably  together 
fuch  commercial  regulations  as  would  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  both.  He  denied  that  they  could  produce  any  proof  of  that  du- 
plicity on  his  part,  of  which  they  fo  loudly  complained.  That  for 
himfelf,  he  was  ready  not  only  to  terminate  all  dilputes  with  them  by 
a  fair  arbitration,  but  to  compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award ; 
and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to  diftrufl:  thofe  defigning  and 
turbulent  demagogues,  whofe  felfifh  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the 
two  countries,  and  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  war 19." 
Diopeithes,  The  fubtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  fupported  on   this  occafion 

the  Athenian  .  J.  °  ^r 

general  in  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegefip- 
rigorou'fly  S  Pus  an^  Demofthenes,  who  refuted  the  various  articles  of  the  letter 
agamft  Phi-  w'jj.jj  great  ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  and  unveiled  the  injuftice  of 
Philip  with  fuch  force  of  evidence,  that  the  Athenians  refolved  fending 
a  considerable  armament  to  the  Cherfonefus,  to  protect  their  fubjects 
in  that  peninfula  3°.  Diopeithes,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  was 
a  determined  enemy  to  the  Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and 
enterprife.  Before  he  arrived  in  the  Cherfonefus,  Philip,  trufting 
to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and  intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper 
Thrace.  Diopeithes  availed  himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  act  with 
vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  Athenian  fettle— 
ments  in  Thrace,  he  made  an  incurfion  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  ftormed  the  Macedonian  fettlements  at  Crobyle'  and  Tiriftafis.; 
and  having  carried  off  many  prifoners,  and  a  conhderable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  fafe  retreat  of  the  Cherfonefus.  On  this  emer- 
gency Amphilochus,  a  Macedonian  of  rank,  was  fent  as  Ambaffador, 
to  treat  of  the  ranfom  of  prifoners ;    but  Diopeithes,  regardlefs  of 

19  Demofthen.  feu  Hegefipp.  de  Halon.  p.  33,  &  feq.  3°  Idem,  ibid. 

thi* 
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this  character,  ever  held  facred  in  Greece,  call  him  in  prifon,  the    CXxXviP' 

more  furely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and  Macedon  ;  and,    v » — «* 

if  poflible,  to  render  it  irreparable.  With  equal  feverity  he  treated 
a  herald,  whom  he  had  taken  in  his  late  excurfion,  charged  with 
letters  from  Philip ;  which  were  fent  to  Athens,  and  read  in  full 
afTembly  3'. 

The  Kine  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  thefe  hoflilities  and  in-  Thepartifans 

,   .  1    t  ...  ,„        of  Philip  ca- 

fults,  gave  free  fcope  to  his  complaints  and  threats  ;  and  his  emilla-  bal  to  ruin 
ri'es  had  an  eafier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes  had  not  only  vio-  10peit  cs' 
lated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  order  to  maintain  his  troops, 
which  were  very  fparingly  fupplied  by  the  republic,  levied  confide- 
rable  contributions  from  the  Greek  fettlements  in  Afia.  The  par- 
tifans  of  Macedon  inveighed  againfl  this  commander  as  a  robber  and 
pirate,  the  common  enemy  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  ;  Philip's  let- 
ters demanded  vengeance  from  the  juftice  of  Athens,  if  not,  he  would 
be  his  own  avenger;  the  perfonal  enemies  of  Diopeithes  joined  in 
the  outcry,  and  infifled,  that  fuch  a  daring  offender  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  recalled,  and  punifhed  for  his  mifconduct  3\ 

On  this  occafion  Demoflhenes  undertook  to  defend  the  accufed   He  is  power- 
fully defend- 
general,  whofe  meafures  he  warmly  approved  ;  and  motives  of  pri-  ed  by  De- 

vate  friendship  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriotifm,  render  his  dif- 
courfe  on  the  affairs  of  the  Cherfonefus  one  of  the  moll  animated  and 
interefting  of  his  productions.  The  impeachment  of  Diopeithes  he 
afcribes  entirely  to  malice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
from  the  main  object  of  their  concern,  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  Philip,  to  unjufl  complaints  and  calumnies  againll  their 
fellow-citizens.  Diopeithes,  if  really  criminal,  might  be  recalled, 
and  punifhed  whenever  they  thought  proper.  A  fimple  man- 
date from  the  republic  could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him   to   his  duty. 

31  Epiltol.  Philipp.  &  Liban.  Argum.  in         31  Demofthen.  Orat.  de  Cherfonefo. 
Demcfthen.  Orat.  de  Cherfonefo. 

7  But 


mollhenes. 
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But  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  who  was   continually  infringing  the 


peace,  who,  before  the  expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  opprefied  the 
Cherfonefites,  had  ftormed  Serrium  and  Dorifcus,  how  was  Philip  to 
be  reftrained,  unlefs  they  repelled  force  by  force  ?  Inftead  of  recalling 
their  troops  from  the  Cherfonefus  on  the  remonftrance  of  a  crafty  ty- 
rant, who  would  not  acknowledge  himfelf  at  war  with  them,  till  he 
affaulted  the  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to  exert  their  utm oft  ability 
in  augmenting  the  army  in  that  quarter.     Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  winter,  or  the  fetting 
in  of  the  Etefian  winds,  to  fall  on  the  Cherfonefus.     Will  it  then  be 
fufficient  to  accufe  Diopeithes  ?   Or  will  this  fave  our  allies  ?  "  O,  but 
we  will  fail  to  their  relief."     But  if  the  winds  will  not  permit  you  ? 
Even  mould  our  enemy  attack,  not  the  Cherfonefus,  but  Megara  or 
Chalcis,  as  he  lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppofe  him 
in  Thrace,  than  to  carry  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  ?   The  ex- 
actions demanded  by  Diopeithes  from  the  Afiatic  Greeks  are  juftilied 
by  the  example  of  all  his  predeceflbrs,  who,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  their  refpe&ive  armaments,  have  always  levied  proportional  contri- 
butions from  the  colonies;  and  the  people  who  grant  -this  money,  whe- 
ther more  or  lefs,  do  not  give  it  for  nothing.  It  is  the  price  for  which 
they  are  furnifhed  with  convoys  to  protect  their  trading  veflels  from 
rapine  and  piracy.     If  Diopeithes  had  not  that  refource,  how  could 
he  fubfift  his  troops,  he  who  receives  nothing  from  you,  and  who 
has  nothing  of  his   own.     From  the  fkies-?  No ;    but  from  what  he 
can  colled,  and  beg,  and  borrow.     Who  does  not  perceive  that  this 
pretended  concern  for  the  colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern  for 
their  country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  employed  to  confine  and 
fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the  enemy  keeps  the  field,  and   manages 
the  war  at  pleafure  ?   That  fuch  traitors  ihould  exift,  is  lefs  furpriling 
than  that  you  fhould  patiently  receive  from  them  fuch  counfels,  as 
Philip  himfelf  would  di&ate.     For  what  elfe  could  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  underftands  his  own  intereft  fo  well,  advife,  but  that  you 

ihould 
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mould  remain  quietly  at  home,  decline  perfonal  fervice  in  the  war,    chap. 

A.  *\  A.  V 1  • 

deny  pay  to  your  foldiers,  revile  and  infult  your  general.  When  a 
man,  hired  to  hetray  you,  rifes  up  in  the  affembly,  and  declares 
Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  caufe  of  your  calamities,  fuch  an  hy- 
pocrite is  heard  with  fatisfaction.  You  defpife  the  voice  of  him, 
who,  animated  by  a  fincere  love  for  his  country,  calls  out,  "  Be  not 
deceived,  Athenians !  Philip  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  your  misfortunes 
and  difgrace."  The  difagreeable  truth  renders  the  man  who  declares 
it  odious;  for  the  infidious  difcipline  of  certain  minifters  has  fo 
changed  your  principles  and  characters,  that  you  are  become  fierce 
and  formidable  in  your  courts  of  juftice,  but  tame  and  contemptible 
in  the  field.  You  rejoice,  therefore,  to  hear  your  diftrefs  charged  on 
thole  whom  you  can  punifh  at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you  muft  oppofe  with 
arms  in  your  hands.  Yet,  Athenians,  if  the  ftates  of  Greece  fhould 
thus  call  you  to  account  for  your  conduct:  "  Men  of  Athens,  you 
are  continually  fending  embaffies  to  affhre  us,  that  Philip  is  project- 
ing our  ruin,  and  that  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  O,  rnoft  wretched  of 
mankind !  when  this  common  foe  was  detained  fix  months  abroad 
by  ficknefs,  the  feverity  of  winter,  and  the  armies  of  his  enemies, 
did  you  profit  by  that  opportunity  to  recover  your  loft  poffeffions  ? 
Did  you  reftore  even  Eubcea  to  liberty,  and  expel  thofe  troops  and 
tyrants  who  had  been  placed  there  in  amhufh,  and  directly  oppofite 
to  Attica?  No.  You  have  remained  infenfible  to  your  wrongs,  and 
fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times  to  die,  it  would  not 
infpire  you  with  the  leaft  degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  thefe  em- 
baffies, thele  accufations,  all  this  unneceffary  ferment !  If  the  Greeks 
fhould  afk  this,  what  could  we  anfwer  ?  I  know  not. 

"  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well-intentioned  fpeaker 
by  afking,  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  My  anfwer  is  fincere,  None  of  thofe 
things  which  you  do  at  prefent.  I  explain  my  opinion  at  greater 
length,  and  may  you  be  as  ready  to  receive,  as  to  afk,  advice  !    Firft 

Vol.  II.  3  U  of 
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of  all,  you  muft  hold  it  as  matter  of  firm  belief,  that  Philip  has  broken 
the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with  your  republic  :  that  he  is  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  to  the  ground  on  which  it  ftands,  to  all  thofe  who  inhabit 
it,  and  not  leaft  to  fuch  as  are  mod  diftinguifhed  by  his  favours.  The 
fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Lafthenes 33,  citizens  of  Olynthus,  may  teach 
our  traitors  the  deftruction  that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  furren- 
dered  their  country.  But  though  an  enemy  to  your  city,  your  foil, 
and  your  people,  Philip  is  chiefly  hoftile  to  your  government,  which, 
though  ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion  over  others,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  defend  both  yourfelves  and  them,  to  repel 
ufurpation,  and  to  humble  tyrants.  To  your  democracy,  therefore, 
Philip  is  an  unrelenting  foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be 
deeply  perfuaded  ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you  reprefs  his  encroach- 
ments, you  act  for  the  fafety  of  Athens,  againft  which,  chiefly,  all 
his  batteries  are  erected.  For  who  can  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  believe, 
that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabila,  and  Maftira),  fhould 
form  an  object  worthy  of  his  ambition  j  that,  in  order  to  acquire 
them,  he  fhould  fubmit  to  toils  and  dangers  ;  that,  for  the  fake  of  the 
rye  and  millet  of  Thrace,  he  fhould  confent  to  fpend  fo  many  months 
amidft  winter  fnows  and  tempefts ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
difregarded  the  riches  and  fplendour  of  Athens,  your  harbours,  arfe- 
nals,  gallies,  mines,  and  revenues  ?  No,  Athenians.  It  is  to  get 
pofleffion  of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  elfewhere. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  Tear  ourfelves  from  our  indolence,  not 
only  fupport,  but  augment  the  troops  which  are  on  foot,  that,  as 
Philip  has  an  army  ever  ready  to  attack  and  conquer  the  Greeks,  you 
alfo  may  be  ready  to  fuccour  and  to  fave  them  3\" 
Demodhenes  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  (becaufe  nothing  betrays  more  evi- 
to^roDofe0  dently  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  democracy),  that  Demofthenes  does  not 
propofe  the  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  writen  bill  or  decree,  to 


the  war  in 
form. 


SJ  See  above,  c.  xxxv.  3*  Demouhen.  Orat.  de  Cheifcnef.  p.  35,  &  feqq. 

be 
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be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes  of  his  countrymen.     This  de-    S^,^^ 

cree  rauft  have  been  recorded  among  the  Athenian  archives ;  and,  if   v— — v J 

the  war  mould  prove  unfortunate,  might  be  produced  at  fome  future 
time  for  the  deftruttion  of  its  author,  whofe  enemies  would  not  fail 
to  allege  this  inftrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occafioned  the  rup- 
ture with  Philip,  and  all  the  calamities  confequent  on  that  meafure. 
The  party  accufed  would,  in  that  cafe,  vainly  endeavour  to  fhelter 
himfelf  under  the  votes  of  the  afiembly,  fince  an  ordinary  court  of 
juftice  could  call  him  to  account  for  mifleading  the  people33,  and  pu- 
nifh  him  with  banifhment  or  death.  Demoflhenes  artfully  glances 
at  this  difagreeable  fubjecl :  "  Rafh,  impudent,  and  audacious,  1 
neither  am,  Athenians,  nor  wifh  ever  to  become ;  yet  poffefs  more 
true  fortitude  than  the  boldeft  of  your  demagogues,  who  capricioufly 
diftributing  honours  and  largefTes  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  capri- 
cioufly impeaching,  condemning,  and  confiscating  on  the  other,  have, 
in  either  cafe,  a  fure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flattery  and  artifices 
by  which  they  have  long  feduced  the  public.  The  courage  of  that 
minifter  is  put  to  an  eafy  trial,  who  is  ever  ready  to  facrifice  your 
permanent  intereft  to  your  prefent  pleafure.  But  he  is  truly  coura- 
geous, who,  for  the  fake  of  your  fafety  and  glory,  oppofes  your  moft 
favourite  inclinations,  roufes  you  from  your  dream  of  pleafure,  dif- 
dains  to  flatter  you,  and  having  the  good  of  his  country  ever  in  view, 
aflumes  that  pod  in  the  adminiftration  in  which  fortune  often  pre- 
vails over  policy,  knowing  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  iilue.  Such  a 
minifter  am  I,  whofe  unpopular  counfels  tend  to  render,  not  myfelf, 
but  my  country  great." 

The  arguments  and  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes  not  only  faved   The  .4the- 

a  •   i  j  r  sc  niansoppofe 

Diopeithes,  but  animated  the  Athenians  with  a  degree   or      vigour   the  common 
which  they  had  been  long  unaccuftomed  to  exert.    A  fleet  was  fitted  ^er^ byfea 
out  under  the  command  of  Callias,  who  feized  all  Macedonian  mips  and  landl 

35  Ey  the  yca<pv>  wapovofc, . i .    Vide  Demofth.  de  Coron.  paffim. 

36  Vid.  Epift.  Philip. 

3  U  2  as 
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CvvYvrP'   as  ^aw^u'  P"ze,  and  made  a  defcent  on  the  coafl  of  ThefTaly,  after 

«* — j i   plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelafgic  gulph.    A  confiderable  body 

of  forces  was  fent  into  Acarnania  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  Philip, 
affifted  by  his  kinfman  and  ally,  Alexander  of  Epirus.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  Peperathus,  trufting  to  the  protection  of 
Athens,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrifon  from  Halonnefus.  Re- 
peated embattles  were  difpatched  to  the  Peloponnefians  and  Eu- 
bceans,  exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Mace- 
don,  and  to  unite  with  their  Grecian  brethren  againft  the  public 
enemy.  Philip  was  not  unattentive  to  thefe  commotions,  but  his 
defigns  againft  the  valuable  cities  on  the  Propontis  and  Thracian 
Bofphorus  "  being  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow 
any  fecondary  confideration  to  divert  him  from  that  important 
enterprife. 

Philip  at-  ^s  intrigues  ana<  bribery  had  gained  a  confiderable  party  in  By- 

tempts  to  get  zantium,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  perfidious  Python,  whofe 

pofTeflion  of  '  .  . 

Byzantium     vehement  eloquence  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  multitude. 

thus.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  to  furrender  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city; 

cix.  3.  the  Macedonian  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  hovered  round  ;    but 

'  '  3*z"  the  defign  was  fufpecled  or  difcovered,  and  Philip,  to  fcreen  his 
partifans  from  public  vengeance,  feafonably  withdrew  his  army,  and 
inverted  the  neighbouring  city  of  Perinthus.  The  news  of  thefe 
tranfactions  not  only  increafed  the  activity  of  Athens,  but  alarmed 
Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  who  being  no  ftranger  to  Philip's  defign 
of  invading  his  dominions,  trembled  at  beholding  that  ambitious 
prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.  To  prevent  this  danger 
Ochus  adopted  the  fame  policy,  which,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  had 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  by  his  predeceffors  3S.  The  Perfian  gold 
was  profufely  fcattered  among  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Grecian  de- 
jnagogues.     Demofthenes,  whofe  patriotifm  was  not  always  proof 

37  Deimfth,  de  Coron.  &  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c.  xxii.  =5  Plut.  in  Aiexand. 

againft 
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againft  an  unworthy  alliance3'  with  intereft,  rejoiced  at  being  paid  for    Cx^XyrP> 

doing  what  he  confidered  as  his  duty.     At  Athens  his  invectives  were    ' <— — t 

louder  than  ever  againft  the  king  of  Macedon ;  and  the  affairs  of 
Eubcea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  himfelf  with  equal  zeal 
in  that  ifland. 

The  factious  fpirit  of  the  Eubceans  rendered  them  alike  incapable  The  Adie" 

r  mans  recover 

of  independence,  and  of  remaining   quietly  under  the  government  Eubcea. 
either  of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  alternately  fub- 
ject.     The   recent   prevalence   of  the   Macedonian   party  had  been 
marked  by  many   acts  of  violence   and  oppreflion.     The  cities  of 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria  prepared  to  rebel,  having  previoufly 
folicited  afliftance  from  Peloponnefus,  Acarnania,  Attica,  and  every 
province  of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reafon  to  deem  favourable 
to  their  views.     From   other  ftates  they  brought  back  promifes  and 
hopes ;  from  Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  De- 
mofthenes,  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Phocion.     The   orator    accompanied    the  expedition ; 
and  being  allowed  to  addrefs  the  popular  afTemblies  in  moft  of  the 
cities  of   Eubcea,    he    inflamed  them  with  fuch   animofity   againft 
Philip  and  his  partifans,  that  little  remained  to  be  done  by  the  va- 
lour of  the  Athenian  general.     The  Eubceans  every  where  took  arms 
in  defence  of  their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garrifons  were  expelled 
from  the  principal  cities,  and  driven  from  one  poft  to  another,   till 
they  were   compelled  entirely  to   evacuate  the  ifland.      This   event  The  merit  of 
occafioned  great  joy  at  Athens ;  and  the  principal  merit  was  afcribed  acknowledg- 
to  Demofthenes,  who,  at  the  motion  of  Ariftonicus,  a  man  of  merit  LrafJi, " 
and  eminence,  was  crowned  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  a  golden 
crown  ;    which   honour  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the   theatre  of 
Bacchus,  during  the  repreientation  of  the  new  tragedies,  amidft  an 
immenfe  concourfe  of  people,   citizens  and  ftrangers40. 

39  Plut.  inDemoflh.  *"  Demofth,  deCoron.  &  Plut.  in  Demoftli. 

The 
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/ 
C,H  .^  p-        The  Iofs  of  Euboea  was  ill  compenfatcd  to  Philip  by  the  military 

' ■■ '   operations  againft  Perinthus,  in  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of 

ces  which  his  courage  and  perleverance.  1  he  town  was  lituated  on  the  hoping 
Perinthians6  ri^Se  °^  aa  Wiiiius,  and  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the 
obfonate  £<ie-  ^10uj'*es  an<^  ^reets  nfing  one  above  another  like  the  feats  of  an  am- 
fence.  phitheatre,  fo  that  the  higher  edifices  overlooked  and  defended  the 

Olymp. 

cix.  4.  lower.     Having  fcoured  the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry, 

A.  C.  341.  , 

Philip  exhaufted,  in  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  military  fkill  known 

to  the  ancients.  He  raifed  towers  forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled 
his  men  to  fight  on  equal  ground  with  the  befieged  ;  his  miners 
were  bufy  at  the  foundation  ;  at  length  the  battering  rams  advanced 
to  the  wall,  in  which  a  confiderable  breach  was  made.  During  this 
time,  however,  the  townfmen  had  not  been  idle.  The  fuperior  dis- 
charge of  darts,  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  miffile  weapon  from  the 
Macedonian  towers,  had  indeed  diflodged  the  Perinthians  from  thofe 
parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements,  againft  which  the  principal  at- 
tack had  been  directed.  But  with  inceffant  toil,  the  befieged  built  a 
new  wall  within  the  former,  on  which  they  appeared  in  battle  array, 
prepared  to  repel  the  enemy  who  entered  the  breaches  4\  The  Ma- 
cedonians, who  advanced  with  impetuous  joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  were  infinitely  mortified  to  find  that  their  work  muft 
be  begun  anew.  Philip  employed  rewards  and  punifhments,  and 
all  the  refources  of  his  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  to  reftore  their 
hopes,  and  to  animate  their  activity.  The  fiege  recommenced  with 
frefh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians  were  thrice  reduced  to  extremity, 
when  they  were  unexpectedly  faved,  firft  by  a  large  fupply  of  arms 
and  provifions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of 
men  in  Perfian  pay,  commanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of 
Athens  ;  and  laftly  by  the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  town, 
which    being  built  in  a  conical  form,  prefenting  its  apex  or  narrow 

**  Diodor.  p.  466,  &  teqq. 

point 
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point  to  the  befiegers,  gradually  rofe  and  widened  towards  the  re-    CXxXyrP' 
jnoter  parts,  from  which  it  was   eafy  to  obferve  all  the  motions  of   v. — v— — » 
the  enemy,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  miffile  weapons  as  they 
advanced   to  the  charge.     Philip,  ever  fparing   of  the   lives  of  his 
men,  was  deterred  by  this  circumftance  from  venturing  an  aflault, 
though  his   machines  had  effected  a  breach  in  the  new  wall :    he 
therefore  determined  to  change  the  fiege  into  a  blockade.     Perinthus 
was  fhut  up  as  clofely  as  poffible  by  fea  and  land  :  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  who  had  become  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip 
at   this  time   owed   above   two   hundred  talents,  or  forty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling),  were  indulged  in  plundering  the  rich  territory  of 
Byzantium,  while   the  remainder  were  conducted    to    the  fiege  of 
Selembria,     and    foon  after    of    Byzantium    itfelf,    the    taking    of 
which  places,  it  was  hoped,  might  compenfate  their  loft  labour  at 
Perinthus*1. 

During  the  military  operations  againft  the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  The  Thra" 

n         *  ...  c'an  cities, 

Demofthenes  did  not  ceafe  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  undertake  Supported  by 
their  defence,  as  effential  to  their  own  fafety.     The  hoflilities  and   lies,  refift  the 
devaftations  of  Philip,  he  reprefented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  "?*  of  P  l* 
peftilence  and  ether  contagious  diforders,    in  which  all  men  wei'e 
alike  threatened  with  their  refpective  fhares  of  calamity.     He,  who 
was  actually  found  and  untainted,  had  an  equal   intereft   with  the 
difeafed  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  commen  evil,  which,  if  allowed 
to  lurk  in  any  part,  would  fpeedily  pervade  and  afflict  the  whole. 
The    Macedonians    now   befieged    Selembria    and   Byzantium  ;     if 
fuccelsful     in    thefe    enterprifes,    they  would    foon    appear    before 
Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens.     Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality  the 
Greeks   looked  on  the   fucceffive  encroachments  of  Philip,    not    as 
■events  which  their  vigorous   and  united  oppofition  might  ward  off 
and  repel,  but  as  difafters  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  ;    as  a 

41  Diodorus,  I.  xvj.  c,  xxii* 

I  tempefluous 
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CHAP,    tempcfkious  cloud   of  hail,  fo   deftrudtive  to  the  vines  in  autumn,. 

A  A.  W  1  ■ 

1 y '    which  all  beheld,   with  horror,  hovering  over  them,  but  none  took 

any  other  means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  gods  that  it 
might  not  fall  on  his  own  fields43.  Thefe  animated  and  juft  repre- 
fentations  of  the  common  diftrefs  or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians 
to  enter  into  a  clofe  correipondence  with  the  belieged  cities  4+.  De- 
mofthenes  undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium  ;  and  Leon,  a  By- 
zantine orator  and  patriot,  the  friend  and  fellow-ftudent  of  the  vir- 
tuous Phocion,  refided  as  ambaffador  in  Athens.  At  the  fame  time 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Propontis  maintained  an  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourfe  of  good  offices  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  allies 
of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received  repeated  fupplies  of 
arms  and  provifions. 
Philip  at-  Philip,  meanwhile,    ceafed  not  to   afTure   the  Athenians,    by  his 

fea^Diopei-  letters  and  emiffaries,  that  he  was  extremely  defirous  of  maintaining 
the?>  an£  peace  with  the  republic,  and  gently  chid  them  for  their  evident 
conduft  io  marks  of  partiality  towards  his  enemies,  which,  however,  he  took 
mans.  care   to   afcribe,    not  to  the   general  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 

people,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous  faction,  inflamed  by 
feditious  and  felfifh  demagogues.  By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recently 
furprifed  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging  the  territory  of  Cardia. 
Diopeilhes,  the  Athenian  general  in  the  Cherfonefus,  commanded 
this  predatory  band,  who,  after  a  flight  fkirmifh,  were  repelled  with 
the  lofs  of  their  leader,  flain  by  a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men 
with  his  voice  and  arm.  Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to  excufe  this 
ad  of  hoftility,  to  which,  he  affured  the  Athenians,  that  he  had 
been  compelled,  much  againft  his  inclination :    he  affected  to  con- 

*"  AM&  Iput  tout  ofuirtt  t\  lJAw«  tmyynif  derftood.      Lofty  mountains    covered    with 

Kxt  t>»  «wtoi>  Tf on-iii,  o!7tej  oi  tz>  xaXaia '»  «(*»«yi  fnow,  fanny  hills,  and  fertile  vallies — Such 

ioxum  Oiufut-  itW,ia  fin  xxff  iavrse  eicaroi  yst'  too  is  the  geography  of  Greece,  which  ren- 

leitt,    xutom  h  vhic   ETi^iifai.      Dcmoit.   in  dcred  the  hail   ftornis  fo    alarming  and   fo 

Philipp.  iii.  p.  48.     In  the  country  where  I  dellructive. 
now    write  (che  Pais  de  Vaud)  the  beauty         *+  Demoilhen.  de  Corona, 
and  force  of  this  comparifon  is  too  well  ua- 

fider 
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fider  Diopeithes  as  the  inftrument  of  a  malignant  fa&ion,  headed  by  CXyX^jP' 
Demofthenes,  rather  than  as  the  general  of  the  republic ;  and  as  v„  -.,,-  _» 
that  commander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in  plundering  the  Car- 
dians,  a  people  ftrictly  allied  with  Macedon,  Philip  allured  himfelf 
that  the  fenate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amifs  that,  provoked 
by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  at  length  repelled  violence,  and  de- 
fended the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 

AVhile   the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this  footing  of  corre-  Philip's  ad- 
fpondence,  the  former  fent  twenty  veffels  laden  with  corn  to  the  an  Athenian 
relief  of  the  Selymbrians.     Leodamas,  who  commanded  this  con-  fone^forther 
Voy,  feems  to  have  imagined  that  the  treaty  formerly  fubfifting  be-  [^ebfri°f Se* 
tween  the  two  powers,  would  protect  him  from  injury.     But  in 
this  he  was  difappointed.     His  fleet  was  -furrounded   and  taken  by 
Amyntas,  who  commanded  the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and  who 
determined  to  retain   his   prize,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
complaints  and  remonftrances  of  Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the 
convoy  was  not  deftined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in  conveying 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  fertile  Cherfonefus  to  the  rocky  and  bar- 
ren illand  of  Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture   of  their  fhips  occafioned  much  tumult  Philip  re- 
and  uneafinefs  among  the  Athenians.     After  frequent  deliberations  captured  vef- 
on  this  fubject,  a  decree   was   framed   for  fending   ambafladors   to  w„-t'esaan  art- 
Philip,  in  order   to   redemand  their  property,  and  to  require  that  ^'  '"^r  t0 
Amyntas,  if  he  had  exceeded  his  inftructions,  mould  be  punifhed  Ilians- 

Oly.-np. 

with  due  feverity.  Cephifophon,  Democritus,  and  Polycrates,  who  civ.  4. 
were  named  for  this  commiffion,  repaired  without  delay  to  Philip  in 
the  Hellefpont,  who,  at  their  requeft,  immediately  releafed  the 
captured  veffels,  and  difmiffed  the  Athenians  with  the  following 
letter  :  "  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Athens,  Health.  I  have  received  three  of  your  citizens  in  quality 
of  ambafladors,  who  have  conferred  with  me  about  the  releafe  of 
certain  mips,  commanded  by  Leodamas.  I  cannot  but  admire  their 
Yol.  II.  3  X  fimplicity 
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CHAP. 
XXXVI. 


fimplicity  in  thinking  to  perfuade  me  that  thefe  fhips  were  intended 
to  convey  corn  from  the  Cherfonefus  to  the  ifle  of  Lemnos,  and  not 
deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  Selymbrians,  actually  befieged  by  me, 
and  nowife  included  in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between  Athens  and 
Macedon.  This  unjuft  commiflion  Leodamas  received,  not  from 
the  people  of  Athens,  but  from  certain  magistrates,  and  others  now 
in  private  ftations,  who  are  too  bufy  in  urging  you  to  violate  your 
engagements,  and  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  me  ;  a  matter 
which  they  have  more  at  heart  than  the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly 
imagining  that  they  may  derive  advantage  from  fuch  a  rupture. 
Deeply  perfuaded  that  our  mutual  intereft  requires  us  to  fruftrate 
their  wicked  fchemes,  I  have  given  orders  to  releafe  the  captured 
veffels  ;  and  do  you,  in  return,  remove  fuch  pernicious  counfellors 
from  the  administration  of  your  affairs ;  and  let  them  feel  the  feve- 
rity  of  your  juftice.  On  my  part,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  preferve  in- 
violate the  treaty,  by  which  we  ftand  mutually  engaged  +5." 
Demofthenes        The  moderate  and  friendly  fentiments  expreffed  in  this  letter  af- 

perfuades  the     r  _  .  ,  . 

Athenians  to  forded  great  advantage  to  the  Macedonian  partilans  at  Athens.  But 
befieged  ci-  Demofthenes,  and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  fpared  no  pains  to  detect  and 
Thrace  expofe  the  artifices  and  duplicity  of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble 

and  peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pio- 
pontis,  in  order  to  ftifle  the  refentmentof  the  Athenians,  at  a  ciufiswhen, 
they  might  act  againft  him  with  peculiar  advantage.  In  elaborate 
and  powerful  orations  *6,  in  which,  without  urging  any  new  matter, 
Demofthenes  condenfed,  invigorated,  and  enlivened  his  former  ob- 
fervations  and  reafonings,  he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  being  for  once  before-hand  with  their  enemy,  and  of 
anticipating  his  defigns  againft  themfelves  by  a  fpeedy  and  effectual 
afliftance  to  their  diftreffed  brethren  of  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  By- 
zantium. By  his  convincing  eloquence  the  public  councils  were  ani- 
mated with  a  degree  of  energy  and   enthufiafm  which   had  not  ap- 

*s  Epift.  Philip,  in  Demofth.  +6  Orat.  iv.  in  Philip.   &  Orat.  de  Epift.  Philip. 

peared 
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peared   in   them  during  many  years,   and   which  produced  the  laft    Cx?XyrP- 

tranfitory  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  and  fplendor,  before  the  glory  of  Athens    » » — ~* 

was  ext'.nguifhed  for  ever. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  fenate  and  people,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  an  ^"g"0^" 
hundred  and  twenty  gallies  ;  but  unfortunately  the  command  was  dition  of 
given  to  Chares,  whofe  character  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  oiymp. 
the  enemies,  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies,  of  the  republic.   The  a."  C.  340. 
Byzantines  excluded  him  from  their  harbour,  and  he  was  defeated 
by  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian   admiral,   off"  the  oppofite   fhore   of 
Chalcedon.    This  difafter,  which  was   chiefly  occafioned  by  the  in- 
capacity of  their  commander,  made  the  Athenians  cafl  their  eyes  on 
Phocion  *\  who,  though  ever  ready  to  ferve  his  country,  was  moft 
frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger  and  calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip,  flufhed  with  his  PhiHp  fails 
naval  fuccefs,  made  an  attempt  to  ftorm  Byzantium.  That  city  Jgmpt  to  fur- 
was  environed  on  three  fides  by  the  fea,  and  defended  on  the  fourth  P.nfe  Byzan- 
by  a  ftrong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep  trench,  covered  by  lofty 
towers,  feparated  at  fmall  intervals  from  each  other.  Confident  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  place,  and  the  abundance  of  their  magazines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  without  rifking  a  fally,  allowed  Philip  to 
carry  on  his  works,  and  gradually  to  make  his  approaches  to  their 
walls.  During  this  inaction  of  the  townfmen,  Philip  carefully  ad- 
vanced his  battering  engines,  and  feemed  determined  to  affault  the 
walls  ;  but,  meanwhile,  embraced  proper  meafures  for  gaining  the 
place  by  furprife.  For  executing  this  defign,  he  chofe  the  gloom  of 
a  tempeftuous  night ;  a  determined  band  of  Macedonians  parTed  the 
ditch  ;  the  fcaling-ladders  were  already  fixed ;  when  the  centinels 
of  Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  maftiffs,  kept  in  the 
towers  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  fecure  them  in  the  night.  The 
alarm  fpread  with  rapidity  among  the  feveral  guards,  who  ruining 

47  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 
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CHAP,    tumultuoufly  from  their  refpective  ftations,    as    if   the  enemy  had 

vl ,.___,    heen  already  mafters   of  the  town,  were   on  the  point   of  blindly 

a  (Faulting  each  other,  when  a  bright  meteor,  or  repeated  flames  of 
lightning,  enabled  them  to  diftinguilh  their  friends,  and  to  difcern 
the  danger.  Having  formed  in  fome  degree  of  order,  they  advanced 
againft  the  Macedonians,  who  had  already  gained  the  rampart, 
from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulfed  by  fuperior  num- 
bers *B. 
The  Athe-  The  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enterprife  did  not  difcou- 

manded°by"  rage  Philip  from  carrying  on  his  operations  with  indefatigable  dili- 
fhe°ThraciIn  gence  and  vigour.  His  perfeverance  muft  finally  have  prevailed 
cities ;  oyer  trie  0bftinacy  of  tlie  befieged,  had  not  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 

Olymp.  J 

«•  i-  der  Phocion,  arrived  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.     The  Byzantines, 

received  him  with  open  arms,  expecting  that  under  fuch  a  com- 
mander, their  auxiliaries  would  prove  not  lefs  modefl  and  inoffenfive 
in  their  quarters,  than  active  and  intrepid  in  the  field.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  difappointed  ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  in  every 
rencounter ;  his  artifices  were  met  and  eluded  by  fimilar  addrefs  j 
nor  could  he  expect  by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
an  opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilant49.  The  king  of  Macedon, 
who  had  as  much  flexibility  in  varying  his  meafures,  as  firmnefs  in 
adhering  to  his  purpofes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to  prefs  his  bad 
fortune.  In  the  actual  ftate  of  his  affairs,  he  judged  it  neceffary  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Selymbria 
and  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athenians  in  poffeffion  of  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Propontis.  Thefe  were  humiliating  refolu- 
tions,  but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell  out,  which  prevented 
the  execution  of  them  from  reflecting  much  difcredit  on  his  arms  or 
policy. 
d  ava  e  Phocion,    to   whofe  conduct   the   fafety   of  fo   many  important 

the  Macedo-    cjtje3    was    principally  owing,    failed   from  Byzantium  amidft  the 

■♦»  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  468.  4S>  Plut.  in  Phocion. 
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grateful  vows  and  acclamations  of  innumerable  fpectators.     In  his    c  **  ^  p* 
°  r  XXXVI. 

voyage  to  the  Cherfonefus,  he  captured  a  fleet  of  victuallers  and  » — —v— — ' 
tranfports,  carrying  arms  and  provifions  for  the  enemy.  When  he 
arrived  in  that  peninfula,  he  repreffed  the  infolence  of  the  Car- 
dians,  who,  reinforced  by  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  had  recently 
undertaken  an  expedition  againft  the  city  of  Seftos.  He  recovered 
feveral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  which  had  reluctantly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and,  in  concert  with 
the  inhabitants,  took  fuch  meafures  as  feemed  moft  proper  to  pro- 
tect the  Athenian  allies  in  thole  parts,  from  future  danger.  In- 
ftead  of  burdening  the  confederates  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,  he  plentifully  fupplied  all  the  wants  of  his  foldiers  from  the 
enemy's  country.  He  commanded  in  perfon  the  parties  that  went 
out  to  forage  and  to  plunder  ;  and  in  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did  not  embark  for  his  return,  until 
he  had  fpread  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  by  ravaging  with 
fire  and  fword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip  50. 

The  meritorious  fervices  of  Phocion  were  deeply  felt  and  acknow-  Extraordi- 
nary honours 

ledeed  by  the  communities  whom  he  had  protected  and  relieveds'.   conferred  on 

the  Athe- 

The  deliverance  and  gratitude  of  the  Cherfonefus,  of  Perinthus,  and  nians  and 
of  Byzantium,  were  teftified   by  crowns,  ftatues,  inferiptions,  and   the^dties  Y 
altars  ;  and  are  ftill  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demofthenes  s\  which  *vnich  they 

'  '  had  relieved. 

has  defervedly  furvived  thofe  folid  and  authentic  monuments  of  gold 
and  marble.  The  decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  de- 
fcribing  the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  of  Athens  towards  them,  en- 
acted, that,  in  return  for  thofe  favours,  the  Athenians  fhould  be  en- 
titled to  the  right  of  intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchafing  lands 
in  their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  refpective  cities,  and  the  firft 
and  moft  honourable  place  in  all  their  entertainments  and  affemblies : 
That  whatever  Athenians  chofe  to  refide  with  them  fhould  be  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes  :  And  that,  further,  three  ftatues,  each  fixteen 

50  Plut.  in  Phocion  ;    &  Diodor.  ubi  fu-         5'  Idem.  ibid. 
pra.  Jt  DemoRhen.  de  Corona. 
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CHAP,    cubits  high,  fhould  be  erected  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  reprefenting 

XXXVI.  IT*  •  1     T\  • 

v— -v '   the  republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines  and  Pennthians  : 

That  this  crown  fhould  be  proclaimed  at  the  four  principal  feftivals 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians."  The  inhabit  mts 
of  the  Cherfonefus  were  not  lefs  forward  in  their  acknowledg:" 
and  rewards.  After  a  fimilar  preamble,  fetting  forth  the  manifold 
favours  of  their  great  and  generous  allies,  they  refolved  to  crown 
the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown  worth  fixty 
talents ;  and  to  confecrate  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenians. 
Thefe  public  and  folemn  honours  afforded  matter  of  equal  triumph 
to  Phocion,  who  had  executed,  and  to  Demofthenes,  who  had  ad- 
vifed  the  meafures,  in  confequence  of  which  fuch  juft  glory  had 
been  acquired.  At  the  diftance  of  feveral  years,  the  orator  ftill 
boafted  of  this  important  fervice.  "  You  have  frequently,  Athe- 
nians !  rewarded  with  crowns,  the  ftatefmen  molt  fuccefsful  in  con- 
dueling  your  affairs.  But  name,  if  you  can,  any  other  counfellor, 
any  other  ftateiman,  by  whofe  means  the  ftate  itfelf  hath  been  thus 
honoured  53." 
Atheas  king  The  circumftance  which  enabled  Philip  to  elude  the  violence  of 
invltts^Phflip  tne  ft°rra  with  which  the  hoftility  of  Athens,  Perfia,  and  fo  many 
to  affift  him     other  powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm  him,  took  its 

again  ft  the  r 

Iiliians.  rife  from  an  error  of  judgment,  occafioned  by  that  boundlefs  am- 

bition which  formed  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Macedonian  prince. 
Beyond  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Lower  Mcefia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the  valuable 
peninfula  contained  between  the  weftern  waves  of  the  Euxine,  and 
the  majeftic  ftream  of  the  Danube.  The  roving  and  unfettled  life  of 
the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  defendants  the  Tartars,  had  led 
them  into  this  country,  from  their  native  and  proper  territories,  em- 
bracing the  fix  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ifler,  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 

S3  Demofth.  de  Coron. 
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riflhenes,  and  the  fliores  of  thePalus  Mceotis,  which  diftricts  in  ancient    CHAP. 

XXXVI. 

times  had  the  name  of  Little  Scythia  54,  and  are  Hill  called  Little  Tar-    < v— ^t 

tary.  A  monarch  lefs  warlike,  and  lefs  ambitious  than  Philip, 
might  have  obferved,  with  indignation  and  regret,  thofe  fierce  and 
rapacious  Barbarians,  extending  themfelves  beyond  their  natural 
limits,  and  enjoying  an  eftablifhment  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danube  ; 
which  great  river,  as  he  was  already  mailer  of  Thrace,  and  counted 
the  Triballi  of  Mcefia  among  the  number  of  his  tributaries,  Philip's 
proud  and  ufurping  fancy  had  already  grafped  as  the  frontier  of  his 
empire,  and  the  proper  line  of  feparation  between  barbarous  and  ci- 
vilized nations.  It  was  not,  therefore,,  without  fuch  excefs  of  joy 
as  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  found  policy,  that, 
amidft  his  preparations  againft  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Atheas  S5,  who  ftyled  himfelf  king  of  the 
Scythians,  to  march  to  his  afliftance,  and  to  defend  his  dominions, 
confifting  in  the  peninfula  above  mentioned,  againft  an  invafion  of 
the  Iftrians,  which  the  domeftic  forces  of  Atheas  was  totally  un- 
able to  refill:.  To  this  propofal  was  added  a  condition  extremely 
alluring  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  that  if  his  auxiliary  arms  en- 
abled Atheas  to  vanquilh  and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  fhould 
be  named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia  j  for,  according  to  the  fa- 
fhion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas  dignified  with  the  name  of  king- 
dom, a  territory  little  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  fnatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  ambition,  Philip  was  Perfidy  and 
not  enough  on  his  guard  againft  the  ufual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Bar-  \l°t  Barb  a- 
barians ;  nor  did  he  fufficiently  confider,  that  by  fending  a  powerful 
detachment  into  Scythia,  he  mull  greatly  weaken  his  exertions 
againft  the  cities  of  the  Propontis.  With  an  ardour  and  alacrity 
too  rapid  for  reflection,  he  eagerly  clofed  with  the  propofitions  of 
Atheas,  fent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the  north,  and  promifed  to 

5*  Herodotus,  &  Strabo,  paflim.  *s  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  ii. 
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CXXXVL '    a^  t^iem  m  Per^on  at  tne  ^ea(l   °f  his  whole  army,  fhould  they 
«— — v— — i    encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe.     Mean- 
while  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Iftrians,  whofe  courage  alone  ani- 
mated, and  whofe  conduct  rendered  fuccefsful,  the  arms  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  cut  off  by  fudden  death  :    the  difpirited  Iftrians  were 
attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled  ;  and,  without  the  affiftance  of  Ma- 
cedon,    Atheas    once    more    regained    pofleffion    of   his    kingdom. 
This   unexpected   revolution   ferved  to  difplay  the  crafty  and  faith- 
lefs  Barbarian  in  his  genuine  deformity.     The  Macedonian  troops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with  contempt,  and  abfolutely  denied 
their  ftipulated  pay  and  fubfiftence.     Their  juft  remonftrances  and 
complaints   Atheas    heard    with    fcorn,    and    totally   difavowed  the 
propofitions  and  promifes  of  thofe  who  ftyled  themfelves  his  ara- 
bafl'adors  ;    obferving  "  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  fhould  have 
folicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Macedonians,  who,  brave  as  they  were, 
could  fight  only  with  men,  while  the  Scythians  could  combat  cold 
and  famine ;   and  that  it  would  have  been  ftill  more  unnatural  to 
appoint  Philip  his  fucceffor,  fince  he  had  a  fon  of  his  own,  worthy  to 
inherit  his  crown  and  dignity56." 
Philip  re-  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  infolent  behaviour  of  a  prince  who 

with  him  Ln  had  f°  recently  folicited  his  alliance,  Philip,  while  ftill  bufily,  but  un- 
fuccefsfully,  employed  againft  the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  Scythia,  requiring  Atheas  to  fatisfy  the  juft  demands  of  the 
Macedonian  troops,  and  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  expence  in- 
curred in  his  defence.  The  ambafladors  found  the  king  of  Scythia 
in  his  ftable,  currying  his  horfe.  When  they  teftified  furprife  at 
feeing  him  engaged  in  fuch  an  occupation,  he  afked  them,  Whether 
their  mafter  did  not  often  employ  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner? 
adding,  that  for  his  own  part,  in  time  of  peace,  he  made  not  any 
diftinction  between  himfelf  and  his  groom.  When  they  opened 
their  commiffion,  and  explained  the  demands  of  Philip,  the  fubtle 

16  Juftin.  1.  ix.  g,  ii. 
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Barbarian  told  them,  that  the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  not  furnifh  a    *\MJtrf" 
prefent  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  their  mafter ;   and  that,  therefore,    <— — v — -/ 
it  feemed  more  eligible  to  offer  nothing  at  all,  than  a  prefent  totally 
unworthy  of  his  acceptance  57. 

This  evafive  and  mortifying   anfvver,  being  brought  to  the  king   Philip  deter- 
of  Macedon  when  foiled  and  haraffed,  yet  not  difheartened,  by  his  chafthe 
unprofperous   expedition    againft  Byzantium,  furnifhed  him  with  a  ^"^4 
very  honourable  pretence  for  railing  the  fiege  of  that   place,   and  Perfidr> 
conducting   a   powerful    army  into  Scythia,  that  he   might   chaftife 
the  treacherous    ingratitude   of  a  prince,   who,  after  having   over- 
reached him  by  policy,  now  mocked  him  with  infolence.     Having 
advanced  to  the  frontier  of  Atheas's  dominions,  Philip  had  recourfe 
to  his  ufual  arts,  and  fent  a  herald  with  the  enfigns  of  peace  and 
friendfhip,  to  announce  his  arrival  in  Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a 
folemn  vow  which  he  had  made  during  the  fiege  of  Byzantium, 
of  erecting  a  brazen  ftatue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  cunning  Atheas  was  not   the  dupe  of  this  artifice,   which  he 
knew   how    to  encounter  and  elude  with  fimilar  addrefs.      With- 
out   praifing    or    blaming    the    pious    intention    of  the    king,    he 
coolly  defired  him  to  forward  the  ftatue,  which  he  himfelf  would 
take  care  to  ered  in  the  appointed  place  ;  that  fhould  it  be  fet  up  with 
his  concurrence   and    direction,   it   would  probably    be   allowed  to 
ftand  ;   otherwife,  he   could   give    no   aflurance  that  the  Scythians 
would  not  pull  it  down,  and  melt  it,  to  make  points  for  their 
weapons58. 

The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  was  the  fignal  for  hoftility.   Succefs  of 
Philip   entered   the  country  with    fire    and    fword,    deftroying   the  expedition, 
forefts   and   pafturage,    and    feizing    the    flaves    and   cattle,    which 
formed  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Scythians.     He  feems  to  have 
employed  feveral    weeks    in    an    expedition,    the   circumftances   of 
which,  were  they  effential  to  the  defign  of  this  work,  could  not  be 

57  Juflin.  1.  ix,  c.  ii.  5S  Idem,  ibid, 
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CHAP,    related  with  any  fulnefs  or  accuracy.     Countries  in  a  paftoral  {late 
xxxvi.  . 

i_  —m-  _•    are  but  thinly  peopled ;  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  divide  his  forces, 

in  order  to  vanquifh  with  greater   rapidity  the  wandering  hordes, 
feparate  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals,  according  as  a  foreft,  a 
meadow,  or  a  ftream  of  frefh  water,  obtained  their  preference,  and 
fixed  their  temporary  abode.     A  party  of  Macedonian  foldiers  beat 
up  the   quarters  of  a  numerous   and   warlike  clan,  by  which   they 
were  repelled,  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  flain  or  taken.     Among  the 
latter  was  Ifmenias,  an  eminent  mufician,  who  had  been  invited  by 
liberal   rewards  to   refide   at   the  court  of  Philip,   after  being  long 
admired  in  Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.     This  diftin- 
guifhed  captive  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Atheas,  who  was  fo  little 
delighted  with  his  accomplifhments,  that  having  heard  him  perform, 
he  acknowledged  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  to  be  to  his  ear  far  more 
agreeable  mufic.     The  Ikirmifh  in  which  Ifmenias  was  taken,  feems 
to  have  been  the  principal  advantage  obtained  by  the  Barbarians, 
whofe  conftitutional  courage,  and  impetuous  ill-dire&ed  fury,   was 
every-where  overcome  by  the  difciplined  valour  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx !9. 
The  nature  Philip  reaped  fuch  fruits  from  his  expedition,  as   might  be  ex- 

tf  thTbSotS!  Pe&ed  b)r  a  via°ry  over  a  PeoPle  who  had  no  kInS  but  their  ge- 
neral, no  god  but  their  fword,  and  no  cities  but  the  ground  on  which 
they  occafionally  encamped  with  their  herds  and  families.  The 
fpoil  confifted  in  arms,  chariots,  twenty  thoufand  robuft  captives,  a 
"■reater  number  of  mares,  deftined  to  replenifh  the  ftuds  of  Pella40. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  Philip  erected  the  promifed  ftatue  to 
the  great  founder  and  protector  of  his  family  and  kingdom.  It  is 
probable  that  he  impofed  a  tribute  on  the  Scythians,  as  a  mark  of 
their  fubmifiion  and  dependence,  purpofing  to  reduce  them  more 
thoroughly,  when  he  had  effected  his  great  defigns  in  Greece,  to 

59  Juflin.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  t0  Compar.  Juftin.  I.  ix.  c.  2.  &  Strabo,  p.  752. 
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which  country  the  filent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now  fummoned  CHAP. 
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his  return.  ' — ~* 


But  while  he  marched  fouthward  at  the  head  of  an  army  encum-  Philip,  on 

his  return, 

bered  with  baggage  and  fpoil,  a  very  unexpected  event  threatened  to  furprifed  by 
blaft  his  laurels,  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  glory  and  his  life. 
Allured  by  the  hopes  of  fharing  the  warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians, 
the  barbarous  Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  but  never 
thoroughly  fubdued,  befet  by  ambufh,  and  vigoroufly  aflaulted  the 
Macedonians,  entangled  amidft  the  intricate  windings  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Mcefia ;  hoping  to  cut  off,  by  one  ftroke,  the  flower  of  a 
nation  whofe  authority  their  own  fierce  fpirit  of  independence 
had  very  reluctantly  condefcended  to  obey.  The  confufion  and  the 
danger  was  increafed  by  a  mercenary  band  of  Greeks,  who,  haraffed 
by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  always  clamorous  for  pay, 
which  was  very  irregularly  paid  them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the 
Macedonians,  feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to  defert  the  ftandard 
of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms  of  the  Triballi61. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  undertake  fuperfluous  dan-  Alexander 
ger,  never  acquired  by  valour,  what  might  be  obtained  by  ftrata-  0f  his  father! 
gem ;   but  when  a  neceffhry  occafion  folicited  his  courage  and  his 
prowefs,  he  knew  how  to  affume  the  hero,  and  (if  we  may  tranfpofe 
an  ancient  proverb),  "to  eke  out  the  fox's  with  the  lion's  lkin62." 
The  urgency  of  the  prefent  emergence  fummoned  all  the  firmnefs  of 
his  mind.     With  his  voice  and  example  he  encouraged  the  aftonifhed 
and  difheartened  Macedonians  ;    conducted   his    faithful    guards    to 
the   heat  of  the  battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled   bravery,  till 
the  fame  weapon  which  pierced  his  horfe,  laid  the  rider  fenfelefs  on 
the  ground.  The  young  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him,  derived  pe- 
culiar glory  from  faving  the  life  of  his  father,  whom  he  covered  with 
his  fhield,  and  defended  by  his  fword,  until  his  attendants  conveyed 

61  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.     Plut.  in  Alexand.  61  Vid.  Plut.  in  Lyfand. 

3  Y  2  him 
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CHAP,    him  to  a  place  of  fafety6j;  the  fon  fo  worthily  fucceeding  to  the 

v .—^j    command,  that  the  tumult  was  fortunately  appeafed,  and  the  Barba- 

theTnballi.    rians  routed  and  put  to  flight.     Philip's  wound  was  attended   with 

an  incurable  lamenefs,  which  he  bore  with  much  impatience.     His 

magnanimous  fon   endeavoured   to  remove  his  anxiety  by  afking, 

how  he  could  be  chagrined  at  an  accident,  which  continually  reminded 

him  of  his  valour64? 

Philip  np-  To  repair  the  effects  of  this  unforefeen  delay,  the  Macedonians 

nera[eof  ?he     haftened  through  Thrace,  where  Philip,  as  he  had  reafon  to  expect, 

Amphic-        was  met  ky  deputies  from   the  Amphictyonic  council,  appointing 

Olymp.  \{im   general    of  their    forces,    and   requefting   him   to   march   into 

CX.    2. 

A.  C.  339.  Greece  with  all  convenient  fpeed.  The  fecret  practices  and  in- 
trigues, which  had  been  ripening  during  the  Scythian  expedition, 
produced  this  extraordinary  meffage,  the  remote  as  wrell  immediate 
caufes  of  which  deferve  to  be  diftinctly  unravelled,  being  the  laft  knot 
of  a  tragedy  which  involves  the  fate  of  Greece. 

Thefituation       The  fpirited  refiftance  of  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  the  fuccefs- 

of  Philip's  r#>  J  ,     r 

affairs  en-  ful  expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis,  the 
Athenians  to  prodigal  terrors  of  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  who  thought  it  impoffible 
feTves  with"  to  employ  his  wealth  more  ulefully  than  in.  bridling  the  ambition 
of°m '  °f  ^mnP  >  above  all,  the  continual  expoftulations  and  remonftrances 

cx-  *'  of  Demofthenes,  confpired  to  roufe  the  Athenians  from  the  lethargy 

in  which  they  had  been  long  funk,  and  animated  them  with  a  defire 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  activity  and  effect  againft  the  common 
enemy  of  Greece.  In  order  to  fave  the  flate,  they  confented  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  ftruggle)  to  abolifh  the  very  popular 
law,  or  rather  abufe,  introduced  by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amufe- 
ments,  fo  paffionately  idolifcd  by  the  multitude,  were  celebrated 
with  lefs  pomp  and  fplendour ;  and  the  military  fund  was  thence- 
forth applied  to  its  original   and  proper  deftination.     A  fleet  was 

e'3  Plut.  de  Fonun.  Alexand.  &  Juftin.  I.  ix.  c.  iii.  6*  Plut.  in  Alcxand. 

equipped 
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equipped  far  fuperior  to   the  naval  ftrength  of  Macedonfis.     The    c  ^  A  p, 

X  X  XVI . 

troops  and  partifans  of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from  their  am-    « «— — ' 

bufhes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring  territories,  where  they 
had  long  watched  an  opportunity  of  deftroying  the  liberty  of 
Athens.  Demofthenes,  and  Hyperides  an  orator  fecond  only  to 
Demofthenes,  were  difpatched  into  the  Peloponnefus  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  perfuade  the  feveral  republics  to  fecond  the 
eenerous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whofe  recent  fuccefs  under 
Phocion  added  great  weight  to  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of 
thole  illuftrious  ftatefmen66. 

Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  thofe  tranfactions ;  and  the   Difficulties 
alarm  univerfally  fpread  among  his  faithful  emiffaries,  inclined  them   phiiip  had  to 
rather  to  exaggerate,  than   to  conceal,  the  danger.      Highly  pro-     ruSSle- 
voked  againft  the  Athenians,  the  continual  oppofers  of  his  greatnefs, 
he  was  unable  to  retaliate  their  injuries.     If  he  attacked  them  by 
land,  he   muft  march  through  the  territories  of  the  Thebans   and 
Theffalians,  who,  ever  felfifh  and  capricious,  would  be  ready  to  for- 
fake  him  with  his  good  fortune.     His  difgraceful  expedition  againft 
the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  rendered  the  prefent  juncture  extremely 
unfavourable  to  fuch  a  hazardous  defign.     Nor  could  he  attempt, 
with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs,  to  attack  the  enemy  by  fea,  fince  the 
Athenian  fleet  fo  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  interrupted,  and. 
almofl;  totally  deftroyed,  the  commerce  of  Macedon. 

Amidft  this  complication  of  difficulties,  Philip  fhewed  how  well   His  intrigues 
he  underftood  the  unfteady  temper  of  the  Greeks,  by  raifingthe  liege   jnceVJi^rv 
of  Byzantium,  and  burying  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  till  the    AnUPho»> 
fuming  animofity  of  his  adverfaries  had  time  to  evaporate.      Not  ven- 
turing on  open  holtility,  he,  meanwhile,  employed  two   fecret  en- 
gines, which  were  at  work  during  his  abfence,  and  from  which  he  had 
reafon   to  expect  very  fignal  advantages  before  his  return.     There 
lived  at  Athens  a  man  of  the  name   of  Antiphon,  bold,  loud,  and 

*3  Demofthcn.  de  Corona.  **  Idem,  ibid. 

3  loquacious 
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c  vv^rP'  loquacious  in  the  popular  aflemblv,  in  which,  however,  he  had  not 
v» ■->■■  _/  a  title  to  vote,  much  lefs  to  fpeak,  his  name  not  being  recorded  in 
the  public  regifter  of  the  city.  This  defect  pafled  long  unobferved, 
through  that  fupine  negligence  with  which  Demofthenes  fo  frequently 
upbraids  his  countrymen.  At  length  the  treafon  of  Antiphon  (for 
the  Athenians  regarded  an  unqualified  voter  in  the  affembly  as  an 
tifurper  of  fovereign  power)  was  difcovered,  and  arraigned  by  one 
of  the  many  citizens  to  whom  his  infolence  and  calumny  had  juflly 
rendered  him  obnoxious;  in  confequence  of  which  impeachment,  the 
fuppofititious  Athenian  was  divefted  of  his  borrowed  character,  and 
driven  with  ignominy  from  a  country,  whofe  mod  auguft  right:,  and 
honours  he  had  ufurped  and  difgraced.  Stung  with  difappointment 
and  rage,  Antiphon  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  offered 
himfelf  for  any  entcrprife,  however  bloody  or  defperate,  by  which, 
in  ferving  the  intereft  of  Philip,  he  might  gratify  his  own  thirft 
for  vengeance.  The  ambitious  Macedonian  kept  his  ends  too 
fteadily  in  view,  and  purfued  them  with  too  much  ardour  and  perse- 
verance, to  be  very  delicate  in  choofing  the  means  by  which  he  might 
diftrefs  his  adverfaries.  He  greedily  clofed,  therefore,  with  the  pro- 
pofal  of  Antiphon,  in  whom  he  rejoiced  to  find  an  inftriiment  fo  lit 
for  his  fervice. 
Who  at-  The  fuperiority  of  the  Athenians  by  fea,  which  their  actual  dili- 

fire  to"  he  C  gence  in  their  docks  and  arfenals  fliewed  them  determined  to  main- 
Athenian  tajn  an(j  mcreafC)  formed  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  grandeur  of  Ma- 
cedon. By  whom  the  defign  was  fuggefted,  is  unknown ;  but  it 
was  agreed  between  Philip  and  Antiphon,  that  the  latter  ihould  return 
to  Athens  in  difguife,  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Piraeus,  and  lie  there 
in  concealment,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  let  fire  to  the  Athe- 
nian docks,  and  thus  deftroy  at  once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic. 
While  the  artful  king  of  Macedon  eluded  the  ftorn  of  his  enemies 
by  wandering  in  the  woods  of  Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice 
lurked,  like  a  ferpent,  in  the  bofom  of  Athens,  being  lodged  without 

fufpicion 
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fufpicion  in  the  harbour,  which  glowed  with  the  ardour  of  naval  pre- 
paration, and  into  which  were  daily  accumulated  new  maffes  of  tar, 
timber,  and  other  materials,  alike  proper  for  a  fleet,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demofthenes  difcovered  this  defperate  defign,  Thedefign 

b  .  .  r  ° .      deteded  by 

when  on  the  point  of  execution.  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Pi-  Demof- 
raeus,  dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  diverted  him  of  his 
difguife,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar  of  the  affembly.  The  capri- 
cious and  deluded  multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compaflion, 
were  on  this  occafion  very  differently  affected  from  what  might  be 
conjectured.  Inftead  of  execrating  a  wretch  capable  of  fuch  black 
deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  once  regarded  as  their  fellow- 
citizen,  brought  before  them  after  a  long  abfence,  and  accufed,  per- 
haps on  vain  prefumptions,  of  fuch  .a  horrid  crime.  They  knew, 
befides,  the  wicked  artifices  of  their  orators,  who,  to  encreafe  their 
own  importance,  often  terrified  the  public  with  falfe  alarms,  and 
imaginary  dangers.  iEfchines,  and  other  partifans  of  Philip,  were 
at  hand  to  rtrengthen  thefe  impreftions.  They  reprefented  the  whole 
tranfaction  of  Demofthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud  and  cruelty  ; 
loudly  inveighed  againft  his  infolent  triumph  over  the  calamities  of 
the  unfortunate  ;  and  reproached  his  entering  by  force  into  the  houfe 
where  Antiphon  was  concealed,  as  a  violation  of  freedom  pregnant 
with  the  mod  dangerous  confequences,  and  as  trampling  on  the  re- 
flected maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  every  man's  houfe 
was  his  fanctuary  6\  Such  was  the  effect:  of  thefe  clamours,  that 
Antiphon  was  difmiffed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  refumed  his  purpofe  with  more  fecurity  than  before, 
had  not  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  more  carefully  examined  the  in- 
formation of  Demofthenes.  By  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  trai- 
tor was  again  feized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  inftitution  of 
domeftic  flavery  introduced  and  rendered  familiar  in  Greece,  ex- 

*7  Lyfias  paflim  in  Agorat.  &  Eratoflh. 

torted 
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Cv-vvvr!>'    t01tc^  from  him  a  late  an^  reluctant  confeflion  ;   and  his  enormous 

AAA  V  1  • 

' » '    guilt  was  punifhed  with  as  enormous  feverity 6S. 

Philip's  in-  Had  the  deteftable  enterprife  of  Antiphon  been  crowned  with  un- 

enfbrolling      merited  fuccefs,  Philip  would   have  attained  his  purpole  of  ruining 
the  affairs  of   Athens,  by  a  rutje  ftroke  of  vulgar  perfidy.     But  the  engines  which 
he  fet   in   motion   for    gaining   the    fame   end,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  awakened  refentment  of  Greece,  and  to  bury 
in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  the  difgrace  fuftained  before  the  walls  of  By- 
zantium, will  not  be  eafily  matched  by  any  parallel  tranfaclions  in 
hiftory,  whether  we  confider  the  profound  artifice  with  which  the 
plan  was  contrived  and  combined,  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  feveral 
parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity  with  which  the  whole  was  carried 
into  execution.     It  is  on  this  occafion  that  Demofthenes  might  juftly 
exclaim,  "  In  one  circumftance,  chiefly,  is  Philip  diftinguifhed  above 
all  his  ambitious  predeceflbrs,  the  enemies  of  Grecian  freedom.     His 
meafures  required  the  co-operation  of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has 
found  more  corrupt  and  dexterous  than  ever  appeared  in  any  for- 
mer age  ;    and,  what   is   moft    worthy    of   remark,    nourifhed  the 
principal  inftruments  of  his  ambition  in  the  bofom  of  that  ftate,  whofe 
public  councils  moft  openly  oppofed  his  greatnefs  6V 
His  partifans       The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Delphi  the  vernal  aflembly 
AthJns^s       °f tne  Amphiclyons.     It  was  evidently  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians, 
deputies  to      anc]  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  their  juft   refentment   acainft 

the  Amphic-  °  ,  J  ° 

tyoas.  Philip,  that  they  fhould  fend  fuch  deputies  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as 

were  moft  hoftile  to  the  Macedonian,  and  moft  zealous  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  and  their  country.  But  intrigue  and  cabal  prevailed  over 
every  motive  of  public  utility  ;  and  the  negligent  or  factious  multi- 
tude were  perfuaded,  at  a  crifis  which  demanded  the  moft  faithful 
and  incorrupt  minifters,  to  employ,  as  their  reprefentatives  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  iEfchines  and  Midias ;  the  former  of  whom 

68  Demofthenes  de  Coron.  who  gives  the  honourable  account  of  his  own  conduct  described 
in  the  text.  t3  Idem,  ibid. 

had 
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"had  fo  often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on  one  occafion,  ftruck    CHAP. 

.  XXXV;. 

Demofthenes  in  the  public  theatre70;  and  who  were  both  not  only    v»..  ■.»-.,.> 

the  declared  enemies  of  this  illuitrious  patriot,  but,  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  Diognetus  and  Thraficles,  the  warm  and  active  partifans 
of  the  king  of  Macedon.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Delphi,  Midias 
and  Diognetus  7I  pretended  ficknefs,  that  they  might  allow  VEfchines 
to  difplay,  uncontrouled,  his  fuperior  dexterity  ;  and  to  act  a  part, 
which,  requiring  the  deepeft  diflimulation,  might  be  performed  moll 
fuccefsfully  by  a  fingle  traitor.  The  Amphictyons  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  temple;  the  facred  offerings,  which  had  been  removed 
and  fold  by  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  collected  from  every 
quarter  of  Greece  ;  and  new  prefents  were  made  by  feveral  flates,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  old,  which  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  Athenians  particularly  fignalifed  their  pious  munificence,  and  Whoprefent 
fent,  among  other  dedications,  feveral  golden  fhields,  with  the  fol-  to  the  temple 
lowing  infcription :  "  Taken  from  the   Medes  and  Thebans,  when  {we  t0  the" 
they  fought  againfl  Greece."     This  offering,  highly  offenfive  to  the  Thebanvs* 
Theban  deputies,    was  prematurely  fufpended  in  the  temple  ;    the 
Thebans  murmured,  the  Amphictyons  liftened  to  their  complaints, 
and  it  was  whifpered  in  the  council,  that  the  Athenians  deferved  pu- 
nifhment  for  prefenting  their  gift  to  the  god,  before  it  had  been  regu- 
larly confecrated,  together  with  the  other  offerings.     Pretending  high 
indignation  at  thefe  murmurs,  iEfchines71  rufhed  into  the  affembly,  and 
began  a  formal,  yet  fpirited  defence  of  his  countrymen  ;  when  he  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  Locrian,  of  Amphiffa 75,  a  city  eight  miles 

70  Demofth.  in  Mid.  &  JEkhin.  in  Ctefi-     mitable  addrefs :  a.a&wa;  ti;  run  A^iaj-cui, 
phont.  atQguTroq  aa-sAysrarof,  xcti  u<;  spu  itpuHt-to  eh/Ma; 

71  iEfchines  fays,  Aic-y»!}T<j»  7ry^£TT£ir;  "  That      wasioWf     pETitx^HKw?,       uruf    Se     nut     Az>ftonri«>; 

Diognetus  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  that  ifapxprxm*  avma  irfoccyo^im.    "  He  was  inter- 

the  fame  misfortune  happened  to  Midias,"  rupted  by  the  vociferation  of  a  certain  Am- 

p.  290.  phiflean,  a  man  the  moll  impudent,  totally 

71  AiX,°llt,a  ^e  f1"  *s7£"j  Kc"  Tfn8Bf*oTEfo»  isu%  illiterate,  and  perhaps  impelled  to  folly  by 

wtJuitofloTo?  ei?  to  ow&pm.  Afchin.  p.  290.  fome  offended  divinity." 

73  jfEfchines  varnifhes  the  ftory  with  ini- 

Vol.  II.  3  2,  diftant 
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CvvvvrP'    diftant   from    Delphi,    which  growing  populous  and   powerful 

A.  A.  A.  V  J. . 

v.  -.„—  tj    the  ruins   of  Criffa  and  Cirrha,  had  ventured  to  cultivate  the  Cir- 
rhean  plain,    which,  near   three  centuries    before,   had  been  defo- 
lated  by  the  Amphictyons,  folemnly  confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  de- 
voted to  perpetual  fterility  M. 
The  Athe-  The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal  not  lefs  ardent  than 

proached  bv  the  patriotifm  of  ./Efchines,  clamoroufly  interrupted  that  orator, 
Amphfffa?  °  calling  aloud  in  the  affembly,  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  the  Am* 
phictyons  to  hear  with  patience  the  juftification,  much  lefs  the 
praifes  of  Athens,  a  city  impious  and  profane,  which,  in  defiance  of 
human  and  divine  laws,  had  fo  recently  abetted  the  execrable  facri- 
lege  of  the  Phocians  ;  that  if  the  Amphictyons  followed  his  advice, 
or  confulted  the  dictates  of  duty  and  honour,  they  would  not  allow 
the  detefted  name  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  in  that  auguft 
council  "." 
Efchines  in-       iEfchines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  exciting  fuch  tumults  in 

vcifihs  < 

againft  the  the  affembly  as  fuited  the  views  of  Philip  7 .  In  the  ardour  of  pa- 
euhivating0'  triotic  indignation,  which  he  knew  fo  well  to  affume,  he  poured  forth  a 
hean   torrent  0f  impetuous  invective  againft  the  infolent  Locrian,  and  his 


plain 


city  Amphiffa  ;  not  only  juftified  the  innocence,  but  difplayed,  with 
orientation,  the  illuftrious  merit  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  then  ad- 
dreffing  the  Amphictyons  with  a  look  peculiarly  earneft  and  exprei- 
five,  "  Say,  ye  Grecians!  fhall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  fuffered  to  tear  from  us  the  in- 
eftimable  rewards  of  glory  fo  juftly  "  earned  ?   Shall  men,  themfelves 

74  See  thefe  event*  particularly  related,  gatione,.  and  in  Ctcfiphont.)  would  have 
vol.  i.   c.  v.   p.  157.  j u ill y  been  regarded  as  the  moft  perfedt  mo- 

75  J£.kh\s\.  in  Ctefiphont.1  dels   of  eloquence   produced   by  bun. an  ge- 

76  Demollhen.  de  Corona.  nius.     But  the   works,  and  even   the  name. 

77  The  perfuafive  energy  with  which  /Ef-  of  ^Efchines,  areeclipfed  in  the  fame  of  his 
chines  defends  his  treachery,  or  rather  dif-  rival.  So  difproportionate  are  the  rewards 
plays  his  patriotifm,  on  this  occafion,  is  not  of  afling  a  firft  and  a  fecond  part,  and  fo 
excelled  by  any  thing  in  Demofthenes  him-  j u  11  the  poet's  advice  to  all  candidates  for 
felf.      Had   the  works  of  the  latter  perilhed,  fame  : 

the  two  orations  of  ^Efchines  (de  Falla  Le-  Am  a^rivm  xxt  J-  i^c;;c»  f^irai  «.\Xar. 

polluted 
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polluted  by  facrilege,  and  already  devoted  to  deftruction  by  the  molt  CvvvtrrP* 
awful  imprecations,  prefume  to  call  tbe  Athenians  profane  and  im-  ^— —  „~.~> 
pious  ?  Look  down,  ye  reverend  guardians  of  religion  !  look  down  on 
that  plain  (pointing  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which  might  be  feen  from 
the  temple),  behold  thefe  lands  anciently  devoted  to  the  god,  but 
now  appropriated  and  cultivated  by  the  Amphifleans  ;  behold  the 
nurnerous  buildings  which  they  have  erected  there,  and  that  accurfed 
port  of  Cirrha,  juftly  demolilhed  by  our  anceftors,  now  rebuilt  and 
fortified."  iEfchines  here  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  con- 
demned that  harbour  and  thofe  lands  to  perpetual  delblation.  Then 
proceeding  with  increafed  vehemence  :  "  For  myfelf,  ye  Grecians  ! 
I  fwear,  that  I  myfelf,  my  children,  my  country,  will  difcharge  our 
duty  to  heaven  ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of  the  confecrated  territory. 
Do  you,  Amphictyons  !  determine  as  wifdom  mall  direct.  Your 
offerings  are  prepared,  your  victims  are  brought  to  the  altar  ;  you 
are  ready  to  offer  folemn  prayers  for  bleffings  on  yourfelves,  and 
on  the  republics  which  you  reprefent.  But  cenfider  with  what 
voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what  confidence,  you  can  breathe  out 
your  petitions,  while  you  fuffer  the  profanation  of  the  Amphifleans 
to  pafs  unrevenged.  Hear  the  words  of  the  imprecation,  not  only 
againft  thofe  who  cultivate  the  confecrated  ground,  but  againft  thofe 
who  neglect  to  punifh  them  :  "  May  they  never  prefent  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provi- 
dent ;  but  may  all  their  facrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for  ever  re- 
jected and  abhorred78 !" 

The  warmth  of  iEfchines  occafioned   the  utmoft  tumult  in   the  which  ex. 
affembly.     The  golden   fhiclds,  irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athe-  £?*£!"* 
nians,  were  no  longer  the  fubject  of  difcourfe.     This  flight  impro- 
priety difappeared  amidft  the  enormous  impieties  of  the  Amphiffeans, 
which  had  been  fo  forcibly  painted  to  the  fuperftitious  fancies  of  the 

'*  Paufanias  Phocic.  &  ^Efchin.  in  Cteiiphont. 

3  Z  2  terrified 
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CHAP,  terrified  multitude.  It  was  determined,  after  violent  contentions 
y  .  _f  between  thofe  who  icsufed,  and  thofe  who  defended  this  unhappy 
people,  that  the  AmphicTyons,  having  fummoned  the  affiftance  of 
the  citizens  of  Delphi,  fhould  next  day  repair  to  the  Cirrhean  plain, 
in  order  to  burn,  cut  down,  and  deftroy  the  houfes  and  plantations, 
which  had  fo  long  adorned  and  defiled  that  devoted  territory.  The 
ravagers  met  with  little  oppofition  in  performing  this  pious  devafta- 
tion  ;  but  as  they  returned  towards  the  temple,  they  were  overtaken 
and  affaulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  AmphifTeans,  who  threw  theirs 
into  diforder,  made  feveral  prifoners,  and  purfued  the  reft  to  Delphi. 
The  fignal  of  war  was  now  raifed  ;  the  infulted  AmphicTyons,  in 
whofe  perfons  the  fancTity  of  religion  had  been  violated,  com- 
plained to  their  refpecTive  republics,  while  the  recent  audacity  of 
the  AmphifTeans  aggravated  their  ancient  crimes  and  enormities. 
But  agreeably  to  the  languor  inherent  in  councils  which  pofTefs  only 
a  delegated  authority,  the  meafures  of  the  AmphicTyons  were  ex- 
tremely flow  and  irrefolute  ;  and  when  they  at  length  raifed  an, 
army  under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,  a  Theffalian,  and  a  crea- 
ture of  Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill  conducted  and  un- 
fuccefsful 7*. 
The  Am-  Affairs  were  thus  brought  to   the  iffue  which  had  been  expected 

poin/philip"  Dv  iEfchines,  and  the  accomplices  who  aflifted  him,  in  promoting 
their  general.  the  intereft  of  the  king  0f  Macedon.  They  loudly  declaimed  in  the 
council  againft  the  lukewarm  indifference  of  the  Grecian  ftates  in  a 
war  which  fo  deeply  concerned  the  national  religion.  "  It  became 
the  AmphicTyons,  therefore,  as  the  minifters  of  Apollo  and  the 
guardians  of  his  temple,  to  feek  out  and  employ  fome  more  power- 
ful inftrument  of  the  divine  vengeance.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  for- 
merly given  proof  of  his  pious  zeal  in  the  Phocian  war.  That  prince 
was  now  returning  in  triumph  from  his  Scythian  expedition.  His 
affiftance  mull  again  be  demanded  (nor  would  it  be  demanded  in 

79  JEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont. 

vain) 
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vain}   to  defend  the   caufe  of  Apollo  and  the  facred  fhrine."     This    CHAP. 
'  L  XXXVI. 

propolal  being   approved,  a   deputation   of  the  Amphi£tyons   met    >- — *— -» 
Philip  in  Thrace.     He  received  their  welcome  meflage  with  well- 
afTected  furprife,  but  declared  his  veneration   for  the  commands  of 
the  council,  which  he  mould  be  ever  ready  to  obey  80, 

The  vieilant  prince  had  already  taken  proper  meafures  for  acting  phi!iP  eIades 

.  ,  .  j     ,        rrr   •  the  Athenian 

as  general  of  the  Amphietyons,  and  provided  a  fufficient  number  of  fleet  by  a 
tranfports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.  He  underftood  that 
notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  iEfchines  and  his  afTociates,  the 
Athenians  had  been  perfuaded  by  Demofthenes  to  oppofe  his  de- 
fign,  and  that  their  admirals  Chares  and  Proxenus  prepared  to  in- 
tercept his  paffage  with  a  fuperior  naval  force.  To  baffle  this  op- 
pofition,  Philip  employed  a  ftratagem.  A  light  brigantine  was  dis- 
patched to  Macedon  with  letters  of  fuch  import  as  gave  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  purpofed  immediately  returning  into  Thrace  8I.  Be- 
fides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principal  confidant  and  minifter,  he 
took  care  to  mafk  his  artifice,  by  fending  letters  to  his  queen  Olym- 
pias.  The  brigantine  purpofely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
The  diipatches  were  feized  and  read  ;  but  the  letter  of  the  queen 
was  politely  forwarded  to  its  deftination  8\  The  Athenian  admirals 
quitted  their  ftation,  and  Philip  arrived,  without  oppofition,  on  the 
coaft  of  Locris,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 

Though  the  Macedonians   alone  were   far  more  numerous  than  pniiiP  defeats 
feemed   necefiary  for  the  reduction   of  Amphifla,  the  king-,  in  the  the  A1116'11^ 

J  °'  mercenaries, 

month  of  November,  difpatched  circular  letters  through  molt  parts  and  takes 
of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  Thebans,  Peloponncfians,  and  other  AmphiflL 
ftate?,  the  afiiftance  of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the  caufe  of 
the  Amphidtyons  and  Apollo.  The  Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by 
a  powerful  army  in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the  Mace- 
donians, of  whofe  defigns  they  had  lately  become  extremely  jealous, 
fent  a  fmall  body  of  infantry  to  join  the  ftandard  of  Philip.     The 

*°  iEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  *'  Polyxn.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  s*  Phit.  inDemetr. 

3  Lacedemonians, 
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C.H  \p-    Lacedaemonians,  long  difgufted  with  the  meafures  of  Greece,  and 

*— -v 1    envying  the  power  of  Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  fpirit  to 

oppofe,  beheld  all  recent  tranfa&ions  with  a  contemptuous  disregard, 

.and  feemed   firm  in  their  purpofe   of  preferving  a  fullen  neutrality. 

The  Athenians,  awakened  by  the  activity  of  Demofthenes  to  a  fenfe 

of  their  danger,  oppofed  Philip  with  ten  thoufand  mercenaries,  de- 

fpifmg  the  threats  of  the  oracle,  againft  thofe  who  took  part  with  the 

impious  Amphiffeans.  The  orator  boldly  accufed  the  Pythian  prieftefs 

and  her  minifters  of  being  bribed  to  Philippiie,  or  to  prophefy  as 

might  beft  fuit  the  intereft  of  Philip  ;    while  iElchines,  on  the  other 

hand,  accufed  his  adverfary  of  having  received  a  thoufand  drachmas, 

and  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty  mina?,  to  abet  the  impiety  of  Am- 

phifia".     The  king  of  Macedon,  without   waiting  for  any  farther 

reinforcement  than   that  which  he  had  received  from  the  Thebans, 

befieged,  took,  and   garrifoned   that  unfortunate  city  ;    and  having 

'  routed  and  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  ipread  the  terror 

of  his  arms  round  all  the  neighbouring  territory  s+. 

The  Athe-  The   news   of  thefe  events  occafioned   dreadful  confirmation  in 

they'nego-2    Athens.     The  terrified  citizens,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  tear 

ciate  with       themfelves   from   their  beloved  pleafures  in  order  to  defend  Am- 

l'lulip,   raile  L 

a  confede-       phifla,  believed   the  moment   approaching   when  they  mud  defend 

racy  again!!  ,  ... 

that  prince,  their  own  walls  againft  the  victorious  invader.  After  lefs  altercation 
and  delay  than  ufually  prevailed  in  their  councils,  they  feat  an  em- 
bafly  to  Philip,  craving  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  diipatched  their  ableft  orators  to  roufe  the  Greeks  from  their 
fupine  negligence,  and  to  animate  and  unite  them  againft  a  Barba- 
rian, who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offended  divinity  of 
Apollo,  meditated  the  fubjugation  of  their  common  country.  Me- 
gara,  Euboea,  Leucas,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Achaia,  favourably 
received  the  ambaffadors,  and  readily  entered  into  a  league  againft 
Macedon.     Thebes  fluctuated  in  uncertainty,  hating  the  Athenians 

SJ  ^Efchin.  in  Cteliphont.  *4  DemolUien.  de  Corona. 

as 
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as  rivals,  and   dreading  Philip   as  a  tyrant.     The  fituation  of  the  C  H  a  P. 

'                                fa             \                /  XXXVI. 

Thcban  territory,  through  which  Philip  mud  march  before  he  could 


invade  Attica,  rendered   the   decifion  of  that  people  peculiarly  im-  fluftuate  be- 
portant Es.      To  gain   or  to  retain  their  friendfliip,  the  intrigues  of  van" of  Phi- 
Philip,  the  eloquence  of  Athens  had  been  employed  with  unwearied  h?  h'^Ath"' 
afliduity.       The   Thebans    temporifed,     deliberated,     refolved,     and  nians- 
changed  their  resolutions.     The  partifans  of  Athens  were  mod  nu- 
merous, thofe  of  Macedon  mod  active,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
Theban  people  heard   the  clamours  and  arguments  of  both  parties 
with  that    ftupid    indifference,    and  took  their    meafures  with  that 
lethargic    flownefs,    which   difgraced  even   the    heavy  character   of 
the  Boeotians  ss. 

To   fix  their  wavering  irrefolution,  and  to  awaken  their  fenfibi-  Philip  felzes 
lity,  Philip  at  length  had  recourfe  to  the  ftrong  impreffion  of  terror,  oi^m*' 
From  the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and  policy  had  fpared  cx'  3" 
the  walls  of  Elatxa,  a  city  important  by  its  fituation   between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  opened  into  Phocis  and  Beeotia.     The 
citadel   was  built    on  an  eminence,  warned  by  the  river  CephifTus* 
which  flowed  in   a  winding  courfe  through  Beeotia  into  the   lake 
Copais  ;     a  broad   expanfe    of  water,  which,    by  feveral  navigable 
ftreams,    communicated   with   Attica.      This  valuable  port,   conve- 
niently fituate  for  receiving  reinforcements  fromTheffaly  and  Mace- 
don, commanding  the  palfage   into  Beeotia,  diftant  only  two   days 
march  from   Attica,    and    which,   being   garrifoned  by  a   powerful 
army,  might   continually  alarm   the  fafety  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
Philip  feized  with  equal  boldnefs   and   celerity  3?,  drew  the  greater 
part  of  his   troops  thither,  repaired  and  flrengthened  the  walls  of 
the  place,  and  having  thus  fecured  himfelf  from  furprife,  watched1 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  inflicting  punilhment  on  the  Athenians 
who  had  given  him  fufHcient  ground  to  reprefent  them  as  the  ene- 


Si  D;odor.  1,  xvi.  p.  475,  «  Diodor.  &  Dsmoflhen.  ubi  fupra. 

u  Demoilhen.  de  Coron. 


mics 
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c.ir  ^.  p*    mies  of  the  Amphietyonic  council83,  by  whofe  authority  the  kintr 

A.  A«A  v  1. 

>—---—>    of  Maccdon  affected  to  be  guided  in  all  his  operations. 
Alarm  there-       We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  immediate  effect  of  this  vigorous 
in  Athens.      meafure  over  the  minds  of  the  Thebans;  but  the  terror  and  confter- 
nation  of  the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens,  may  be  conjectured  by 
what  happened   on   this   occafion   at  Athens.      It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  a  courier  arrived  with  the   melancholy  tidings  that 
Philip  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Elatcea.     The  people  had   retired  to 
their  houfes ;    the  magiftrates  fupped  in  the  Prytanseum  ;    but  in  a 
moment  all  were  abroad.  Some  haftened  to  the  generals  ;  others  went 
in  queft  of  the  officer69  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  fummon  the  citizens 
to  council ;    moft  flocked   to   the   market-place  ;    and,   in   order  to 
make  room  for  the  affembly,  pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary 
wooden  edifices  erected  by  the  tradefmen  and  artificers  who  e^xpofed 
their  wares  to  fale  in  that  fpacious  fquare.    Before  dawn  the  confufion 
ceafed  ;    the   citizens   were    all   affembled ;    the   fenators  took   their 
places  ;  the  prefident  reported  to  them  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
had  been  received.     The  herald  then  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"That  he  who  had  any  thing  to  offer  on  the  prefent  emergence, 
mould  mount  the  roflrum,  and  propofe  his  advice."     The  invita- 
tion, though  frequently  repeated,  was  received  with  fdence  and  dif- 
may.     The  magiftrates,  the  generals,  the  demagogues,  were  all  pre- 
fent; but  none  obeyed  the  fummons  of  the  herald,  which  Demof- 
thenes  calls  the  voice  of  their  country  imploring  the  affiftance  of  her 
children90. 
Demofthenes       At  length  that  accomplifhed  orator  arofe,  and  obtained  the  nobleft 
AthenLnTto  triumph  of  patriotism ;  having  propo fed,  amidft  univerfal  coniterna- 
oppofe  Pb-    t^on^  an  advice  equally  prudent,  generous,  and  fuccefsful.    He  began 

utmoft  of 

their  power  ES  ^fchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  hxam  m  iyi^5xi,  p.  317.     The  paflage  that 

by  lea  and  s9  Tov  rataj,m,  mahur,  p.  317.  follows  has  been  often  cited,  and  can  never 

90  KaTiwu;  &  tu;  xoi»»;  rm  war^So,-  tpmn  toj  be  too  much   ftudied,   as  one  of  the  fineft 

i^una.  imf  curxpai;'  it  yu(  i  *»pv|  xaza  tm?  examples  of  oratorical  narration. 

MftBS    <funit    aQirxri,    -tuutwi    now    ms    9r«Tfioo{ 

by 
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by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  defponding  citizens,  and  affuring    c  H  A  P. 

AXaVI. 

them  that,  were  not  the  Thebans,  the  greater  part  at  leaft  of  the    v k— / 

Thebans,  hoftile  to  Philip,  that  prince  would  not  be  actually  polled 
at  Elatara,  but  on  the  Athenian  frontier.  He  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  fhake  off  the  unmanly  terror  which  had  iurprifed  them  ; 
and,  inftead  of  fearing'  for  themfelves,  to  fear  only  for  their  neigh- 
bours, whofe  territories  were  more  immediately  threatened,  and  who 
mud  fuftain  the  firft  fhock  of  the  invafion.  "  Let  your  forces," 
continued  he,  "  immediately  march  to  Eleufis,  in  order  to  fhow  the 
Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as  thofe  who  have  fold  their  country, 
are  fupported  by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elatasa,  fo  you  are  ready 
to  defend  with  your  hereditary  courage  and  fortune  thofe  who 
fight  for  liberty.  •  Let  ambaffadors  at  the  fame  time  be  fent  to 
Thebes,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the  good  offices  conferred  by 
your  anceftors ;  to  affure  the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  confider 
them  as  aliens ;  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  forgot  all  recent 
hoftilities  with  the  citizens  of  Greece,  and  will  never  forfake  the 
caufe  of  their  common  country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  caufe  of  Thebes.  To  this  community,  therefore,  offer 
your  moft  difinterefted  fervices.  To  make  any  demand  for  your- 
felves,  would  be  highly  improper  in  the  prefent  juncture.  Affure 
them  that  you  are  deeply  affected  by  their  danger,  and  prepared 
generoufly  to  defend  them  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power." 

Thefe  propofals  being   received   with   general   approbation,  De-  The  decree 
mofthenes  drew  up  a  formal  decree  for  carrying  them  into  execu-  p0fe>  4^4 
tion ;  a  decree  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  expiring  voice  of  a  AuHu"' 
people,  who,  agreeably  to  the  magnanimous  counfel  of  Pericles,  had 
determined,  that  when  every  thing  mortal  perilhed,  the  fame  of  Athens 
fhould  remain".     Having  painted,  in  the  moft  odious  colours,  the 

perfidy 

91   See  vol.  i.  c.  xv.  p.  547.     In  defending     tuna(e  confequences  with  which  it  was  at- 

hisown  condud,  notwithstanding  the  unfor-     tended,  Dcmcilhenes  feems  animated  by  the 

Vol.  II.  4  A  true 
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CXyXVtP'    Vcl'hdy  and  violence  of  Philip  ;    and  having  ftigmatifed   with  due 

v— -v 1    ic verity  the  recent  inftances  of  his  injuftice  and  Iuft  of  power,  the 

orator  concludes,  "  For  fuch  reafons,  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Athens,  emulating  the  glory  of  their  anceflors,  to  whom  the  liberty 
of  Greece  was  ever  dearer  than  the  intereft  of  their  particular  re- 
public, and  humbly  revering  the  gods  and  heroes,  guardians  of  the 
Athenian  city  and  territory,  whofe  aid  they  now  implore,  have  re- 
folved  to  fend  to  the  coaft  of  Bceotia  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  to 
inarch  to  Eleufis  with  their  whole  military  ftrength,  to  difbatch 
ambafladors  to  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece,  and  particularly  to  the 
Thebans,  encouraging  them  to  remain  unterrified  amidft  the  dangers 
which  threaten  them,  and  to  exert  themfelves  manfully  in  defence 
of  the  common  caufe,  with  aflurance  that  the  people  of  Athens 
unmindful  of  old  or  later  differences  which  have  prevailed  between 
the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready  to  fupport  them  with 
all  their  faculties,  their  treafures,  their  navies,  and  their  arms;  well 
knowing,  that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the  Greeks  is  an 

true  fpirit  of  Pericles.     BsXcfio  n  xm  ira^a-  forfaken  the  caufe  of  Grecian  freedom,  un- 

$t%at  eurw,  xai  fta  wfc;  he;  xu.t  Gcei  !    ftw.t,-  toj  lefs  they  forfook  their  glory,  their  anceftors 

iv^Q(j\r,t   Qavpaar,,    a'Aka,    fur     twists    '"    *-'-yu  and    their   renown    with    Succeeding  ages." 

6eupr.auTu>'   fi  ya%    airaat  w§oJyXas   tx    piXtorra.  The  fame  thought  is  exprefTed  in  language 

jUiwarfioei,  r.ai  vpr&crm  -ncaric,  xxt  c-j  jr^s^iys  fill]   bolder,   after  the   hearers  are  prepared 

AwX"Hj  x*'  MtA.ai=Ti£8,  Ctttv  xoa  xtt^ayui,  o5  uh  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the  mod  animated  elo- 

'.<$r>£u'    xh  eras   airorcTKii    rjj    m\u    rmut   ry  quence:      AMa  ax    en,    nu;    vfuxpert,     ccvfyt; 

(KTIg  vi  la£r,c   >)  ir^yowi  i\  Ttf  ftsXXowos   aiunt   eijgi  A(Wi<h,  rev  tlmp  m?  awanui  tfavduut;  xat  otrnp 

toys*.      The   beauties  of  fuch  paflages,   de-  51a;  «u&m>  atapinS  s  p*  th5  ev  M<*fafi™  wje- 

pending  chiefly  on  collocation  of  words  and  Kwhinvvanuc  tuv  irfoyoim,  Sec.      See  the  paf- 

fentiments,    of  which  Demoiihenes,    of  all  fage,  p.  343.     He  fwears  by  thofe  who  fell 

writers,   was  the  greateft  matter,   cannot  be  at  Marathon,    Platxa,    Salamis,    and   Arte, 

tranflated.     The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  ven-  milium,    that  the  Athenians   did  not  err  in 

ture  to  fay  what  is  contrary  to  common  opi-  defending,  with  unequal  fortune,  and  againfi 

aion,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods!  regard  ftiperior  force,  the  public  fafety  and  liberty, 

not  its  extravagance,  but  examine  it  with  in-  Such  paflages,  when  detached,  may  appear 

dulgence.      Had  all   of  you   forefeen  what  extravagant  and  gigantic;    but,   as   in   the 

was  going  to  happen,  had  the  confequences  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  all  is  arranged 

of  our  conduft  been  manifeil,   and  had  you,  with  fch  admirable  fymmetry,  that  no  figure 

iEfchines,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with  appears  beyond   the  natural  fize,  fo,  in  the 

a  loud  voice,  you,  who  then  opened  not  your  works  of  Demofthenes,  nothing  appears  mon- 

mouth,  yet  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  have  flrous,  becaufe  all  is  great. 

1  honour- 
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honourable  conteft ;    but  to  be  commanded  by  a  foreigner,  and  to    cxxrXyjP' 
fuffer  a  Barbarian  to  wreft  the  fovereignty  from  their  hands,  would    1 — -v— -j 
tarnifh    their    hereditary    glory,    and    difgrace    their    country   for 
ever." 

The  fame  undaunted  fpirit  which  dictated  this  decree,  attended  Demofthenes 

perfuades  the 

the  exertions  of  Demofthenes  in  his  embaffy  to  Thebes,  in  which  Thebans  to 
he  triumphed  over  the  intrigues  or  Amyntas  and  Llearchus,  and  ftandard  of 
over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of  Byzantium,  the  emiffaries  employed 
by  Philip  on  this  important  occafion.  The  Thebans  paffed  a  decree 
for  receiving  with  gratitude  the  proffered  afliftance  of  Athens ;  and 
the  Athenian  army  having  foon  after  taken  the  field,  were  admitted 
within  the  Theban  walls,  and  treated  with  all  the  flattering  diftinc- 
tions  of  ancient  hofpitality'\ 

Meanwhile  Philip    having   advanced  towards  the  Boeotian  fron-  Preparations 
tier,     his    detached    parties    were    foiled    in  two    rencounters  with  f0"r  ^battle 
the  confederates.     Regardlefs  of  thefe  loffes,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  cf  Chasr0" 
purpofely  fubmitted,  as  neceffary  ftratagems  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
their  walls,  he  proceeded  with  his  main  body,  thirty-two  thoufand 
ftrong,  to  the  plain  of  Chxronxa.     This  place  was  confidered  by 
Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  • 
and  the  ground  for  his  encampment,  and  afterwards  the  field  of  battle, 
were  chofen  with  equal  fagacity ;  having  in  view,  on  one  fide,  a  temple 
of  Hercules,  whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as  the  author  of  their 
royal  houfe,  and  the  high  protector  of  their  fortune ;   and,  on  the 
other,  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  fmall  river  flowing  into  the 
Cephiffus,  announced  by  the  oracles  of  Greece  as  the  deftined  fcene 
of  defolation  and  woe  to  their  unhappy  country93.     The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  lefs  careful  to  avail  them- 

91  Demofthenes,   who  furnilhes  the  above  Alexand.    Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  414.    Juftin.  l.ix. 

narrative,  avoids  dwelling  on   the  following  c.  iii.  &  Paufanias  Bceotic. 
melancholy   events,    which    are   related    by         »3  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demofth, 
Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p.  475,  &  feqq.     Plut.  in 

4  A  2  felves 
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ielves  of  the  powerful  fanctions  of  fuperflition.  Unreftrained  bv 
inaufpicious  facrifice?,  the  Athenians  had  left  then*  city  at  the  ex- 
hortation of  Demofthenes,  to  wait  no  other  omen  but  the  caufe  of 
their  country.  Regardlefs  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  ill-fated  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the  Thebans,  and  the 
fcanty  reinforcements  raifed  by  the  iflands,  and  ftates  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  which  had  joined  their  alliance.  Their  army  amounted  to 
thirty  thoufand  men,  animated  by  the  nobleft  caufe  for  which  men 
can  fight,  but  commanded  by  the  Athenians  Lyficles  and  Chares,  the 
firft  but  little,  and  the  fecond  unfavourably,  known ;  and  by  Thea- 
genes  the  Theban,  a  perlbn  ftrongly  fufpected  of  treachery  ;  all  three 
creatures  of  cabal,  and  tools  of  faction,  (laves  of  intereft  or  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  whofe  characters  (efpecially  as  they  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  only  ftates  whofe  fhame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  op- 
poled  the  public  enemy)  are  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  Greece 
was  ripe  for  ruin. 

Alexander  When    the    day    approached    for    abolifhing   the    tottering   inde- 

Thebans.  pendence  of  thole  turbulent  republics,  which  their  own  internal 
vices,  and  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip  had  been  gradually  un- 
dermining for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies  formed  in  battle  array 
before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  The  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians 
was  headed  by  Philip,  who  judged  proper  to  oppofe  in  perfon 
the  dangerous  fury  of  the  Athenians.  His  fon  Alexander,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  furrounded  by  experienced  officers, 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred  Band  of  the 
Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either  army  were  potted  in  the  centre. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Athenians  charged  with  im- 
petuofity,  and  repelled  the  oppofing  divifions  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
youthful  ardour  of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans'*  to  retire,  the 
Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.     The  activity  of  the  young 

44  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

prince 
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prince  completed  their  diforder,  and  purfued  the  fcattered  multitude    c  *I  A  P. 

A  A  A  V'  1  • 

with  his  ThefTalian  cavalry.  > — —^- — » 

Meantime  the  Athenian  generals,  too   much  elated  by  their  firft  Philip  de- 

.  feats  the 

advantage,  loft  the  opportunity  to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  Athenians. 
the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except  the  phalanx, 
which  was  compofed  of  chofen  men,  and  immediately  commanded 
by  the  king,  they,  inftead  of  attempting  to  break  this  formidable 
bodv,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  prefled95  forward  againft  the  fugi- 
tives, the  infolent  Lyficles   exclaiming  in   vain   triumph,  "  Purfue, 
my  brave  countrymen!  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to  Macedon."    Philip 
obferved  this  rafh  folly  with  contempt,  and  faying  to  thofe  around 
him,  "  our  enemies  know  not  how  to  conquer,"   commanded  his 
phalanx,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from 
which  they  poured   down,   firm   and   collected,   on   the   advancing 
Athenians,  whofe  confidence  of  fuccefs  had  rendered  them  totally 
infenfible  to  danger.     But  the  irrefiftible  fhock  of  the  Macedonian 
fpear  converted  their  fury  into  defpair.     Above  a  thoufand  fell,  two 
thcufand  were  taken  prifoners ;  the  reft  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  and 
fhameful  flight.     Of  the  Thebans  more  were  killed  than  taken.     Few 
of  the  confederates  perifhed,  as  they  had  little  fhare  in  the  action, 
and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his  victory  to  be  complete,  gave  orders  to 
fpare  the  vanquished,  with  a  clemency  unufual  in  that  age,  and  not 
lefs  honourable  to  his  underftanding  than  his  heart ;  fince  his  hu- 
manity thus  fubdued  the  minds,  and  gained  the  affections  of  his  con- 
quered enemies96. 

According  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  the  battle  was  followed  by  an'  phii;p  vifira 
entertainment,  at  which  the  king,  prefiding  in  perfon,  received  the  battk'11  °f 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  ^applications  of  the 
Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the  bodies  of  their  (lain.     Their  re- 
queft,  which  ferved  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat,  was  rea- 
dily granted ;   but  before  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  permifrion 

95  Polysen.  Stratagem,  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  s6  Paufan.  Achaic.  Diocior.  &  Juftin,  ubi  fupra. 

to 
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CHAP,    to  carry  off  their  dead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural  intemperance 

u-  -w /    had  protracted  the  entertainment  till  morning,  iffued  forth  with  his 

licentious  companions  to  vifit  the  field  of  battle  ;  their  heads  crowned 
with  feftive  garlands,  their   minds  intoxicated  with  the  infolence  of 
wine  and  victory ;  yet  the  fight  of  the  flaughtered  Thebans,  which 
firft  prefented  itfelf  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly  the  facred  band  of 
friends  and  lovers,  who  lay  covered  with  honourable  wounds,  on 
the  fpot  where  they  had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought  back  thefe 
infolent  fpectators  to  the  fentiments  of  reafon  and  humanity.     Philip 
beheld  the  awful  fcene  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity  ;   and, 
after  an  affecting  filence,  denounced  a  folemn   curfe  againft  thofe 
who  bafely  fufpected  the  friendfhip  of  fuch  brave  men  to  be  tainted 
with  criminal  and  infamous  paffions 9T. 
His  levity  re-       But  this  ferious  temper  of  mind  did  not  laft  long;    for  having 
by  Demades.  proceeded   to  that  quarter   of  the   field   where   the   Athenians  had 
fought  and  fallen,  the  king  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  levity  and 
littlenefs  of  the  moft  petulant  joy.    Inftead  of  being  impreffed  with  a 
deep  fenfe  of  his  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  efcape,  and  the  importance  of  his  victory, 
Philip  only  compared  the  boaftful  pretenfions,  with  the  mean  per- 
formances of  his  Athenian  enemies  ;  and,   ftruck  by  this  contrail, 
rehearfed,  with  the  infolent  mockery  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  de- 
claration of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotifm,  and  too 
fanguine  hopes  of  Demofthenes.     It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the 
orator  Demades  at  once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  ambition 
of  Philip,  by  afking  him,  Why  he  affumed  the  character  of  Ther- 
fites,  when  fortune  afligned  him  the  part  of  Agamemnon 9*  ? 
The  differ-         Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  fharp  reprimand  ",  it  is  cer- 
e"t're"nJient  tain  that  the  king  of  Macedon  indulged  not,  on  any  future  Ocea- 
nians and       fion,  a  vain  triumph  over  the  vanquifhed.     When  advifed  by  his 


Thebans. 


"  Plutarch  in  Pelopid.  "  Plutarch  afcribes  to  this  fmart  obfer  ation 

'*  Idem  in  Demofthen.  the  moderation  of  Philip's  fubfequent  conduft. 

generals 
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trenerals  to  advance  into   Attica,  and  to  render  himfelf  marter  of    C  H  A  P. 
b  _  '  xxxvi. 

Athens,  he  only  replied,  "  Have  I  done  fo  much  for  glory,  and  fhall    ' » ' 

I  deftroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  ,0°  ?"  His  fubfequent  conduct 
correfponded  with  the  moderation  of  this  fentiment.  He  reftored, 
without  ranfom,  the  Athenian  prifoners  ;  who,  at  departing,  hav- 
ing demanded  their  baggage,  were  alio  gratified  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  the  king  pleafantly  obferving,  that  the  Athenians  feemed 
to  think  he  had  not  conquered  '0I  them  in  earner!:.  Soon  after- 
wards he  difpatched  his  fon  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the  moft 
trufted  of  his  minifters,  to  offer  them  peace  on  fuch  favourable 
terms  as  they  had  little  reafon  to  expect.  They  were  required 
to  fend  deputies  to  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where,  to  adjuft  their 
refpeetive  contingents  of  troops  for  the  Perfian  expedition,  Phi- 
lip purpofed  aflembling,  early  in  the  fpring,  a  general  conven- 
tion of  all  the  Grecian  ftates ;  they  were  ordered  to  furrender 
the  ifle  of  Samos,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  ftation 
of  their  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  defence  of  all  their 
maritime  or  infular  pofleffions  j  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy, 
unmolefted,  the  Attic  territory,  with  their  hereditary  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  flattered  by  the  acquifition  of  Oropus,  for  which 
they  had  fo  long  contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans  ,0\  It  was 
not  only  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that  the  Thebans  expe- 
rienced the  indignation  of  the  conqueror ;  from  the  transactions  be- 
tween Macedon  and  Thebes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Philip 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  treat  that  people,  not  as  open  and  gene- 
rous enemies,  whole  ftruggle  for  freedom  deferved  his  clemency, 
but  as  faithlefs  and  infidious  rebels,  who  merited  all  the  feverity  of 
his  juftice.  He  punifhed  the  republican  party  with  unrelenting 
rigour  ;  reftored  the  traitors,  whom  they  had  banifhed,  to  the  firft 

"°  Plutarch  in  Apophth.  l0i  Paufanias  Bocotic.     Diodorus,  ubi  ft- 

581  Idem,  ibid.  pra. 

honours 
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Caufes  from 
which  it  pro* 


houours  of  the  republic ;  and,  in  order  to  fupport  their  government, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  Theban  citadel  ,0\ 

In  his  oppofite  treatment  of  the  two  republics,  Philip,  it  is  pro- 
ceeded, bable,  was  fwayed  neither  by  affection  nor  hatred  ;  his  generofity 
and   his  rigour  were  alike  artificial,  and   both  directed  by  his  in- 
tereft.     Befides  the   different  characters  of  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians, which  rendered  the  former  as   fenfible  to  the   imprefhon  of 
fear,   as  the  latter  were    fufceptible   of  gratitude   and    efteem,    the 
Thebans  had  too   long,    and   too    early,    abandoned   the  caufe    of 
Greece,  and  too  ftrenuoufly  exerted  themfelves  in   eftablifhing  the 
power  of  Macedon,  to  acquire  much  reputation  by  one  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  refift  Philip,  to  which  they  had  been  at  length  animated, 
lefs  by  their  own  public  fpirit  or  courage,  than  by  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence  of  Demofthenes.     The  Athenians,    on   the  contrary,  who 
from  the  beginning  had  oppofed  the  views  of  this  prince,  though 
with  far  lefs  prudence  and  activity  than  their  fituation  required  ; 
who,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  had  continued  to  tra- 
verfe    his  meafures,    and  to  fpurn  his  authority ;    and   who,    pre- 
vioufly  to  the  lafl:  fatal  encounter  at  Chaeronxa,  had  endeavoured  to 
form   a  general  confederacy,  and  when  that  proved  impoffible,  had 
determined,  almoft  unaffifted  and  alone,  to  refill  the  common  foe, 
feemed  entitled  to  fuch  gratitude  and  applaufe,    as   compaffion  be- 
ftows  on   ill-directed   valour  and   unfortunate  patriotifm  ;    and  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  fuch  a  people  muft  have  mocked  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  exafperated  the  hatred,  of  every  citizen  of  Greece,  who 
yet    retained    the   fainteft   tincture   of   ancient  principles,    or  who 
was  flill  animated  by  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  public  fpirit. 
Daring  mea-        Philip  too  well  underftood  his  intereft,  thus  to  tarnifh  the  glory, 
Athenians       and  rifk  the  fruits  of  victory,  although  the  daring  and  imprudent 
Jekat. '         behaviour  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  fervcd  to 

103  Juftin.  J.  ix.  c.  iv. 

juftify 
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juftify  the  harfheft  meafures.     The  firft  news  of  their  defeat  filled    C,H  A  P. 


the  city   with  tumult   or  conftemation.       But  when   the   diforder 
ceafed,  the  people  fhewed  themfelves  difpofed  to  place  their  whole 
confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of  Philip.    Upon  the  motion 
of  Hyperides  "°+,    a    decree  pafTed  for  fending  to  the  Pirseus  their 
wives,  children,  and  moft  valuable  effects,  together  with  the  facred 
images  and  ornaments  of  their  gods.    By  the  fame  decree,  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  city  were  bellowed  on  ftrangers  and  flaves,  and 
reftored  to  perfons  declared  infamous,  on  this  one  condition,  that 
they  exerted  themfelves  in  the  public  defence.     Demofthenes,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  propofed  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, a  work  which,  being  himfelf  appointed  to  fnperintend,  he  ge- 
neroufly  accomplifhed  at  the  expence  of  his  private  fortune  ,os.     The 
orator  Lycurgus  undertook  the  more  eafy  tafk  of  impeaching  the 
worthlefs  Lyficles,  whofe  mifconduct,  in  the  day  of  battle  had  been 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  late  fatal  difafter.     In  a  difcourfe  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  fpirit  of  military  enthufiafm,  which  had  an- 
ciently animated  the  Athenians,  the  fpeaker  thus  warmly  apoftro- 
phifed  the  confcious  guilt  of  the  mute  and  trembling  general :  "  The 
Athenians  have  been  totally  defeated  in  an  engagement ;  the  enemy 
have   erected  a    trophy   to   the   eternal  difhonour  of  Athens  ;   and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detefted  yoke  of  fervitude. 
You    were    our    commander  on    that    inglorious   day;    and  fhall 
you  breathe  the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  appear  in 
our  public  places,  a  living  monument   of  the  difgrace  and  ruin   of 
your  country?"     The  quick  refentment  of  the  hearers  fupplied  the 
confequence,  and  the  criminal  was  dragged  to  execution'06. 

Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the  hoflile  preparations,  of  ph;i;p>s  moi 
Athens,  could  fhake  the  moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  him  to  d.e"tl0n  "» 

**  victory, 

alter  the  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which  he  had  already 

">*  Plut.  in  Vita  Hipperid.        ,0s  Demoflh.  de  Corona.         ,c6  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  477. 

Vol.  II.  4  B  propofed 
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CHAP.    propofed  by  his  ambafTadors.     The  patriotic   or   republican  party, 

/V-\  A.  V  la 


the  Athe- 
nians. 


'  -.-  _j  headed  by  the  orators  juft  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  revenge  ; 
but,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  Areopagus,  which  on  this  occahon 
acted  fuitably  to  the  fame  of  its  ancient  wifdom,  the  prudent  and 
virtuous  Phocion107  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  dis- 
cernment of  this  ftatefman  and  general,  whofe  merit  had  been  neglected 
while  it  was  yet  time  to  perform  any  eiTential  fervice,  might  eafily 
perceive  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  recover  the  honour  of  a  people, 
who,  antecedently  to  their  defeat  by  Philip,  had  been  ftill  more  fa- 
Extreme  cor-  tally  fubdued  by  their  own  pernicious  vices.     Amidft  the  import- 

ruption  of  . 

ant  events  of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidft  the  dreadful  mif- 
fortunes  which,  in  confequence  of  its  melancholy  iiTue,  hung  over 
their  country,  a  fet  of  Athenian  citizens,  diftinguilhed  by  their 
rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Sixty, 
from  the  accidental  number  of  their  original  inftitution,  daily  aiTem- 
bled  into  a  club,  where  all  ferious  tranfacYions  were  treated  with 
levity  and  ridicule,  and  the  time  totally  dedicated  to  feafting, 
gaming,  and  the  fprightly  exercifes  of  wit  and  pleafantry.  This 
deteftable  fociety  faw'08,  without  emotion,  their  countrymen  arming 
for  bactle ;  with  the  moft  carelefs  indifference  they  received  accounts 
of  their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the  public  calamities  in  any  de- 
gree difturb  their  feftivity,  or  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil 
courfe  of  their  pleafures.  Their  fame  having  reached  Macedon, 
Philip  fent  them  a  fum  of  money,  to  fupport  the  expence  of  an  in- 
ftitution fo  favourable  to  his  views.  But  what  opinion  muft  Phocion 
have  formed  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment ;  or  how  was  it  poflible  for 
any  difpaflionate  man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  a  republic 
fo  totally  degenerate,  as  to  fofter  fuch  wretches  within  its  bofom, 
could  fuccefsfully  wage  war.  againft  a  vigilant  and  enterprifmg 
enemy  ? 


107  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 


Athensus,  I.  xiv.  p.  614. 


The 
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The  arguments  of  the  wifefl  portion  of  the  community  for  accepting    C^P' 

the  peace  proffered  by  Philip,  were  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  the    <~—~ ' 

return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prifoners  taken  at  Chserona^a,  mine  to  ac- 
who  unanimoufly  blazed  forth  the  praifes  of  their  generous  conqueror.  "rpms  0f 
AmbafTadors  were  accordingly  difpatched  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  to  P^a,ce  °^f; 

ed  by  Philip, 

accept  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he 
had  condefcended  to  offer ;  and  the  only  marks  of  deference  fhewn 
to  the  violent  party,  who  ftill  clamoured  for  war,  were,  that  Demo- 
chares,  who  oftentatioufly  affected  a  rude  boldnefs  of  fpeech  againfl 
Philip,  was  named  among  the  ambaffadors ;  and  that  Demofthenes, 
the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  appointed  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  thofe  flain  at  Chaeronxa. 

Demochares  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  commiffion  with  that  ridicu-  inf0ience  of 
lous  petulance  which  naturally  flowed  from  his  character;  and  Demochares> 
which,  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently  difgraced  the 
decency  of  public  tranfacYions.  At  their  audience  of  leave,  Philip, 
with  lefs  fincerity  than  politenefs,  lavifhed  on  the  ambaffadors  his 
ufual  profeffions  of  friendfhip,  and  obligingly  afked  them,  if  there 
was  any  thing  farther  in  which  he  could  gratify  the  Athenians  ? 
"  Yes,"  faid  Demochares,  "  hang  thyfelf."  The  juft  indignation 
of  all  prefent  broke  forth  againfl  this  unprovoked  infolence,  when 
Philip,  with  admirable  coolnefs,  filenced  the  clamour,  by  faying, 
"  Let  this  ridiculous  brawler  depart  unmolefted  ;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  other  ambaffadors,  "  Go,  tell  your  countrymen,  that 
thofe  who  can  utter  fuch  outrages  are  lefs  juft  and  moderate,  than 
he  who  can  pardon  them  '*'." 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on  Demofthenes,  which  Oration  of 
fhewed  that,  notwithftanding  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  his  counfels,  the  inTonouTof 
Athenians  ftill  approved  his  principles  and  his  patriotifm,    might  qI%^s1 
have  been  expe&ed  to  elevate  his  fentiments  and  his  language  to  the 

s0»  Seneca  de  Ira, 

4B2  lugheft 


eronsa. 
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higheft  flraln  of  eloquence.  But  the  complexion  of  the  times  no 
longer  admitted  thofe  daring  flights  to  which  he  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  foar  j  and  the  genius  of  the  orator  feems  to  have  fallen 
with  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  With  too  apparent  caution  he 
avoids  the  mention  of  all  recent  tranfaclions,  and  dwells  with  tire- 
fome  minutenefs  on  the  ancient,  and  even  fabulous  parts,  of  the 
Athenian  ftory.  One  tranfient  flalh  of  light  breaks  forth  towards 
the  end  of  his  difcourfe,  when,  commemorating  the  glory  of  the 
flain,  he  fays,  that  the  removal  of  thofe  zealous  republicans  from 
their  country  was  like  taking  the  fun  from  the  world  "° ;  a  figure 
bold,  yetjuft;  fince,  after  the  battle  of  Chau-onxa,  there  remained 
no  further  hopes  of  refilling  the  conqueror — the  dignity  of  freedom 
was  for  ever  loft,  and  the  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny  defcended 
and  thickened  over  Greece"1. 


"        V.ciriQ  •>'«£  El  Ti;  IK  TS  KaOsTIXOTo;  XOcrfta  TO 

tpwi  eI^oito,  ov<r%igy$  xca  ^aA£7ro^  wnctq  o  ^sitto- 
jxsvos  '/?wiv  £»'^'  x~u  Tuva  uvapoy  uvxiQivivim,  e" 
tTKorti   H.a.\  iroKK?   Svaxhux  vat;  o  ircwros  yjfo?  ruv 

iViJivw  ytyon.  p.  1 5  5.  "  For  as  if  light 
were  taken  from  the  world,  the  remaining 
life  of  mortals  would  be  involved  in  difficul- 
ties and  mifery ;  fo  by   the  death  of  thofe 


warriors,  the  original  glory  of  Greece  was 
buried  in  darknefs  and  ignominy." 

'"  Hie  dies  univerfa?  Grascis,  et  glcriam 
dominationis,  et  vetultifTimam  libertatem  fini- 
vit.  Juflin.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  Demofthenes,  Dio- 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Paufanias,  all  exprefs 
the  fame  fentiments,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
words. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXXVII. 

Liberal  Spirit  of  the  Macedo7iian  Government . — Philip 
appointed  General  of  the  Greeks. — Rebellion  of  Illyria. 
— AJfajfination  of  Philip. — His  CharaSler. — Accejfion 
of  Alexander. — His  Expedition  againjl  the  Illyrians 
and  Triballi. — He  pajfes  the  Danube. — Rebellion  in 
Greece. — DeflruElion  of  Thebes. — Heroifm  ofTimoclea. 
— Alexander  crojfes  the  Hellefpont. — State  of  the 
Perfan  Empire. — Battle  of  the  Granicus. — Siege  of 
Miletus  and  Halicamajfus. — Bold  Adventure  of  two 
Macedonian  Soldiers. — Alexa7ider  s  judicious  Pla?i  of 
War. — Arts  by  which  he  fecured  his  Conquefls. — The 
Battle  of  IJfus. — The  Virtues  of  Alexander  expand 
with  his  Profperity. 

THE  Greeks  acknowledged,  with  reluctance  and  forrow,  that    CHAP, 
by  the  decifive  victory  of  Chasronaea,  Philip  became  mafter  of   ^ „ 'j 

their  country1.     But  we  fliould  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the  ofth^Mace- 
Macedonian  government,  if  we  compared  it  with  the  defpotifm  of  donian  s°- 

0  '  r  x  vernment. 

the  Eaft,  or  the  abfolute  dominion  of  many  European  monarchs. 
The  authority  of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  realm,  was  modelled 
on  that  admirable  fyftem  of  power  and  liberty,  which  diftinguifhed 

*  Demofth.    JECchin.    Diodor.     Plutarch,  ronaea,  where  Philip,    the  fon  of  Amyntas, 

Arrian,  paflim.     I  fhall  cite  only  the  words  of  having  conquered  the  Athenians,  Bceotians, 

Strabo:  "  Xzi^uma  &   ottu  OiAittto;  i  Apvna  and  Corinthians,  in  a  great  battle,  rendered 

psyaXw;  »ixw«;  AfliiKsis;  t.=  xai  BoiwTa?  x«  Kt-  himfelf  mafter  of  Greece.    Strab.  Geograph. 

gi»£)js{,  x«Tsr«i  T>is  *EM«Jo;  xdjio;,     "  And  Chse-  1.  ix.  p.  414. 

ami 
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CHAP' 
XXXVII. 


Nature  and 
extent  of 
Philip's  au- 
thority in 
Greece. 


and  ennobled  the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages\  He  adminiftered  the 
religion,  decided  the  differences,  and  commanded  the  valour,  of  fol- 
diers  and  freemen  3.  Perfonal  merit  entitled  him  to  hold  the  fceptre, 
which  being  derived  from  Jove,  could  not  long  be  fwayed  by  un- 
worthy hands.  The  fuperiority  of  his  abilities,  the  vigilant  and  im- 
partial juftice  of  his  adminiftration,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  his 
prerogative  ;  fince,  according  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the  rights  of  his  fubjects  *,  ceafed 
from  that  moment  to  be  a  king. 

Having  effected  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  the  prudence  of  Philip 
could  not  be  fuppofed  ambitious  of  introducing  into  that  country 
feverer  maxims  of  government  than  thoie  which  prevailed  in  Mace- 
don.  He  affected,  on  the  contrary,  to  preferve  inviolate  the  an- 
cient forms  of  the  republican  conftitution,  and  determined  to  govern 
the  Greeks  by  the  fame  policy  with  which  he  had  fubdued  them. 
While  Macedonian  garrifons  kept  poffeflion  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
other  ftrong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faithful  and  active  partifans  of 
Philip  controuled  the  refolutions,  and  directed  the  meafures,  of  each 
particular  republic.  The  fuperintendence  of  the  facred  games,  as 
well  as  of  the  Delphi  temple,  rendered  him  the  only  vifible  head  of 
the  national  religion  :  in  confequence  of  the  double  right  of  pre- 
fiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  of  Greece ;  and  his  illuftrious 
victory  at  Chsronaea  over  the  only  communities  that  oppofed  his 
greatnefs,  pointed  him  out  as  the  general  beft  entitled  to  conduct 


*  When  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  pro- 
fperity,  claimed  too  exalted  honours,  he  was 
told  by  Callifthenes  the  philofopher,  "  Oi 

w^cyorei  i%  A57B;  El;  MtxKicioYiat  r^&ot,  ah  Gnx. 
«>,X<»  vofjLQ  tAcouhvim  af^om;  hxtt\taav.  "  Your 
anceftors  came  from  Argos  to  Macedon,  and 
continued  there,  governing  the  Macedonians, 
not  by  force,  but  by  law."  Arrian.  Exped. 
Alexand.  p.  87. 


3  In  capital  cafes,  fays  Curtius,  the  fol- 
diers  judged  in  time  of  war,  the  citizens  in 
time  of  peace.  He  then  adds,  "  Nihil  po- 
teftas  regum  valebat]  niii  prius  valuiflet  auc- 
toritas ;"  fcilicet  populi.  Curtius,  I.  vi. 
c.  ix.  p.  441. 

4  A  very  mean  fubject  literally  told  Phi- 
lip, "  If  you  refufe  to  do  me  juftice,  ceafe  to 
be  a  king."     Plut.  Apophth. 

thfl 
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the  military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in  the  long  projected  in-    ^  *?vf.TTp- 

.X  XX  V 11. 


vafion  of  Perfia  ;  an  office  which,  as  he  might  have  affumed  it 
without  blame,  he  therefore  folicited  with  applaufe  from  the  impar- 
tial fuffrages  of  the  people  5. 

That  this  condefcenfion  muft  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  Philip  named 

c  •  i-~<  general  of 

vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from  the  tranfactions  at  Corinth,  the  Greeks, 
where  Philip,  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Chaeronasa,  had  affem-  CXJ"^' 
bled  a  general  convention  of  the  Amphictyonic  ftates  6.  In  this  af-  A'  C'  337* 
fembly  Dius  of  Ephefus  reprefented,  with  affecting  energy,  the 
vexations  and  oppreffion  which  the  feeble  colonies  of  Afia  daily 
experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Perfian  fatraps.  The 
general  voice  of  the  aflembly  approved  his  complaint,  while  they 
recollected,  with  indignation,  the  continual  outrages  of  a  people 
who  had  anciently  invaded  their  country,  infulted  their  religion, 
burned  their  temples,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  acts  of  ven- 
geance, had  reduced  and  oppreffed  their  colonies,  and  uninterruptedly 
excited  and  nourifhed  thofe  cruel  animofities  which  had  long  filled 
every  part  of  Greece  with  fedition  and  blood  7.  Philip  had  private 
wrongs  to  urge  againft  the  Perfians,  whofe  hatred  and  jealoufy  had, 
on  feveral  occafions,  thwarted  his  meafures,  and  difturbed  his  govern- 
ment. Yet  he  infifled  chiefly  on  their  public  injuries,  and  notorious 
enmity  to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of  which  could  only 
be  redeemed  by  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Afia. 

This  expedition  was  determined  with  univerfal  confent.  Pliilip  Amount  of 
was  appointed  general  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  (although  the  Lace- 
demonians fullenly  abfented  themfelves  from  the  convention)  when 
the  feveral  ftates  came  to  afcertain  the  contingent  of  troops  which 
they  could  reflectively  raife,  the  whole,  exclufive  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 


their  forces. 


5  Diodor.    1.  xvi.    p.   556.      Tm   EWw>        *  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  556. 
«Aofuiw»  avTn  fff<«T»yw>  &c.  7  Ifocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philip. 


fifteen 
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C^vtif'    fifteen  thoufand  horfe  8 ;    a  prodigious  force,  of  which  the  domeftie 

*— — v '    diffentions  of  the   Greeks  had  hitherto,    perhaps,    prevented  them 

from  forming  an  adequate  notion.     On  no  former  occa'fion  had  the 
feveral  republics  appeared  fo  thoroughly  united    in  one   common 
caufe  ;  -  never  had  they  fhewn  themfelves  fo  fenfible  of  their  com- 
bined  ftrength  ;     never   had  they  teftified  fuch   general   alacrity  to 
take  the  field,  or  fuch  unlimited  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their 
commander. 
The  expedi-        It  belongs  to  the  biographers  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  to  examine 
by"  rebel-      the  circumftances  of  the  bloody  transaction  which  clouded  this  glorious 
h'T  a"  d"do-  profpett.     In  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece,   it  is  fufEcient  to  men- 
meihc  difien-  ^on^  ^^  p^j^  having  difpatched  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops 

cedon.  t0  proteel  the  Afiatic  colonies,  was  prevented  from  immediately  fol- 

Olymp.  ... 

cii.  i.  lowing  that  commander  by  an  infurreclion  of  the  Illyrian  tribes9.  This 

unfeafonable  diverfion  from  the  greateft  enterprife  of  his  reign,  was 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  domeftic  difcord  which  fhook  the 
palace  of  Philip.     A  fpirit  lefs  proud  and  jealous  than  that  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander,  might  have  been  juftly  provoked  by  the 
continual  infidelities  of  her  hufband,who,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  peace  or  in  war,  never  ceafed  to  augment  the  number  of  his  wives 
or  concubines10.     The  generous  mind  of  Alexander  muft  naturally 
have  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  mother,  although  his  own  intereft  had 
not  been  deeply  concerned  in  preventing  Philip  from  continually  giv- 
ing him  fo  many  new  rivals  to  the  throne.     The  young  prince  de- 
fended the  rights  of  Olympias  and  his  own,  with  the  impetuofity  na- 
tural to  his  character ;  at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Caffandra,  the 
niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  favourites,  an  open  rupture 
broke  out  between  the  imperious  father  and  his  more  haughty  fon"; 
and  the  latter,  concluding  all  thofe  to  be  his  own  friends  who  were 

8  Tuftin.  1.  ix.  c.  v.  ,0  Athenxus,  1.  xiii. 

•  Diodor.  ad  Olymp.  "  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

enemies 
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enemies  to  the  former,  fought  refuge  among  the  rebellious  Illyrians,     xxxvif' 

who  were  already  in  arms  againft  their  fovereign.  ' — -v ' 

The   dexterity   of  Philip   extricated   him   from   thefe   difficulties.   Phil'P  ext»- 

J  *  cates  htmfelf 

Having  conquered  thelllyrians,  he  foftened  Alexander  by  alluring  him  from  thefe 
that  his  illuftrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in  Greece   and  oiymp. 
Macedon,   had  not  efcaped  the  anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  a1'c!'3s6. 
by  giving  him  many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  furpaffing  them  all  in  glory  and  in  the  merited  affeclion 
of  the  Macedonians  "\     Soothed  by  this  condefcenfion,  Olympias  and 
her  fon  again  appeared  at  court  with  the  diftinction  due  to  their  rank  ; 
and  to  announce  and   confirm  this   happy  reconcilement  with   his 
family,  Philip  married  his  beloved  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of 
Epirus,  maternal  uncle  of  Alexander;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  by 
a  magnificient  feftival  which  lafted  feveral  days,  during  which  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  vied  with  each  other  in  fhewing  their  obfe- 
quious  refpect  towards  their  common  general  and  mafter. 

Amidft  the  tumultuous  amufements  of  the  feftivity,  Philip  often  ap-  is  afMnatedi 
peared  in  public  with  unguarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach-  the  thea1re. 
ment  of  all  his  fubje&s:  but  proceeding  one  day  from  the  palace  to 
the  theatre,  he  was  {tabbed  to  the  heart  by  Paufanias'3,  a  Macedo- 
nian ;  whether  the  aflaffin  was  ftimulated  merely  by  private  refent- 
ment,  or  prompted  by  the  ill-appeafed  rage  of  Olympias,  or  infti- 
gated  to  commit  this  atrocity  by  the  Perfian  fatraps;  which  laft  is 
aflerted  by  Alexander  M,  who  alleged  the  alfaffination  of  4his  father 
among  his  reafons  for  invading  the  Perfian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age  His  charae- 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign  ;  the  firft  prince  whofe  life  and  ac- 
tions hiftory  hath  defcribed  with  fuch  regular  accuracy,  and  circum- 
ftantial  fulnefs,  as  render  his  adminiflration  a  matter  of  inftru&ion  to 
fucceeding  ages.     With  a  reach  of  fore  fight  andjagacity  peculiar  to 

11  Plut.  Apophth.  t+  Arrian.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  &  Curtius,    I.  iv. 

"  Diodor.  &  Juitin.   ubi  fuprl.  c.  i. 

Vol.  II.  4  G  himfelf, 


ter. 
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c  *} & ;  P-    himfelf,  he  united   all  the  prominent  features  of  the  Grecian  cha- 

AAA  V  li  . 

v.  — ,-  —  1  rafter;  valour,  eloquence,  addrefs,  fie?"' ility  to  vary  his  conduct 
without  changing  his  purpofe,  the  moft  extraordinary  powers  of  ap- 
plication and  perfeverance,  of  cool  combination  and  ardent  execu- 
tion. Intercepted  in  the  middle  of  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an 
afiaffin,  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  the  jufteft  and  nobleft 
defign  of  his  reign ;  a  defign  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  in 
which  his  near  profpect  of  fuccefs  promifed  to  reward  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  his  toilfcme  life.  Had  not  his  days  been  fhortened  by 
a  premature  death,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
fubdued  the  Perfian  empire  ;  an  enterprife  more  dazzling,  but  lefs 
difficult,  than  the  exploits  which  he  had  already  atchieved.  Had 
that  event  taken  place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of  his  long  and 
fuccefsful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and  illuminated  by  the 
fplendour  of  extenhve  foreign  conqueft  ;  Philip  would  have  reached 
the  height  of  fuch  renown  as  is  obtained  by  the  habits  of  aclivitv, 
vigilance,  and  fortitude  in  the  purfuit  of  unbounded  greatnefs  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  would  perhaps  have  furpaffed  the  glory 
of  all  kings  and  conquerors,  who  either  preceded  or  followed  him. 
Yet,  even  on  this  fuppofition,  there  is  not  any  man  of  fenfe  and 
probity,  who,  if  he  allows  himfelf  time  for  ferious  reflection,  would 
purchafe  the  imagined  grandeur  and  profperity  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  at  the  price  of  his  artifices  and  crimes  ;  and  to  a  philoib- 
pher,  who  confidered  either  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
his  triumphs,  or  the  probable  confequences  of  his  dominion  over 
Greece  and  Afia,  the  bufy  ambition  of  this  mighty  conqueror  would 
appear  but  a  deceitful  fcene  of  fplendid  mifery. 

Difficulties  ^  prince  who  is  his  own  minifter,  and  almoft  the  fole  depofitary 

attending  the  r  '  *  ■> 

acceffion  of     0f  his  own  fecrets,  commonly  leaves  an  arduous  tafk  for  the  labours 

Alpvnnflcr  tO 

the  Macedo-  of  his  fucceffor.  This  difficulty  prefented  itfelf  to  Alexander  ;  but 
Olymp.  it  was  not  the  only  circumftance  that  rendered  his  iituation  difficult. 
"'•  '•   6      The  regular  order  of  fucceffion  had  never  been  clearly  eftabliihed  in 

Macedon, 
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Macedon,  and  was,  in  fome  meafure,  incompatible  with  the   fpirit    cv^v^„?' 

A  A.A.  V  11. 

of  royal  government,  which,  as  then  generally  underftood,  required  u  -»».-> 
fuch  qualities  and  accomplifhments  in  the  firft  magiftrate,  as  could 
not  be  expected  from  a  promifcuous  line  of  hereditary  princes. 
The  numerous  wives  of  Philip  had,  however,  been  mod  fruitful  in 
female  offspring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
rivalfhip  of  his  brothers,  fince  Ptolemy,  born  of  Arfinoe,  and  after- 
wards king  of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  fon  of  Lagus,  to  whom 
Philip  had  married  Arfinoe,  while  fhe  was  with  child  by  himfelf ; 
and  Aridseus,  the  fon  of  Philina,  who,  for  fix  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the  Eaft,  by  the  terror  of 
his  brother's  name,  and  through  the  difcordant  ambition  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, pofleiTed  too  feeble  an  underftanding  to  difpute  the  fucceffion. 
But  Alexander's  title  was  contefted  by  Amyntas,  fon  of  Perdiccas, 
the  elder  brother  of  Philip,  in  whofe  name  the  laft-mentioned  prince 
originally  adminiftered  the  government,  till  the  tender  age  of 
Amyntas  being  rejected  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  fo  little  feared 
the  revival  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne,  that  he  had  given 
him  his  daughter  Cyna  in  marriage.  This  new  advantage  ftrength- 
ened  the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which,  it  was  probable,  would  be  warmly 
fupported  by  Attalus,  a  bold  and  enterprifing  commander,  the  perfonal 
enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  fon,  of  whom  the  former  had  recently 
put  to  death  his  kinfwoman  Cleopatra,  with  fhocking  circumftances 
of  cruelty.  Alexander  privately  took  meafures  with  his  friends  for 
crufhing  thofe  dangerous  enemies  ,5 ;  and  being  acknowledged  king 
of  Macedon,  haftened  into  Greece  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's 
labours,  which  might  be  loft  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  perfidious  inconftancy  He  h  ac- 
of  the  Theflalians,  whom   he  chaftifed  with  proper  feverity  ;    and  ge^eraTor 
having  aiTembled  the  denuties  of  the  ftates  at  Corinth,  he  was  in-  'he  Gr"ks 

o  i  'in   an  afTem- 

bly  of  the 
ts  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  2.  &  fegq.  &  Juftin.  xi.   1.  &  fcqq.  ftates  at  Co- 

'  rinih. 

4  C  2  veiled 
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C  H_A  P.    vefled  with  the  fame   honours  1<s  which   had  been  conferred  on  his 

v.    -„-,  ->    predeceflbr.     During  his  refidence  in  that  city  there  happened  an 

incident   which   more   clearly  difplays   the   character  of  Alexander, 

than    can    be    done    by   the  moft    elaborate    defcription.      Curio- 

fity   led  him  to  vifit  Diogenes  the  cynic,    whofe  fingular  manners 

and  mode  of  life  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occafion.     He 

found  him  bafking  in  the  fun",  and  having  made  himfelf  known  as 

His  character  the  mafter  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  afked  the  philofopher  what  he 

his  converfa-  could   do  to  oblige  him  ?    "  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  fun," 

Diogenes        was  the  anfwer  of  the  cynic  :     upon  which  the  king  obferved  to  his 

the  cyme.       attendants,  that  he  would  choofe   to  be  Diogenes  1S  if  he  were  not 

Alexander.     The  obfervation  was  natural  and  fublime  ;   fince,  under 

the  moft  diflimilar  veils  of  external  circumftances  and  purfuits,  their 

characters  concealed  a  real  refemblance.     Both  poffelfed  that  proud 

erect  fpirit  which  difdains  authority,  fpurns  controul,  and  afpires  to 

domineer  over   fortune.     But,  by  diminishing   the   number  of  his 

wants,   Diogenes   found,    in  his    tub,  that  independence   of   mind, 

which  Alexander,  by  the  unbounded  gratification  of  his  defires,  could 

not  attain  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Perfia. 

His  expedi-         Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedon,  prepared  for  his  eaftem 

tion  againft     expedition  by  diffufing  the  terror  of  his  name  among  the  northern 

thelllyrians  r  '  °  _  ,     .       .  r 

and  Triballi.   Barbarians.     The  Illyrians  and  Triballi,   mindful  of  the  injuries  of 
cxi.  2.  Philip,  had  haftily  taken  arms  to  oppofe,  ere  it  became  too  late,  the 

'  33S'  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  fon.  But  the  difcernment  of  the 
young  prince  readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving  fuch  formidable 
enemies  on  his  frontier.  With  a  well  appointed  army  he  marched 
from  Amphipolis,  and,  leaving  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus 
on  the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pafs  of  Mount  Ha> 
mus,  which  led  into  the  territory  of  the  Triballi.    There  he  found  a 

16  Diodor.   &  Juftin.  xvii.   2.  it  feqq.  &         "  Paufan.  1.  ii    p.  88. 
Juftin.  xi.   1.  &  feqq.  ,s  Laenius  in  Vit.  Diogen. 

new 
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new,  and  not  lefs  formidable  enemy.     The  independent   tribes  of    C  H  A  P. 

AAA  VIIi 

Thrace,  having  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  Triballi,  had   feized  an 


ii g  ri  c? fi p a  f  ^ 

eminence  commanding  the  pafs;  and,  inftead  of  a  breaftwork,  had  for-  the  indepen- 
tilled  themfelves  with  their  carriages  or  waggons,  which  they  purpofed  0f  ThraeZ 
to  roll  down  on  the  Macedonians.  To  elude  this  unufual  attack,  Alex* 
ander  commanded  fuch  of  his  troops  as  could  not  conveniently  open 
their  ranks,  and  allow  free  iflue  to  the  intended  violence,  to  fall  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  carefully  dole  their  fhields,  that  the  defcending  wag- 
gons might  harmlefs  bound  over  them.  In  confequence  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  hoftile  artillery  was  exhaufted  in  vain.  Alexander 
then  attacked  the  Thracians  with  admirable  order  and  celerity.  Fif- 
teen hundred  fell;  their  fwiftnefs  and  knowledge  of  the  country  faved 
the  greater  number.  The  prifoners,  women,  and  booty,  were  fent 
for  fale  to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine'9. 

Alexander  having  intrufted  this  bufinefs  to  Lyfanias  and  Philotas,   The  Tribal  li 

take  refuge- 

paifed  the  mountains,  and  purfued  the  Triballi.   By  galling  them  with   in  Pence, 
his  bowmen  and  llingers,  he  gradually  forced  them  from  their  faft- 
nefles,  and  defeated  a  powerful  body  of  their  warriors  encamped  on 
the  woody  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  diftant  three  days  march  from  the 
Danube.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  conducted   by  the  valour  of 
their  chieftain  Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a  numerous  band  of  Thra- 
cians, took  refuge  in  Peuce',  an  ifland  in  the  Danube,  defended  by 
abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  furrounded  by  deep  and  foaming  llreams.. 
Alexander,  though  he  had  juft  re  eived  fome  fhips  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  alfault  the  ifland  ;   and  the  hoftile 
appearance  of  the  Getre  on  the  northern  bank,  furnifhed  him  with, 
an  honourable  pretence  for  declining  the  fiege  of  Peuce\     On  the  Alexander 
margin  of  the  Danube,   that  .audacious   people  had  drawn  up  four  nfleshthe 
thoufand  horfe,   and   above  ten  thoufand   foot,   fhowing,    by  their 
countenance  and  demeanour,  a  determined  refolution  to  oppofe  the 
landing  of  an  enemy.     Provoked  by  thofe  ligns  of  defiance,  and 

19  Arrian.  Alexand.  Expedit.  1.  i.  p.  2.  Sc  feqej.. 

animated; 
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animated  by  the  glory  of  palling  the  greateft  of  all  European  rivers, 
and  that  which  was  furrounded  with  the  greateft  and  moft  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  filled  the  hides  ufed  in  encampment  with  ftraw 
and  other  buoyant  materials,  and  collected  all  the  boats  employed 
by  the  natives  of  thofe  parts  in  fifhing,  commerce,  or  piracv. 
Amidft  the  darknefs  of  the  enfuing  night,  he  thus  tranfported  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry,  and  four  thoufand  infantry,  to  that  part  of  the 
oppofite  bank,  which  was  covered  with  high  and  thick  corn.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  march  through  thofe 
rich  fields  *°  with  tranfverfed  fpears  ;  while  they  remained  concealed 
in  the  corn,  the  cavalry  followed  them  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  emerged 
into  the  naked  plain,  the  horfe  advanced  to  the  front,  and  both 
fuddenly  prefenting  an  irrefiftible  object  of  terror,  the  Getse  aban- 
doned their  poft,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four  miles 
diftant.  There,  they  at  firft  propofed  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  ; 
but  perceiving  that  Alexander  cautioufly  fkirted  the  river,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  ambufh,  reflecting  on  his  aftonifhing  boldnefs  in 
pafling,  without  a  bridge,  the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  beholding 
the  impenetrable  firmnefs  of  his  phalanx,  and  the  irrefiftible  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  cavalry  2',  they  regarded  farther  oppofition  as  vain, 
forfook  their  habitations,  and  retired  precipitately,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  into  the  northern  defert  ". 

receives  the  The  Macedonians  entered,  and  facked  the  town.  The  fpoil  was 
the  neigh- °  entrufted  to  Philip  and  Meleager ;  Alexander,  mindful  of  fo  many 
b.ourmg  na"    favours,  returned  facrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 

tions.  '  J    *  '  ' 

10  n^y/ici;  ts«   rxfia-3-air  tmxXi>xrrt<;  tc»  <ti-  the  charge;    each,  after  firing,    pafling,  by 

rw.     The  fpears  were  tranfverfed,  not  only  a  carocol,   behind  the  reft.     Guftavus  Adol- 

for  the  purpofe   of  concealment,    "   but  to  phus  allowed  only  his  firft  rank  to  fire  ;  which 

make  a  road  through  the  corn."  was,  dou1  tlefs,    a    great  improvement,  and 

"  *o£e«i  h  rr,;  qcXu-y  c  »'  fuwefcaav,  £tai«  paved   the  way   for  reducing  the  fervice   of 

h  -n   ran   hircan  i\i&oKr.,   Arrian,   p.  4.      Al  x-  cavalry   to  its  true   principle,    what    Arrian 

ar.der  knew  the  proper  ufe  of  cavalry,  which  calls  "  %  Gtaia  t/tSoXn." 
was  fo  little  underftood  in   the  Lift  century,  "  Arrian,  I.  i.  p.  3,  &  feqq. 

that  the   three  ranks  fired  fucceffively  before 

god 
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god  of  the  Danube  ;  and,  encamping  on  the  northern  bank  of  the    CHAP. 

XXXV  J  I. 

river,    received    very    fubmiflive    embaffics    iiom    the    furrounding    »,  —  ^—.y 
nations.     Even  Syrmus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Triballi,  fent  pro- 
pitiatory prefents,  a  ad  readily  obtained  pardon  from  a  prince,  who 
could  admire  virtue  in  a  Barbarian,  and  an  enemy.13. 

Neceflity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carry  his  arms  into  thofe  Arrogance 
inhofpitable  regions.  Animated  by  an  ambition  to  fubdue  the 
Afiatic  plains,  he  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to  chaftife  the  boaftful  arrogance 
of  the  Celtic  The  Boii  and  Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes  (for 
thofe  nations  were  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks),  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Alexander,  who  obferving  their  lofty  ftature  and  haughty 
fpirit,  endeavoured  to  humble  them  by  afking,  "  what,  of  all  things,, 
they  moft  feared  ?"  not  doubting  they  would  anfwer,  "Yourfelfj" 
but  they  replied,  "  the  fall  of  Heaven."  The  king  declared  them 
his  friends  and  allies,  but  whifpered  to  thole  around  him,  "  the 
Celtne  are  an  arrogant  people'"4."  Could  we  admit  the  truth  of  this 
narrative,  and  believe  that  ambafladors  were  really  fent  to  Alexander 
by  the  nations  inhabiting  the  northern  recefTes  of  the  Ionian  gulph, 
it  would  be  interefting  to  obferve  the  early  character  and  firft  pro- 
ceedings of  a  people,  who  were  deftined  to  fubdue  the  conquerors 
of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

In   his   return    towards    Pella,    Alexander  marched  through   the  Alexander 
friendly  country  of  the  Pasonians,  where  he  received  the  unpleafant  TaulantiiJ5 
intelligence  that  the  Illyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  Clitus,  n}!^" 
fon  of  Bardyllis,  the  hereditary  foe  of  Macedon.     Glaucias,  king  of  lnhes' 
the  Taulantii,  prepared  to  join  the  arms  of  Clitus;   the  Autariadse, 
likewife  an  Illyrian  nation,  had  determined  to  obftruct  the  march  of 
Alexander.     Amidft  thefe  difficulties,  he  was  encouraged  by  Lan- 
garus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  tribe  inhabiting  the  ridges  of 

13  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3,  &  feqq.  **  Idem,  p.  5.  &  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  208,  &  209. 

Mount 
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C  H  A  P.    Mount  Haemus.     Even  in  the   life-time   of  Philip,  Langarus Is  had 

A.AXVI1.  #  # 

1 ,/■  ■  ../  difcerned  the  fuperior  merit  of  his  ion,  with  whom  he  had  early 

entered  into  a  confidential  correfpondence.  Conducted  by  the  acti- 
vity of  Langarus,  the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thenceforth  had  an  im- 
portant fhare  in  all  the  Macedonian  victories,  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Autariadae.  Their  ravages  were  equally  rapid  and  deftruc- 
tive ;  the  Autariadas,  broken  by  domeftic  calamity,  or  alarmed  by 
private  danger,  abandoned  the  defign  of  co-operating  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Alexander.  That  prince  thus  advanced  without  oppofition 
to  Pellion,  the  principal  ftrong  hold  of  the  Ulyrians.  His  army  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  The  enemy  were  pofted  on 
the  adjacent  mountains,  and  concealed  among  thick  woods,  pur- 
pofing  to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a  hidden  and  united  affault. 
But  their  courage  failed  them  in  the  moment  of  execution.  Not 
daring  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they  precipitately  re- 
treated to  their  city,  leaving  behind  them  the  horrid  veftiges  of  their 
bloody  fuperffition,  three  boys,  three  maids,  and  as  many  black 
rams,    which,    having  juft   facrificed,    they    wanted    time    to    re- 

16 

move    . 

Meanwhile  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  approached  with  a 
great  force"7  to  relieve  Pellion,  and  aflift  his  ally.  Alexander  had 
difpatched  Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry. 
Glaucias  attempted  to  intercept  and  cut  off  this  detachment.  Alex- 
ander, leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pellion,  marched  to  the 
afliftance  of  Philotas ;  Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias ;  a  decifive  action 
thus  feemed  inevitable,  if  the  thicknefs  of  lofty  forefts,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  winding  mountains,  had  afforded  a  proper  fcene  for  a 
general  engagement.     The  Barbarians  excelled  in  knowledge  of  the 

15  Auyyaw  :  :  :  xat  <t>i*i7T7ra  £«n-o;  uenx.-  ther  Thrace  nor  Ill.ria  were  populous  in 
£oftiW?  A*s|a«^ov  StiAos  »r,  xai  tJia  mfurGiva-i  nag'  thofe  days  ;  but  as  every  man  was  a  foldier, 
aurot.  Arrian,  p.  5.  the  princes  of  thofe  countries  often  brought 

16  Arrian,  p.  5.  numerous  armies  into  the  field. 


.  ■' 


Mrr«  ttoMjjs  JvMe/ua;.    Idem,  p   6.     Nei- 


country 
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country ;    the   Macedonians    in    fkill   and   courage.      The  war  was    CHAT. 
.                                                                                 .                                           XXXVlf. 
widely  diffufed,  and  ahly  fupported.    But  the  difcipline  of  Alexander    « * * 

finally  prevailed.     By  furprife,  by  ftratagem,   by  the  terror  of  his 

military  engines,  which  deftroyed  at  a  diftance,  and  by  fuch  prompt 

and   fkilful   manoeuvres "   as    had   never  been  before   feen,   on   the 

banks   of  the  Apfns 19   and    Erigone,   he   totally   difperfed    this  im- 

menfe  cloud   of  Barbarians.       Many   were   flain,  and   many  made 

captive ;  a  remnant  having  burnt  their  city,  which  they  defpaired 

being  able  to  defend,  fought  refuge  among  the  Taulantian  moun- 

tains    . 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated   in   Greece,    that  Alexander   had   Rebellion  in 

Greece 

perifhed  in  Illyria ;  and,  as  men  readily  believe  that  which  their  in-  oiymp. 
tereft  makes  them  it'i/h3',  this  vague  rumour  was  greedily  embraced  ™'c^' 
by  the  partifans  of  Grecian  independence.  The  Athenian  dema- 
gogues renamed  their  ufual  boldnefs  ;  the  Lacedemonians  already 
fancied  themfelves  heading  the  revolt31;  but  the  firft  acts  of  rebellion 
were  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  fecretly  recalled  their 
exiles,  treacherouMy "  murdered  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  com- 
manders of  the  Cadmica,  and  prepared  to  expel  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  from  that  fortrefs. 

Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings,  relinquifhed  the  Dertruaion 
purfuit  of  the  Barbarians,   defcended   by  rapid    marches   along  the   oiymp. 
weftern  frontier  of  Macedon,   traverfed  ThefTaly,   entered   Bceotia,   ".'"c'/sc. 
and  in  the  ipace  of  fourteen  days  after  his  receiving  the  firft  news 
of  the  rebellion,   befieged  and   demolifhed  Thebes.      The   decifive 
boldnefs  of  this  meafure  has  been  highly  extolled  by  hiftorians,  be- 

18  Thefe  are  laborioufly  defcribed  by  Arrian,  trQurv  w.A».  "  Not  knowing  the  truth,  hope 

p.  6.  who,  it  mult,  be  acknowledged,  appears  regulated  their  conjectures."     Idem,  p.  8. 
fometimes  too  fond  of  difplaying  his  (kill  in         3Z  The  Lacedaemonians,  fays  Arrian,  were 

tadlics.  ytupan  c/'~i?r>:,T--,  revolted  in  their  minds. 
19    Otherwife  called  the  Eordaicus.  "  They  feized  them  without  the  garrifon, 

30  Arrian,  p.  7.  *■«'   vwiwwarrasj    n-ttapwr,    "  fufpetting    no 

31  Ov  yiwfxwiic  T£*  ovtc,  Ta  ^a?tif<x  ;;&&  i,om.'>  JlOitlUty. 

Vol.  II.  4 D  caufe 
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chap,    caufe  nothing  could  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  quafh  the  fedi- 

« , tious  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  than  the  rapid  punifhment  of  Thebes, 

which  at  once  filled  the  neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  terror. 
A  fpectacle  of  that  dreadful  kind  was  neceflary,  it  has  been  faid,  to 
fecure  the  future  tranquillity  of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable 
Alexander  to  undertake  his  Perfian  expedition,  without  the  danger 
of  being  interrupted  by  rebellions  in  Europe  '*.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  fagacious  reflection,  it  appears  that  the  deftruction 
of  Thebes  was  the  effect,  not  of  policy,  but  of  obftinacy  and  acci- 
dent. In  approaching  that  unfortunate  city,  Alexander  repeatedly 
halted,  to  allow  the  infurgents  time  to  repent  of  their  rafhnefs.  The 
wifer  part  of  the  Thebans  propofed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
fending  ambaffadors  to  crave  his  pardon.  But  the  exiles  and 
authors  of  the  fedition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  perfevere ;  and 
inftead  of  (hewing  any  remorfe  for  their  paft  crimes,  fent  forth  their 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who  aflaulted  and  flew  feveral  of  the 
Macedonian  out-guards 3S. 
Theoccaf.on  Exafperated  by  thefe  infults,  Perdiccas,  commander  of  an  ad- 
ftance5rofm"  vanced  party,  attacked  the  Theban  wall,  without  waiting  the  orders 
that  event.  0f  Alexander.  A  breach  was  fpeedily  effected  ;  the  brigade  of  Per- 
diccas was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  fon  of  Andromenes ;  but 
both  were  fo  warmly  received  by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  faw  the 
necefllty  of  reinforcing  them,  left  they  fhould  be  furrounded  and 
cut  off.  The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in  their  turn  ;  but,  foon 
rallying,  beat  back  the  aflailants,  and  purfued  them  with  difordered 
ranks.      Alexander  then  feized  the  decifive  moment  of  advancing 

34  Plut.  Diodor.  Juftin.    Among  the  mo-  of  eye-witneffes,  exprefTes,  thrice  in  the  fame 

derns,  Mably  fur  les  Grecs,  and  the  learned  page,  the  reluctance  of  Alexander  to  attack 

author  of  the  Examen  des  Hiftoriens  d'Alex-  the  Thebans.      ExWa;  en  t»i;  6d£«iois  rpGw, 

andre,  who  fays,  p.  46,  "Alexandre  devoit  n,  [teraytonts  im  toi;  xaxus  ty>wirj*s/o<;»  arfw&o- 

aflurer    fa    domination,   dans   la   Grece    par  e-ai/ro  •*•«§  avTov.       And  again,    En  ya-e  ™i; 

quelque  coup  d'eclat,  avant  que  de  pa/Ter  en  fi^Saioic  ha.  (p^ix;  t>.8n>  paMoi  ti  n  ha  *r?ua 

Afie;  la  revoke  de  Thebes  lui  prefenta  une  r&te.     And  dill  to  the  fame  purpofe,  ,Ui|ai- 

occafion  favorable  a  fes  vues."     Yet  Arrian,  ^05  h  uh  »«  tt,  iioKu  ^t>a-t€a?.n.    Arnan,  p.  8. 
whofe  narrative  was  copied  from  the  relation         3S  Ibid.  p.  8,  &  feqq. 

with 
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with  a  clofe   phalanx.     His  aflault  was  irrefiftible.     The  Thebans   cv.^Iv^rrp- 

AAA  V  1 1 . 

fled  amain :  and  fuch  was  their  trepidation,  that  having  entered  their   ' « ' 

gates,  they  neglected  to  fliut  them  againfl:  the  purfuers.  The  Mace- 
donians, and  their  Greek  auxiliaries,  thus  ruflied  tumultuoufly  into 
the   place.      A  dreadful   (laughter  enfued.      The  Phocians,  Orcho-  Cruelty  of 

,   _,  •    •       j  •     •  •  '^  Greek 

menians,  and  Platceans,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an  opportunity  to  gratify  auxiliaries. 

their  implacable  refentment  againft  Thebes.       The  greater  part  of 

the  citizens,  exceeding  thirty  thoufand  in  number36,  were  either  put 

to  the  fword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.     A  feeble  remnant  efcaped 

to  Athens.     The  ancient  city  of  Cadmus  was  rafed  to  the  ground  ; 

but   the   citadel    was   flill    garrifoned    by   Macedonian   troops,    and 

long  maintained  as  a  convenient  poll  for  overawing   the  adjacent 

territory. 

The  feverities  exercifed  againfl:  Thebes  were  reluctantly  permitted  A  few  afts 

of  mercy 

by  Alexander,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries3'.     The  owing  to 

few  acts  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in  this  lamentable 

tranfaction,  flowed  from  the  humanity  of  his  own  nature,     By  his 

particular  orders,  the   houfe  and  family  of  Pindar  were  faved  from 

the  general  defolation.     He  commanded,   likewife,   that  the  facred 

families  fliould  be  fpared,  as  well  as  thofe  connected  with  Macedon 

by  the  ties  of  hofpitality  ;  and,  as  he  is  the  only  great  conqueror  who 

built  many  more  towns  than  he  deftroyed,   he  took  care  that  the 

demolition  of  Thebes  fliould  be  immediately  followed  by  the  reftora- 

tion  of  Orchomenus  and  Plata;a.     Even  the  gloomieft  events  of  his 

reign  were  diftinguifhed  by  fome  flafhes  of  light,  that  difplayed  his 

magnanimity.     It  happened  in  the  fack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of 

fierce  Thracians  broke   into  the  houfe  of  Timoclea,   an   illuftrious  Heroifm  of 

Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  fex.     The  foldiers  plundered 

her  houfe  ;  their  brutal  commander  violated  her  perfon.      Having 

36  According  to   the    loweft  computation,     ibid.     ^Elian     Var.  Hift    I.  xiii.  c.  vii.  A»a- 
Thebes  at  that  time  contained  above  thirty     tharchid.  apud  Phot.  Bibl.  1337. 
thoufand   citizens.       Ccmp.    Diodor.    Piut.         37  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  569. 

t  4  D  2  gratified 
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gratified  his  luft,  he  was  next  ftimulated  by  avarice,  and  demanded 
her  gold  and  filver.  She  conducted  him  to  a  garden,  and  fhewed  him 
a  wel],  into  which  ihe  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  moft  valuable 
treafure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  ftooped  to  grafp  it,  while  the 
woman,  being  behind,  pufhed  him  headlong  into  the  ciftern,  and 
covered  him  with  ftones.  Timoclea  was  feized  by  the  foldiers 
and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander.  Her  firm  gait,  and  intrepid 
afpecT,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  conqueror.  Having 
learned  her  crime,  Alexander  afked  her,  "  Who  (he  was,  that  could 
venture  to  commit  fo  bold  a  deed  ?"  "  I  am,"  replied  flie,  "  the 
fitter  of  Theagenes,  who  fell  at  Chasronasa,  fighting  againft  Philip  in 
defence  of  Grecian  freedom."  Alexander  admired  both  her  action 
and   her   anfwer,    and    defired   her    to   depart   free   with   her  chil- 


dren 


Alexander 
receives  the 
congratula- 


While  Alexander  returned  towards  Macedon,  he  received  many 
congratulatory   embaffies   from   the   Greeks.      Thofe   affected   moft 

fie7of7he        friendihip  in  their  fpeeches,  who  had   moft  enmity  in  their  hearts. 

Greeks.  The  Athenians  fent  to  deprecate  his  wrath  againft  themfelves,  and 

to  excufe  their  compaffionate  treatment  of  the  Theban  fugitives. 
Alexander  demanded  the  perfons  of  Demofthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hv- 
perides,  and  five  other  orators,  to  whofe  inflammatory  fpeeches  he 
afcribed  the  feditious  fpirit  that  had  recently  prevailed  in  Athens. 
An  affembly  was  immediately  fummoned  to  deliberate  on  this  de- 
mand ;  and  a  decree  unanimoufly  pafied  for  trying  the  orators  ac- 
cufed  by  Alexander,  and  for  inflicting  on  them  fuch  punifhment  as 
their  offences  fhould  appear  to  merit.  This  pretended  forwardnefs 
in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his  quarrel,  was  highly  agreeable  to 
Alexander.  The  artful  decree,  which  was  immediately  tranfmitred 
to  him,  was  rendered  ftill  more  acceptable,  by  being  delivered  by 
Demades,  an  avowed  friend  to  Macedon,  whom  the  party  of  De- 


38  Plut.  de  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  -. 


mofthenes 
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mofthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  undertake  this  ufeful  fervice  39.    CHAP. 

XXXVII. 
Amidft  the  various  embaffies   to  the  king,  the  Spartans  alone  pre-    ■ „ — -* 

ferved  a  fullen,  or  magnanimous  filence.  Alexander  treated  them 
with  real,  or  well-affected  contempt  ;  and  without  deigning  to  re- 
quire their  affiftance,  prepared  for  the  greateft  enterprize  that  ever 
was  undertaken  by  any  Grecian  general. 

The  arrival  of  the  army  in  Macedon  was  celebrated  with  all  the  T>anfaa:onj 
pomp  of  Grecian  iuperftition.     A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  fo-  pnrev;0CuLs  to' 
lemnity  was  exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of  Mgx.    Continual  games  fx'e^nders 
and   facrifices  were  performed  in  Dium,  during  the  fpace  of  nine  the  lia";' 

Olymp. , 

days,  in  honour  of  the  Mufes.     Alexander  entertained  at  his  table  cxj. 

A.  ( 

the  ambafladors  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  together  with  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  or  Macedonians.  In  the  inter- 
val of  public  reprefentations,  he  difcourfed  with  his  confidential 
friends  concerning  the  important  expedition  which  chiefly  occupied 
his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  the  moft  refpe&ed  of  his 
father's  counfellors,  exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the  Eaft,  until  by 
marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  fon,  he  had  provided  a  fuccefibr  to  the 
monarchy.  But  the  ardent  patriotifm  of  Alexander  difdained  fuch 
confiderations.  He  remembered  that  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troops  of  his  fa- 
ther40. 

Having  entrufted  to  Antipater  the  affairs   of  Greece  and  Mace-  Alexander- 
don,  and  committed  to  that  general  an  army  of  above  twenty  thou-  Hellefpont 
fand   men4',  to  maintain    domeftic  tranquillity  in   thofe  countries,  *l^„  ls 
he  departed  early  in  the  fpring,  at  the  head  of  above  five  thoufand  OI>'mP» 

A.  C.  334. 
39  The   circumftances   of  this   tranfaftion  tor,  mull  have  been  better  informed  concern- 
are  differently  related  by  all  the  authors  who  ing  the  civil  tran factions  of  the  Athenians. 
mention  it.       Compare    Diodorus,     1    xvii.         +°  Diodor.   1.  xvii.- p.  499. 
p.  498.     ^Efchin.  in    Ctefiphont.     Piut.   in         4*  Diodorus,  who  enters  into  fome  detail 
Vit.    Alexand.   &    Arrian,    1.  i.    p.  1 1 .      In  on  this  fubjecl,   fays,  twelve  thoufand  infan- 
military  affairs  Arrian'^  authority  frauds  un-  try,  and.  eleven   thoufand   five  hundred  ca- 
rivaled  ;  but  ^Efchines,  a  contemporary  ora-  valry. 

horfe, 
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CHAP.    llorfe,    and  fomewhat  more   than   thirty   thoufand   infantry41.      In, 

v v »    twenty  days  march,  he  arrived  at  Seftos,  on  the  Hellefpont.     From 

thence  the  army  was  conveyed  to  Alia,  in  an  hundred  and  fixty 
gallies,  and  probably  a  ftill  greater  number  of  tranfports.  The  arma- 
ment landed  without  oppofition  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  the  Perfians, 
though  long  ago  apprifed  of  the  intended  invafion,  having  totally 
neglected  the  defence  of  their  weftern  frontier. 
State  of  the         The   caufes  of  this  negligence  refulted,   in  fome  degree  perhaps, 

Pcrlian  em-  •  r    .  .  .  n...  r 

pire.  from  the  character  ot  the  prince,  but  itill  more  from  that  of  the  na- 

tion. Codomannus  had  been  raifed  by  alTaffi nations  and  intrigues  to 
the  throne  of  Perfia,  about  the  fame  time  that  Alexander  fucceeded 
his  father  Philip.  The  firft  year  of  his  reign  had  been  employed  in 
{lining  domeftic  rebellion,  in  fecuring,  and  afterwards  in  difplaying, 
the  fruits  of  victory.  This  prince  aflumed  the  appellation  of  Darius, 
but  could  not  recal  the  principles  or  manners  which  diftinguifhed  his 
countrymen,  during  the  reign  of  the  firft  monarch  of  that  name.  In 
the  fpace  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  Perfians  had  been 
continually  degenerating  from  the  virtues  which  characlerife  a  poor 
and  warlike  nation,  without  acquiring  any  of  thofe  arts  and  improve- 
ments which  ufually  attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their  empire,  as 
extended  by  Darius  Hyftafpes,  ftill  embraced  the  moft  valuable  por- 
tion of  Afia  and  Africa.  The  revenue  paid  in  money  was  ftill  efti- 
mated,  as  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  at  fourteen  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fixty  Eubceic  talents.  Immenfe  treafures  had  been 
accumulated  in  Damafcus,  Arbela,  Suia,  Perfepolis,  Ecbatan,  and 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  revenue  paid  in  kind  cannot 
be  appreciated  ;  but  fuch  was  the  extraordinary  opulence  of  this 
great  monarchy,  that  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  are  fuppofed  to 
have  given  him  an  income  of  fixty  millions  fterling*3;  a  fum  which 

**  Arrian,  p.  12.  +3  Juftin.  xiii.   1. 

will 
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will  admit  allowance  for  exaggeration,  and  ftill  appear  fufficiently    ^v*™,^* 

AAA  V 11* 

great.  *— — v~ — ' 

Although  the  extravagance  and  vices  of  Sufa,  Babylon,  and  other  Circumftan- 
imperial  cities,  correfponded  to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  mo-  prepared  it 
narchy,    yet  the  Perfians   were  prepared  for  deftruction  rather  by  f?r  deftruc- 
their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  than  by  their  effeminacy 
and  luxury.     The  provinces,    moreovei-,    had    ceafed    to  maintain 
any  regular  communication  with  the   capital,  or  with  each  other. 
The  {landing  military  force  proved  infufEcient  to  keep  in  awe  the 
diftant  fatraps,  or  viceroys.     The   ties   of  a   common  religion   and 
language,  or   the  fenfe  of  a  public   intereft,  had  never  united  into 
one   fyftem   this  difcordant  mafs   of  nations,  which   was   ready  to 
crumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  invader.    When  to  thefe  un- 
favourable circumftances  we  join  the  reflection,  that  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  twelve  thoufand  Greeks  baffled  the  arms,  and  almoft  divided  the 
empire  of  Perfia,  we  fhall  not  find  much  reafon  to  admire  the  magna- 
nimity of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his  Eaftern  expedition;   unlefs 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  apprifed,  that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  beloved  by  his  Perfian  fubjects,   and  aflifted 
by  the  valour  of  fifty  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries  J+. 

Having  arrived  in  Afia,  Alexander,  than  whom  none  ever  em-  Deliberation- 
ployed  more  fuccefsfully  the  power  of  fuperftition 45,  confirmed  fatraps."  * 
the  confidence  of  his  followers  by  many  aufpicious  predictions  and 
prodigies.  While,  with  every  military  precaution,  he  purfued  his 
march  along  the  coaft,  Arlites,  Spithridates,  Meranon,  and  other 
governors  of  the  maritime  provinces,  aflembled  in  the  town  of  Ze- 
leia,  diftant  fixty  miles  from  the  Hellefpont.  They  had  neglected 
to  oppofe  the  invafion  by  their  fuperior  fleet ;  they  had  allowed 
the  enemy  to  encamp,  unmolefted,  on  their  coafts  ;  fear  now  com- 

**  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and  Curtius.  *5  Plut.  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  paflim. 

pelled 
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vyy-vt^ '    frslkd  them  to  reluctant  union,  but  jealoufy  made  them  reject  the 

AAA  V  Jli  A 

» ^- —     moft  reafonable  plan  of  defence. 

judicious  ad-       This  was  propofed  by  Memr.cn  the  Rhodian,  the  ableft  general 

vice  of  Mem-  . 

nou  in  the  fervice  of  Darius.     He  obferved  the  danger  of  refilling  the 

Macedonian   infantry,  who  were  fuperior   in   number,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  of  their  king.     That  the  invaders,  fiery  and 
impetuous,    were  now  animated  by  hope,   but  would  lofe  courage 
on  the  firft  difappointment.     Deltitute  of  magazines  and  refources, 
their  fafety  depended  on  fudden  victory.     It  was  the  intereft  of  the 
Perfians,  on  the  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war,  above  all  to  avoid 
a  general  engagement.     Without  Hiking  the  event  of  a  battle,  they 
had  other  means  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  invaders.     For  this 
purpofe,  they  ought  to  trample  down  the  corn  with  their  numerous 
cavalry,   deftroy   all  other  fruits   of  the   ground,  and  defolate  the 
whole  country,  without  fparing  the  towns  and  villages.     Some  re- 
setted,        jetted  this  advice,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Perfia46;  A rfites,  go- 
vernor of  Leffer  Phrygia,  declared  with  indignation,  that  he  would 
never  permit  the  property  of  his  fubjects  to  be  ravaged  with  impu- 
nity.    Thefe   fentiments  the   more   eafily  prevailed,  becaufe  many 
fufpected  the   motives  of  Meranon.     It  was  determined,  therefore, 
by  this  council  of  princes,  to  aflemble  their  refpective  forces  with 
all  poflible  expedition,  and  to  encamp  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
Granicus,  a  river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  theHellefpont),  which 
ifluing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into  the  Propontis. 
.        ,  The  fcouts  of  Alexander  having  brought  him  intelligence  of  the 

prepares  to     enemy's  defign,  he  immediately  advanced  to  give  them  battle.     The 

pafs  the  Gra- 


nicus. phalanx  marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line47,  the  cavalry  on  the 

Olymp. 
exi.  3. 
■A.  v.  354 


cxl.ml'         wings,  the  waggons  and  baggage  in  the  rear.     The  advanced  guard, 


"*6  Aw.fiov  t>j;  Bege-un  piyu>.:-\-jyj.zc-,  "  Un  cafes  the  phalanx  marched  by  its  flank,  that 

worthy  the  magnanimity  of  Perfia."  Diodor.  is,  with  a  front  of  fixteen  men.     The  lnr>.» 

p#-oi.  p«Xay|,   therefore,  contained  a  front  of  thir- 

+'  The  $>Tr\r,  ?***-/,   is  explained  in  this  ty  two  men. 
fenfe    by   ^Elian  and  Arrian.      In  ordinary 

confining 
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confifting  of  horfemen  armed  with  pikes,  and  five  hundred  light  in-     yYXVIi' 
fantry,  the  whole  commanded   by   Hegelochus,  were   detached   to    ■— — v — -/ 
examine  the  fords  of  the  Granicus,  and  to  obferve  the  difpefition 
of  the  enemy.    They  returned  with  great  celerity,  to  acquaint  Alex- 
ander, that  the  Perfians  were  advantagcoufly  polled  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  their  horfe  amounting  to  twenty  thousand,  and  their  foreign 
mercenaries,  drawn  up  on  the  flope  of  a  riling  ground,  behind  the 
cavalry,  fcarcely  lefs  numerous.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming  intel- 
ligence, the  young  prince  determined  to  pafs  the  river.    Having  ad- 
vanced within  fight  of  the  hoftile  ranks,  his  horfe  fpread  to  the  right 
and  left,   the   maffy   column   of    infantry  opened,    and    the   whole 
formed  along  the  bank  in  order  of  battle.     The  phalanx,  divided 
into  eight  feotions,  compofed  the   main  body,  which  occupied  the   . 
centre;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  formed  the  right  wing;  the  Grecian, 
the  left. 

While  Alexander  made  thefe  difpofitions,  the  cautious  Parmenio  Rejefts  the 
approached,  and   remonstrated   againft  palling  the  Granicus  in  the  Counfels  of 
face  of  an   enemy.     The  river,  he  obferved,  was  deep  and  full  of  Parmem0* 
eddies ;    its  banks   abrupt    and  craggy ;    "  it  would  be  impoffible, 
therefore,  to  march  the  Macedonians  in  front,  and  if  they  advanced 
in  columns,  their  flanks   muft   be   expofed   naked   and  defencelefs. 
To  try  fuch  dangerous  manoeuvres  feemed  unnecefTary  in  the  prefent 
jun£lure,  becaufe   the  Barbarians   would  certainly  quit  their   station 
in  the  night,  rather  than  remain  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fo  formidable  an  army."     Thefe  prudential  considerations  prevailed 
not  with  Alexander,  who   declared  that,    in  the  first   conflict,   the 
Macedonians  must  act  with  equal  promptitude  and  vigour,  and  per- 
form fomething   worthy   of  the   terror   which  they  bore.     Saying 
this,  he   fprung   on  his  horfe,  affumed   the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  committed  the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Animated  by  the  hope   of  foon  closing  with  the  enemy,  he  dif-  Battle  of  the 
dained  to  employ  his  military  engines.     The  baliftas  and  catapults,  oiymp.  ' 

Vol.  II.  4E  by  a!c^. 
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by  which,  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  had  repelled  the  Taulantii,  were 
rejected  as  tedious  or  ineffectual.  Alexander  diftributed  his  orders; 
a  dreadful  filence  enfued  ;  the  hoftile  armies  beheld  each  other  with 
refentment  or  terror.  This  folemn  paufe  was  interrupted  by  the 
Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a  fignal  given  by  Alexander,  re- 
founded  from  every  part  of  the  line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had 
been  previoufly  regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head  of  a  fquadron 
of  cuiraffiers 4S,  followed  by  two  bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a 
battalion  of  infantry  commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  thefe  troops 
boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander  likewife  advanced  with  the 
chofen  cavalry  on  the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and 
Agrians.  In  paffing  the  river,  both  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  led  their 
troops  obliquely  down  the  current,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  Perfians  from  attacking  them  in  flank,  as  they  fucceflivelv 
reached  the  more.  The  Perfian  cavalry  behaved  with  courage  ;  the 
firft  fquadrons  of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into  the  ftream. 
But  Alexander,  who  animated  the  companions 49  with  his  voice  and 
arm,  maintained  his  ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he  had  gained 
the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  fighting.  In  the 
equeftrian  engagement  which  followed,  the  Macedonians  owed  much 
to  their  fkilful  evolutions  and  difcipline  5° ;  flill  more  to  their 
flrength  and  courage  ;  and  not  a  little  to  the  excellence  of  their  wea- 
pons, which  being  made  of  the  cornel-tree  5',  far  furpaffed  the  brittle 
javelins  of  the  enemy. 

**  I  have  ufed  this  word  to  exprefs  thofe  5°  They  derived  great  advantages,  parti- 
troops  which  the  Greeks  called  Cataphracls,  cularly,  from  the  light  infantry  intermixed 
from  the  completenefs  of  their  defenfive  with  their  fquadrons.  The  targeteers  and 
armour.  Milton  mentions  them  in  Samfon  Agrians  proved  extremely  ufeful  in  helping 
Agoniites,  the  Macedonians  to  keep  off  the  Perfian  ca- 
"  Archers  and  /lingers,  Cataphracls  and  valry,  which,  when  too  near,  hindered  them 
fpears."  from  the  proper  ufe  of  their  lances. 

49  The  eight  fquadrons  of  chofen  cavalry,  51  ^t   myrtus   validis   haftilibus    &  bona 

which  were  of  that  kind  called  Cataphracls,  bello 

were  honoured  with  the  name  of  Companions  Cornus. 

and  friends  of  the  king.     Arrian  &  Diodor,  Virc.  Georc,  ii.  v.  447. 


pa  (lira. 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  Parmenio  crofTed  the  Granicus,  at  the  head  of  the  left    %**,**'■ 

AXXi    If. 

wing,  with  equal  fuccefs,  but  unequal  glory,  becaufe  Alexander  had  *— — ^- — j 
already  proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty  might  be  over-  prowcfs  of 
come,  which  would  have  otherwife  appeared  unfurmountable.  The  aildXthe  Mi~ 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  fo  deeply  engaged  by  the  fucceffive  at-  cedon.'an 
tacks  of  the  cavalry,  that  they  feem  not  to  have  made  much  oppo- 
fition  to  the  paffage  of  the  phalanx.  But  before  this  powerful  body 
of  infantry  had  crofTed  the  river,  the  Macedonian  horfe  had  already 
reaped  the  faireft  honours  of  the  held.  Alexander  animated  them  by 
his  prefence,  and,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general, 
difplayed  fuch  perfonal  acts  of  prowefs  as  will  be  more  readily  ad- 
mired than  believed  by  the  modern  reader.  But  in  the  clofe  com- 
bats of  antiquity,  the  forces,  when  once  thoroughly  engaged,  might 
be  fafely"  abandoned  to  the  direction  of  their  own  refentment  and 
courage,  while  the  commanders  difplayed  the  peculiar  accomplifh- 
ments  to  which  they  had  been  trained  from  their  youth,  in  the  more 
confpicuous  parts  of  the  field.  Alexander  was  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  brightncfs  of  his  armour,  and  the  admirable  alacrity  of  his 
attendants.  The  braveft  of  the  Perfian  nobles  impatiently  waited 
his  approach.  He  darted  into  the  midft  of  them,  and  fought  till 
he  broke  his  fpear.  Having  demanded  a  new  weapon  from  Aretes, 
his  matter  of  horfe,  Aretes  fhewed  him  his  own  fpear,  which  like- 
wife  was  broken.  Demaratus  the  Corinthian  fupplied  the  king  with 
a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up,  and  affaulted  Mithridates,  fon- 
in-law  of  Darius,  who  exulted  before  the  hoftile  ranks.  While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  himfelf  ftruck  by  Rat- 
faces with  a  hatchet.  His  helmet  faved  his  life.  He  pierced  the 
breaft  of  Rsefaces ;  but  a  new  danger  threatened  him  from  the  fci- 
mitar  of  Spithridates.  The  inftrument  of  death  already  defcended 
on  his  head,  when  Clitus  cut  off  the  arm  of  Spithridates,  which  fell 
with  the  grafped  weapon. 

4  E  2  The 
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c  H  A  P.        The  heroifm  of  Alexander  animated  the  valour  of  the  companions. 

XXXVII.  ,  £  ' 

v  __ .    and  the  enemy  firft  fled,  where  the  king  commanded  in  perfon.     In 

defeated.  "  the  left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  muft  have  behaved  with  diftin- 
guifiied  merit,  fince  the  Perfians  had  begun  on  every  fide  to  give 
way  before  the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely  paffed  the  ri- 
ver sl.  The  ftern  afpect  of  the  phalanx,  mining  in  fteel  and  brift- 
ling  with  fpears,  confirmed  the  victory.  Above  a  thoufand  Perfian 
horfe  were  flain  in  the  purfuit.  The  foot,  confifting  chiefly  in 
Greek  mercenaries,  ftill  continued  in  their  firft  pofition,  not  firm,  but 
inactive,  petrified  by  aftonifhment,  not  fteady  through  refolution  M. 
"While  the  phalanx  attacked  them  in  front,  the  vi&orious  cavalry 
affailed  their  flanks.  Surrounded  on  all  fides,  they  fell  an  eafy  prey ; 
two  thoufand  furrendered  prifoners  ;  the  reft  all  perifhed,  unlefs  a 
few  ftragglers  perchance  lurked  among  the  flain, 

Lofs  on  both  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to  moft  of  the  Perfian  com- 
manders.  Arfites,  the  chief  advifer  of  the  engagement,  died  in  de- 
fpair  by  his  own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates  and  Petenes, 
Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries,  Spithridates  fatrap  of  Lydia, 
Mithrobuzanes  governor  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates,  fon-in-law  of 
Darius,  and  Arbupales  fon  of  Artaxerxes,  were  numbered  among 
the  flain.     Such  illuftrious  names  might  lead  us  to  fufpecl:,  that  the 

'*  Guifcharct,  p.  208,  fays,  "  Auffitot  que  daring  themfelves  till  they  beheld  the  iffue 
l;i  phalange  fut  en  etat  d'agir  contre  Ten-  of  the  equeftrian  engagement.  This  is  con- 
siemie,  avec  tout  fon  front  herifle  de  piques,  jeftured  by  Guifchardt  in  his  admirable  Me- 
la vittoire  cefla  d'etre  douteufe."  It  appears  moires  Militaires,  p.  208.  But  the  fidelity 
not,  however,  that  the  phalanx  at  all  afted  of  their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  ail  fubfe- 
againft  the  Perfian  cavalry.  The  battle  of  quent  occafions,  as  well  as  the  fevere  treat- 
Granicus  was  entirely  an  equeftrian  engage-  ment  ,they  met  with  in  the  prefent  battle, 
tnent,  as  had  been  prophefied  to  Alexander  feem  fufficient  to  remove  that  dithonourable 
by  his  namefake,  a  prieft  of  Minerva  in  the  fufpicion.  Their  conduit,  feemingly  unac- 
Troade.  See  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  571.  countable,  is  afcribed  by  Arrian,  to  their 
i}  Emt^&i  p.aw.t>»  ti  T8  vae«Aoya,  %  ^oytajjitf,  aftoniihment,  that  Alexander's  cavalry  mould 
G&unu.  Arrian.  It  might  be  fufpefted  that  have  pafled  the  Granicus,  and  repelled  the 
the  Greek  mercenaries  were  not  very  hearty  Perfian  horfe,  which  was  four  times  more 
in  the  Perfian  caufe,  and  had  delayed  de-  numerous. 

Perfians 


fides 
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Perfian3  were  ftill  more   numerous  than  Arrian54  reprefents  them:    CHAP. 

XXXVII 
and,   notwithstanding  the   nature   of  ancient   weapons   and   tactics,  «— •— «f 

which  rendered  every  battle  a  rout,  and  commonly  prevented  the 
retreat  of  the  vanquifhed,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  believed,  that  in  fuch 
an  important  engagement,  Alexander  fhould  have  loft  only  eighty- 
five  hcrferoen,  and  thirty  light  infantry  55.  Of  the  former,  twenty- 
five  belonged  to  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  Ey  command  of 
Alexander,  their  ftatues  were  formed  by  the  art  of  his  admired 
Lyfippuss6,  and  erected  in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to  difplay  both  his  hu-  Humanity 

and  prudence^ 

manity  and  his  prudence.  He  declared  the  parents  and  children  of  of  Alexan- 
dre deceafed  thenceforth  exempted  from  every  fpecies  of  tribute  57. 
He  carefully  vifited  the  wounded,  attentively  aiked  how  each  of 
them  had  received  harm,  and  heard  with  patience  and  commendation 
their  much  boafted  exploits.  The  Perfian  commanders  were  in- 
terred ;  and  the  Greeks,  both  officers  and  foldiers.  The  Grecian; 
captives  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  bearing  arms  againft  the  caufe  of  their  country.  But 
even  this  feverity  Alexander  foftened  by  a  very  feafonable  compli- 
ment to  the  Athenians,  whofe  city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repofitory 
of  his  trophies  and  renown.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  he  fent 
three  hundred  fuits  of  Perfian  armour,  as  dedications  to  Minerva  in 
the  citadel.  This  magnificent  prefent  was  inferibed  with  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  Gained  by  Alexander,  fon  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks 
(except  the  Lacedaemonians)  from  the  Barbarians  of  Alia."  It  is  re- 
s'* Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  572,  makes  them  lefs,  increafed  the  honour  conferred  on  the 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand.  Companions.  Arrian  would  have  fpoke  more 
Juilin  is  quite  extravagant.  The  Periians,  accurately,  had  he  faid,  "  to  caft  the  figure 
he  fays,  were  fix  hundied  thoufand.  of  Alexander  in  bronze."     Other  artifts  re- 

55  Others  diminifhed  the  lofs  to  thirty-  prefented  him  in  marble,  in  gems,  medals, 
five  horfemen  and  nine  foot  foldkrs.     Arif-     &c.  of  which  hereafter. 

tobul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand.  "  Arrian  diltinguifhes  t«  c^a-n  Xs.Ta?yia;  'T 

56  Arrian  fays  ^rsp  xau  Ifci-aAst  f«»o;  v^-  *«>  x^ra  rx;  .»t-.„-=.;  iurp^,  perfonal  Cervices } 
x(iO;>;  eirna:  "  Who  was  alone  preferred  to  and  contributions,  in  proportion  to  their 
make  the  image  of  Alexander."  This,  doubt-  property. 

markable. 
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CHAP,    rnarkable,   that  on  this  occafion  he  omits  mention  of  the  Macedo- 
XXXVII.  . 

c  -w  mj    nians,  whether  became  he  wifhed  them  to  be  comprehended  under 

the  name  of  Greeks ;  or  becaufe,  in  the  Perfian  war,  he  always 
affected  rather  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition ;  or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being  thus  exclufively  affo- 
ciated  to  his  honours,  might  thenceforth  continue  zealous  in  making 
new  levies  for  his  fervice. 
Immediate  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexander  the  conqueft  of 

of  "the  vie-6    Ionia,  Caria,  Phrygia  ;    in  a  word,  all  the  Afiatic  provinces  weft  of 
tory.  the  river  Halys,  which  had  anciently  formed  the  powerful  monarchy 

of  the  Lydians.     Many  of  the   walled    towns   furrendered  at  his 
approach.     Sardis,  the  fplendid  capital  of  Crcefus,  opened  its  gates 
to  a  deliverer,  and  once  more  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned  by   its    ancient     laws,    after  reluctantly    enduring,    above 
two  centuries,  the   cruel   yoke  of  Perfia.     The  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coaft  were  delivered  from  the  burden  of  tribute,  and  the  op- 
preflion   of  garrifons ;    and,    under  the   aufpices  of  a   prince,  who 
admired    their    ancient    glory    in    arts     and     arms,     refumed    the 
enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  freedom.      During  the  Perfian   ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,   the  Ephefians  were   ftill    employed  in   re- 
building their  temple,  which  had  been  fet   on  fire  by  Heroftratus, 
twenty   years    before  that  period,    and    on    the  fame    night,    it   is 
faid,  which  gave  birth  to  the  deftined  conqueror  of  the  Eaft.     Alex- 
ander encouraged  their  pious  and  honourable  undertaking  j    and,  in 
order  to  accelerate  its  progrefs,  commanded  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid    to   the  Perfians,    to    be  appropriated  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  58. 
Siege  of  Mi-       Miletus  and  Halicarnaflus  alone  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  con- 
Haiicamaf-     queror.     The  latter  place,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
fus-  made  a  memorable  defence.     Alexander  had  fcarcely  fat  down  be- 

fore it,  when  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  Greeks  and  Perfians,  fallied 

58  Comp.  Arrian,  p.  18.  &  Strab.  p.  949. 

forth, 
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forth,  and  maintained  a  defperate  conflict.  Having  repelled  them  Cx"Xvjf; 
with  much  difficulty,  he  undertook  the  laborious  work  of  filling  up  '  « 
a  ditch  thirty  cubits  broad,  and  fifteen  deep,  which  the  befieged, 
with  incredible  diligence,  had  drawn  round  their  wall.  This  being 
effected,  he  advanced  wooden  towers,  on  which  the  Macedo- 
nians erected  their  battering  engines,  and  prepared  to  affault 
the  enemy  on  equal  ground.  But  a  nocturnal  fally  attacked 
thefe  preparations ;  a  fecond  engagement  was  fought  with  (till 
greater  fury  than  the  firft ;  three  hundred  Macedonians  were 
wounded,  darknefs  preventing  their  ufual  precaution  in  guarding 
their  bodies  S9. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Halicarnaffus,  which  had  fo  obftinately  re-  Bold  adven- 
fifted  fkill  and  courage,  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  rafhnefs  Macedonian 
and  accident.  The  battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened  to  be  pofted  on  °  iers* 
that  fide  of  the  wall,  which  looked  towards  Miletus.  Two  foldiers, 
belonging  to  this  corps,  while  they  flipped  together  in  their  tent, 
boafted  their  military  exploits ;  each,  as  ufual,  preferring  his  own. 
Wine  heated  their  emulation.  They  rufhcd  forth  to  affault  the  wall 
of  Halicarnaffus,  animated  lefs  with  the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than 
with  an  ambition  to  difplay  their  refpective  prowefs.  The  centinels 
perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to  repel  them  ;  but  they 
killed  the  firft  men  who  approached,  and  threw  javelins  at  others  who 
followed  them.  Before  their  boldnefs  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
many  foldiers  belonging  to  the  fame  battalion  advanced  to  their  relief. 
The  Halicarnaffians,  alfo,  haftened  to  the  defence  of  their  friends ;  a 
fharp  conflict  enfued ;  the  garrifon  was  repelled ;  the  wall  attacked  ; 
two  towers  and  the  intervening  curtain  thrown  down ;  and  had 
greater  numbers  joined  in  the  affault,  the  town  muft  have  been  taken 
by  ftorm 60. 

The  humanity  of  Alexander  rendered  him  unwilling  to  come  to  that  Halicarnaf- 
extremity.  But  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  unpremeditated  en-  SiSbSly^ 

demolilhed. 
!9  Arrian,  p.  20.  <°  Ibid.  p.  22.  Clymp. 

terprife,  ^33, 
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xxxvil'  taptifti  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls  with  new  vigour.  The  defence 
was  as  obftinate  as  before ;  two  defperate  fallies  were  made,  and  repelled 
with  confummate  bravery.  Alexander's  tendernefs  for  the  Halicar- 
naffians  prevented  him  from  entering  the  place  with  an  enraged  and 
licentious  foldiery.  He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  hoping  that  the  befieged  would  finally  furrender,  and 
thus  fave  their  lives  and  properties.  From  the  various  breaches  in  the 
walls, and  the  numbers  who  had  perifhed,  or  been  wounded,  in  repeated 
conflicts,  Memnon  and  his  colleagues  perceived,  that  much  longer 
refiftance  was  impoflible.  In  this  emergency  they  difplayed  the  fame 
decifive  boldnefs  which  had  appeared  in  every  part  of  their  defence. 
Having  fummoned  the  braveft  of  their  adherents,  they,  in  the  night- 
time, fet  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which  they  had  erected  as  a  defence 
againft  the  fhocks  of  the  enemy's  engines,  as  well  as  to  their  arfenal 
and  magazines,  and  efcaped  to  two  neighbouring  caftles  of  great 
ftrength.  About  midnight,  Alexander  perceived  the  raging  flames, 
and  immediately  fent  a  detachment  to  punifh  thofe  who  had  excited 
or  who  fomented,  the  conflagration ;  but  with  ftrict  orders  to  fpare 
fuch  of  the  townfmen  as  were  found  in  their  houfes.  Next  day,  he 
examined  the  caftles,  and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  lofs  of  time  ;  but  that  independent  of  the  town,  they 
were  of  themfelves  of  little  value  ;  a  circumftance  which  obliged 
him,  reluctantly,  to  demolifh  HalicarnafFus,  that  it  might  never 
thenceforth  ferve  as  a  retreat  to  his  enemies  6I. 

The  inactive  feafon  of  the  year  was  employed  by  Alexander  in 
fecuring  and  improving  his  advantages.  The  inferior  cities  were 
committed  to  the  difcretion  of  his  lieutenants ;  the  king  in  pcrfon 
viiited  his  more  important  conquefts  ;  and  few  places  were  honoured 
with  his  prefence  without  experiencing  his  bounty,  Before  leaving 
Caria,  where  the  fiege  of  HalicarnafTus  long  detained  his  impatient 


Alexander 
commits  the 
government 
of  Caria  to 

Ada. 


Arrian,  p.  23. 
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activity,  he  committed  the  adminiftration  to  Ada,  the  hereditary  cx^x^' 
governefs  of  that  province.  Ada  was  the  fifler,  and  the  wife  of  Hi-  «- — *—— ' 
drieus,  on  whofe  deceafe  the  was  entitled  to  reign,  both  by  the 
Carian  laws  and  thofe  of  Upper  Aha,  where  female  fucceffion  had 
been  eftablifhed  ever  fince  the  age  of  Semiramis.  But  the  great 
king,  with  the  ufual  caprice  of  a  defpot,  had  rejected  the  juft  claim 
of  Ada,  and  feated  a  pretender  on  her  tributary  throne.  The  in* 
jured  princefs,  however,  ftill  maintained  pofleflion  of  the  ftrongly 
fortified  city  Alinda.  When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria,  Ada 
haftened  to  meet  him,  addreffed  him  by  the  name  of  fon,  and 
voluntarily  furrendered  to  him  Alinda.  The  king  neither  rejected 
her  prefent,  nor  declined  her  friendfhip  ;  and,  as  he  always  repaid 
favours  with  intereft,  he  committed  to  her,  at  his  departure,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horfe,  to  fupport  her  authority. 

The  meafures  of  Alexander  were  equally  decifive  and  prudent.  His  judicious 
The  Perfian  fleet,  fupplied  by  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Afia,  four  times  out-numbered  his  own,  which, 
fmall  as  it  was,  ftill  appeared  too  expenfive  for  his  treafury.  Alex- 
ander determined  to  difcharge  it,  declaring  to  his  lieutenants,  that, 
by  conquering  the  land,  he  would  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea, 
fince  every  harbour  that  furrendered  to  him  muft  diminifh  the  naval 
refources  of  the  enemy61.  Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan  of  con- 
quer!:, he  purfued  his  journey  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
the  Afiatic  peninfula,  while  Parmenio  traverfed  the  central  countries 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  At  the  fame  time  Oleander  was  difpatched 
into  Greece  to  raife  new  levies ;  and  fuch  foldiers  as  had  married 
fhortly  before  the  expedition,  were  fent  home  to  winter  with  their 
wives ;    a   meafure  which   extremely  endeared  Alexander  to  the 

61  It  will  appear  in  the  fequel  how  faith-  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  enabled  him  to 
fully  Alexander  adhered  to  this  plan  of  war,  purfue,  with  fecurity,  his  conquefts  in  the 
which  kept  open   his  ccmmunication  with    Eaft. 

Vol.  II.  4  F  army, 
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CHAP. 
XXXVII. 


The  arts  by 
which  he  fe- 
cured  his 
conqueits. 


Singular  fe- 
licity of 
Alexander's 
march  from 
Phafelis   to 
Perga. 


army,  and  enfured  the   utmoft  alacrity  of  his  European  fubje&s  in 
furnifhing  fupplies  towards  the  enfuing  campaign. 

Accompanied  by  fuch  winning  arts,  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
Alexander  feemed  worthy  to  govern  the  world.  His  conduct 
perhaps,  often  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  fentiment* 
but  it  could  not  have  been  more  fubfervient  to  his  ambition,  had  it 
been  invariably  dire&ed  by  the  deepefl  policy.  After  the  decifive 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  experienced  little  obftinacy  of  refiftance 
from  the  numerous  forts  and  garrifons  in  Lower  Afia.  The  tribu- 
tary princes  and  fatraps  readily  fubmitted  to  a  milder  and  more 
magnanimous  mafter ;  and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coaft  eagerly 
efpoufed  the  intereft  of  a  prince  who,  on  all  occafions,  avowed  his 
partiality  for  their  favourite  inftitutions.  In  every  pi-ovince  or  city 
which  he  conquered,  he  reflored  to  the  Aiiatics  their  hereditary 
laws  ;  to  the  Greeks,  their  beloved  democracy.  While  he  allowed 
them  to  affume  the  forms  of  independent  government,  he  was  care- 
ful to  bridle  the  animofity  of  domeftic  faction.  Into  whatever 
country  he  marched,  he  encouraged  ufeful  induftry,  and  alleviated 
public  burdens.  His  tafte  and  his  piety  alike  prompted  him  to  re- 
pair the  facred  and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  confidered 
the  Barbarians,  not  as  flaves,  but  as  fubjecls ;  the  Greeks,  not  as 
fubjects,  but  allies  ;  and  both  perceived  in  his  government  fuch  mo- 
deration and  equity  as  they  had  never  experienced  either  from  the 
defpotifm  of  Perfia,  or  from  the  domineering  ambition  of  Athens- 
and  Sparta  M. 

Having  received  the  fubmiflion  of  Xanthus,  Patarar  Phafelis,  and 
above  thirty  other  towns  or  fea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably 
for  the  fake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  under  his  im- 
mediate command.  A  considerable  detachment  traverfed  the  Ly- 
cian  and  Pamphilian  mountains,  while  the  king  in  perfon  purfued 

*3  Compare  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Curtius  &  Arrian,  paffim  ;  &  Thucydid.  Xenoph.  Ifocrat. 
Si  Diodor. 

the 
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the  ftill  more  dangerous  track,  leading  along  the  fea-coaft  from  Pha- 
felis  to  Perga.  On  this  foaming  fhore,  the  fea  commonly  beats 
againfl  the  rocks,  and  renders  the  paffage  impracticable,  unlefs  when 
the  waves  are  repelled  by  a  flrong  north  wind.  When  Alexander 
began  his  march,  the  wind  blew  from  the  fouth.  Yet  he  advanced 
without  fear,  confiding  in  his  fortune.  His  troops  cheerfully  followed 
him  encouraged  by  many  artful  prodigies  6*  which  announced  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  undertaking.  The  event,  which  next  happened,  was 
well  fitted  to  flrengthen  their  credulity,  and  confirm  their  implicit 
obedience.  Before  they  had  reached  the  main  difficulties  of  the 
pafs,  the  fouth  wind  gradually  ceafed  ;  a  brifk  gale  fprang  up  from 
the  north  ;  the  fea  retired  ;  and  their  march  thus  became  alike  eafy 
and  expeditious.  The  authentic  evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the 
marvellous  in  this  occurrence,  which  Jofephus,  with  no  lefs  inde- 
cency than  folly,  compares  with  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  over  the 
Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  philofophical  Arrian  acknowledges,  that  the 
many  concurring  inftances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of  Alexander, 
feemed  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interpofition  of  divine 
power,  which,  in  effecting  an  important  revolution  in  the  eaftern 
world,  rendered  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  volitions  of  men, 
fubfervient  to  the  fecret  purpofes  of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eaftward  from  Perga,  Alexander  was  met  by  am- 
baffadors  from  Afpendus,  the  principal  city  and  fea-port  of  Pam- 
phylia.     The  Afpendians  offered  to  furrender  their  city,  but  en- 

6*  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  was  come  when  the  Perfian  empire  mould  be 

he  fhould  march  forwards  to  attack  Darius,  overthrown  by  the  Greeks.     Plutarch  adds, 

a  meafure  which   promifed  glory  and  plun-  tstoij  mn^u:,  ytuyna  td>>  •xcifu'hiat  atx.Ka.%^aa- 

der  to  his  troops,  or  proceed  along  the  fea-  6«».      "    Encouraged   by  this  prodigy,   he 

coaft,  and  reduce  the  maritime  cities,  which  haftened  to  fubdue   the  coaft."     It  would 

would  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting  of  perhaps  have  been  more  worthy  of  an  hifto- 

his  abfence  in  Upper  Afia,  to  conquer  Greece  nan  to      -,  "  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy, 

or  Macedon  with  their  fleet,  a  fountain  near  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  readily  obeyed 

the  city  Xanthus  in   Lycia  boiled  up,  and  the  commands  of  their  prudent,    not   lefs 

threw  out  a  copper-plate,  engraved  with  an-  than  valiant  general." 
cient   characters,    fignifying   that   the   time 

4F  2  treated, 
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Cxxxvii.'  treated> that  they  mJSnt  not  be  burdened  with  a  garrifon.  Alexander 
*- — »— /  granted  their  requeft,  on  condition  of  their  railing  fifty  talents  to  pay 
his  foldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the  horfes  which  they  reared  as  a 
tribute  for  Darius.  The  ambafladors  accepted  thefe  terms  j  but  their 
countrymen,  who  were  diflinguifhed  by  their  ambition  and  rapa- 
city, ftill  more  than  by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth,  difcovered 
no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  Alexander  was  informed  of  their 
treachery  while  he  examined  the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  ftrong 
hold  of  Pamphylia.  He  immediately  marched  towards  Afpendus  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  fituate  on  a  high  and  fteep  rock,  walhed 
by  the  river  Eurymedon.  Several  ftreets,  however,  were  likewife 
built  on  the  plain,  furrounded  only  by  a  flight  wall.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  Alexander,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
afcended  the  mountain.  Alexander  entered  the  place,  and  en- 
camped within  the  walls.  The  Afpendians,  alarmed  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a  fiege,  intreated  him  to  accept  the  former  conditions. 
He  punifhes  He  commanded  them  to  deliver  the  horfes,  as  agreed  on  j  to  pay 
ifAfpenduT.  inftead  of  fifty,  an  hundred  talents,  and  to  furrender  their  principal 
citizens  as  fecurities,  that  they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  governor 
fet  over  them  ;  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Macedon ;  and  fubmit  to 
arbitration  a  difpute  concerning  fome  lands,  which  they  were  accufed 
of  having  unjuftly  wrefted  from  their  neighbours 65. 
Alexander  Having  chaftifed  the  infolence  and  treachery  of  Afpendus,  Alex- 

enteis  Phry-    ancjer  determined  to  march  into  Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces 
Olymp.         with  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  commanded   to  meet  him  in  that 

CXI.    4* 

A.  C.  333.  country.  The  new  levies  from  Greece  and  Macedon  were  likewife 
ordered  to  aflemble  in  the  fame  province ;  from  which  it  was  in- 
tended, early  in  the  fpring,  to  proceed  eaftward,  and  atchieve  ftill 
more  important  conquefte"1'  To  reach  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Phry- 
gia, Alexander  was  under  a  neceffity  of  traverfing  the  inhofpitable 

•'  Arrian,  p.  26. 
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mountains  of  the  warlike  Pifidians.     Amidft  thofe  rocks  and  faft-    c  **  A  P. 

XXX  Vila 

neffes  the  Macedonians  loft  feveral  brave  men  ;  but  the  undifciplined    < v— - * 

fury,  and  unarmed  courage,  of  the  Pifidians  was  unable  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  Alexander.  The  city  of  Gordium  in  Phrygia  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  rendezvous.  This  place  is  diftant  about 
feventy-five  miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
from  the  Cilician  Sea  ;  and  was  famous,  in  remote  antiquity,  as  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  feat  of  their 
opulence  and  grandeur  *5.  Alexander  had  not  long  arrived  in  that 
place  when  a  defire  feized  him  of  afcending  to  the  ancient  caftle  or 
palace  of  Gordius,  and  of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot, 
which  was  believed  to  involve  the  fate  of  Afia.     Gordius,  as  the  Hisadven- 

'  ture  at  Gor* 

ftory  went,  was  a  man  of  (lender  fortune  among  the  ancient  Phry-  dium- 
gians,  who  had  but  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
one  of  which  he  employed  in  the  plough,  and  the  other  in  the  wag- 
gon. It  happened  to  Gordius,  while  he  was  one  day  ploughing, 
that  an  eagle  alighted  on  his  yoke,  and  fat  on  it  till  evening. 
Alarmed  by  the  prodigy,  Gordius  had  recourfe  to  the  TelmefTians,, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  loftieft  mountains  ll  in  Pifidia,  and  celebrated 
over  all  the  neighbouring  countries  for  their  fkill  in  augury.  At 
the  firft  village  of  the  Telmeflians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing  water 
at  a  fountain,  to  whom,  having  communicated  his  errand,  fhe  or- 
dered him  to  afcend  the  hill,  and  there  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gordius 
intreated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the  facrifice  might  be  per- 
formed in  due  form.  She  obeyed.  Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She 
bore  him  a  fon,  Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  mould  feem  that  the  father 
of  Midas  had,  in  confequence  of  his  marriage,  fettled  among  the 
Telmeffians,  with  whofe  arts  his  fon  would  naturally  become  ac- 

66  See  vol.  i.  c.  via.  p.  213.  at   leaft,    the   Telmeffians   muft    have   pof- 

67  Arrlan,  p.  27,  calls  it    vitiev\r,>.m,  x«i     fefl'ed  fome  villages  on  the  plain.     See  Ar- 
sravm   KwoTOftor.     "   Exceedingly  high,    and     rian,  p.  30. 

«very  where  abrupt."   But  in  Gordius's  time> 

quaintedo 
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Cxxxvil*     <luamted'      Tne   Phrygians,  at  that  time,   were  harafled  by  cruel 

« *— -»    feditions ;  they  confulted  an  oracle,  who  told  them,  that  a  chariot 

fhould  foon  bring  them  a  king,  who  would  appeafe  their  tumults. 
While  the  affembly  flill  deliberated  on  the  anfwer  given  them  by 
the  oracle,  Midas  arrived  in  his  chariot68,  accompanied  by  his  pa- 
rents. The  appearance  of  Midas  juftified  the  prediction,  and 
.announced  him  worthy  of  royalty.  The  Phrygians  elected  him 
king ;  their  feditions  ceafed ;  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jupiter 
confecrated  his  father's  chariot,  and  fufpended  it  by  a  cord  made  of 
the  inner  rind  of  the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which  was  fo  nicely 
tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether 
Alexander  untied,  or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  hiftorians69- 
but  all  agree  that  his  followers  retired  with  complete  conviction  that 
he  had  fulfilled  the  oracle.  A  feafonable  ftorm  of  thunder  con- 
firmed their  credulity70;  and  the  belief  that  their  matter  was  deftined 
to  be  lord  of  Afia,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate  that  event. 
Treachery  of       The  rapid  progrefs   of  Alexander,   and  his  continual  exertions 

Alexander,         .      .  .         r     r  c    .  . 

the  fon  of       during  that  leaion  or  the  year  when  armies  are  little  accuftomed  to 
..-Eropus.         j,eep   the   £ej(j^   ten[js   tQ   heighten   our  furprife  at  tne  inactivity  of 

Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  fignalifed  his  valour  againft 
the  fierceft  nations  of  Afia.  But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the  honours 
of  royalty,  employed  very  different  weapons  againft  Alexander, 
from  thofe  by  which  the  champion  of  Ochus  had  defeated  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Cardufians7'.  Inftead  of  oppofing  the  invader 
in  the  field,  he  hoped  to  deftroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  affaffin. 

68  The  Greek  word  aftafa  exprefles  ei-  Ariitobulus,    which   is    therefore   the    more 

ther  a  chariot   or  a  waggon.     Perhaps   nei-  probable, 
therthe  name,  nor  the  thing,  were  then  dif-         7°  Arrian,  p.  ji. 

tinguifhed  inPhrygia.     Curtius  tells  us,  this         "  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation 

u^a  was    "  cultu    haud  fane   a  vilioribus  who  challenged  the  braveft  of  the  Per/ians  to 

vulgatifque  ufu  abhorrens,"  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  10.  fmgle  combat.     This  exploit  gained  him  the 

6»  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.   fays,  he  cut  it  with  government  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be 

his  fword.     Plutarch  fays  he  untied  it.    Vit.  afterwards    deemed   worthy  of  the  Perfian 

Alexand.  p.   1236.     Arrian  gives  both  ac-  throne.     Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  565. 
counts;  and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of 

Many 
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Many  traitors  were  fuboraed  for  this  infamous  purpofe,  but  none    ^^yiL.* 

with  greater  profpecT:  of  fuccefs  than  Alexander,  the  fon  of  jEropus.    ' »       ' 

This  man  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  fon  of  Philip,  when 
his  brothers  Heromenes  and  Arrabscus  were  condemned  as  acceffary 
to  the  murder  of  that  prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander,  and  had  recently  been  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  Theflalian  cavalry,  after  the  nomination  of  Calas, 
who  held  that  high  office,  to  the  government  of  Phrygia.  The 
promife  of  ten  thoufand  talents,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
obliterated  his  gratitude,  and  feduced  his  allegiance.  But  his  treafon 
efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Parmenio72,  who  communicated  the  in- 
telligence to  his  mafter,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phafelis.  By  the  fame  faithful  minifter,  the  unworthy  fon  of  iEropus 
was  feized,  and  committed  to  fafe  cuftody. 

Darius,  without  deiifting  from  his  intrigues,  finally  had  recourfe  to  The  army 

rr       i  i     i   •        i  i    •  t-i  °f  Darius 

arms.  His  troops  were  allembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  They  marches 
confifted  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Perfians,  of  whom  thirty  thoufand  Ma.  PF61 
were  cavalry.  The  Medes  fupplied  almoft  half  that  number,  and 
the  Armenians  almoft  as  many  as  the  Medes.  The  Barcani,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cafpian  ffiores,  and  nations  more 
obfcure,  or  more  remote,  fent  their  due  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  for  this  immenfe  army,  which,  including  thirty  thoufand 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  fix  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  magnificence  of  the  Perfians 
had   not   diminifhed   fince  the  days  of  Xerxes ;    neither  had   their 

71  According  to  Arrian,  p.  25.  a  fwallow  head,  and  ceafed  not  being  extremely  noil'y 

fhared  the   honour   with   Parmenio.     While  and  troublefome,  till  he   thoroughly  awoke. 

Alexander  was  afleep  at  mid-day,   the  fwal-  The  prodigy  was  immediately  communicat- 

low  hovered  around  his  head,  perching  fome-  ed  to   Ariftander  the  Telmeflian  foothfayer, 

times  on  one  fide  of  his  couch,  and  fome-  who  declared   that  a  confpiracy  was  formed 

times  on  another.      Its  inceffant  chattering  againlt  the  king  by  one  of  his  domefHcs  and 

roufed  the  king  from  fleep  :   but  being  ex-  friends;   but  that  it  would  certainly  be  dif- 

eeedingly  fatigued,    he  gently  removed  the  covered,   becaufe  the  fwallow   is  a  domeftic 

bird  with  his  hand.     Intiead  of  endeavour-  bird,  a  friend   to  man,   and  exceedingly  lo- 

£ng  to  cfcape,   the  fwallow  perched  on  his  quacious. 

military 
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military  knowledge  increafed.  Their  mufter  was  taken  by  the  fame 
contrivance  employed  by  that  monarch".  Ten  thoufand  men  were 
feparated  from  the  reft,  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  furrounded 
by  a  pallifade.  The  whole  army,  pairing  fucceflively  into  this  en- 
clofure,  were  rather  meafured,  than  numbered,  by  their  generals. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  fplendor  that  furrounded  Darius ;  the 
trappings  of  his  horfes,  the  rich  materials  and  nice  adjuftment  of  his 
chariot,  the  profufion  of  jewels  which  covered  his  royal  mantle,  veft, 
and  tiara,  The  drefs,  and  even  the  armour  of  his  guards,  were 
adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones.  He  was  attended  by 
his  family,  his  treasures,  and  his  concubines,  all  efcorted  by  nume- 
rous bands  of  horfe  and  foot.  His  courtiers  and  generals  copied, 
as  ufual,  too  faithfully,  the  effeminate  manners  of  their  mafter7*. 

While  this  pageant,  for  it  deferves  not  the  name  of  army,  (lowly 
advanced  towards  Lower  Afia,  Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched 
to  Ancyra,  a  city  of  Galatia.  In  that  place,  he  received  an  em- 
bafly  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  furrendered  to  him  the  fove- 
reignty  of  their  province,  but  intreated  that  his  army  might  not 
enter  their  borders.  He  granted  their  requeft,  and  commanded 
them  to  obey  Cala?,  fatrap  of  Phrygia.  Alexander  then  marched 
victorious  through  Cappadocia ;  and  Sabictas  being  appointed  to  the 
adminiftration  of  that  extenfive  province,  the  army  encamped  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at  a  place  which, 
fince  the  memorable  expedition  performed  and  defcribed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  retained  the  name  of  Cyrus's  camp.  Towards  the  fouth,  the 
rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  wafhed  by  the  fea,  and  furrounded  on  three 
fides  by  lofty  and  almoft  impervious  mountains.  Arfames,  governor 
of  that  country,  had  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  a  poft  called 
the  Gates,  and  the  only  pafs  which  leads  from  Cappadocia  into 
Cilicia.     Apprifed  of  this  meafure,  Alexander  left  Parmenio  and  the 


73  See  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  50S,  &  feqq.  huic  agmini   proxim.-e.      Q^  Curtius,  1.  iii. 

J   t'rr-ininrruorum,  amicorumque,  conjuges     c.  iii.  &  Diodor.  I.  xvii.  p.  58  %. 
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heavy-armed  troops  in  the  camp  of  Cyrus.  At  the  firft  watch  of  ^H*P' 
the  night,  he  led  the  Targeteers,  Archers,  and  Agrians,  to  furprife  the  ■  — *-  -* 
Perfian  forces  ftationed  at  the  northern  gate  of  Cilicia.  The  Barba- 
rians fled  on  his  approach ;  and  the  pufillanimous  Arfames,  to  whom 
the  whole  province  was  entrufted  by  Darius,  prepared  to  plunder, 
and  then  abandon,  his  own  capital  of  Tarfus.  But  he  had  only 
time  to  fave  his  perfon.  The  rapidity  of  Alexander  prevented  the 
deftru&ion  of  that  city,  where  the  inhabitants  received  him  as  their 
deliverer. 

At  Tarfus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  malady,  occafioned  by  Falls  fick  at 
exceffive  fatigue ;  or,  as  others  fay,  by  imprudently  bathing,  when 
heated,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  through  that 
city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky  channel75.  Philip  the  Acarnanian  was  the 
only  perfon  who  defpaired  not  of  his  life.  While  this  fkilful  phy- 
fician  adminiftered  a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came  from 
Parmenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of  Philip,  who  was  bribed 
by  Darius  to  poifon  him.  Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave 
Philip  the  letter ;  fo  that  the  phyfician  read,  while  the  king  drank ; 
a  tranfaction  which  proved  either  his  contempt  of  death,  or  his  un- 
ihaken  confidence  in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries  and  pofterity  ",  has  been  conflrued  into  a  proof 
of  both. 

The  ficknefs  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the  operations  of  the  Alexander 
army.     Parmenio  was  dilpatched  to  feize  the  only  pafs  on  Mount  Mailos?  l° 
Amanus,  which  divides  Cilicia  from  AfTyria.     The  king  foon  fol- 
lowed, having  in  one  day's  march  reached  Anchialos,  an  ancient  city 
of  vaft  extent,  and  furrounded  with  walls  of  prodigious  thicknefs. 
The  greateft  curiofity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus, 

75  Curtius    gives    another    reafon    for  its  feems  as  if  he  imagined  that  water  muft  have 

exceffive  coldnefs.      "   Frigidiffimus   quippe  pofl'efl'ed  very  extraordinary  qualities,   which 

mullariparum  amcenitate  inumbratus,"  l.iii.  proved  hurtful  to  Alexander. 
c.iv.     His  laboured  defcription  of  this  river         76  Sec  Arrian,  p.  32.   Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  v. 

Vol.  II.  4  G  which 
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C  ?  ^  p.  winch  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftatue  of  that  effeminate  tyrant,  in 
v, — „ — _/  the  attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and,  by  an  Affyrian  infcription, 
breathing  the  true  fpirit  of  modern  Epicurifm.  The  original  ran  in 
verfe  to  the  following  purpofe :  "  Sardanapalus,  fon  of  Anacynda- 
raxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarfus  in  one  day.  As  to  you,  ftranger! 
eat,  drink,  and  fport'7,  for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  this" 
Alluding  to  the  clap  of  his  hands78. 

Alexander  Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  the  eaftern  extre- 

Svrianftraits-  ^T  °^  Cilicia,  Alexander  learned  that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in 
and  Danus,     ^q  extenfive  plain  of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of  Comagene,  diftant 

in  an  oppo-  r  *  *  D         * 

fitedireftion,  oniy  two  jays  march  from  the  Cilician  frontier.     The  hoflile  armies 

the  defiles  '  ' 

of  Amanus.  were  feparated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Cilicia  and  Syria. 
Alexander  haftened  to  pafs  the  ftraits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  pro- 
ceeded fouthwards  along  the  bay  of  IfTus,  and  encamped  before  the  city 
Mariandrus.  At  this  place,  he  received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of 
intelligence.  His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  occafioned  by 
ficknefs,  and  by  the  many  pious  ceremonies"  with  which  he  grate- 
fully thanked  Heaven  for  his  recovery,  was  afcribed  to  very  different 
motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers.  That  perfidious  race,  the 
eternal  bane  of  kings80,  eafily  perfuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their 
matter,  that  Alexander  fhunned  his  approach.  The  proud  refent- 
ment  of  Darius  was  exafperated  by  the  imagined  fears  of  his  ad- 
verfary ;  with  the  impatience  of  a  defpot,  he  longed  to  come  to 
action ;  and  not  fufpefting  that  Alexander  would  traverfe  the  Syrian 

77  The  word  tranflated  "  fport,"  is  naify  de  l'Acad.  des  Infcrip.  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  416, 
in  Arrian,  p.  32.     But  that  author  fays,  the     &  feqq. 

Aflyrian  original  had  a  more  lafcivious  mean-  "  Proceffions  with  lighted  torches,  facri- 

ing.      Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  fixes  to  ^Efculapius,  gymnaftic  and  mufical 

tranilates  it  aftoiunuQ,  "  veneri  indulge."  contefts.     Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  33. 

78  Mr.  de  Guignes,  fo  defervedly  cele-  so  Arrian  exprefles  this  fentiment  with 
brated  for  his  Oriental  learning,  proves  this  more  than  his  ufual  energy  :  Tm  xura.  ij&vjjn 
infcription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the  ^uvotTut  te  xai  |«iKo-ofwr«»  jot  xaxu  toi;  um  Goat- 
rtyle  and  manners  of  the  Eaft.     See  Mem.  xtvwi. 

Gates 
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Gates  in  fearch  of  the  enemy,  he  haftily  determined  to  pafs,  in  an  op-  ^? v£,?# 
polite  direction8',  the  ftraits  of  Amanus  in  queft  of  Alexander.  This  v.  —  >—  J 
fatal  meafure  was  carried  into  immediate  execution,  notwithstanding 
the  ftrong  reprefentations  of  Amyntas81  the  Macedonian,  and  of  all 
Darius's  Grecian  counfellors  83 ;  who  unanimoufly  exhorted  him  to 
wait  the  enemy  in  his  prefent  advantageous  pofition.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  antiquity84,  an  irrefiftible  fate,  which  had  determined  that 
the  Greeks  mould  conquer  the  Perfians,  as  the  Perfians  had  the 
Medes,  and  the  Medes  the  Aflyrians,  impelled  Darius  to  his  ruin. 
Having  pa(Ted  the  defiles  of  Amanus,  he  directed  his  march  fouth- 
ward  to  the  bay  of  Iflus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  fick  and  wounded  Macedonians, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  march 
acrofs  the  mountains.  The  Perfians  put  thefe  unhappy  men  to 
death  with  {hocking  circumftances  of  cruelty85,  little  thinking  that 
Alexander  was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge  their  fate. 

That  enlightened  prince,  who  could  fcarcely  believe  the  folly  of  Circum- 
Darius,  fent  a  fmall  flat-bottomed  veflel  to  reconnoitre  his  motions.   encour.>gedC 
This  veflel  fpeedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and  faluted  him  with  £eniJ£aac'my. 
the  agreeable  news,  that  his  enemies  were  now  in  his  hands.     Hav- 
ing fummoned  an  aflembly,  the  king  forgot  none  of  thofe  topics  of 
encouragement  which  the  occafion  fo  naturally  fuggefted,  fince  the 
meaneft  Macedonian  foldier  could  difcern  the  injudicious  movements 
of  the  Perfians,  who  had  quitted  a  fpacious  plain,  to  intangle  them- 
felves  among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numerous  cavalry,  in 
which  they  chiefly  excelled,  could  perform  no  eflential  fervice.     In 

81  Thefe  movements   are  explained  only  83  Ariftomenes  the  Pherasan,   Bianor  the 

by  Arrian.  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Curtius,  Acarnanian,  Thymondas,  the  fon  of  Mentor, 

not  attending  to  the  geography  of  the  coun-  the  Rhodian;  and  others  mentioned  by  Ar- 

try,  are  inconfiflent  and  unintelligible.  nan,  paffim. 

81  Amyntas,  though  an  exile,  was  not  a  8*  Arrian.    Plut.    Diodor.    Curt, 

flatterer.     He  affured  Darius,  that  Alexander  Ss    XaAwis    cuxuruittms    emekreiK,     Arrian, 

would  certainly  come  to  any  place  where  the  p.  34.      It  is  remarkable,   that  he  afcribes 

Perfians  encamped.     Arrian,  p.  34.  this  ferocity  to  Darius  himfelf. 

4  G  2  proceeding 
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proceeding  to  this  important  conteft,  the  fpirits  of  the  Macedonians 
were  elevated  by  a  recollection  of  many  fortunate  occurrences.  Pto- 
lemy, as  they  had  recently  learned,  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
ftrong  fortrefles  in  Caria.  The  brave  Memnon,  indeed,  had  efcaped ; 
but  that  able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way  for  invading  Mace- 
don,  had  attacked  the  Grecian  ifles  with  his  fleet,  was  fince  dead  ; 
and  his  fucceflbrs  in  command,  after  irritating  the  iflanders  by  their 
infolence  and  opprefllon,  were  defeated  in  all  their  defigns  by  the 
vigilance  of  Antipater.  The  army  of  Alexander  had  lately  increafed, 
by  many  voluntary  acceffions  of  the  Afiatics,  who  admired  his  cou- 
rage, mildnefs,  and  uninterrupted  good  fortune  ;  and  the  foldiers, 
who  the  preceding  year  had  been  fent  to  winter  in  Europe,  had  not 
only  rejoined  the  camp,  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies 
from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  all  the  adjoining  countries.  By  men 
thus  difpofed  to  indulge  the  moft  fanguine  hopes,  the  military  ha- 
rangue of  their  prince  was  received  with  a  joyous  ardour.  They  em- 
braced each  other ;  they  embraced  their  admired  commander  ;  and 
his  countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they  entreated  to  be  led 
to  battle88. 

Alexander  commanded  them  firft  to  refrefh  their  bodies  ;  but  im- 
mediately difpatched  fome  horfe  and  archers  to  clear  the  road  to 
Iffus.  In  the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole  army,  and  about 
midnight  took  poffeffion  of  the  Syrian  ftreights.  The  foldiers  were 
then  allowed  a  fhort  repofe,  fufheient  guards  being  ported  on  the 
furrounding  eminences.  At  dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  march- 
ing by  its  flank  while  the  pafTage  continued  narrow  ;  and  new  co- 
lumns being  fucceffively  brought  up,  as  the  mountains  gradually 
opened.  Before  reaching  the  river  Pinarus,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of 
which  the  enemy  were  encamped,  the  Macedonians  had  thus 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alexander  leading  the  right  wing,  and 


Arrlan,  p.  33 — 36. 
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the  left  being  commanded  by  Parmenio.  They  continued  to  ad-  CHAP, 
vance,  till  their  right  was  flanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left  by  t— v — -» 
the  fea,  from  which  Parmenio  was  ordered  not  to  recede.  Darius 
being  appriled  of  the  enemy's  approach,  detached  a  body  of  fifty 
thoufand  cavalry  and  light  infantry  acrofs  the  Pinarus,  that  the  re- 
mainder might  have  room  to  form  without  confufion.  His  Greek 
mercenaries,  amounting  to  thirty  thoufand,  he  ported  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were  flanked  on  both 
fides  by  double  that  number  of  Barbarians,  alfo  heavy  armed.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  admitted  not  more  troops  to  be  ranged  in 
front ;  but  as  the  mountain,  on  Alexander's  left,  floped  inwards, 
Darius  placed  on  that  fmuofity  twenty  thoufand  men,  who  could  fee 
the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  appears  not  that  they  could  advance 
againft  them.  Behind  the  firft  line,  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in  clofe  and  unservice- 
able ranks  ;  Darius  being  every  where  encumbered  by  the  vaftnefs 
of  a  machine,  which  he  had  not  fkill  to  wield87. 

His  pufillanimity  was   more  fatal  than  his  ignorance.     When  he  The  battle  of 
perceived  the  Macedonians  advancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  oiymp. 
maintain  their  poft  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was  in  fome  ".'ct'^t. 
places  high  and  fteep  ;  where  the  accefs  feemed  eafier,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  raife  a  rampart ;  precautions  which  fhewed  the  enemy,  that 
even  before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was  already  con- 
quered 8\     Alexander,  meanwhile,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting, 
by  name,  not  only  the  commanders  of  the  feveral  brigades,  but  the 
tribunes  and  inferior  officers,  and  even  fuch  captains  of  the  auxi- 
liaries as  were  diftinguifhed  by  rank,  or  ennobled  by  merit.     Per- 
ceiving it  neceflary  to  moderate  the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he 

87  Arrian,  p.  36.  ander  to  be  already  enflaved  in  his  mind." 

88  Kai  Tain->)  tt/Oy;  Sn^oq  tymro  toi;  «f»^i  AA.|-  In  thofe  times,  flavery  was  the   natural  con« 
a»fyo»  t»  ymfiti  &JtiAaif«ior.    "  And  thence  he  fetjuence  of  being  conquered  in  battle, 
immediately  appeared  to  thofe  about  Alex- 

commanded 
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Rout  of  the 
Perfians. 


Efcape  of 
Darius. 


commanded  his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and  flow  ftep,  left 
the  phalanx  fhould  fluctuate  through  too  eager  a  contention.  Their 
motion  quickened  as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts.  Alexander,  with  thole  around  him,  then  fprung  into  the 
river.  Their  impetuofity  frightened  the  Barbarians,  who  fcarcely 
waited  the  firft  (hock 8*.  But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving 
that  by  the  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  Alexander's  aflault,  the  Mace- 
donians were  bent  towards  the  right  wing,  which  was  feparated 
from  the  centre,  feized  the  decifive  moment  of  rufhing  into  the 
interval,  where  the  phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
enfued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour  of  their  name,  the 
Macedonians  ambitious  to  maintain  the  unfullied  glory  of  the  pha- 
lanx. This  defperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Se- 
leucus,  and  other  officers  of  diftin&ion,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty.  Meanwhile,  the  Macedonian  right  wing  having  re- 
pelled the  enemy  with  great  (laughter,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and, 
animated  by  recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  againft  the  obftinacy 
of  the  Greeks.  A  body  of  Perfian  horfe  ftill  maintained  the  battle 
againft  the  Theflalian  cavalry ;  nor  did  they  quit  the  field,  till  in- 
formed that  Darius  had  betaken  himfelf  to  flight93. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Perfians  was  now  manifeft  on  all  fides/ 
Their  cavalry  and  infantry  fuffered  equally  in  the  rout  j  for  their 
horfemen  were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  narrownefs 
of  the  roads,  and  their  own  terror.  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus6', 
fays,  that  the  purfuers  filled  up  the  ditches  with  dead  bodies.  The 
number  of  the  flain  was  computed  at  an  hundred  and  ten  thoufand, 
among  whom  were  many  fatraps  and  nobles. 

The  great  king  had  difcovered  little  obftinacy  in  defending  the 
important  objects  at  ftake.     His  left  wing  was  no  fooner  repelled  by 

"  They  did,  however,  wait  it ;  for  Arrian  came  to  the  ufe  of  manual,  inllead  of  miffile 

fays,   et/9y;  ya^  &.'s  it  X-$c>  f*a5C"  "/"!«•     The  weapons. 

"  pa-xn  e»  XH™  jyiiwo."    When  the  darts  and         9°  Arrian,  1    ii.  p.  36.  &  feqq. 
javelins  ceafed,  and  the  contending  parties         91  Idem,  ibid. 

Alexander, 
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Alexander,  than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by  his     xxxvilP* 

courtiers.     When  the  road  grew  rough  and  mountainous,  he  conti-    \ >-  -^ 

nued  his  flight  on  horfeback,  leaving  his  fhield,  his  mantle,  and  his 
bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  who  had 
received  a  troublefome  wound  on  the  thigh  9I,  judged  it  improper  to 
puVfue  him,  till  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  difperfed ;  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night  facilitated  his  efcape. 

The  Perfian  camp  afforded  abundant  proof  of  Afiatic  luxury  and  Tne  captive* 

and  booty. 

opulence93.  It  contained  however  in  money  but  three  thoufand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treafures,  which  accompanied  the  great  king,  being 
depofited,  previous  to  the  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damas- 
cus. This  ineftimable  booty  was  afterwards  feized  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, who  found  in  the  camp  a  booty  more  precious,  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Darius,  his  mother  Syfigambis,  and  his  infant  fen.  In 
an  age  when  prifoners  of  war  were  fynonymous  with  flaves,  Alex- 
ander behaved  to  his  royal  captives  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent, 
blended  with  the  refpect  of  a  fon.  In  his  chafte  attention  to  Statira, 
the  fairefl  beauty  of  the  Eaft,  his  conduct  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trail with  that  of  his  admired  Achilles,  whom  he  equalled  in  valour, 
but  far  furpaffed  in  humanity.  Thefe  illuftrious  princefles  bore  their 
own  misfortunes  with  patience,  but  burfl  into  dreadful  lamentations, 
when  informed  by  an  eunuch  that  he  had  feen  the  mantle  of  Da- 
rius in  the  hands  of  a  Macedonian  foldier.  Alexander  fent  to  allure 
them  that  Darius  yet  lived ;  and  next  day  vifited  them  in  perfon, 
accompanied  by  Hepheftion,  the  mod  affectionate  of  his  friends  9\ 

91  Chares,  cited  by   Plutarch,  fays,    that  ander  faid,  "  I  ufe  no  perfumes,  but  mall  put 

Alexander  received  this  wound  from  the  hand  into  it  fomething  more  precious."    This  was 

of  Darius ;    but  the  filence  of  Alexander's  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  corrected   by   Ariftotle, 

letter  to  Antipater,  in  which  he  gave  an  ac-  and  often   mentioned    by   ancient    writers  ; 

count  of  the  battle,  and  of  his  wound  on  the  -n   ix  t»  va^fiiwoc,  "  the  Iliad   of  the  cafket." 

thigh,  refutes  that  improbable  aftertion.  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  888.    Plut.  in  Alexand. 

93  Among  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent         9+  Alexander,  with  his  ufual  difcernment, 

of  Darius,  was   found   a  calket    of  exquifite  charaflerifed  the   afteftion    of    Hepheftion: 

workmanlhip,  adorned  with  jewels.     It  was  "  Craterus    loves   the   prince;    Hepheftion 

employed  to  hold  Darius's  perfumes. — Alex-  loves  Alexander."  Plut.  in  Alexand. 

i  Syfigambis 
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xxxvil"   ^yfigambis  approached  to  proftrate  "  herfelf  before  the  conqueror, 
^.-v-— /   according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft ;  but  not  knowing  the  king,  as 
their  drefs  was  alike,  {he  turned  to  Hepheftion.     Hepheftion  fud- 
denly  ftepping  back,  Syfigambis  faw  her  miftake,  and  was  covered 
with  confufion.    "  You  miftook  not,  Madam  !"  faid  the  king,  "  He- 
pheftion is  likewife  Alexander*6." 
The  virtues         The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to  expand  with  his  pro- 
expand  with   fperity  ;  but  he  was  never  more  inimitably  great,  than  after  the  battle 
rity^0^6"      °^  ^us*    ^e  c't5r  °^  ^°^'  'm  ^iticia,  though  inhabited  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  had  difcovered  uncommon  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Darius.     To 
punifh  this  unnatural  apoftacy  from  Greece,  Alexander  demanded  a 
heavy  contribution  from  Soli;  but,  after  the  vidlory,  he  remitted 
this  fine.     Impelled  by  the  fame  generous  magnanimity,  he  releafed 
the  Athenian  captives  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  ;  a  favour 
which  he  had  fternly  refufed,  in  the  dawn  of  his  fortune.   In  Damas- 
cus, feveral  Grecian  ambafiadors  were  found  among  the  captives. 
Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence.     Theflalif- 
cus  and  Dionyfodorus,  the  Thebans,  he  inftantly  declared  free,  ob- 
ferving,    that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  juftly  entitled  the 
Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to  every  prince  from  whom  they 
might  derive  relief.     Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  he  treated  with  the 
xefpect  which  appeared  due  both  to  his  country  and  to  his  father. 
Euthycles  the  Spartan,  alone,  he  detained  in  fafe  cuftody,  becaufe 
Sparta   fullenly   rejected  the  friendship  of  Macedon.      But  as  his 
forgivenefs  ftill  increafed  with  his  power 97,  he  afterwards  releafed 
Euthycles. 

*5  n$«<7-i*0:i»  x*i  frfo<™w<r«i.    Arrian,  I.  ii,        s>6  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  xii.    Arrian,  p.  39. 
P-  39-  97  Arrian,  p.  42. 
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CHAP.      XXXVITI. 

Siege  of  Tyre. — Defperate  Rejiftance  of  Gaza.—Ea/y 
Conquefi  of  Egypt -.—Foundation  of  Alexandria. — 
Alexander  vifts  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.— 
Marches  into  AJfyria.- — Battle  of  Gaugamel a. —Da- 
rius betrayed  and Jlain. — -Alexa?ider  purfues  the  Mur- 
derers of  Darius.— BaSlrian  and  Scythian  War.—* 
Siege  of  the  Sogdian  Fortrefs.- — Surrender  of  Cho- 
rienes. — Commotions  in  Greece — Checked  by  Antipa- 
ter, — The  Caufe  of  Ctefphon  and  Demofthenes. — • 
/Ef chines  banifioed. — State  of  Greece  during  Alexan- 
der s  Reign. 


I 


N  his  precipitate  flight  acrofs  the  ridges  of  Amanus,  Darius  was    chap. 


xxxviii. 


gradually  joined  by  about  four  thoufand  men,  chiefly  Greeks. 
Under  this  feeble  efcort,  he  departed  haflily  from  Sochos,  purfued 
his  march  eaftward,  and  crofled  the  Euphrates  at  Thapfacus,  eager  "nba%  from 
to  interpofe   that  deep  and  rapid  ftream  between  himfelf  and  the  oiymp, 
conqueror '.   Alexander's  inclination  to  feize  the  perfon  of  his  adver-  a,  c.  333. 
fary  could  not  divert  him  from  the  judicious  plan  of  war,  to  which 
he  immoveably  adhered.    In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  attempt  the  conqueft 
of  Babylon,  until   he  had  thoroughly  fubdued  the   maritime  pro- 
vinces ;  becaufe,    mould  he  be  carried  by  an  unfeafonable  celerity 
into  Upper  Ana,  while  the  enemy  commanded  the  fea,  the  war 

1   *fi{  Taftra  purw  aim  tt  «ai  IB   A&sf«»5f«  to  Et^faTr.v  9roi>w«i.    Ati'ian,   p.  40. 

Vol.  II.  4  H  might 
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v  H  A  ?'    might  be  removed  to  Furope,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  open 

XXXV  III. 

\~— v <    enemies,  and  the  Athenians  fufpicious  friends.      Having  appointed 

governors  of  Cilicia  and  Coelo-Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march 
fouthward  along  the  Phoenician  coaft.  Aradus,  Marathus,  and  Si- 
don  x,  readily  opened  their  gates.  The  Tyrians  fent  a  fubmifhve 
embafTy  of  their  moft  illuftrious  citizens,  among  whom  was  the  ion 
of  Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had  himfelf  embarked  with  Autophra- 
dates  in  the  Perfian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alexander,  that 
the  community  3  from  which  they  came,  was  prepared  to  obey  his 
commands.  Having  complimented  the  city  and  the  ambaffadors,. 
he  defired  them  to  acquaint  their  countrymen,  that  he  intended 
fhortly  to  enter  Tyre,  and  to  perform  facrifice  there  to  Hercules  *. 
Defcription  Upon    this   alarming  intelligence,    the  Tyrians  difcovered  equal 

Tyre.  firmnefs  and  prudence.    A  fecond  embafTy  aflured  Alexander  of  their 

unalterable  refpect,  but  at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  him  their 
determined  refolution,  that  neither  the  Perfians  nor  the  Macedo- 
nians mould  ever  enter  their  walls.  This  boldnefs  appears  remark- 
able in  a  nation  of  merchants,  long  unaccuftomed  to  war 5.  But  the 
refoiuxes  of  their  wealth  and  commerce  feem  to  have  elevated  the 
courage,  inftead  of  foftening  the  character.,  of  the  Tyrians.  Their 
city,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Eaft,  was  ftyled  the  eldefl 
daughter  of  Sidon 6,  had  long  reigned  queen  of  the  fea.     The  purple 

1  I  omit  the  llory  of  Abdelerminus,  whom  fent  a  fimilar  meflage  to  Atheas,  king  of  the 

Alexander  raifed  from  the  humble  condition  Scythians.     Such  pious  pretences  were  often 

of  a  gardener  to  the  throne  of  Sidon.     Vid.  employed  by  antiquity  to  juftify  very  unwar- 

Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  i.     Diodorus,  1.  xvii.    relates  rantable  tranfaftions. 

the  fame  ftory  as  happening  in  Tyre.     Plu-         s  Old  Tyre  was   built  on  the  continent, 

tarch,    de  Fortun.    Alexand.    tranflates  the  by  the^  Sidonians,   1252  B.  C.     It  was   be- 

fcene  to  Paphos.  Amidft  fuch  inconfiftencies,  fieged   by  Salmanefar,  719  B.  C.  ;  and  by 

the  filence  of  Arrian  feemed  worthy  of  imi-  Nebuchadnezar,  572  B.  C.    The  latter  took 

tation.  the  place  after  afiege  of  thirteen  years;  but  the 

3  Arrian  fays,  that  thefe  ambafladors  were  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  previoufly 
«tto  tb  worn*  sratyMfo'.  It  mould  feem  that  the  fled  with  their  effects  to  a  neighbouring 
kin"  of  Tyre  was  a  very  limited  prince,  and  ifland,  and  founded  the  city  defcribcd  in  the 
the  government  rather  republican  than  mo-  text.  Vid.  Jofeph.  1.  viii.  cap.  ii.  1.  ix.  cap. 
narchical.  xiv.  &  1.  x.  cap.  xi. 

4  The  reader  may  recolleft,   that  Philip        6  Ifaiah,  xxiii.  12. 

fhell-fifh, 
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fhell-fiih,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  their  coaft r,  early    chap- 

XXXVIII. 
gave  them  pofieffion  of  that  lucrative  trade,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  ._r 

Tynans  the  advantage  of  clothing  the  princes  and  nobles  in  molt 
countries  of  antiquity 8.  Tyre  was  feparated  from  the  continent  by 
a  frith  half  a  mile  broad  ;  its  walls  exceeded  an  hundred  feet 9  in 
height,  and  extended  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  conve- 
nience of  its  fituation,  the  capacioufnefs  of  its  harbours,  and  the  in- 
duftrious  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  it  the  commercial  ca- 
pital of  the  world.  Its  magazines  were  plentifully  provided  with 
military  and  naval  flores,  and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  fkil- 
ful  artificers  in  Hone,  wood,  and  iron  '°. 

"  Notwithftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  Alexander  determined  to  Alexander 
form  the  fiege  of  Tyre  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking,  which  Tyr?" 
feemed  neceflary  in  itfelf,  and  elfential  to  the  fuccefs  of  {till  more  °i{mf* 
important  enterprifes,  only  ftimulated  the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  A-  c*  33*> 
knew  that,  on  many  emergencies,  boldnefs  is  the  greater!  prudence. 
The  firft  operation  which  he  directed,  was  to  run  a  mole  from  the  Throws  a 
continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the  fea  was  about  three  fathom  the  Frith; 
deep.     The  neceffity  of  this  meafure  arofe  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little  power,  except  at 
fmall  diftances.     On  the  fide  of  the  continent,  the  work  was  carried 
on  with  great  alacrity ;  but  when  the  Macedonians  approached  the 
city,  they  were  much  incommoded  by  the  depth  of  water,  and  ex- 
ceedingly galled  by  darts  and  miffile  weapons  from  the  battlements. 
The  Tyrians,   likewife,   having  the  command  of  the  fea,   annoyed 
the  workmen  from  their  gallies,  and  retarded  the  completion  of  their 
labours.     To  refill  thefe  aflaults,  Alexander  erected,  on  the  furtheft 
projecture  of  the  mole,  two  wooden  towers,  on  which  he  placed  his 
engines,  and  which  he  covered  with  leather  and  raw  hides  to  refill 

1  Strabo,  1-  vi.  p.  521.  9  Arrian  fays  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

8  Homer.  I '    odot.  &c.  paflim.   See  like-     The  copies  probably  are  erroneous, 
wife  Vol.  i.  -p.  247.  10  Plutarch.    Curtius.    Armn. 

4  H  2  the 
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c  HA  P.    the  ignited  darts  and  fire-fhips  of  the  enemy.     This  contrivance, 

aAAV  Xi.lt  . 

s_ — *-—j    however,  the  ingenuity  of  his  adverfaries  foon  rendered  ineffectual. 

which  is  de-   Having  procured  a  huge  hulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch, 

Tynans.  fulphur,  and  other  combuftibles.  Toward  the  prow,  they  raifed  two 
mafts,  each  of  which  was  armed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whole 
extremities  were  fufpended  vaft  caldrons,  filled  with  whatever  might 
add  to  the  violence  of  the  conflagration.  Having  prepared  this  un- 
common inftrument  of  deftruction,  they  patiently  waited  a  favourable 
■wind.  The  hulk  was  then  towed  into  the  fea  by  two  gallies.  As  fhe 
approached  the  mole,  the  rowers  fet  her  on  fire,  and  efcaped  by 
fwimming.  The  works  of  the  Macedonians  were  foon  thrown  into 
a  blaze.  The  enemy,  failing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them  from, 
extinguifhing  the  flames ;  and  the  labour  of  many  weeks  was  thus  in 
one  day  reduced  to  ruins". 

Alexander  The  perfeverance  of  Alexander  was  proof  againft  fuch  accidents. 

raifes  a  new  ° 

mob..  He  immediately  commanded  new  engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new 

mole  to  be  raifed,  ftronger  and  broader  than  the  preceding.  The 
orders  of  a  prince,  who  directed  every  operation  in  perfon,  and 
whofe  bodily  toils  exceeded  thofe  of  the  meaneft  foldier,  were  always 
obeyed  with  alacrity.  The  ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abundance  of 
ftone ;  wood  was  brought  from  Anti-Libanus  1Z ;  and  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  Arabians  having  difturbed  the  Macedonian  workmen,  were 
repelled  by  Alexander,  which  gave  rife  to  the  improbable  fidion  of 
his   having  conquered  Arabia.     By  incredible  exertions,   the    mole 

11  Arrian,  p.  44,  &  feqq.  Curtius.      "  Turn  inhorrefcens  mare  paul- 

11  Curtius  confounds   Anti-Libanus  with  latim  levari,    deinde    acriori    vento   concita- 

Mount  Libanus.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  no-  turn,  fluftus  ciere,  &  inter  fe  navigia  colli- 

tice  his  errors,  exaggerations,  and  fictions  in  dere.        Jamque    fcindi     cceperant   vincula, 

the  account  of  this  fiege,  which  is  one  of  the  quibus    connexa;   quadriremes    erant,    ruere 

moil  romantic  paflages  in  his  hiftory.   Curtius  tabulata,  &  cum  ingenti  fragore  in  profun- 

writes  to  the  fancy,  not  to  the  judgment ;  and  dum  fecum  milites  trahere."     It  is  Alexan- 

to  readers  of  a  certain  tafte  the  pifturefque  der,  whofe  actions  he  disfigures  and  renders 

beauties  of  his  ftyle  will  atone  for  errors  in  incredible,  not  the  reader,  whofe    fancy  he 

matter  of  fail.     He  may  be  allowed  to  raife  amufes,  that  is  entitled  to  condemn  Curtius. 
an  imaginary  ftorm,  who  can  defcribe  it  like 

was 
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was   at   length  built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected.     The     y^viir" 

arrival   of  four  thoufand  Peloponnefian  forces  feafonably  reinforced     -- — . » 

Alexander,  and  revived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  by  and  naval' 
fatigue,  and  dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  fame  time  the  fleets  of  the  ^eatJ. 
maritime  provinces,  which  he  had  fubdued,  came  to  offer  their  affift- 
ance  in  an  undertaking,  which  could  fcarcely  have  proved  fuccefsful, 
while  the  Tyrians  commanded  the  fea.  The  fquadrons  of  Lower 
Afi,a  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  The 
wtiole  armament  of  Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  veffels 13,  fo  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto  confided  in  their 
fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  defences  of  their  ports  for  fafety. 

But  thefe  perfevering  iflanders,  though  they  prudently  declined  an   Singularope- 

,  .    .  rations  of  the 

unequal  combat,  were  foriaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  fiege. 
courage.  The  hulk  and  gallies  '*,  deftined  to  advance  the  battering 
engines  againft  their  wralls  were  affailed  with  continual  fhowers  of  ig- 
nited arrows  ,s,  and  other  miflile  weapons,  which  came  with  peculiar 
effect  from  wooden  towers  newly  railed  on  their  lofty  battlements. 
This  diftant  hoftiiity  retarded,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy.  The  purpofe  of  the  Tyrians  wTas  better  effected  by 
catting  down  huge  ftones  into  the  fea,  which  hindered  accefs  to  the 
walls.  To  clear  thefe  incumbrances  required  the  perfeverance  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  animating  prefence  of  Alexander.  Before 
the  work  could  be  accomplished,  the  enemy  advanced  in  covered 
veffels,  and  cut  the  cables  of  the  hulks  employed  in  that  laborious 
fervice.  Alexander  commanded  a  fquadron  to  advance  and  repel 
the  Tyrians.  Yet  even  this  did  not  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
bar ;    for  the  iflanders,  being  expert  divers,  plunged  under  water, 

,J  Curtius,  1.  iv.   c.  iii.  fays,  that  it  con-  fays,    a  veflel  of  fifty    oars,  mvrnKorropot; ;    a 

lifted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fail.     Plu-  ciicumlhince   which     proves    that,    on     this 

tarch.   io  Alexand.  fays,  that  the  haven  of  emergency,  Alexander  had   taken   pains  to 

Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  tri-  colled  (hips  from  al!  quarters, 
remes.     Arrian  diftindly  mentions  the  num-  ,+  Such  veflels  were  ufed  for  this   purpofe, 

ber  and  fpecies  of  mips  lent  by  each  city  or  as  were  the  ftouteft  failors.     Arrian,  p.  46. 
province.     From  Macedon  there  came,    he        1S  n^po^i,-  oiroi;- 

and 
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CHAP. 
XXXVIII. 


The  Tyrians 
defeated  at 
fea. 


and  again  cutting  the  cables,  fet  the  Macedonian  veffels  adrift.  It 
thus  became  neceffary  to  prepare  chains,  which  were  ufed  inftead 
of  ropes  ;  by  which  contrivance  the  hulks  were  fecured  in  firm  an- 
chorage, the  bank  of  Hones  was  removed,  and  the  battering  engines 
advanced  to  the  walls. 

In  this  extremity  the  Tyrians,  ftill  trufling  to  their  courage,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  Cyprian  fquadron,  ftationed  at  the  mouth  or" 
the  harbour  which  looked  towards  Sidon.  The  boldnefs  of  this  de- 
fign  could  only  be  furpaffed  by  the  deliberate  valour  with  which  it 
was  carried  into  execution.  The  mouth  of  the  haven  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  covered  with  fpread  fails,  to  conceal  their  operations  from 
the  enemy.  The  hour  of  attack  was  fixed  at  mid-day,  at  which 
time  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  ufually  employed  in  private 
affairs,  or  the  care  of  their  bodies,  and  Alexander  commonly  retired 
to  his  pavilion,  erected  near  the  harbour  which  looked  towards 
Egypt.  The  beft  failing  veffels  were  carefully  felected  from  the 
whole  fleet ,<s,  and  manned  with  the  moft  expert  rowers,  and  the 
moft  refolute  foldiers,  all  enured  to  the  fea,  and  well  armed  for  fight. 
At  firft  they  came  forth  in  a  line,  flowly  and  filently;  but  having 
proceeded  within  fight  of  the  Cyprians,  they  at  once  clafhed  their 
oars,  raifed  a  fhout,  and  advanced  abreaft  of  each  other  to  the  at- 
tack. Several  of  the  enemy's  fhips  were  funk  at  the  firft  fhock ; 
others  were  dafhed  in  pieces  againft  the  more.  Alexander,  who 
had  fortunately  that  day  tarried  but  a  fhort  time  in  his  pavilion,  was 
no  fooner  informed  of  this  defperate  fally,  than,  with  admirable  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  he  immediately  ordered  fuch  veffels  as  were  ready, 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  thereby  prevent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Tyrian  fleet  from  joining  their  victorious  compa- 
nions. Meanwhile,  with  feveral  quinquereme,  and  five  trireme,  gal- 
lies,  haftily  prepared,  he  failed  round  to  attack  the  Tyrians.     The 


16  They  confided,    fays  Arrian,    in   five     and  feven  triremes.     See   note,    vol.  i.    p. 
choice  quinqueremes,  as  many  quadriremes>     153. 

8  befieged 
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befieged  obferving  from  tbelr  walls  tbe  approach  of  Alexander,  en-   CHAP. 

,                  ,     ,       n                    ,                                                                                               XXXVIII. 
deavoured,  by  ihouts   and   lignals,  to  recal   their  fhips.     They  had   ' u 

fcarcely  changed  their  courfe,  when  the  enemy  aflailed,  and  foon  ren- 
dered them,  unferviceable.  The  men  faved  themfelves  by  fwimming  ; 
few  veflels  efcaped  ;  two  were  taken  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
harbour. 

The  iflue  of  thefe    naval   operations  decided  the   fate   of  Tyre.  Tyre  taken 
Unawed  by  the   hoflile  .fleet,  the   Macedonians  now  fearlefsly  ad-  oVm^' 
vanced  their  engines  on  all  fides.     Amidft  repeated  afiaults  during  ""'  '• 
two  days,  the  befiegers  difplayed  the  ardour   of   enthufiafm  '7,   the  July- 
befieged  the  fury  of  defpair.      From  towers  equal  in  height  to  the 
walls,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  fought  hand  to  hand  with   the 
enemy.     By  throwing  fpontoons  acrofs,  the  braveft  fometimes  palfed 
over,  even  to  the  battlements.     In  other  parts,  the  Tyrians  fuccefT- 
fully  employed  hooks  and  grappling  irons  to  remove  the  aflailants. 
On  thofe  who  attempted    fcaling-ladders,    they   poured    veflels  of 
burning   fand,  which  penetrated  to  the  bone.     The  vigour  of  the 
attack  was  oppofed  by  as  vigorous  a  refiftance.     The  fhock  of  the 
battering  engines   was  deadened  by  green   hides  and    coverlets  of 
wool,  and  whenever   an  opening  was  effected,  the  braveft:  comba- 
tants advanced  to  defend  the  breach.     But  time  and  fatigue,  which 
exhaufted  the  vigour  of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed  the  perfeverance 
of  Alexander.     On  the  third  day,  the  engines  aflailed  the  walls  j 
and  the  fleet,  divided  into   two    fquadrons,    attacked  the    oppofite 

17  From  the  beginning,  the  difficulties  of  At   one   time  it  was  faid,  that  Apollo  was 

the  fiege  had  appeared   almoft  unfurmount-  about  to   leave  Tyre,  and  that   the  Tyrians 

able    to   the    foldiers.     "  But    Alexander,"  had  fattened  him  with  golden  chains  to  pre- 

fays  Curtius  "  haudquaquam  rudis  traftandi  vent  his   elopement.     At  another,  Alexan- 

militares  animos,    fpeciem  fibi   Herculis  in  der  dreamed  that  a  fatyr  playing  before  him, 

fomno    oblatam    efle   pronunciat,    dextram  long  eluded  his  grafp,  but  finally  allowed 

porrigentis."     The  diviners  thence   conclu-  himfelf  to  be  caught.     The  augurs  divided 

ded,  as  Arrian  tells  us,  that  Tyre  would  be  the  word  Xxrtifo;,  a  Satyr,  into  two  fyllables, 

taken,  but  that  it  would   be  an  Herculean  £«  Tvfoc,  Tyre  is  thine.     By  fuch  coarfe  ar- 

labour.      Alexander   continued    throughout  tifices  did  Alexander  conquer  the  world. 
the  fiege  to  employ  the  aids  of  fuperftition. 

harbours, 
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CHAP,    harbours.     A  wide  breach  being   efFe&ed,  Alexander  commanded 

XXXVIII. 

i_   - .  -     -    the  hulks,  which  carried  the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others,  bearing 
the  fcaling  ladders,    to  advance,  that  his  foldiers  might  enter  the 
town  over  the  ruins.       The  targeteers,  headed  by  Admetus,    firft 
mounted  the  breach.     This  gallant  commander  was  flain  by  a  fpear ; 
but  Alexander,  who  was  prefent  wherever  danger  called,  imme- 
diately followed  with  the  royal  band  of  Companions.     At  the  fame 
time  the  Phenician  fleet  broke  into  the  harbour  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Cyprians  into  that  of  Sidon.     After  their  walls  were  taken,  the 
townfmen  frill  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.     The  length  of  the 
fiege,  and  ftill  more  the  cruelty  of  the  Tyrians,  who  having  taken 
fome  Grecian  vefTels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on  the  top 
of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fea,  in  fight  of  the 
whole  Macedonian  army,  provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and 
exafperated  the  fury  of  the  victors.     Eight  thoufand  Tyrians  were 
flain ;  thirty  thoufand  were  reduced  to  fervitude  '3.   The  principal  raa- 
giftrates,  together  with  fome  Carthaginians  who  had  come  to  wor- 
ship the  Gods  of  their  mother-country,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.     They  were  faved  by  the   clemency  or  piety  of 
Alexander,  who  had  loft  four  hundred  men,  in  this  obftinate  fiege 
of  feven  months '°' 
Submiffion  The  conqueft  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the 

*  Ju  sa'       neighbouring   province  of  Judsca  ".     But  in  the   road  leading  to 

Egypt 

18  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  fays,  that  fifteen  extraordinary  tranfa&ions  there,  defcribed 
thoufand  Tyrians  were  faved  by  their  Sido-  by  Jofephus,  1.  xi.  c.  viii.  This  ftory,  in- 
nian  brethren,  who  clandestinely  embarked  vented  by  the  patriotic  vanity  of  the  Jews, 
them  in  their  fhips,  and  tranfported  them  to  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  narrative  of 
Sidon.  This  circumftance,  omitted  by  Ar-  Arrian,  copied  in  the  text.  As  all  Paleftine, 
rian,  derives  fome  probability  from  the  vigo-  except  Gaza,  had  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  "Ta 
rous  reliftance  which,  nineteen  years  after-  pa  aMx  t»j;  naTwirui;;  ir^y-ix^irxora  ra-." 
wards,  Tyre  again  made  to  the  arms  of  An-  Alexander  had  no  occafion  to  march  againfl 
tigonus.     Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  p.  joi — 704..  Jerufalem.    The  converfation  between  Ale\- 

19  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  44 — <,o.  ander,  Parmenio,  and   the  high   prielt  Jad- 
10  All  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  are  filent     duah,  as  related   by   Jokphus,    is    likewife 

.concerning  his  journey  to  Jerufalem,  and  his     contradictory    to     the     bell      authenticated 

.  events 
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Egypt,  the  progrefs  of  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by  the  ftrong    CHAP. 
city  of  Gaza,  fituate  on  a   high  hill,  near  the  confines  of  the  Ara-    >- — > — j 
bian  defert ".     This  place,  diftant   about  two  miles   from   the  fea,  refinance  of 
and  furrounded  by  marfhes  or  a  deep  fand,  which  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult   of  accefs,  was  held  for  Darius  by   the  loyalty  of 
Batis  ",  an  eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  refill  Alexander  by  hiring 
Arabian  troops,  and  by  providing  copious  magazines.     The  Mace- 
donian engineers13  declared  their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  impreg- 
nable.    But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the  difgrace  and  danger 
of  leaving  a  ftrong  fortrefs  behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart  to 
be  raifed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  which  feemed  leaft  fecure 
againft  an  attack.    His  engines  were  fcarcely  erected,  when  the  gar- 
rifon  made  a  furious  fally,  and  threw  them  into  flames.      It  re- 
quired the  prefence  of  the  king  to  fave  the  rampart,  and  to  prevent 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians.     Warned  by  a  heavenly  ad- 
monition 1+,  he  had  hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts  ;    and  when  the  danger  of  his  troops  made  him  forget  the  di- 
vine omen,  a  weapon,  thrown  from  a  catapult,  pierced  his  ihield 
and  breaft-plate,  and  wounded  him  in  the  {houlder.     Soon  after- 
events  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  When  the    paffed  the  Euphrates.     See  this  fubjecl  far- 
high-priefl:  approached  to  implore  the  c!e-     ther  examined  in  Moyle's  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
mency  of  the  conqueror,    Alexander,    fays     p.  415.  and  in  1'Examen  Critique  des  Hifto- 
the  Jewilh  hiftorian,  proftrated  himfelf  before     riens  d'Alexandre,  p.  65 — 69. 
that  venerable  old  man  ;    an  aftion  which  fo  '  E^am  .5s  ukuto  w;  ett  Aiyvirrov  m  ^omxii? 

much  furprifed  Parmenio,  that  he  immedi-  torn,  em  ry  ccpx?  tu;  E^fta.  "  It  is  the  lad 
ately  afked  his  mailer  "  Why  he,  whom  all  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from  Phoenicia 
the  world  adored,  (hould  himfelf  adore  the  to  Egypt,  on  the  (kirts  of  the  defert." 
high  prieft  of  the  Jews  !"  It  will  appear  in  **  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  vi.  calls  him  Eelis; 
the  fequel,  that  Alexander  did  not  require  Jofephus,  l.xi.  c.  viii.  Bahamefes. 
this  mark  of  refpeft  (the  ^orat/wi;),  till  "  '0>  niix,ar<m(wi,  the  engine-makers  ;  it 
long  after  the  period  alluded  to  by  Jofephus ;  Ihould  feem  that  the  fame  perfons  who  made 
neither  could  he  be  accompanied  by  the  the  engines,  directed  the  application  of  them. 
Chaldreans,  as  that  writer  alleges;  much  2*  While  Alexander  was  facrifking,  a  bird 
lefs  could  the  high-prieft,  with  propriety,  of  prey  let  fall  a  Hone  on  his  head.  Ac- 
have  requefted  Alexander  to  permit  the  Jews,  cording  to  Ariftander,  the  foothfayer,  this 
fettled  in  Babylon  and  Medea,  the  free  ex-  prodigy  portended  that  the  city  lhould  be 
ercife  of  their  religion,  before  that  prince  taken,  but  that  Alexander  would  be  expofed 
had    conquered   thofe    countries,    or    even    to  danger  in  the  iiege. 

Vol.  II.  4 1  wards 
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xxxviii'    wards  tne  enSines»  which  had  been  ufed  In  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  ar- 


<- 


rived  by  fea.  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and  breadth  *5  was  run 
entirely  round  the  city  ;  the  Macedonians  raifed  their  batteries  • 
the  miners  ~6  were  bufy  at  the  foundation  ;  breaches  were  effected  • 
and,  after  repeated  aflaults,  the  city  was  taken  by  ftorm.  When 
their  wall  was  undermined,  and  their  gates  in  pofleflion  of  the  ene- 
my, the  inhabitants  ftill  fought  defperately,  and,  without  lofing 
ground  ",  perifhed  to  a  man.  Their  wives  and  children  were  en- 
flaved  ;  and  Gaza,  being  repeopled  from  the  neighbouring  territory 
ferved  as  a  place  of  arms  to  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabs. 
Eafy  con-  The  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  obfcure  fortrefs  of  Gaza,  was  con- 

Egypt,  trafted  by  the  ready  fubmiffion  of  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

cxilT  In  feven  days  march,  Alexander  reached  the  maritime  city  of  Pelu- 
A.  C.  332.  flulT1)  to  which  he  had  previoufly  fent  the  fleet,  with  an  injunction 
carefully  to  examine  the  neighbouring  coafts,  lakes,  and  rivers.  His 
decifive  victory  at  Iflus,  the  fhameful  flight  of  Darius,  the  recent 
fubjugation  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  together  with  the  actually  de- 
fencelefs  ftate  of  Egypt  (Mazaces  the  fatrap  of  that  large  province 
having  no  Perfian,  and  fcarcely  any  regular  troops),  opened  a  ready 
paflage  to  the  wealthy  capital  of  Memphis.  There,  Alexander  was 
received  as  fovereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  nation  ;  a  nation  long  accuftomed  to  fluctuate  between  one 
fervitude  and  another,  always  ready  to  obey  the  firft  fummons  of  an 
invader,  and  ever  willing  to  betray  him  for  a  new  mafter.  Grate- 
ful for  his  unexampled  fuccefs,  Alexander  facrificed  at  Memphis  to 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  gymnaftic  and  mufi- 
cal  games,  which  were  adorned  by  Grecian  artifts,  accompanying 

**  E1/50?  few  ej  ouo  raJiHf,  t/'4/G?  &  e?  woJa?  iriv  pedient,  and  ufed  only  on  great  emergen- 

T««nT«    xai    AaKoc-ia?.      "  Two  furlongs   in  cies. 

breadth,    two    hundred    and    fifty   feet    in         iJ  k*i  amQ»*>t   tan;    uvth  paxoptm,    «? 

height ;"    but   the    text   is    abfurdly    erro-  iuaroi  cra^oW^.    The  higheft  panegyric,  be- 

neous.  ing  the  very  words  applied  by  Lyiias  Hero- 

tironpu:*     rt    uXKri   xai    aMw    ogvtraojA,ivM.      dotUS,     &C.     to    thofc   who   fell    at   Thermo- 


Arrian,  p.  51.     This  was  an  uncommon  ex-    pylas. 
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him  for  that  purpofe.     Having  placed  iufficienfc.  garrifons  both  in    c  H  A  P. 

A  XX  \  III. 

Memphis  and  Pelufium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of  his    » v * 

forces,  and  failed  down  the  Nile  to  Canopus". 

At  this  place,  Alexander  found  abundant  occupation  for  his  policy,  Foundation 

r         '      of  Alexan- 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  opportunity  for  exercifing  his  valour,   dria. 

Continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not  only  of  extending,  but 
of  improving,  his  conquefts,  the  firft  glance  of  his  difcerning  eye  per- 
ceived, what  the  boafted  wifdom  of  Egypt  had  never  been  able  to 
difcover.  The  infpe&ion  of  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  the  Lake  Marceotis,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Nile,  fuggefted  the  defign  of  founding  a  city,  which  fhould  derive, 
from  nature  only,  more  permanent  advantages  than  the  favour  of  the 
greateft  princes  can  beftow.  Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only 
fixed  the  fituation19,  but  traced  the  plan  of  his  intended  capital,  de- 
ferred the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  aifigned  the  ground  for  its  fquares, 
market-places,  and  temples 10.  Such  was  the  fagacity  of  his  choice, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria  rofe  to  diftinguifhed 
eminence  among  the  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  and  continued, 
through  all  fubfequent  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of  union, 
the  feat  of  corefpondence  and  commerce,  among  the  civilifed  nations 
of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt,  an  inclination  feized  Alexander  to  traverfe  the  fouthern  Alexander 

b/r  '  vifitsthe 

coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  he  might  vint  the  revered  temple  and  temple  of 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.     This  venerable  fhrine  was  fituate  in  a  oiymp?' 
cultivated  fpot  of  five  miles  in  diameter,  diftant  about  fifty  leagues  cxii-  *• 
from  the  fea,  and  rifing  with  the  moil  attractive  beauty  amidft  the 

18  Arrian,  p.  51.  &  feqq.  great  genius  could  have  difcovered,  Alexan- 

49  Egypt,    fays   Baron  Tott,    who  lately  der  built  a  city,  which  being  joined  to  the 

furveyed  that  country  with   the  eye  of  an  Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  became  the  capi- 

engineer  and  a  ftatefman,  was  formed  to  re-  tal  of  nations,  the  metropolis  of  commerce, 

unite  the  commerce  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  The  trading  nations  of  the  earth  fill  I  refpeft 

the  Indies.     It  ftood   in  need  of  a  harbour,  its    ruins,    heaped    up    by    barbarifm,    and 

vaft,  and  of  eafy  accefs.     The  mouths  of  the  which  require  but  the  operation  of  a  bene- 

Nile  afford  neither  of  thefe  advantages;  the  ficent  hand,  to  reflore  the  boldeft  edifice  which 

only   proper   fituation   was    diftant    twelve  the  human   mind  ever  dared  to   conceive, 

leagues  from  the  river,  and  in  the   heart  of  Mem.  du  Baron  de  Tott,  t.  ii,  p.  179. 
a  defert.     On  this  fpot,  which  none  but  a         3°  Arrian,  1.  iii.  fub  bit, 

4  I  2  fiuidy 
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Alexander 
fettles  the 
government 
of  Egypt. 


fandy  deferts  of  Lybia.  Among  the  African  and  Afiatic  nations 
the  oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed  a  fimilar  authority  to  that  which 
Delphi  had  long  held  in  Greece  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Eaft  could  not  have  been  fo  eafily  accomplifhed  by  Alexander,  had  he 
not  previoufly  obtained  the  fanction  of  this  venerated  fhrine.  Guided 
by  prudence,  or  impelled  by  curiofity,  he  firft  proceeded  two  hun- 
dred miles  weftward,  along  the  coaft  to  Panetonius,  through  a  de- 
folate  country,  but  not  deftitute  of  water.  He  then  boldy  pene- 
trated towards  the  fouth,  into  the  midland  territory,  defpifing  the 
danger  of  traverfing  an  ocean  of  fand,  unmarked  by  trees,  moun- 
tains, or  any  other  object  that  might  direct  his  courfe,  or  vary  this 
gloomy  fcene  of  uniform  flerility  *\  The  fuperftition  of  the  an- 
cients believed  him  to  have  been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  fer- 
pents ;  which,  without  fuppofing  a  miracle,  may,  agreeably  to 
the  natural  inftinct  of  animals,  have  fometimes  bent  their  courfe, 
through  the  defert,  towards  a  well-watered  and  fertile  fpot,  covered 
with  palms  and  olives.  The  fountain,  which  was  the  fource  of 
this  fertility,  formed  not  the  leaft  curiofity  of  the  place.  It  was 
exceedingly  cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid-night ;  and,  in  the 
intervening  time,  regularly,  every  day,  underwent  all  the  interme- 
diate degrees  of  temperature.  The  adjacent  territory  produced  a 
foflile  fait,  which  was  often  dug  out  in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as 
cryftal.  The  priefts  of  Ammon  inclofed  it  in  boxes  of  palm-tree, 
and  bellowed  it,  in  prefents,  on  kings  and  other  illuftrious  perfon- 
ages ;  fuch  fait  being  regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  fea- 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  purpofe  of  facrifice,  by  per- 
fons  curious  in  their  worfhip  ". 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  confulted  the  oracle 
concerning  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition,  and  received,  as  was  uni- 
verfally  reported,  a  very  favourable  anfwer  ".    Having  thus  effected 

his 

p.   53.     &    feqq.    &   Curtias, 


31  Arrian, 
I.  iv.  c.  vii. 
31  Arrian  j  ibid. 


"  Vid.  Plut.  Alexand.  p.  680.  The 
prieft,  or  prophet,  meant  to  addrefs  Alexan. 
der  by  the  affectionate  title  of  s<uho>,  child, 

fon  ; 
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his  purpofe  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  in 
order  finally  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country  were  re-inflated  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion 
and  laws.  Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  adminifter  the  civil 
government ;  but  the  principal  garrifons,  Alexander  prudently  en- 
trufted  to  the  command  of  his  molt,  confidential  friends 3* ;  a  po- 
licy alike  recommended  by  the  ftrength  and  importance  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  reftlefs  temper  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their  arms  over  Anatolia,  Darius  col- 

r  •  ^e<^S  an 

Carmania,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  countries  which  anciently  formed  the  army  from 
feat  of  arts  and  empire,  and  which  a&ually  compofe  the  ftrength  and  provinces, 
centre  of  the  Turkifh  power.  But  Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  accom- 
modation had  vanilhed  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  uncondi- 
tional fubmiffion  to  his  clemency35)  ftill  found  refources  in  his 
eaftern  provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan,  Korofan,  and  the  wide  extent 
of  territory  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the 
fubjecls  of  the  empire,  but  the  independent  tribes  in  thofe  remote  re- 
gions, which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  ever  been  the  abode 
of  courage  and  barbarity,  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  fignalife 
their  reftlefs  valour.  At  the  firft  fummons,  they  poured  down  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Afiyria,  and  increafed  the  army  of  Darius  far 
beyond  any  proportion  of  force  which  he  had  hitherto  collected. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  having  received  confiderable  reinforcements  Alexander 
from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  purfued  his  journey  eaftward  M^k*"  * 

Olymp. 


cxii.    2. 


fon  •    but  not  being   fufficiently  acquainted  tions  of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  re-     ^    q    ' 

with  the  Greek  tongue,  he  faid,  xai  Jm?,  fon  volt,  they  appointed,  not  fenators,   but  men 

of  [upiter.     On  this  wretched  blunder  were  of  the  equeftrian  order,  to  be  proconfuls   of 

founded  Alexander's  pretenfions  to  divinity.  Egypt.    Arrian,  p.  55. 

Plut.  ibid.  &  Zonar.  Annal.  i.  p.  134.    The         33  In  this,  Arrian  and  Curtius  sgree.    The 

fi&ions  of  Curtius  are  inconfiftent  with  Ar-  letters   between   Alexander   and   Darius   are 

rian,  and  with  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  n65.  differently  expreffed  by  thefe  writers.   In  both 

3+  Arrian  obferves,   that  the  Romans  feem  their  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconfiltent 

to  have  imitated  the  jealoufy  of  Alexander  with  each  other,  there  are  internal  marks  of 

refpefting  Egypt.     Senfible  of  the  tempta-  falfehood, 

from 
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Their  num- 
bers. 


from  Phoenicia,  patted  the  Euphrates  at  Thapfacus  36,  boldly  ftem- 
med  the  rapid  ftream  of  the  Tigris,  and  haftened  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  Aflyria.  Darius  had  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks  of  the 
Bumadus,  near  the  obfcure  village  of  Gaugamela ;  but  the  famous 
battle,  which  finally  decided  the  empire  of  the  Eaft,  derived  its 
name  from  Arbela,  a  town  in  the  fame  province,  fixty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former,  better  known,  and  of  eafier  pronunciation". 

The  fourth  day  after  paffing  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  informed 
by  his  fcouts,  that  they  had  feen  fome  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horfe, 
but  could  not  difcover  their  numbers.  Upon  this  intelligence  he 
marched  forward  in  order  of  battle ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  was  met  by  other  fcouts,  who  having  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  country,  or  examined  with  greater  accuracy,  acquainted 
him  that  the  hoftile  cavalry  fcarcely  exceeded  a  thoufand.  This 
news  made  him  alter  his  meafures.  The  heavy-armed  troops  were 
commanded  to  flacken  their  pace.  At  the  head  of  the  royal  cohort, 
the  Poeonians,  and  auxiliaries,  Alexander  advanced  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  feveral  of  the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands.  Thefe  prifoners 
gave  him  very  alarming  accounts  of  the  ftrength  of  Darius,  who  was 
encamped  within  a  few  hours  march.  Some  made  it  amount  to 
a  million  of  foot,  forty  thoufand  horfe,  two  hundred  armed  chariots, 
and  fifteen  elephants  from  the  eafiern  banks  of  the  Indus 38.  Others 
exaggerated  (if  indeed  it  was  an  exaggeration)  with  more  method 
and  probability,  reducing  the  infantry  to  fix  hundred  thoufand,  and 
raifing  the  cavalry  to  an  hundred  and  forty-five  thoufand  39.  But 
all  agreed  that  the  prefent  army  was  greatly  more  numerous,  and 


36  Darius  had  entrufted  the  defence  of  the     could  fcarcely  have  appeared  valid  to  any  but 


pafs  to  Mazacus,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of    a  Greek.    Vid.  Arrian,  p.  131. 
which  two  thoufand  were  Greeks.     But  on         3S  Arrian,  p.  57. 
the  firft  intelligence  of  Alexander's  approach, 
Mazacus  abandoned  his  poll,  and  drew  off 
his  forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 
37  This  reafon,  which  is  given  by  Arrian, 


39  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  xii.  xiii.  Edit.  Genev. 
The  numbers  are  different  in  the  other  edi- 
tions. 


compofed 
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compofed  of  more  warlike  nations,  than  that  which  had  fought  at    CHAP. 

*■  XXXV  111. 

Iffus40.  ' ' 

Alexander  received  this  information  without  teftifying  the  fmalleft  Examines 

the  field  of 

furprife.  Having  commanded  a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days,  to  battle. 
give  his  men  reft  and  refrefhment.  His  camp  being  fortified  by  a 
good  intrenchment,  he  left  in  it  the  fick  and  infirm,  together  with 
all  the  baggage  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared 
to  march  againft  the  enemy,  with  the  effective  part  of  his  army, 
which  was  faid  to  confift  of  forty  thoufand  infantry,  and  feven. 
thoufand  horfe,  unincumbered  with  any  thing  but  their  provifions 
and  armour.  The  march  was  undertaken  at  the  fecond  watch  of  the 
night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining  battle  in  the  morning,  might 
enjoy  the  important  advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  expected  victory.  About  half  way  be- 
tween the  hoftile  camps,  fome  eminences  intercepted  the  view  of 
either  army.  Having  afcended  the  rifing  ground,  Alexander  firft 
beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more 
fkilfully  marfhalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  Their  appear- 
ance, at  leaft,  immediately  determined  him  to  change  his  firft  refolu- 
tion.  He  again  commanded  a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
different  meafures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the  fingle  opinion 
of  Parmenio,  who  advifed  that  the  foot  mould  remain  ftationary, 
until  a  detachment  of  horfe  had  explored  the  field  of  battle4',  and 
carefully  examined  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy.  Alexander,  whofe 
conduct  was  equalled  by  his  courage,  and  both  furpafled  by  his  acti- 
vity, performed  thofe  important  duties  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  horfe,  and  royal  c6*hort.  Having  returned  with  unexampled 
celerity,  he  again  affembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged  them  by  a 
fhort  fpeech.  Their  ardour  correfponded  with  his  own  ;  and  the  fol- 

*°  Arrian  &  Curtius,  loc.  citat.  Juftin,  4I  T»»  fc«f<*»  !r<wr*»  ha  ro  tpyit  iaia-Qzi  iy.t>.}.i.. 
1.  xi.  c.  xii.  Diodorus,  1,  xvii.  c.  xxxix.  &  "  The  whole  fcene  of  the  future  attion." 
liii.  Orafius,  1.  iii.  c,  xvii.  Plut.  in  Alexand.     Arrian,  p.  58, 

diei 
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XXXV  1 IX* 

v- — «— -/    ment  *\ 

Difpofition  Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's  approach,  kept  his  men 

prepared  for  action.  Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract:  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines,  each  of 
which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to  the  Perfian  cuftom,  the 
king  occupied  the  centre  of  the  firft  line,  furrounded  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  his 
horfe  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand  chofen  men. 
Thefe  fplendid  troops,  who  feemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle, 
were  flanked,  on  either  fide,  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  other 
warlike  battalions,  carefully  feleded  from  the  whole  army.  The 
right  wing  confifted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and 
Sacas ;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Badrians,  Perfians,  and 
Cardufians.  The  various  nations  compofing  this  immenfe  hoft  were 
differently  armed,  with  fwords,  fpears,  clubs,  and  hatchets  ;  while 
the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divifion  were  promifcuoufly  blended, 
rather  from  the  refult  of  accident,  than  by  the  diredion  of  defign. 
The  armed  chariots  fronted  the  firft  line,  whofe  centre  was  farther 
defended  by  the  elephants.  Chofen  fquadrons  of  Scythian,  Badrian, 
and  Cappadocian  cavalry  advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to 
bring  on  the  adion,  or  after  it  began,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear. 

who  remain         The  unexpeded  approach  of  Alexander  within  fight  of  his  tents, 

der'arms."  "  prevented  Darius  from  fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  ;  and, 
as  he  dreaded  a  nodurnal  aflault,  from  enemies  who  often  veiled 

*r  AswrvMToisiffSai  xat  enu.i:a.ma§M  DuUvat  ™  fay,  that  Parmenio  exhorted  Alexander  to  at- 

ot!*to».  "  He  commanded  his  army  to  fup  and  tack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  to  which  the 

reft."    Arrian,  p.  58.     This  does  not  well  king  anfwered,  that  he  difdained  **.*4"*<  t»» 

agree  with  what  is  faid,  P.-57.  8o\-»  uX\o  Sri  f«i  n*w,  "  to  fteal  the  viftory :"  an  anAver  worthy 

lnho.  (p-facri,  '*  That  the  foldiers  carried  no-  of  his  magnanimity  and  his  prudence;  fince 

thing  but  their  armour."    I  have  therefore  the  day  and  the  light  were  more  favourable 

fupplied  the  word  "  provifions."     Both  Ar-  to  the  full  exertion  and  difplay  of  his  fuperior 

rian  (loc.  citat.),  and  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  Ml  and  courage. 

their 
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their  defigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded   his  men  to  remain  all     v^y^" 
night  under  arms.     This  unufual  meafure,  the  gloomy  filence,  the    1-  ■■„-—' 
long  and  anxious  expectation,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  a  reftlefs 
night,  difcouraged  the  whole  army,  but  infpired  double  terror  into 
thofe  who  had  witnelTed  the  miferable  difafters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus  and  the  Iflus. 

At  day-break,  Alexander  difpofed  his  troops  in  a  manner  fug-  Alexander's 
gefted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.  His  battle; 
main  body  confifted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each  amounting 
to  above  fixteen  thoufand  men.  Of  thefe,  the  greater  part  formed 
into  one  line  ;  behind  which,  he  placed  the  heavy-armed  men,  rein- 
forced by  his  targeteers,  with  orders,  that  when  the  out-fpreading 
wings  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft 
line,  the  fecond  mould  immediately  wheel  to  receive  them  *\  The 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings,  that  while 
one  part  refitted  the  fhock  of  the  Perfians  in  front,  another,  by  only 
facino-  to  the  right  or  left,  might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers 
and  darters  were  ported  at  proper  intervals,  as  affording  the  bell:  de- 
fence againft  the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexander  well  knew) 
muft  immediately  become  ufelefs,  whenever  their  conductors  or  horfes 
were  wounded. 

Having  thus  arranged  the   feveral  parts,  Alexander  with  equal  and  ™ode  of 

sttack* 

judgment  led  the  whole  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy's 
left ;  a  manoeuvre  which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid  con- 
tending at  once  with  fuperior  numbers.  When  his  advanced  bat- 
talions, notvvithftanding  their  nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  flill  ftretched 
towards  the  right,  Darius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till,  fearing  that 
by  continuing  this  movement  his  men  fhould  be  drawn  gradually 
off  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance, 
and  prevent  the  further  extenfion  of  the  hoftile  line.    Alexander  im- 

*3  ETj-ETafs  &    xa>  hvnmt  t«|i»  iLc  aim  vw    \-xyl  af*pirc//.o?  is  explained  by  ./Elian,  as  de- 
Qahayy*  af^iropw  Arrian,  p.  60.     The  pa-     fcribed  in  the  text. 

Vol.  II.  4  K  mediately 
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mediately  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them.  An  equeftnan 
combat  enfued,  in  which  both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Bar- 
barians finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then  ifiued  forth  with 
impetuous  violence  ;  but  their  appearance  only  was  formidable  • 
for  the  precautions  taken  by  Alexander,  rendered  their  affault 
harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body,  but  with  fo  little  or- 
der, that  the  horfe,  mixed  with  the  infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a 
vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to 
fupply.  Alexander  feized  the  decifive  moment,  and  penetrated  into 
the  void  with  a  wedge  of  fquadrons.  He  was  followed  by  the 
neareft  fe&ions  of  the  phalanx,  who  rufhed  forward  with  loud 
ihouts,  as  if  they  had  already  purfued  the  enemy.  In  this  part  of 
the  field,  the  vi&ory  was  not  long  doubtful ;  after  a  feeble  refinance, 
the  Barbarians  gave  way  ;  and  the  pufillanimous  Darius  was  foremofl 
in  the  flight44. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The  more  remote  divi- 
fions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing, 
commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately  fol- 
lowed Alexander.  A  vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian 
line,  through  which  fome  fquadrons  of  Perfian  and  Indian  horfe  pe- 
netrated with  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the  hoftile  camp 4S.     It  was 

then 


**  TLtpvyt  iv  tok  ff^wrois  aicr^fuc.  "  He  fled 
ftiamefully  among  the  foremoft."  Arrian, 
p.  69. 

45  The  words  of  Arrian  are,  AXK  imrriaat- 
m  Tr,»  <pz*a.yyz  (viz.  the  feftions  on  the  left), 

fcywvt&Tc,  ore  to  EUiij'UfAO?  TroKcKrOai  yyysXXsro*  Kai 
ruuTri  7rapa.f>%a.yiwriq  uvrois  rw;  ra.tjsui$,  xa.ro  To 
iis^M,  atwiratuji  rut  T=  Itiuit  tik$,  xat  T»);  Titfcri- 
*»?  irnre,   a  5  im  re  oxivotpepa.  rut  Metxiootui,  &C. 

The  learned  Guifchardt's  commentary  is  in- 
genious, but  fcarcely  warranted  by  the  text. 
"  Les  feclions  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange 
ayant  donne  en  meme  temps  que  les  Pel- 
talles,    les  autres  fe&ions,    qui  etoient  par 


I'oblique  plus  on  moins  en  arriere,  tacherent 
aufli  de  marcher  en  avant,  &  de  charger  l'en- 
nemi.  Mais  les  troupes  de  la  droite  des 
Perfes,  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  centre,  fe 
preflerent  toutes  vers  cet  endroit  de  la  ligne, 
en  fe  pouffant  mutuellement,  &  lafouleem- 
baraffa  tellement  les  foldats  de  la  phalange, 
qu'il  Ieur  fut  alors  impartible  de  s'avancer. 
Sur  ces  entrefaites,  Alexandre,  pour  fe  fairs 
jour,  fe  jetta  fur  les  derrieres  de  ces  ennemis. 
En  meme  temps  la  nouvelle  de  la  fuite  de  Da- 
rius, &dela  deroute  de  toute  fa  gauche  s'etant 
repandue,  la  confirmation  devint  generate. 
L'effet  en  fut  lingulier  j  les  Perfes  fe  voyant 

coupes, 
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then  that  Alexander  derived  fignal  and  well-earned  advantages  from 
his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops  and  tar- 
geteers,  which  he  had  fkilfully  ported  behind  the  phalanx,  fpeedily 
faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid  ftep,  and  attacked  the  Barba- 
rian cavalry,  already  entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy, 
thus  furpriled,  were  deftroyed,  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile,  the 
danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from  the  purfuit  of  Da- 
rius. In  advancing  againfl:  the  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by  the 
Parthian,  Indian,  and  Perfian  horfe,  who  maintained  a  (harp  con- 
flict. Sixty  of  the  Companions  fell  ;  Hepha?ftion,  Ccenus,  and  Me- 
nidas  were  wounded.  Having  at  length  diffipated  this  cloud  of  ca- 
valry, Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that  wing.  But  the 
bufinefs  was  already  done,  chiefly  by  the  Theflalian  horfe  ;  and  no- 
thing remained  for  Alexander,  but  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  and  to 
render  the  victory  as  deciiive  as  poflible  4\ 

coupes,  dans  leur  retraite,  par  les  efcadrons  difference,  by  obferving  the  immenfe  difpro- 

d'Alexandre,  qu'ils  avoient  ados,  chercherent  portion,  in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  be- 

a  fe  fauver,  meme  a  travels  la  phalange.    lis  tween  the  military  hiftorians  of  modern  Eu- 

fe  jetterent  a  corps  perdu  fur  elle.     Quoique  rope,  and  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome.     But 

de   vingt  quatre  de  hauteur,  elle  nc  put  re-  the  difficulty  will  be  better  folved,  by  reflett- 

fifter  au  poids  de   cette  maffe.     Sa  gauche  ing  on  the  changes  introduced  into  the  art  ot 

etant  alors.plus  chargee   que  fa  droite,  les  war  by  the  change  of  arms ;  which,  in  mili- 

feftions,   de  celle-ci  poufferent  en  avant,  &  tary  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 

n'obferverent  pas   que,  depuis    la   troifieme  wholeturns.   1.  From  the  nature  of  fire-arms, 

feftion,  la  gauche  reftoit  en  arriere.  II  en  re-  modern  battles  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  con- 

fulta  que  la  phalange  fe  fepara,  que  fa  droite  fufion.  2.  From  the  famecaufe,  modern  armies 

s'avanca    a    la   pourfuite   de    l'ennemi,     &  occupy  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground,  and 


CHAP. 
XXX  VI II. 


que  des  corps  nombreux  de  cavalerie  &  d'in- 
fanterie,  qui  avoient  ete  au  centre  Perfan, 
entrerent  tout-a-couppar  Iacrevaffe,&  pouffe- 
rent jufques  derriere  la  ligne  des  Macedo- 
diens."      See  Memoires  Militaires,    c.  xv. 

p.   2ZI. 

4*  Soldiers,  better  acquainted  with  the 
practice  than  with  the  theory  of  their  art, 
have  often  teftified  a  juft  furprife,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  fhould  be  defcribed 


begin  to  aft  at  much  greater  diftances ; 
which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  obfeive  and 
afcertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  immenfe 
train  of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required 
in  the  practice  of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain 
immobility  to  our  armies,  which  renders  it 
impoffible  to  perform,  without  great  danger, 
thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  enemy, 
which  fo  often  decided  the  battles  of  the  an- 
cients.   With  us,  almoft  every  thing  depends 


with  an  order,  perfpicuity,  and  circumftan-  on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter 
tial  minutenefs,  which  are  not  to  be  found  requiring  great  military  genius,  but  not  ad- 
in  the  military  writers  of  modern  times,  mining  the  embellilhments  of  hillorical  de- 
Scholars  have  endeavoured  to  explain   this  fcription. 

4  K.  2  According 
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According  to  the  leaft  extravagant  accounts,  with  the  lofs  of 
five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  forty  thoufand  of  the  Barbarians*7, 
who  never  thenceforth  afTembled  in  fufficient  numbers  to  difpute  his 
dominion  in  the  Eaft.  The  invaluable  provinces  of  Babylonia, 
Sufiana,  and  Perfis,  with  their  relpective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sufa, 
and  Perfepolis48,  formed  the  prize  of  his  fkill  and  valour.  Alexander 
had  not  yet  attained  the  fummit  of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  his  renown49.  The  burning  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Perfepolis s0,  to  retaliate  the  ravages  of  Xerxes  in  Greece, 


47  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  extraordinary  difproportion  be- 
tween the  numbers  flain  on  the  fide  of  the 
viftors  and  of  the  vanquifhed,  neceflarily 
refulted  from  the  nature  of  their  arms. 
Their  principal  weapons  being  not  miifile, 
but  manual,  armies  could  not  begin  to  aft 
till  they  had  approached  fo  nearly  to  each 
other,  that  the  conquered  found  themfelves 
cut  off  from  all  poffibility  of  retreat.  In 
modern  times,  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  (which 
often  renders  the  aftion  itfelf  more  bloody) 
furnilhes  the  defeated  party  with  various 
means  of  retreating  with  confiderable  fafety. 
The  fphere  of  military  aftion  is  fo  widely 
extended  in  modern  times,  that  before  the 
viftors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  fepa- 
rates  them  from  the  vanquifhed,  the  latter 
may  fall  back,  and  proceed  with  little  lofs  be- 
yond their  reach  ;  and  fhould  any  village, 
hedge,  ravine,  &c.  be  found  in  their  way, 
may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  purfuers. 
Upon  thefe  confiderations,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  may  be  faid  to  have  faved  the 
effufion  of  human  blood.  Equeftrian  en- 
gagements (fince  the  principles  on  which 
cavalry  aft  remain  nearly  the  fame  in  every 
age)  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  fimilar  circum- 
ilances  to  thofe  which  appear  fo  extraordi- 
nary in  the  battles  of  antiquity. 

*s  The  gold  and  filver  found  in  thofe 
cities  amounted  to  thirty  millions  llerling ; 
the  jewels  and  other  precious  fpoil,  belonging 
40  Darius,   fufRced,   according  to  Pluiarch, 


to  load  twenty  thoufand  mules,  and  five 
thoufand  camels.     Plut.  in  Alexand. 

*9  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of 
Alexander's  aftions,  as  will  appear  in  the 
text,  deferve  the  higheft  praife  ;  but,  before 
that  period,  few  of  them  can  be  juftly 
blamed. 

:°  Arrian,  1.  iii.  p.  66.  Plut.  in  Alexand. 
&  Strabo,  I.  xv.  p.  502,  agree  with  Arrian  in 
confining  the  conflagration  to  the  palace. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  only  a  part  of  that 
edifice  was  confumed.  Diodorus  fays  in- 
accurately,   0    7TE£l    HI    £*<71>ISIS«    T07T0C,     "    the 

place  around  the  palace;"  and  Curtius,  1.  v. 
c.  vii.  with  his  ufual  extravagance,  burns 
the  whole  city  of  Perfepolis  fo  completely, 
that  not  a  veftige  of  it  remained.  The 
learned  author  of  the  Examen  Critique  des 
Hiftoriens  d'Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to  prove 
that  Perfepolis  exifted  under  the  fucce/Tors 
of  Alexander,  and  continued  to  exiit  till  the 
firlt  ages  of  Mahometanifm,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  Perfepolis,  having  violated  their 
treaty  with  the  Muflulmen,  were  butchered 
without  mercy,  and  their  city  totally  demo- 
lifhed.  See  Examen  Critique,  p.  125,  & 
feqq.  Mr.  D'Hankerville,  however,  alleges 
reafons  for  believing  that  there  were  two 
cities  called  Perfepolis  by  the  Greeks,  fituate 
at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  each  other, 
one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and 
the  other  detlroyed  by  the  Muflulmen.  See 
his  Supplement  to  his  Recherches  fur  les 
Arts,  &c.  de  la  Grece. 

afforded 
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afforded   the   firft  indication  of  his  being  overcome  by   too   much  xxxvm' 

prosperity.     To  fpeak  the  mofl  favourably  of  this  tranfaclion,   an  1 „ — -> 

undiftinguiihing  reientment  made  him  forget  that  he  defboyed  his 
own  palace,  not  that  of  his  adverfary. 

The  fettlement  of  his  important  and  extenfive  conquefts,  and  the  Meafuresof 

Darius. 

reduction  of  the  warlike  Uxii,  thofe  independent  mountaineers, 
who,  inhabiting  the  weftern  frontier  of  Perfia,  had  ever  defied  the 
Perfian  power,  reftrained  Alexander  from  urging  the  purfuit  of 
Darius.  After  his  defeat,  that  unfortunate  prince  efcaped  by  a  pre- 
cipitate and  obfcure5'  flight  acrofs  the  Armenian  mountains  into 
Media.  Being  gradually  joined  by  the  fcattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  amounting  to  feveral  thoufand  Barbarians,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Greek  mercenaries,  he  purpofed  to  eftablifh  his  court  in  Media* 
fhould  Alexander  remain  at  Sufa  or  Babylon51;  but  in  cafe  he  were 
ftill  purfucd  by  the  conqueror,  his  refolution  was  to  proceed  eaft- 
ward,  through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valuable  province  of 
Baclria,  laying  wafte  the  intermediate  country,  that  he  might  thus 
interpofe  a  defert  between  hirnfelf  and  the  Macedonians.  In  this 
defign,  he  difpatched  to  the  Cafpian  Gates  the  waggons  conveying 
his  women,  and  fuch  inftruments  of  convenience  or  luxury  as  ftill 
foftened  his  misfortunes ;  and  remained  in  perfon  at  Ecbatana  with 
his  army.  Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe  meafures,  haftened 
into  Media.  In  his  way  he  fubdued  the  Pafitacse ;  and  having 
reached  within  three  days  march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met  by 

51   Arrian    obferves,    that  Darius    fliewed  c.   i.    are    too  abfurd    to    merit    refutation, 
trreat  judgment  in  his  flight,  having  left  the         51  The  foundation  of  this  hope  was,  that 

populous  and  well-frequented  roads  leading  a  revolt  might  break  out  in  the  Macedonian 

to  Sufa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  juftly  army;    fince  the   more  and   the  richer  pro- 

fufpefled  that  Alexander  would   march  his  vinces  Alexander   acquired,    his   lieutenants 

army,    and    directing    his    courfe    over    the  would  have  the  greater  temptation  to  afpirc 

Armenian  mountains  into  Media.     Arrian,  at  independence.      Subsequent    events    will 

p.  63.      Diodorus,   1.  xvii.    p.   538,   agrees  juilify  the  reafonable  expectation  of  Darius, 

with  Arrian.     The  errors  of  Curtius,   1.  v.  which  was  on  this  occafion  difappointed. 

Bifthanes,.. 
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JDariusj 


xxxviu  Bifthanes,  the  fon  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predeceflbr 5S.  This  prince 
informed  him,  that  Darius  had  fled  from  thence  five  day3  before, 
attended  by  three  thoufand  horfemen,  and  fix  thoufand  foot. 

Animated  by  this  intelligence,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Ecbatana, 
in  which  place  he  left  his  treafures,  and  polled  a  ftrong  garrifon. 
In  this  city  he  likewife  difmiffed  the  Theflalian  cavalry,  and  feveral 
auxiliary  fquadrons ;   paying  them,  befides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity 
of  two  thoufand  talents.     Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accompa- 
nying his  ftandard  to  the  joy  of  reviiiting  their  refpective  countries, 
were  allowed  again  to  enlift ;  a  permiflion  which  many  embraced. 
A  ftrong   detachment   under  Parmenio   was   fent    into   Hyrcania ; 
Csenus,  who  had  been  left  fick  at  Sufa,  was  commanded  to  march 
with  all  convenient  fpeed  into  Parthia ;  while  the  king,  with  a  well- 
appointed  army,  advanced  with  incredible  expedition s+  in  purfuit  of 
Darius.     Having  paffed  the  Cafpian  Straits,  he  was  met  by  Ba- 
giftanes,  a   Babylonian   of  diftinction,   who   acquainted   him   that 
Beffus,  governor  of  Battria,  in  conjunction  with  Nabarzanes,  an 
officer  in  Darius's  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes,  fatrap  of  the  barbarous 
Drangae  and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  afide  all  refpect  for  a  prince  who 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear.     Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander 
declared  expedition   to   be   more    neceflary    than    ever.      Having, 
therefore,  left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  baggage  under  the  com- 
mand of  Craterus,  he  haftened  forward  with  a  few  felect  bands,  en- 
cumbered only  with  their  arms,  and  two  days  provifions.     In  that 
fpace  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from  which  Bagiftanes  had  de- 
ferted  ;  and  finding  fome  parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Da- 
rius being  feized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried  prifoner  in  his  cha- 

53  Arrian,  p.  66,  fpeaks  as  if  Ochus  had  s*  His  marches  were  thirty-eight  and  forty 

been  Darius's    immediate    predeceflbr,    ne-  miles  a  day;  fometimes  more.     Xenophon's 

glefting  the  ftiort  reign  of  Arfes  the  fon  of  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Arrian's  expedition 

Ochus,  who  was  poifoned  foon  after  his  fa-  of  Alexander,  mutually  illufb-ate   and  con- 

ther  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas.    Diodor.  xvii.  5.  firm  each  other, 
.dElian.  Var.  Hill,  vi,  8. 

riot; 
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riot ;  that  BefTus,  in  whofe  province  this  treafon  had  been  committed.    CHAP. 

.  XXXVIII. 

had  aflumed  the  imperial  honours  ;  that  all  the  Barbarians  ( Artabazus    v_r-.-  _/ 

only  and  his  fons  excepted)  already  acknowledged  the  ufurper;  that 
the  Greek  mercenaries  preferved  their  fidelity  inviolate;  but  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  prevent  the  flagitious  fcenes  that  were  trans- 
acting, had  quitted  the  public  road,  and  retired  to  the  mountains,. 
disdaining  no!  only  to  participate  in  the  defigns,  but  even  to  fhare  the 
fame  camp  with  the  traitors.  Alexander  farther  learned,  that  fhould 
he  purfue  BefTus  and  his  affbeiates,  it  was  their  intention  to  make 
peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Darius ;  but  fhould  he  ceafe  from 
the  purfuit,  that  they  had  determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  divide 
the  eaftern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Having  received  this  information,  Alexander  marched  all  night,  and  who  is  trea- 
next  day  till  noon,  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  but  without  overtaking  the  LinT  * 
enemy.      He   therefore   difmounted    five   hundred    of  his   cavalry,  °!>'mP- 
placed  the  braveft  of  his  foot,  completely  armed,  on  horfeback  ;  and  A-  c-  33°» 
commanding  Attalus  and  Nicanor  to  purfue  the  great  road  which 
BefTus  had  followed,  advanced  in  perlbn  with  his  chofen  band  by  a 
nearer  way,  which  was  almoft  defert,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  water. 
The  natives  of  the  country  were  his  guides.     From   the   clofe  of 
evening  till  day-break  he  had  rode  near  fifty  miles,  when  he  firft 
difcovered  the  enemy  flying  in  diforder,  and  unarmed.     Probably  to 
facilitate    their    own    efcape,    Satibarzanes    and    Barzaentes    ftabbed 
Darius,  and  then  rode  away  with  BefTus,  accompanied  by  fix  hun- 
dred horfe.     Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of  Alexander,    the  un- 
happy Darius  expired  before  the  conqueror  beheld  him  S5.      Darius 
was  the  laft  king  of  the  houfe  of  Hyftafpes,  and  the  tenth  in  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus.     That  he  was  neither  brave  nor 

!s  Such  is  the  fimple  narration  of  Arrian.  "  He  was   chained,"  fays   Curtius,   "  with 

The  fiftions  related  by  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  golden  fetters;  but  laid  in  a  dirty  cart,  co, 

&  Curtius,  I.  v.  c.  xii.  &  Juftin.  1.  xi.  c.  xv.  vered  with  raw  hides."  '    His   harangue  in 

are  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  and  all  of  praife  of  Alexander   would   be  moral   and 

them  betray  the  defire  to  contrail  the  exalta-  affe&ing,  were  it  net  totally  improbable, 
lion  and  deprefiion  of  the  fortune  of  Darius. 

1  prudent, 
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Alexander 
purfues  the 
murderers 
of  Darius. 


xxxvui.'  Prudenr>  his  conduct  fufficiently  evinces;  but  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented  him  (had  he  been 
otherwife  inclined)  from  imitating  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  too 
many  of  his  predeceflbrs sS. 

In  this  important  ftage  of  his  fortune,  Alexander  difplayed  ten- 
der fympathy  with  afHi&ion,  warm  efteem  of  fidelity,  and  juft 
hatred  of  treafon.  He  gave  orders  that  the  body  of  Darius  fhould 
be  tranfported  to  Perfia,  and  interred  in  the  royal  maufoleum.  The 
children  of  the  deceafed  prince  were  uniformly  treated  with  thofe 
diftindtions  which  belonged  to  their  birth  ;  and  Barcine's?  his  eldeft 
daughter,  was  finally  efpoufed  by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  were  admitted  into  the  Macedonian  fervice,  and  the 
honourable  reception  of  Artabazus  and  his  fons,  well  became  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prince,  who  could  difcern  and  reward  the  merit  of  his  ene- 
mies. Alexander  then  purfued  the  murderers  of  Darius  through  the  in- 
hofpitable  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Zarangasi,  and  in  two  days  ac- 
complished a  journey  of  fix  hundred  furlongs.  Having  received  the 
fubmiffion  of  Aornos53  and  Badtra,  he  palled  the  deep  and  rapid 
Oxus,  and  learned,  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  this  river,  that  Beffus 
who  had  betrayed  his  m after,  had  been  betrayed  in  his  turn  by 
Spitamenes.  The  former  was  furprifed  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
treated  with  a  barbarity !9  better  merited  by  his  own  crimes,  than 
becoming  the  character  of  Alexander. 
TheBaftrian  Spitamenes  fucceeded  to  his  ambition  and  danger.  In  purfuit  of 
w"r.  C  this  daring  rebel,  the  refentment  of  Alexander  hurried  him  through 

Olymp. 


cxn.  4. 
cxiii.  1. 
A.  C.  328, 

329- 


56  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  obferva- 
tion,  which  proves  the  futility  of  the  Oriental 
traditions  reprefenting  Darius  as  a  moniterof 
tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D'Herbelot.  Bibl. 
Orientale,  art.  Darab.  p.  285.  Should  the 
fafhionable  fcepticifm  of  the  times  hefitate 
between  thefe  authorities,  the  reader  has  only 
to  afk,  what  Oriental  hiftorian  has  related  the 
traniactions  of  Darius  with  the  fulncfs  and 
accuracy  fo  confpicuous  in  Arrian? 


57  Called  by  fome  writers  Statira. 

5S  We  (hall  meet  with  another  place  of 
this  name,  between  the  Suaftus  and  tie 
Indus. 

S9  He  was  (tripped  naked,  whipped,  Shame- 
fully mutilated,  &c.  Arrian  arraigns  thofe 
cruelties,  as  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter: but  he  warmly  approves  the  punch- 
ing of  BciTus,  and  the  other  murderers  of 
Darius. 

the 
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the  vafl  but  undefcribed so  provinces  of  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiann,  and  xxxvill* 
other  lefs  confiderable  divifions  of  the  fouthern  region  of  Tartary. 
The  more  northern  and  independent  tribes  of  that  immenfe  country, 
whofe  paftoral  life  formed  an  admirable  preparation  for  war,  ven- 
tured to  take  arms  againft  a  conqueror  who  hovered  on  the  frontier 
of  their  plains,  and  whofe  camp  tempted  them  with  the  profpecT:  of  a 
rich  plunder.  The  policy  of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and 
animated  their  hopes.  Thefe  rude  nations,  and  this  obfcure  leader, 
proved  the  molt  dangerous  enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever 
had  to  contend.  Sometimes  they  faced  him  in  the  field,  and  after 
obftinately  refilling,  retreated  fkilfully.  Though  never  vanquilhed, 
Alexander  obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The  Scythians, 
on  feveral  occafions,  furprifed  his  advanced  parties,  and  interrupted 
his  convoys.  The  abruptnefs  of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by 
the  quicknefs  of  their  retreat  ;  their  numbers,  their  courage,  and 
their  flratagems,  all  rendered  them  formidable6'.  But  the  enlightened 
intrepidity,  and  inimitable  difcipline  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
finally  prevailed  over  Barbarian  craft,  and  defultory  fury.  Not 
contented  with  repelling  his  enemies,  Alexander  croffed  the  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  the  Scythians 6*  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river. 
This  victory  was  fufHcient  for  his  renown  ;  and  the  exigency  of  his 

affairs  foon  recalled  him  from  an  inhofpitable  defert. 

The 

eo  The  erroneous   geography   of  the  an-  Curtius,   1.  vii.   c.  vii.     Alexander   was   not 

cients  is  laborioufly  compared  with  fubfequent  prefent  in  either  of  thefe  engagements ;  but 

difcoveries,  in  the  learned  work  entitled,  Ex-  in    a    third   battle,   related   by    Arrian,    the 

amen   des   Anciens  Hiftoriens  d'Alexandre;  Macedonians   were   at    firft    repelled,    many 

and  may  be  feen   at   one  glance,   by  com-  of  them  wounded,  and  the  king  llruck, with 

paring  the  maps,  ufually  prefixed  to  Quintus  an  arrow,   which   broke  the   fibula,  or  lelfer 

Curtius,  with  the  admirable  maps  of  Dan-  bone  of  his  leg.     The  Macedonians,  how- 

ville.  ever,  rallied,  and  totally  defeated  the  enemy. 

61  In  one  aftion,  Arrian  tells  us,  that  only  Arrian,  1.  iii.  fub  fin. 

forty  Macedonian  horfemen,  and  three  hun-  6i  Before  Alexander  palTed  the  Jaxartes, 

dred  foot,  efcaped.    Arrian,   1.  iv.     Curtius  he  received  an    embaffy  \     bably  from  the 

mentions  another,  after  which  it  was  made  Abian  Scythians.    Their  oratior,,  omitted  by 

death  to  divulge  the  number  of  the  llain.  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preferved  h.  Curtius, 

Vol.  II.                                                   4L  J- vii. 
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C  H  A  .P. 

xxxviir. 

Alexander 
finally  re- 
duces the 
provinces 
Between  the 
Cafpian  and 
the  Jaxartes. 
Olymp. 
cxiii.   z. 
A.  C.  327. 


Siege  of  the 
Sogdian 
fortrefs ; 
Olymp. 
cxiii.  2. 
A.  C  327. 


.  The  provinces  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Jaxartes  twice  re- 
belled, and  twice  were  reduced  to  fubraifljoa,  The  Barbarians 
fighting  fingly  were  fucceffively  fubdued  ;  their  braved  troops  were 
gradually  intermixed  in  the  Macedonian  ranks;  and  Alexander, 
.thus  continually  reinforced  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to  over- 
awe thofe  extenfive  countries,  by  dividing  Ids  army  into  five  formid- 
able brigades,  commanded  by  Hephseftion,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas  Ca> 
nus  %  and  himfelf.  Near  Gaba?,  a  fortrefs  of  Sogdiana,  Genus 
attacked  and  defeated  Spitamenes.  The  Sogdians  and  Bactrians  de- 
ferted  their  unfortunate  general,  and  furrendered  their  arms  to  the 
conqueror.  The  MaiTageta?  and  other  Scythians,  having  plundered 
the  camp  of  their  allies,  fled  with  Spitamenes  to  the  defert ;  but 
being  apprifed,  that  the  Macedonians  prepared  to  purfue  them,  they 
flew  this  adive  and  daring  chief,  whofe  courage  deferved  a  better 
fate ;  and,  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  fent  bis  head  to 
the  conqueror. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  fhe  enemy  feebly  refitted  Alexander 
in  the  open  country ;    but  in  the  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Paraeta- 


1.  vii.  c.  viii.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  "bold 
elevated  ftyle,  in  which  thefe  Barbarians  dif- 
play  their  own  advantages,  and  defcribe 
the  deftrudive  ambition  of  the  invader.  In 
both  refpeds,  it  agrees  with  the  admirable 
harangue  of  the  Caledonian  chieftain  Gal- 
gacus,  in  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola.  But 
the  glowing  fentiments  of  thofe  independent 
and  high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by 
the  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  weakened  by  the 
diftufivenefs  of  Curtius.  Both  orations  abound 
iu  metaphors.  "  Great  trees,"  fay  the  Scy- 
thians to  Alexander,  "require  long  time  to 
grow:  the  labour  of  a  few  hours  levels  them 
with  the  ground.  Take  care,  left,  in  climb- 
ing to  the  top,  you  Ihould  fall  with  the 
branches  which  you  have  feized.  Grafp  For- 
tune with  both  your  hands;  fhe  is  flippery, 
and  cannot  be  confined.  Our  countrymen 
defcribe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only, 
aod  wings.      Thofe  to  whom  fae  lb-etches 


out  her  hand,  fhe  allows  not  to  touch  her 
wings.  Rein  your  profperity,  that  you  may 
moreeafily  manage  it.  Our  poverty  will  be 
fwifter  than  your  army  loaded  with  fpoil. 
We  range  the  plain  and  the  foreft;  we  dif- 
dain  to  ferve,  and  defire  not  to  command." 
The  figurative  ftyle  of  the  Scythians  is  fuf- 
ficiently  confonant  to  the  manners  of  bar- 
barous nations.  See  Principii  di  Scienza 
nuova,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  &  feqq.  Sec  likewife 
Chapters  fifth  ar.d  fixth  of  the  prefent 
Hiftory.  Le  Clerc,  therefore,  /peaks  with 
equal  ignorance  and  feverity,  when,  in  ar- 
raigning the  fidelity  of  Curtius,  he  fays, 
"  Scythi  ipfi,  omnium  literarum  ru'des,  rhe- 
torico  calamiftro  inufti,  in  medium  prodeunt." 
Judic.  Curt.  p.  326. 

03  Artabazus,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Da- 
rius, and  afterwards  the  friend  of  Alexander, 
was  joined  in  the  command  with  C.enus.  Ar- 
rian. 

cene, 
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CHAP. 
XXXVIII. 


came,  two  important  fortrefles,  long  deemed  impregnable,  ftill  bade 
defiance  to  the  invader.  Into  the  former,  Oxyartes,  the  BacTrian,  v...  M  ■  ■* 
who  headed  the  rebellion  (for  fo  the  Macedonians  termed  the  brave 
defence  of  the  BacTrians)  had  placed  his  wife  and  children.  The 
rock  was  fteep,  rugged,  almoft  inacceffible,  and  provided  with  corn 
for  a  long  fiege.  The  deep  fnow,  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  in- 
creafed  the  difficulty  of  aflaulting  it,  and  fupplied  the  garrifon  with 
water.  Alexander  having  fummoned  the  Baftrians  to  furrender,. 
was  afked  in  derifion,  Whether  he  had  furnifhed  himfelf  with 
winged  foldiers  ?  This  infolence  piqued  his  pride  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  with  whatever  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  his  undertaking  might  be  attended.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  confonant  to  his  character.  His  fuccefs  in  arms,  owing  to 
the  relburces  of  his  acTive  and  comprehenfive  mind,  fometimes  en- 
couraged him  to  enterprifes,  neither  juftihed  by  neceffity,  nor  war- 
ranted by  prudence.  Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  inftrument  of 
ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried  to  excel,  he  began  to 
regard  the  means  as  more  valuable  than  the  end,  and  facrificed  the 
lives  of  his  men  to  military  experiments,  alike  hazardous  and  ufe- 
lefs :  Yet,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  found  policy  feems  to  have  di- 
recTed  his  meafures.  Having  determined  foon  to  depart  from  thofe 
provinces,  he  might  judge  it  imprudent  to  leave  an  enemy  behind.: 
it  might  feem  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  feeds  of  future  rebellion  ;  and, 
by  exploits  unexampled  and  almoft  incredible,  to  imprefs  fuch  terror 
of  his  name,  as  would  aftonifh  and  overawe  his  moft  diftant  and  war- 
like dependencies. 

Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdianfortrefs,  and  propofed  a  which  is 
reward  of  twelve  talents6*  to  the  man  who  fhould  firft  mount:  the  top  contrivance 
of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  fituated.    The  fecond  and  third  were  to  cquaIly  ln" 

gcnious  aiKi . 

be  propotionably  rewarded,  and  even  the  laft  of  ten. was  to  be  grati-  darin£- 

**•  Above  £.  2000,  equal  in  value  to  near.£.  20,000  in  th& prefent  age. 

4L  2  fied, 
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C  Hyuht'     ^  w*^  ^e  mm  °^  tnree  nuncn"ed  darks.    The  hopes  of  this  recorn- 

AAA  V  111* 

v— „ — -/  pence,  which,  in  the  conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
was  equally  honourahle  and  lucrative,  ftimulated  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, fo  confpicuous  in  both  nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully 
felected  from  the  whole  army,  were  furnifhed  with  ropes  made  of  the 
ftrongeft  flax,  and  with  iron  pins  uled  in  pitching  tents.  They  were 
likewife  provided  with  .  fmall  pieces  of  linen,  which  being  joined 
together,  might  ferve  as  a  fignal.  Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  at 
the  clofe  of  evening  towards  the  moft  abrupt  fide  of  the  rock,  and 
therefore  the  moil  likely  to  be  unguarded.  By  driving  the  iron  pins 
into  congealed  fnow,  and  then  fattening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gra- 
dually hoifted  fhemfelves  up  the  mountain.  In  this  extraordinary 
enterprife,  thirty  men  perifhed,  whofe  bodies  were  fo  profoundly 
buried  in  the  fnow,  that,  notwithftanding  the  moft  diligent  fearch, 
they  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this  fimple  contrivance, 
ihofe  daring  adventurers  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which  over- 
looked the  fortrefs;  and  waving  their  fignal  in  the  morning,  were 
difcovered  by  Alexander.  At  this  joyous  fight,  he  fummoned  the  be- 
fieged  to  furrender  to  his  winged  foldiers.  The  Barbarians  beheld 
and  trembled;  terror  multiplied  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and 
xeprefented  them  as  completely  armed  j  Alexander  was  invited  to 
take  pofleflkm  of  the  fortrefs  "5. 
Alexander's  This  obfcure  and  even  namelefs  cattle  contained  Roxana,  daugh- 
freTtment  of  ter  of  Oxyartes,  and  deemed,  next  to  the  fpoufe  of  Darius,  the 
greateft  beauty  in  the  Eaft.  Alexander  admired  her  form  and  her 
accomplishments  ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  the  intoxi- 
cation of  profperity,  his  generous  mind  difdained  the  cruel  rights  of 
a  conqueror,  as  juttified  by  the  maxims  and  example  of  his  age  and 
country.  With  a  moderation  and  felf-command,  worthy  the  fcholar 
of  Ariftotle,  he  declined  the  embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  conde- 
fcending  affe&ion  raifed  her  to  the  throne.,  choofing  rather  to  offend 


Roxana. 


*»  Arrlan.  p.  91.  Sr  feqq. 


the 
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the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,    than  to  tranfgrei's  the  laws  of    xxxvur' 

humanity  °6.  *-  ■•"•  ■—' 

In  Badria,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Parsetacce   were  in  arms,  The  fonrefs 

.'-.,,  r  of  Chorieries 

and  that  many  of  his  moft  dangerous  enemies  had  fhut  themielves   furrende/s. 

up  in  the  fortrefs  or  rock  of  Chorienes.     Upon  this  intelligence,  he  cxi[^p2'. 
haftened  to  the  Paraetacsene.     The  height  of  the  rock,   which  was   A"  G"  i%~' 
everywhere  fteep  and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  near  three  miles,  and 
its  circumference  above  feven.     It  was  furrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  bafe  as  placed  the  garrifon  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mifhle  weapons.     Alexander  gave  orders  that  the 
fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height,  which  furrounded  the  mountain, 
fhould  be   cut  down,  and  formed  into  ladders,  by  means  of  which, 
his  men  defcending  the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  bottom. 
Thefe,  being  placed  at  proper  diflances,  wrere  covered  with  hurdles 
of  ozier  confolidated  with  earth.     In  this  occupation  his  whole  army 
were   employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.     The  Barbarians  at  firft 
derided  this  feemingly  ufelefs  labour.     But  their  infults  were  foon 
anfwered    by  Macedonian    arrows.       By  thefe,  and    other   miflile 
•weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who  were  carefully  protected  by  their 
coverings,  fo  much  annoyed  the  befieged,   that  the  latter  became 
defirous  to  capitulate.     For  this  purpofe,  Chorienes^  from  whom  the 
place  derived  its  name,  defired  to  converfe  with  Oxyartes,  the  Bac- 
trian,  who,  fince  the  taking  of  his  wife  and  children,  had  fubmitted 
to  Alexander.     His  requeft  being  granted,  Oxyartes  ftrongly  ex- 
horted him  to   furrender  his  fortrefs  and  himfelf,  afluring  him  of 
Alexander's  goodnefs,    of  which   his    own  treatment  furnifhed  an 
eminent  example,  and  declaring  that  no  place  was  impregnable  to 
iuch  troops  and  fuch  a  general.     Chorienes  prudently  followed  this 
advice  ;   and,  by  his  fpeedy  fubmiffion,  not  only  obtained  pardon, 

66  Arrian,  p.  91,  &  Teqq. 

but 


# 
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C  H  Ait"    ^Ut  gained  tne"  friendihip  of  Alexander,  who  again  entrufled  him> 

AAA  V  ill* 

« v— . 1  with  the  command  of  his  fortrefs,  and  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince. The  vaft  magazines  of  corn,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by 
the  Parsetacse  for  a  long  fiege,  afforded  a  feafonable  fupply  to  the 
Macedonian  army,  efpecially  during  the  feverity  of  winter,  in  a. 
country  covered  with  fnow  many  feet  deep67. 

The  virtues         By  fuch  memorable  atchievements,  Alexander  fubdued  the  nations 

difplayed   by  ..-•_-.  v  1-     1        >-  c         1     •  j? 

Alexander  in  between  the  Cafpian  fea,  tne  river  Jaxartes,  and  the  lotty  chain  or 
regulating       mountains,  which  fupply  the  fources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
huconquefts.  jn  ^  conjuft  of  this  remote  and  dangerous  war,  the  great  abilities 
of  the    general    were    confpicuoufly    diftinguifhed.       His    example 
taught  the  troops  to  defpile  hunger,  fatigue,  cold,  and  danger ;   nei- 
ther rugged  mountains,  nor  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor 
ficknefs,   could    interrupt   his  progrefs,    or  abate    his   activity,    his 
courage  expofed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
by  new  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in  any  other  commander,  would 
have  paffed  for  temerity.     Amidft  the  hardfhips  of  a  military  life, 
obftinate  fieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought  victories,  he  ftili 
refpe&ed  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  pradifed  the  mild  virtues  of 
humanity.     The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges ;    the  rigours   of  defpotifm   were  foftened ;   arts  and  in- 
duflry  encouraged;,  and  the  proudeft  Macedonian  governors  com- 
pelled by  the  authority  and  example  of  Alexander,  to  obferve  the 
rules  of  juflice  towards  their  meaneft  fubjects  '3.    To  bridle  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  eftablifhed 
colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  jaxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and  thofe  de- 
flructive  campaigns,  ufually  afcribed  to  his  reftlefs  activity  and  blind 
ambition,  appeared  to  tll2  difcernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not 
only  efTential  to  the  fecurity  of  the  conquefts  which,  he  had'  al- 

*J  Arrian,  p.  97.,  *8  Plutarch.  Arrian,  &  Curtius,  paffim. 

ready 
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ready  made,  but  neceffary  preparations  for  more  remote  and  fplen-    ^  H  A  P. 

AAA  V  ill . 


Iymp. 
S5°- 


•did  expeditions  which  he  ftill  purpofed  to  undertake  ;  and  which, 
as  will  appear  in  the  fucceeding  chapter,  he  performed  with  Angu- 
lar boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefs. 

During  the  three  firft  years  that  the  invincible  heroifm  of  Alex-  Commotions 
ander  triumphed  in  the  Eaft,  the  firm  vigilance  of  Antipater  re-  checked  by 
prefled  rebellion  in  Greece.  But  the  attention  of  that  general  oiymp."' 
being  diverted,  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  from  the  affairs  of  the  ™nx 3 
fouthern  provinces,  the  Lacedaemonians,  mitigated  by  the  warlike 
ambition  of  their  king  Agis,  ventured  to  exert  that  hoftility  againft 
Macedon,  which  they  had  long  felt  and  expreiTed.  Reinforced  by 
fome  communities  of  the  Peloponnefus,  which  imprudently  liftened 
to  their  counfels,  the  allied  army  amounted  to  twenty-two  thou- 
fand  men.  Antipater  having  checked  the  infurreclion  in  Thrace, 
haftened  into  the  Grecian  peninfula  with  a  fuperior  force,  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  in  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  king  Agis, 
and  three  thoufand  Peloponnefian  troops.  The  vanquished  were 
allowed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alexander. 
From  that  generous  prince,  the  rebellious  republics  received  promife 
of  pardon,  on  condition  that  they  punifhed  with  due  feverity  the 
authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged  revolt69. 

From  this  period,  till   the   death   of  Alexander,  Greece  enjoyed,  Tranquilly 
above   eight  years,  an  unufual  degree  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs.   try  during 
The  fufpicious   and   fevere  temper  of  Antipater  was   reflrained    by  qUent  years 
the   commands   of    his  mafter,    who,    provided  the    feveral  repub-  ^  Alexan- 

-,      ■  *  der  s  reign, 

lies  lent  him  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce 
his  armies,  was  unwilling  to  exacl  from  them  any  farther  mark 
of  fubmiffion.  Under  the  protection  of  this- indulgent  fovereign, 
to  the  glory  of  whofe  conquefts  they  were  affociated,  the  Greeks 
ftill    preferved    the   forms,   and   difplayed   the   image    of  that  free 

69  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  537.     Ctirrius,  1,  vi.  c   i. 

conftitution 
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CHAP-    conftitution  of  government,   whofe  fpirit  had  animated    their  an- 

,\  .A  A  V  111* 

< ^— /    ceftors. 

Ctefiphon  While  Alexander  purfucd  the  murderers  of  Darius,  Athens  was 

acculed  by  x  ' 

^fchines,  crowded  with  fpectators  from  the  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold 
by  Demof-  that  intellectual  conflict  between  iEichines  and  Demofthenes,  whofe 
ofymp.  rivalfhip  in.  power  and  fame  had  long  divided'  the  affections  of  their 
a"c3«o  countrymen.  In  confequence  of  a  decree  propofed  by  Ctefiphon, 
Demofthenes,  as  above-mentioned,  had  been  honoured  with  a  golden 
crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  political  merit.  His  adverfary  had, 
even  before  the  death  of  Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this  decree 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  i .  Becaufe  he  had  decreed 
public  honours  to  a  man  actually  entrufted  with  the  public  money, 
and  who  had  not  yet  paffed  his  accounts.  2.  Becaufe  he  had  ad- 
vifed,  that  the  crown  conferred  on  Demofthenes,  mould  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  theatre.  3.  Becaufe  the  boafted  fervices  of  Demof- 
thenes had  ended  in  public  difgrace  and  ruin  ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
being  rewarded  with  a  crown,  he  ought  to  be  punifhed  as  a  trai- 
tor. Various  circumftances,  which  it  is  now  impoffible  to  explain, 
prevented  this  important  caufe  from  being  heard  by  the  Athenians, 
till  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The  triumph  of 
the  Macedonians  feemed  to  promife  every  advantage  to  iEfchines, 
who  had  long  been  the  partifan  of  Philip,  and  of  his  magnani- 
mous fon  ;  and  who,  by  a  ftroke  aimed  at  Ctefiphon,  meant  chiefly 
to  wound  Demofthenes,  the  avowed  enemy  of  both. 
/Efchinesba-       In  the  oration  of  iEichines,  we  find  the  united  powers  of  reafort- 

nilhed  for  . 

calumny.  and  argument,  combined  with  the  moft  fplendid  eloquence..  Yet 
the  perfuafive  vehemence  of  Demofthenes  prevailed  in  the  contefr. 
The  unexampled  exertions70,  by  which  he  obtained  this  victory,  will 
be  admired  to  the  lateft  ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an  exalted 
pitch  of  enthufiafm  muft  the  orator  have  raifed  himfelf  and  his  au- 

'°  See  the  Orat.  de  Coron.  throughout. 

3  dience, 
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dience,  when,  to  juftify  his  advifing  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronsea,     xxxviil 

he  exclaimed,  "  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  have  not  erred  ;  No  !     »— - -* 

I  fwear  it  by'  the  manes  of  thofe  heroes  who  fought  in  the  fame 
caufe  at  Marathon  and  Plata?a."  What  fublime  art  was  required  to 
arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at  this  extraordinary  fentiment,  which  in 
any  other  light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  eloquence  with  which  it 
was  furrounded,  would  appear  altogether  exceffive  and  gigantic. 

The  orator  not  only  juftified  Ctefiphon  and  himfelf,  but  procured   Generofity 

'  r  of  Demof- 

the  banifhment  of  his  adverfary,  as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  thenes. 
calumnious  accufation.  Honourable  as  this  triumph  was,  Demof- 
thenes  derived  more  folid  glory  from  the  generous  treatment  of 
his  vanquished  rival.  Before  iEfchines  fet  fail,  he  carried  to  him  a 
purfe  of  money,  which  he  kindly  compelled  him  to  accept ;  a  gene- 
rofity which  made  the  banifhed  man  feel  feverely  the  weight  of  his 
punifhment,  and  affect  in  gly  obfei've,.  "  How  deeply  muft  I  regret 
the  lofs  of  a  country,  in  which  enemies  are  more  generous  than 
friends  elfewhere!"  iEfchines  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and 
inftituted  a  fchool  of  eloquence,  which  flourifhed  feveral  centuries. 
It  is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  his  fcholars  the  oration  which 
occafioned  his  banifhment,  it  was  received  with  extraordinary  ap- 
plaufe.  But  when  this  applaufe  was  redoubled  on  his  reading  the 
anfwer  of  Demofthenes,  he  was  fo  far  from  teftifying  envy,  that 
he  exclaimed  to  his  audience,  "  What  would  have  been  your  ad- 
miration, had  you  heard  the  orator  himfelf!" 

Demofthenes  furvived  Alexander,  whofe  magnanimity  difdained   His  death, 
to   punifh    an    enemy  whom  he    fcarcely   regarded  as   dangerous,  cxiv"1^'. 
But  this  illuftrious  Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more  fufpi-  A'  C*  3?2°' 
cious  policy   of  Antipater.     At  the  dehre  of  that  prince,   he  was 
banifhed  Athens,  and  being  purfued  by  Macedonian  alfaffins  to  the 
little  illand  Calauria,  he  ended  his  life  by  poifon  7". 

71  Plut.  in  Demofthen,  &  Lucian.  Demofthen,  Encom. 

Vol.  II.  4M  It 
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xxxviii'        Jt  may  b°  thouS^t'   tliat  the   conqueror  of  the  Perfian  empire 

v — . _>    would  have  little  leifure,  or  inclination,  to  attend  to  a  perlbnal  dif* 

tence  of  "the  Vute  between  two  Athenian  orators  ;  and  that  neither  the  impeach- 
ftvour'of  De-  ment  nor  t,fie  defence  of  Demofthenes  could  affect  his  pride  or  hia 
mofthenes,      jntereft.     It  deferves  to  be  considered,  however,  that  this  orator  was 

honourable  '  ' 

to  the  mo-      the  inveterate,  and  long  the  fuccefsful,  opponent  of  the  sreatnefs  of 

deration  of  .... 

Alexander,  his  family  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  had  attempted, 
with  more  courage,  indeed,  than  prudence,  to  overturn  the  yet 
unconsolidated  pillar  of  his  fortune.  But  whatever  indifference  Alex- 
ander, who  was  carefully  informed  of  the  tranfactions  of  Greece, 
might  teftify  amidft  the  honours  of  Demofthenes,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  he  heard  with  total  unconcern  the  fentence  of  the  Athenian 
people ;  a  fentence  which  reverfed  the  decifion  of  fortune,  and  ar- 
raigned the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph  of  Philip  over  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  That  he  never  refented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  venture  on  a  meafure  fo 
offenfive,  is  a  proof  of  the  freedom  and  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Macedonian  government. 

State  of  Deprived  indeed  of  the  honcur,  but  alfo  delivered  from  the  cares, 

Greece  dur-  » 

ing  the  lat-     of  independent  fovereigntv,  and  undifturbed  by  thofe  continual  and 

ter  years  of  ,  '  J 

the  reign  of  oiten  bloody  diflentions,  which  deform  the  annals  of  their  tumul- 
tuous liberty,  the  Greeks  indulged  their  natural  propenfity  to  the 
focial  embelliihments  of  life;  a  propenfity  by  which  they  were 
honourably  diftinguifhed  above  all  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
Their  innumerable  fhows,  feftivalsj  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  fchools  of  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  were  frequented 
by  all  defcriptions  of  men.  Painting  and  ftatUary  were  culti- 
vated with  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Many  improvements  were 
made  in  the  fciences  ;  and,  as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter, 
ihe  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  ftill  rivalled  the 
iafte  and  genius,  though  not   the  fpirit  and  virtue,    of  their  an- 

2  ceftors. 
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ceftors.  Yet  even  in  this  degenerate  ftate,  when  patriotifm  and  *"  ^^7^' 
true  valour  were  extinct,  and  thofe  vanquifhed  republicans  had 
neither  liberties  to  love,  nor  country  to  defend,  their  martial  ho- 
nours were  revived  and  brightened  by  an  affbciation  with  the  re- 
nown of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alexander,  their  exploits,  though 
directed  to  very  different  purpofes,  equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  the 
boafted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.  By  a  Angularity  peculiar 
to  their  fortune,  the  xva.  of  their  political  difgrace,  coincides  with 
the  mod  fpiendid  period  of  their  military  glory.  Alexander  was 
himfelf  a  Greek ;  his  kingdom  had  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  co- 
lony ;  and,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation,  he  undertook  and 
accomplifhed  the  moft  extraordinary  enterprifes  recorded  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world. 


4  M  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.      XXXIX. 

Alexander  s  Indian  Expedition. — Route  purfued  by  the 
Army. — Aornos  taken. — Nyfa  and  Mount  Meros. — 
Alexander  pajfes  the  Indus  and  Hydafpes. — Defeats 
Porus. — Founds  Niccea  and  Bucephalia. — Pajfes  the 
Acejines  and  Hydraotes. — Sangala  taken  — Eafter?i 
Boundary  of  Alexander  s  Conquejls. — He  fails  dow?i 
the  Hydafpes. — Takes  the  M alii  an  Fortrefs. — His 
March    through     the    Gedrofian     Dt  —  P^oyage 

of  Nearchus. — Alexa?ider     improi  inter 71  al 

State    of    his    Conquejls. — Incorp  .he    Barba- 

ria?i    Levies   with   the  Greeks  Macedonians. — 

Interma?~riages  of  the  European,  and  Afatics. — 
Artifices  to  prevent  Alexander  s  Return  to  Babylon. 
— His  Death,  and  Character. — Divifon  of  his  Con- 
quejls.— Subfequent  Hifiory  of  Egypt  and  Syria. — 
The  Weflern  Divifon  of  Alexander  s  Empire  conquered 
by  the  Romans.— State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of 
Alexander , 

CHAP.    T~J  Y  juft  views  of  policy,  rather  than  the  madnefs  of  ambition, 

XXXIX.        B~ik 
.     -L-  '  •    *—*  Alexander  was  carried  to  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 

undertakes      tne    laxartes.       The    fierce    nations   of  thofe    inhofpitable    regions 
his  Indian       j^j    jn  ancient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more  wealthy  and 

expedition.  '  '         r  J  J 

oiymp.  more  civiliied  provinces  of  Afia,     Without  diffufing  through  the 

cxiii.  2. 

A.  C.  327.  Scythian 
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Scythian  plains  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  conqueror  would  not    cx^x?' 

have  fecurely  enjoyed  the  fplendor  of  Sufa  and  Babylon  ;  nor  with-    < ,— ' 

out  the  affiftance  of  numerous  and  warlike  levies,  raifed  in  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  could  he  have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian 
expedition.  For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enterprife,  he  prepared 
early  in  the  fpring ;  Amyntas  being  appointed  governor  of  Baclria, 
and  entrufted  with  a  fufficient  ftrength  to  overawe  the  furrounding 
provinces. 

With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander  haflened  fouth-  TYaverfes 

the  Paro- 

wards,  and  in  ten  days  march  traverfed  the  Paropamifus,  a  link  of  pamifus. 
that    immenfe    chain    of    mountains,    reaching    from    the   coaft    of 
Cilicia  to  the  fea   of  China.     This   fouthern    belt,   diftinguifhed   in 
different  portions  of  its  length    by  the   various   names   of  Taurus, 
Paropamifus,  Imaus,  and  Edmodus,  the  Greeks  confounded'   with 
the   northern    chain,    of  which   Scythian    Caucafus   is  a  part,    and 
whofe  remote  branches  extend  from  the  mores  of  the  Euxine  to 
the  eaflern  extremity  of  Tartary,     Such  is  the  ftrong  frame  which 
fupports    the    ponderous   mafs   of  Afia.       The    intermediate    fpace, 
efpecially  towards  the  central  country  of  Bukaria,  is  far  more  ele- 
vated than   any  other  portion   of  the   Eaftern  continent ;   and  the 
towering  heights  of  Paropamifus  had  hitherto  defended  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  obfcure  expedition  of  Darius)  the  feeble  majefty  of  India 
againft  the  ravagers  of  the  earth.     The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated 
journey  have,  perhaps,  been  rather  exaggerated  than  defcribed,  by 
the  hiftorians  of  Alexander.     Yet  our  indulgence  may  pardon  the 
fanciful"  expreflions  of  antiquity,  when  we  read  in  the  work  of  a 
modern  writer  of  acknowledged   veracity,   "  Thofe   mountains   are 
covered  with  ice ;  the  cold  which  I  fuffered  was  extreme  ;  the  coun- 
try prefents  a  melancholy  image  of  death  and  horror3." 

•"  The  errors  of  Diodorus,  1  xvii.  p.  55-;.  and         3  See  "  le  Voyage  du  Fere  Defideri."     It 

of  Curtius,  1.  vii.  c.  iii.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  was   performed  in   the   year   1715.      Lettres 

J.  v.  p.  10  -.  and  by  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  jz-\.  Edifiantes,  xv.  i8j. 

1  Curtius,  1.  vii,  c.  iii. 

But 
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c  H  a  P.        But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  the  only  difficulty 

v_ „ 1»   with  which  the  Macedonians  had  to  ftruggle.    The  northern  regions 

peMtratmg  0I"  India  were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  ftill  in  modern  times, 
into  India  by  ^v  men  0f  fuperior  ftrength  and  courage*;  and  the  vigorous  refin- 
ance made  by  the  natives  of  thofe  parts,  rendered  it  as  difficult  for 
Alexander  to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  peninfula  by  land,  as  it  has 
always  been  found  eafy  by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  to  in- 
vade and  fubdue  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  its  coafts. 
Route  pur-  The  experienced  leader  feems  to  have  conducted  his  army  by  the 

(ued  by         route  of  Candahar,  well  known  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ifpahan. 

Alexander.  or 

Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he  divided  his  forces;  the 
greater  part  he  retained  under  his  immediate  command  ;  the  re- 
mainder were  detached,  under  Hephaiftion  and  Perdiccas,  to  clear 
the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make  all  neceflary  preparations  for 
croffing  that  river.  After  many  fevere  conflicts,  he  fubdued  the 
Afpij,  Thryrasi,  Arafaci,  and  AfTaceni ;  fcoured  the  banks  of  the 
Choas  and  Cophenes  ;  expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  faftnefles; 
and  drove  them  towards  the  northern  mountains,  which  fupply  the 
fources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus. 
Aomos  Near  the  weftern  margin  of  the  latter,  one  place,  defended  by  the 

Baziri,  ftill  defied  his  aflaults.      This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aornos,  afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the  moft  war- 
like of  their  neighbours,  after  their  other  ftrongholds  had  furrendered. 
From  its  defcription,  it  appears  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,     Mount  Aornos  wa6  two 
hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven  in  height,  where  loweft  ;   accef- 
fible  by  only  one  dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art ;   containing, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful   fpring  of  water,  a  thick  and  lofty  wood, 
together  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the  la- 
bour  of   a    thoufand    men.      An    emulation     of    glory    prompted 
Alexander  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  a  place,  which  fable  defcribed 

4  Arrian,  p.  97.  &  feqq. 


taken. 
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as  impregnable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity*.     By  the  volun-    CX^XP' 

tary    afliftance    and    direction   of  fome  neighbouring  tribes,   hoftile    1 »— — * 

to   the  Baziri,    Ptolemy   afcended    part    of  the  rock   unperceived ; 
Alexander  with  his  ufual  diligence  raifed  a  mount,  erected  his  en- 
gines, and  prepared  to  annoy  the  enemy.     But,  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  employ  the  refources  of  his  genius,  by  which  he  had 
taken  places  ftill  ftronger  than  Aornos,  the  garrifon  fent  a  herald,  • 
under  pretence  of  furrendering  on  terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
fpin  out  the  negociation  during  the  whole  day,  and  in  the  night  to 
effect  their  efcape.     Alexander,  who  fufpected  this  intention,    met 
their  art  with  fimilar  addrefs.     Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  de- 
fended the  mountain,  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  flrong-hold  which  they 
had   abandoned,  having  previoufly  ported  a  proper   detachment  to 
intercept  the  fugitives,  and  punifh  their  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  fouthward  from  Aornos,  into  the  coun-   Alexander 

marches  ta 

try  between  the  Cophenes  and  the  Indus.     In  this  fertile  diftrict,  the  Nyfa  and 
army,    as  it  advanced    towards  Mount  Meros  and  the  celebrated  ros. 
Nyfa,  was   met   by   a  deputation   from  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
which  (could  we  believe  hiftoric  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the 
heroic,  or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian   colony  efta- 
blifhed  by  Bacchus  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  his  conquefts.     Thefe 
wandering  Greeks,  might  we  indulge  for  a  moment  the  fuppofition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nyfa  were  really  entitled   to  that  name,  ap- 
pear in  this  Indian  foil  to  have  degenerated  from  the  courage,  wdiile 
they  pfeferved  the  policy,  the   eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  their 
European  brethren.     Being  immediately  conducted   to  Alexander, 
who  had  juft  fat  down  in  his  tent,  covered  with  fweat  and  duft,  and 
ilill  armed  with  his  cafque  and  lance,  they  teftified  great  horror  at 

*   Arrian,   p.  98,  who  {"applies  the  parti-  any  of  them  ever  penetrated  to  India;  add- 

culars  in  the   text,  fays,   that  he  knows  not  ing,   that  the  name  of  Hercules  appears  to 

whether   it    was   the    Grecian,    Tyrian,    or  him  to  have  been  employed,   on  this  occa- 

Egyptian   Hercules,    who   laid   fiege   unfuc-  fion,  as  on  many  others,  "  £l;  Kipxrw  raUyn,'' 

cefsfully    to  Aornos.      He   doubts   whether  "  as  an  oflentatious  fiction." 

his 
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his  afped,  and  threw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground.  The  king 
having  raifed  them  from  this  humiliating  pofture,  and  addrefled  them 
with  his  uiual  condefcenfion,  they  recovered  fufficient  boldnefs  to  en- 
treat him  to  fpare  their  country  and  their  liberties  for  the  fake  of 
Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of  this  allegation,  they  infifted  on  the 
name  Nyfa,  derived  from  the  nurfe  6  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the  abun- 
dance not  only  of  vines  and  laurel,  but  of  ivy,  which  grew  in  their 
territory,  and  in  no  other  part  of  India.  Alexander  willing  to  admit 
a  pretenfion,  which  might  atteft  to  fucceeding  ages  that  he  had  car- 
ried his  conquefts  flill  farther  than  Bacchus  \  readily  granted  their 
requeft.  Having  underftood  that  Nyfa  was  governed  by  an  arifto- 
cracy,  he  demanded,  as  hoftages,  an  hundred  of  their  principal  ci- 


e  The  refpedt  (hewn  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  nurfes  is  well  known,  and  is  attefted  by 
the  tragedians.  In  this  refpect,  the  modern 
Greeks  ftill  imitate  their  anceftors.  The 
word  employed  to  fignify  a  nurfe,  properly 
denotes  "a  fecond  mother."  See  Mr.  Guy's 
Voyage  Litteraire  de  la  Grece. 

7  Eratofthenes  the  Cyrenean,  and  many 
other  ancient  writers,  aliened,  that  the  fic- 
tions concerning  Bacchus's  expedition  to  the 
Eaft,  were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alex- 
ander. But  Strabo  juftly  obferves,  that  the  be- 
lief of  that  expedition  long  preceded  the  age  of 
the  fon  of  Philip.  To  juftify  this  obfervation, 
he  cites  the  verfes  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
The  latter  of  thefe  poets,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Bacchrt,  introduces  Bacchus,  faying,  that 
he  had  come  to  Thebes,  and  adorned  with 
vines  the  temple  of  Semele. 

Aiirwn  ot  AvSm  t«;  Tnhvxgvaas  yva$ 
<J>£t/yu»  te  Tls^o-m  9   q>.ic,S>.t;Ta;  ttAxxuc, 
BaxT^ua  te  tei^>j.  r^v  ttb  Svc^a^ov  xfiovx 
Mr^ut,  tviX^t  AyctGiat  t   evSaipotai 
Aijtxi  Ti  iruaaY,  11  itu.f  x%ywy ataXa, 
Keit«i,  ftiyacrm  EWv>ji7i  Ba^apoi;  6'  ofis 
n^tifsi;  f%a<ra  xa.>.KiiivfyuTU<;  woAei?. 

"  Leaving  the  golden  fields  of  the  Lydians, 
the  fun-beat  plains  of  Phrygia  and  Perfia, 
the  Bactrian  fortreffes,  and  the  wintery  ftorms 
of  the  Medes— having  ov--run  happy  Ara- 


bia, and  the  maritime    provinces  of   Afis 
crowned  with  fair-turreted  cities,  inhabited 
by  mingled  Greeks   and  Barbarians."     So- 
phocles mentions  Nyfl'a  in  particular.     Bpc- 
toicti    XA£i»i)y    Nvatrat.        Vide    Strabo,     I.   XV. 
p.  687.      Notwithstanding  fuch  refpeflable 
authorities  for    the    vulgar    tradition,    both 
Strabo   and   Arrian    treat   the  expedition   cf 
Bacchus  to  India  as  a  fable;  the  geographer 
on  the  following  grounds,    1.  Becaufe  the 
relations    of   authors    on     this    fubjeft    are 
totally  inconfiftent.       2.   Becaufe   many  of 
the  writers  who  accompanied  Alexander  are 
altogether    filent    concerning    this    matter. 
3.  Becaufe  the    intermediate  countries,    be- 
tween Greece  and  India,  poiTefs  no  monu- 
ments of  this  pretended  expedition.    Strabo, 
p.  688.      The    philofopher    and    hiitorian 
difcovers  his  fentiments  to  be  the  fame  with 
Strabo's,    but  expreffes   himfelf  with  more 
tendernefs  for  the  popular  fuperllition,  con- 
cluding, "  uk  ax^iGn  (^fzarm  %gn  waitm  ir.ip 
ra  6e:s,  ik  TraXxtu,  i^c^vSivixitut ;"   "that   the 
traditions  of   the    ancients    concerning   the 
Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  fifted." 
Arrian,    p.   101.       An    obfervation    which 
might  have   merited   the  attention  of  thofe 
who,  in  later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain 
historically,  or  to  analife,  the  Grecian  my- 
thology. 

tizensj 
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tizens,   and   three  hundred    of  their   cavalry.     This  demand   ex-    c i  H A P. 

X  XXIX. 

cited  the  fmile  of  Acuphis,  who  headed  the  ernbafTy.     Alexander    < , — »» 

afked  him,  "  At  what  he  fmiled  ?"  He  replied,  "  O  king  !  you 
are  welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  horfemen,  and  more,  fhould 
you  think  proper.  But  can  you  believe  it  poflible  that  any  city  fhould 
long  continue  fafe,  after  lofing  an  hundred  of  its  moft  virtuous  citi- 
zens ?  Inftead  of  one  hundred  of  the  beft,  fhould  you  be  contented 
with  two  hundred  of  the  worft,  men  in  Nyfa,  be  affined  that,  at 
your  return,  you  will  find  this  country  in  as  flouriihing  a  condition 
as  when  you  left  it."  Pleafed  with  his  addrefs,  Alexander  re- 
mitted his  demand  of  the  magiftrates  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
cavalry,  and  by  the  fon  and  nephew  of  Acuphis,  who  were 
ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  fuch  an  accomplifhed 
general. 

The  tranfactions  which  we  have  defcribed,  and  a  march  of  fix-  Alexam 
teen  days  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indus,  allowed  time  for  Hephseftion  dus/and 
and  Perdiccas  to  make  the  preparations  neceffary  for  palling  the  latter  fubmiffion  oi 
river,  moft  probably  by  a  bridge  of  boats8.     On  the  eaflern  bank,  Ta*lles« 
Alexander  received  the  fubmiffion  of  the  neighbouring  princes.     Of 
thefe  Taxiles,  who  was  the  moft  confiderable,  brought,  befides  other 
valuable  prefents,  the  affiftance  of  feven  thoufand  Indian  horfe,  and 
furrendered  his  capital,  Taxila,  the  moft  wealthy  and  populous  city 
between  the  Indus  and   Hydafpes.     But  the  king,  who  never  al- 

8  Arrian,  p.  100  &  103,  leaves  it  uncer-  in  all  ages  the  pafs  on  the  Indus  leading 

tain  in  what   manner   the   bridge  was  con-  from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 

flrufted.     Neither  that  accurate  writer,  nor  into  India  . . .  Attock  mud  then  lland  on  the 

the  other  carelefs  defcribers  of  the  exploits  fiteof  the  Taxila  of  Alexander.  From  thence, 

of  Alexander,  afcertain  the  pafs  of  the  Indus,  as  his  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  pene- 

at  which  the  Macedonians  crofTed  that  river,  trate  by  the  lhorteil  way  to  the  Ganges,  he 

Major  Rennel,  late  furveyor-general  of  Ben-  would  proceed  by  the  ordinary  road  to  that  part 

gal,   has   the   following   obfervations   in   his  of  the  bank  of  the  Hydafpes  (or  Behat)  where 

excellent  memoir  on  the  map  of  Hindoftan  :  the  fortrefs  of  Rotas  now  ltands;  and  here 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Alexander  crofTed  he  put  in  execution  his  ftratagem  for  eroding 

the  Indus  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  At-  the  river,  whilit  the  oppofite  fhore  was  pof- 

tock  now  Hands;  as  it  appears  to  have  been  fefled  by  Porus."  Of  which  more  in  the  text. 

Vol.  II.  4  N  lowed 
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CHAP.    Jewed  himfelf  to  be  outdone  in  generofity,  reftored  and  augmented 

X  X  X I  a  . 

> » '    the  dominions  of  Taxiles. 


Prepares  to 
pafs  the  Hy- 
dafpes, not- 
withrtanding 
the  oppofi- 
lionofPorus. 


The  army  crofled  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  the  fummer  fo!fticev 
at  which  feafon  the  Indian  rivers  are  fwelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well 
as  by  the  melted  mow,  which  defcends  in  torrents  from  Paropa- 
mifus.     Trufting  to  this  circumftance,  Porus,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
prince,  had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydafpes,-  with  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  four  thoufand  horfe,  three  hundred  armed  chariots,, 
and  two  hundred  elephants.     At  an  inconfiderable  diftance  from  the 
main  body,  his  fon  commanded  a  detachment,  confifting  of  the  fame 
kind  of  forces,  which  were  all  well  accoutred,  and  excellently  difci— 
plined.     Alexander  perceived  the  difficulty  of  palling  the  Hydafpes 
in  the  face  of  this  formidable  hoft  ;  a  difficulty  which  muft  be  greatly 
increafed  by  the  elephants,  whofe  noife,  and  fmell,  and  afpecl,  were 
alike  terrible  to  cavalry.     He  therefore  collected  provifions  on   the 
oppofite  bank,  and  induftrioufly  gave  out  that  he  purpofed  to  delay 
paffir,";  the  river  till  a  more  favourable  feafon.     This  artifice  deluded 
not  the  Indians;  and  Porus  kept  his  port.  The  king  next  had  recourfe 
to  a  different  ftratagcm.     Having  pofted  his  cavalry  in  feparate  de- 
tachments along  the  river,  he  commanded  them  to  raife  in  the  night 
loud  Ihouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  with   agitation  and  tumult, 
as  if  they  had  determined  at  all  hazards  to  effect  their  paffage.     The 
noife  roufed  the  enemy,  and  Porus  conducted  his  elephants  wherever 
the  danger  threatened.     This  fcene   was  repeated  feveral   fucceffive 
nights ;  during  which  the  Barbarians  were  fatigued  and  haraffed  by 
perpetual  alarms.     Porus   difcovering,.   as  he  fondly  believed,    that 
nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain  noife,  but  merely  to  diflurb  his  re- 
pofe,  at  length  defifted  from  following  the  motions  of  the  Macedo- 
nian cavalry,  and  remained   quiet  in  his  encampment,  having  fta- 
tioned  proper  guards  on  the  bank 9. 

'  Arriaiij  1.  v.  p.  107,  &  fee]?* 


The 
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The  falfe  fecurity  of  Poms  enabled  Alexander  to  effect  his  long-    c  **A  p* 

AAA  LA. 

meditated  purpofe.  At  the  diftance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  v  — -  ~j 
camp,  and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydafpes,  there  flood  a  for  that  par. 
lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with  trees;  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  p0  fc 
ifland,  likewife  over-run  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such  ob- 
jects were  favourable  for  concealment :  they  immediately  fuggefted 
to  Alexander  the  defign  of  pafling  the  river  with  a  ftrong  detachment, 
which  he  refolved  to  command  in  perfon,  as  he  feldom  did  by  others 
what  he  could  himfelf  perform  ;  and,  amidft  the  variety  of  operations, 
always  claimed  for  his  own,  the  talk  of  importance  or  danger.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  new  levies  from  Paropamifus,  together 
with  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  divifion  of  the  cavalry,  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  Craterus.  They  had  orders  to  amufe 
the  enemy  by  making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly 
during  day-time  to  crofs  the  Hydafpes.  While  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  by  Craterus,  Alexander,  having  collected  hides  and  boats, 
marched  up  the  country  with  a  choice  body  of  light  infantry,  the 
archers  and  Agrians,  the  Bactrian,  Scythian,  and  Parthian l0  cavalry, 
together  with  a  due  proportion  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  the  whole  a 
well-afforted  brigade,  adapted  to  every  mode  of  war  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  arms  or  difpofition  of  the  enemy.  Having 
receded  from  the  bank  to  a  diftance  fufliciently  remote  for  eluding  the 
obfervation  of  Porus,  he  advanced  towards  the  rock  and  ifland  ;  and 
in  this  fecure  poft,  prepared  to  embark,  after  taking  fuch  precautions 
againft  the  viciflitudes  of  war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  fuggefted  only 
by  the  mod  profound  military  genius.  The  orders  given  to  Craterus 
were  precife :  fhould  the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to  inter* 
rupt  the  paffage  to  the  rock  and  ifland,  he  was  in  that  cafe  to  haften 
over  with  his  cavalry  ;  otherwife  not  to  ftir  from  his  poft,  until  he 
■obferved  Porus  advancing  againft  Alexander,   or  flying  from  the 

10  Arrian  calls  them  the  Dahse;  they  were  iWoroftrai,  "  archers  on  horfebacfc."  Arrian, 
4,  v.  p.  isp. 

4N2  field. 
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The  paflage 
effe&ed. 


field.  At  an  eqtial  diftance  between  the  bank,  where  Alexander 
meant  to  pafs,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay,  Attalus  and  Mele- 
ager  were  polled  with  a  powerful  body  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  con- 
futing of  Indian  mountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  conqueror.  To  provide  for 
any  unforefeen  accident,  fentinels  were  placed  along  the  bank,  at 
convenient  distances,  to  obferve  and  repeat  fignals. 

Fortune  favoured  thefe  judicious  difpofitions.  A  violent  tempeft 
concealed  from  the  enemy's  out-guards  the  tumult  of  preparation ; 
the  clafh  of  armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being  overpowered 
by  the  complicated  crafh  of  rain  and  thunder.  When  the  florm 
fbmewhat  abated,  the  horfe  and  infantry  in  fuch  proportions  as  both 
the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  pafled  over,  unperceived,  into  the 
ifland.  Alexander  led  the  line,  accompanied  in  his  veffel  of  thirty 
oars  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lyfimachus ;  names  def- 
tined  to  fill  the  ancient  world,  when  their  renown  was  no  longer 
reprefled  by  the  irrefiflible  diffufion  of  their  mailer's  glory. 

The  king  firfl  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  in  fight  of  the  enemy's 
out-guards,  who  haflened,  in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome 
intelligence  to  Porus.     The  Macedonians  meanwhile  formed  in  order 
of  battle;  but  before  meeting  their  enemies,  they  had  to  flruggle  with 
an  unforefeen  difficulty.     The  coaft  on  which  they  landed  was  the 
fhore  of  another  ifland,  disjoined  from  the  continent  by  a  river  com- 
monly fordable,  but  actually  fo  much  fwelled  by  the  rains  of  the 
preceding  night,  that  the  water  reached  the  breads  of  the  men,  and 
the  necks  of  the  horfes.     Having  paffed  this  dangerous  ftream  with 
his  cavalry  and  targeteers,  Alexander  advanced  with  all  poflible  ex- 
pedition,   confidering,    that  mould  Porus  offer  battle,  thefe  forces 
would  refill  till  joined  by  the  heavy  infantry;  but  fhould  the  Indians 
be  ftruck  with  panic  at  his  unexpected  paflage  of  the  Hydafpes,  the 
light-armed  troops  would  thus  arrive  in  time  to  attack  and  purfue 
them  with  advantage. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  firft  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards,  Porus  detached  his    c^^' 

fon  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  enemy  with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and    '-^^ 

one  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.     Thefe  forces,  arriving  too  defeated  and 

late  to  defend  the  bank,  were  fpeedily  broken  and   put  to  flight  by 

the  equeftrian  archers  ;  their  leader  and  four  hundred  horfemen  were 

flain  ;  moft  of  the  chariots  were  taken  ;  the  flime  of  the  river,  which 

rendered  them  unferviceable  in  the  action,  likewife  interrupting  their 

flight. 

The  fad  news  of  this  difcomfiture  deeply  afflicted  Porus;  but  his  Dlfpofitions 

*    '  #  made  by  Po- 

immediate  danger  allowed  not  time  for  reflection.     Craterus  vifibl}-   rus  for  refift- 

_       ,  .  ,  it-         •        r  1  •      a      1       i°S  tne  ene' 

prepared  to  pafs  the  river,  and  attack  him  111  tront;  his  Hanks  my. 
were  threatened  with  the  fliock  of  the  Macedonian  horfe,  elated  by 
recent  victory.  In  this  emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have  acted 
with  equal  prudence  and  firmnefs.  Unable  to  oppofe  this  compli- 
cated aflault,  he  left  part  of  the  elephants  under  a  fmall  guard,  to 
frighten  rather  than  refill,  Craterus's  cavalry  ;  while,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  he  marched  in  perfon  to  meet  the  more  formidable 
divifion  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  their  king.  His  horfe 
amounted  to  four,  and  his  foot  to  thirty  thoufand ;  but  the  part  of 
his  ftrength  in  which  he  feemed  moft  to  confide,  confifted  of  three 
hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants.  With  thefe 
forces,  Porus  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  fufEciently  dry  and 
firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  arranged  his  elephants  at 
intervals  of  an  hundred  feet ;  in  thefe  intervals  he  placed  his  infantry, 
a  little  behind  the  line.  By  this  order  of  battle,  he  expected  to  inti- 
midate the  enemy,  fince  their  horfe,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred 
from  advancing  at  fight  of  the  elephants;  and  their  infantry,  he 
imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while 
they  muft  be  themfelves  expofed  to  be  attacked  in  flank,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  thofe  terrible  animals.  At  either  extremity  of  the  line, 
the  elephants  bore  huge  wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  cavalry  formed  the  wings,  covered  in  front  with  the  armed 

chariots. 

Alexander 
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c  "A  p-        Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  royai  cohort 

.\XX1X.  "^ 

v_ — „ — ^  and  equeftrian  archers.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  already  pre- 
nceuvres  of  pared  for  battle,  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy-armed  troops 
LiL^S?0'  ^"^  Join'  This  being-effected,  he  allowed  them  time  to  reft  and 
recover  ftrength,  carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry ;  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  the  difpofition  of  the 
Indians.  Upon  obferving  their  order  of  battle,  he  immediately  de- 
termined, not  to  attack  them  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  difficulties  which  Porus  had  artfully  thrown  in  his  way; 
and  at  once  refolved  on  an  operation,  which,  with  fuch  troops 
as  thofe  whom  he  commanded,  could  fcarcely  fail  to  prove  decifive. 
By  intricate  and  fkilful  manoeuvres,  altogether  unintelligible  to  the 
Indians,  he  moved  imperceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.  The  remainder,  conducted  by  Camus, 
flretched  towards  the  right,  having  orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  dis- 
tance, that  they  might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  fhould  they  wait 
to  receive  the  fhock  of  Alexander's  fquadrons.  A  thoufand  equef- 
trian archers  directed  their  rapid  courfe  towards  the  fame  wing ;  while 
the  Macedonian  foot  remained  firm  in  their  pofts,  waiting  the  event 
of  this  complicated  affault,  which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with 
the  raoft  precife  obfervance  of  time  and  diftance. 
™    .     ,  The  Indian  horfe,  harafled  by  the  Equeftrian  archers,  and  expofed 

oftheHy-     t0  the  danger  of  being  furrounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two 
dafpes. 

divifions,  of  which  one  prepared  to  refift  Alexander,  and  the  other 

faced  about  to  meet  Camus.  But  this  evolution  fo  much  difordered 
their  ranks,  and  dejected  their  courage,  that  they  were  totally  unable 
to  ftand  the  fhock  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  which  furpafTed  them  as 
much  in  ftrength,  as  it  excelled  them  in  difcipline.  The  fugitives  took 
refuge,  as  behind  a  line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  left  between  the  elephants.  Thefe  fierce  animals  were  then 
conducted  againft  the  enemy's  horfe;  which  movement  was  no 
fooner  obferved  by  the   infantry,  than  they  feafonably  advanced, 

5  and 
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and   galled   the   affailants  with  darts  and   arrows.      Wherever    the    CHAP. 
6                                              ...                         XXXIX. 
elephants  turned,  the  Macedonians  opened  their  ranks,  finding  it  dan-    v »-— . > 

gerous   to  refift  them  with  a  clofe  and  deep  phalanx.     Meanwhile, 

the  Indian  cavalry  rallied,  and  were  repelled  with  greater  lofs  than 

before.      They  again  fought  the  fame  friendly  retreat ;  but  their  flight 

was  now  intercepted,  and  themfelves  almoft  intirely  furrounded,  by 

the  Macedonian  horfe ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  elephants,  having 

loft  their  riders,  enraged  at  being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  fpace,  and 

furious,  through  their  wounds,  proved  more  formidable  to   friends 

than  foes,  becaufethe  Macedonians,  having  the  advantage  of  an  open 

ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their  fury". 

The  battle  was  decided  before  the  divifion,  under  Craterus,  pafled  The  Indians> 

Gf  iC'ltC'J 

the  river.  But  the  arrival  of  thefe  frefh  troops  rendered  the  purfuit 
peculiarly  deftru&ive.  The  unfortunate  Porus  loft  both  his  fons,  all  his 
captains,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe.  The 
elephants,  fpent  with  fatigue,  were  flairi  or  taken ;  even  the  armed 
chariots  were  hacked  in  pieces,  having  proved  lefs  formidable  in 
reality  than  appearance,  could  we  believe  that  little  more  than  three 
hundred  men  perifhed  on  the  fide  of  Alexander.  An  obvious  in- 
confiftency  too  often  appears  in  the  hiftorians  of  that  conqueror  "\ 
With  a  view  to  enhance  his  merit,  they  defcribe  and  exaggerate  the 
valour  and  refiftance  of  his  enemies ;  but,  in  computing  the  num- 
bers of  the  (lain,  they  become  averfe  to  allow  this  valour  and  refift- 
ance to  have  produced  any  adequate  effects. 

The  Indian  king  having  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  en-  Co-arage  and  * 
gagement,  was  the  laft  to  leave  the  field.     His  flight  being  retarded  of  PcruT^ 
by  his  wounds,  he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom  Alexander  en- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  feizing  him  alive.    But  Porus,  perceiving  the 
approach  of  a-  man,   who  was  his  ancient  and  inveterate   enemy, 

»•  Arrian,  p.  112.  whom  he  derived  his  materials;  nor  could  it 

"  See  Arrian,  p.  113.     The  obfervation  be  expected  that  thofe  generals  mould  pre- 

applies  not,  however,   to  that  hiltorian,   but  ferve  perfett  impartiality  in  relating  the  ex- 

rather    to    Ptolemy  and  Arillobulus,    from  ploits  of  a  mafter  whom  they  admired. 

turned 
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°XXXIXP'  turne<*  ^s  elePnant>  ana"  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  Alexander 
v.  ^.^— „>  then  difpatched  to  him  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  diftinction,  who,  he  un- 
derdood,  had  formerly  lived  with  Poms  in  habits  of  friendfhip.  By 
the -entreaties  of  Meroe,  the  high-minded  prince,  fpent  with  third 
and  fatigue,  was  finally  perfuaded  to  furrender  ;  and  being  refrefhed 
with  drink  and  repofe,  was  conducted  to  the  prefence  of  the  con- 
queror. Alexander  admired  his  ftature  (for  he  was  above  feven  feet 
high)  and  the  majedy  of  his  perfon  ;  but  he  admired  dill  more 
Rewarded  by  h;s  COurage  and   magnanimity.     Having  afked  in   what  he  could 

Alexander.  °  °  '  ,       • 

oblige  him  ?  Porus  anfwered,  By  acting  like  a  king.  "  That," 
faid  Alexander  with  a  fmile,  "  I  fhould  do  for  my  own  fake,  but 
what  can  I  do  foryour's?  Porus  replied,  "  All  my  wifhes  are  con- 
tained in  that  one  requed  "."  None  ever  admired  virtue  more  than 
Alexander.  Struck  with  the  firmnefs  of  Porus,  he  declared  him  re- 
indated  on  his  throne  ;  acknowledged  him  for  his  ally  and  his  friend  ; 
and  having  foon  afterwards  received  the  fubmirfion  of  the  Glaufae, 
who  porfeffed  thirty-feven  cities  on  his  eadern  frontier,  the  lead  of 
which  contained  five  thoufand,  and  many  of  the  greated  above  ten 
thoufand  inhabitants,  he  added  this  populous  province  to  the  domi- 
nions of  his  new  confederate.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  he  in- 
terred the  flain,  performed  the  accudomed  facrifices,  and  exhibited 
gymnadic  and  equedrian  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpae. 
Foundation     Before  leaving  that  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicsea  and  Buce- 

of  Nicasa  and       ,     ,.  ,       r  r         11     1  1         •  rt  1 

Bucc-phalia.  phaha  ;  the  former  was  lo  called,  to  commemorate  the  victory  gamed 
near  the  place  where  it  dood  ;  the  latter,  fituate  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  was  named  in  honour  of  his  horfe  Bucephalus  "4,  who  died 

there* 

13  The  modem  hiftories  of  Alexander  uni-  king,  on  my  own  account:  but  what  do  you 

verfally  mifreprefent  this  conference.    All  of  defire  that  I  mould  do  on  your's  ?" 

them,   as  far   as   I  know,    make   Porus  fay,  ,+  This  generous  animal,  who  had  Co  long 

"  that  he  defires  to  be  treateJ  like  a  king:"  fhared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mailer, 

an   explanation   which  cannot  be  reconciled  had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal 

With  Alexander's  reply,  Tarn  pu  trou  an  n«g«  regard.     Having  difappeared  in  the  country 

•ft*,  mutt.'  a-u  h  a-avTS  etexa  S,"ti  era  Qikti  «|ia  ?  "I  of  the  Uxii,  Alexander  iflued  a  proclama- 

fvill  aft  towards  you,  O  Porus !  as  becomes  a  tion,  commanding  his  horfe  to  be  relbred, 

ctherwife 
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there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.     A  large  divifion  of  the  army    C  H  A  P. 

XX  XIX . 

remained  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  thefe   ' » 

new  cities. 

In  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  Alexander,  the  fame  of  his  generofity  Alexander 
confpired  with  the  power  of  his  arms.     Without  encountering   any  Acefines  and 
memorable  refiflance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  prince  Hydraotes- 
named  Porus,  and  the  valuable  country  between  the  Acefines  and  the 
Hydraotes.     In  effecting  this  conquefl,  the  obflacles  of  nature  were 
the  principal,  or  rather  the  only,  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  to  con- 
tend.    The  river  Acefines,  fifteen  furlongs  broad,   is  deep  and  ra- 
pid ;  many  parts  of  its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and  fharp  rocks, 
which,  oppofing  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  occafion  loud  and  foam- 
ing billows,  mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally  for- 
midable, and  flill  more  dangerous.     Of  the  Macedonians,  who  at- 
tempted to  pafs  in  boats,  many  drove  againfl  the  rocks,  and  perifhed ; 
but  fuch  as  employed  hides,  reached  the  oppofite  more  in  fafety.  The 
Hydraotes  is  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  Acefines,  but  flows  with  a 
gentle   current.     On   its  eaftern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the 
Cathaei,  Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian  tribes,  prepared  to  re- 
fill his  progrefs.     They  had  encamped  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  near 
the  city  Sangala,  two  days  march  from  the  Hydraotes ;  and,  inftead 
of  a  breail-work,  had  fortified  themfelves  with  a  triple  row  of  car- 
riages.    Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry  ;    the   Indians  flirred 
not   from    their  port,  but,  mounting  their  carriages,  poured  forth  a 
mower  of  miffile  weapons.     Alexander  perceiving  the  cavalry  unfit 
for  fuch  an  attack,  immediately  difmounted,  and  conducted  a  batta- 
lion of  foot  againfl  the  enemy.     The  lines  were  attacked,  where 
weakefl;  fome  paffages  were  opened  ;  the   Macedonians  ruihed  in; 
and  the  Indians,  being  fucceiTively  driven   from  their  triple  barrier, 
fled  in  precipitation  to  Sangala. 

otherwife  he  would  ravage  the  whole  country  rian,  "  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  (o 
with  fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians." 
immediately  obeyed.     *'  So  dear,"  fays  Ar-     Arrian,  p.  114. 

"Vol.  II.  4  O  The 
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CHAP.        The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extenfive  to  be  completely  in- 

XXXIX.  t  J 

'.-,  .„ >   vefted.    On  one  fide,  the  town  was  fkirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad, 

fieged  and*     DUt  not  deep.     Alexander  fufpe&ing  that  the  Indians,  intimidated 
taken.  ^^  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt  to  efcape  in  the  night,  caufed 

the  lake  to  be  furrounded  with  his  cavalry .1  This  precaution  was 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  foremoft  of  the  Indians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Macedonian  horfe  ;  the  reft 
cfcaped  with  difficulty  to  Sangala.  Alexander  then  inverted  the 
greateft  part  of  the  town  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared 
to  advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  he  was  informed  by 
fome  deferters,  that  the  enemy  ftill  refolved,  that  very  night,  to  fteal, 
if  poffible,  through  the  lake  ;  if  not,  to  force  their  way  with  their 
whole  ftrength.  Upon  this  intelligence  Alexander  pofted  Ptolemy, 
the  fon  of  Lagus,  with  three  thoufand  targeteers,  one  troop  of  ar- 
chers, and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  fpot  where  he  fagacioufly  con- 
jectured that  the  befieged  would  attempt  to  force  their  paflage.  At 
the  firft  found  of  the  trumpet,  the  other  commanders  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  affiftance  of  Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  his  intention 
to  fhare  the  common  danger.  By  this  judicious  difpofition,  the 
enemy  were  fuccefsfully  repelled,  after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on 
the  place.  Meanwhile  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in  thofe 
parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  thoufand  Indians,  and  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  elephants.  Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the 
Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate  the  fiege.  The  engines  were  got 
ready  ;  the  wall,  built  of  brick,  was  undermined;  the  fcaling  ladders 
were  fixed  ;  feveral  breaches  were  made ;  and  the  town  was  taken 
by  aflault.  Seventeen  thoufand  Indians  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  in 
the  fack  of  Sangala  ;  above  feventy  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners  ; 
Sangala  was  razed ;  its  confederates  fubmitted  or  fled.  Above  an 
hundred  Macedonians  fell  in  the  fiege  or  aflault;  twelve  hundred 
were  wounded. 

The 
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The  perfevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus  rendered  him  mailer     XXXIX. 
of  the  valuable  country,  now  called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five   £-— — -' 
ereat  ftreams  whofe  confluence  forms  the  Indus'5.    The  banks  of  the  boundary  of 

o  ...  Alexanders 

Hyphafis,  the  moft  eaftern  of  thefe  rivers,  which  he  actually  intended  to  conquer 
crofs,  allured  by  the  flattering  defcription  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
were  adorned  by  twelve  Macedonian  altars,  equal  in  height,  and  ex- 
ceeding in  bulk,  the  greateft  towers  in  that  country.     Thefe  monu- 
ments, erected  midway  between  Delhi  and  Lahor  "5,   marked  the 

extremity 


15  The  annals  of  the  Gentoos  diftinguifh 
Alexander  by  the  epithets  of  Mhaahah, 
Dukkoyt,  and  Kooneah,  "  the  great  robber 
and  aflaflin  ;"  but  moft  of  the  Oriental  tra- 
ditions are  highly  honourable  to  that  prince, 
and  extol  his  humanity  not  lefs  than  his 
prowefs.  The  high  idea  entertained  of  him 
by  the  Indians,  appears  from  their  afcribing 
to  his  tafte  and  magnificence,  the  moft  re- 
markable monuments  fcattered  over  their 
immenfe  country.  See  l'Examen  Critique, 
p.  143,  &  feqq.  M.  Anquetil  Zend-Avefta, 
t.  i.  p.  392.  and  Mr.  Howell's  Religion  of 
the  Gentoos,  P.  ii.  p.  5. 

«6  Probably  near  the  place  where  the  great 
weftern  road  pafles  between  thofe  cities.  See 
D'Anville  Geogr.  Ancienne,  and  Gibbon's 
Hift.  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  Major  Rennel,  however, 
in  his  excellent  Memoir  on  the  new  Map  of 
Hindoftan,  afligns  reafons  for  believing  that 
Alexander  was  not  fo  high  up  the  river. 
««  After  crofting,"  fays  he,  "  the  Acefines, 
or  Jenaub,  and  the  Hydraotes  or  Ravee, 
which  latter  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  crofs  at 
the  place  where  Lahor  now  ftands,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  out  of  the  direct  route  to- 
wards the  Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  San- 
gala,  moft  probably  lying  between  Lahor 
and  Moultan.  From  Sangala  he  proceeded 
to  the  Hyphafis,  or  Setlege,  mod  probably 
between  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  deferts  lying  between  him 
and  the  Ganges;  for  the  country  between 
the  Beath  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile  and  well 
inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts 

4 


of  the  Setlege  and  the  Ganges,  hns  really  a 
defert  in  it,  as  Timur  experienced  in  his 
march  from  Adjodin  to  Balnir.  The  dif- 
tance  between  Alexander's  polltion  on  the 
Hyphafis  and  the  Jumma,  as  given  by  Pliny, 
accords  with  this  opinion.  He  gives  it  as 
three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  Roman  miles, 
which,  by  a  proper  proportional  fcale,  formed 
from  his  diftances  in  known  places,  reaches 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jumma  to  a  point  a 
little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Set- 
lege. But  had  Alexander  been  as  high  up 
the  river  as  the  place  where  the  great  weftern 
road  crofles  from  Lahor  to  Delhi,  he  would 
have  been  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  fuch 
miles  from  the  Jumma.  This  opinion  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  account  of  wh.t  hap- 
pened immediately  after;  I  mean  his  re- 
crofting  the  Hydraotes,  and  then  encamping 
on  the  bank  of  the  Acefines,  in  a  low  fitua- 
tion,  and  where  the  whole  country  was 
flooded  on  the  coming  on  of  the  periodical 
rains;  which  circumftance  obliged  him  to 
move  his  camp  higher  up  the  river,  into  a 
more  elevated  country.  This  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  defcription  of  the  country. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  courfes  of  the  Jenaub 
and  Rauvee  are  really  through  a  low  coun- 
try;  and  thefe  are  alfo  the  parts  neareft  to 
Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which 
places,  I  fuppofe,  Alexander's  altars  were 
erected."  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  in- 
genious conjecture,  that  the  defert  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Hyphafis,  between  Alex- 
ander and  the  Ganges,  is  to  be  found  only 
O  2  in 
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Alexander 
fails  down 
the  Hydaf- 
pes,  accom- 
panied by 
his  army. 
Olymp. 
cxiii.   3. 
A.  C.  326. 


Cvv  A  P"  extremity  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the- 
difficulties  of  the  country,  or  the  oppofition  of  enemies,  but  by  the 
immoveable  and  unanimous  refolution  of  his  European  troops. 

Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  fubmitted  to  his  friends,  at 
whofe  defne  he  fet  bounds  to  his  trophies  in  the  Eaft.  But  his  reft- 
lefs  curiofity  prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  him- 
felf.  Having  returned  to  the  cities  Nicaea  and  Bucephalia,  he  di- 
vided his  forces,  for  the  fake  of  exploring  more  carefully  the  un- 
known regions  of  India.  Two  divifions,  reflectively  commanded 
by  Craterus  and  Hephieflion  (for  Csenus  was  now  dead),  had  orders 
to  march  fouthward  along  the  oppofite  banks  cf  the  Hydafpes.  Phi- 
lip, to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government  of  the  provinces 
adjacent  to  Bactria,  was  recalled  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  whole  Macedonian  conquefts  in  India,  including 
feven  nations  and  above  two  thoufand  cities,  were  fubjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Porus.  Meanwhile  the  Ionians,  Cyprians,  Phoenicians, 
and  other  maritime  nations,  who  followed  the  ftandard  of  Alexan- 
der, induftrioufly  built,  or  collected,  above   two  thoufand  vefTels  ,7,; 

for 


in  the  inaccurate  compilation  of  Diodorus, 
1.  xvii.  p.  612.  (whofe  narrative  of  Alexan- 
der's expedition  is  as  much  inferior  to  Ar- 
rian's,  as  his  imperfect  and  inconfiftent  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cy- 
rus, and  the-  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  is 
inferior  to  the  admired  Anabafis  of  Xeno- 
phon),  and  in  the  romantic  defcription  of 
Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  ii.  The  exiflence  of  fuch  a 
defcrt,  at  the  extremity  of  Alexander's  con- 
rjuefts,  is  contradicted  by  the  circumftantial 
and  fatisfailory  narrative  of  Arrian,  1.  v. 
p.  1  ig.  who  fays,  "  that  the  country  beyond 
the  Hyphalis  was  rich  and  fertile,  the  inha. 
bitants  induflrious  and  brave  ;  governed  by  a 
moderate  ariftocracy  ;  flourifhing  in  peace  and 
plenty  ;  pofl'efling  a  greatnumberof  elephants, 
and  thofe  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  ftature." 
"    "  It  may  appear  extraordinary,"    fays 


Mr.  Rennel,  "  that  Alexander  fhould,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  months,  prepare  Co  vaft  a 
fleet  for  his  voyage  down  the  Indus;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  is  faid  to  be  the  work  of  his  army. 
But  th-  Punjab  country,  like  that  of  Bengal, 
is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  which  communi- 
cating with  the  Indus,  form  an  uninterrupted 
navigation  from  Caflimere  to  Tatta,  and  no 
doubt  abounded  with  boats  and  veflels  ready 
conflrufted  to  the  conqueror's  hands.  I  think  it 
probable  too,  that  the  veflels  in  which  Near- 
chus  performed  his  coalting  voyage  to  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia,were  found  in  the  Indus.  Vef- 
fels  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burden  are 
fometimes  u/ed  in  the  Ganges ;  and  thofe  of 
one  hundred  not  unfrequently."  It  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  this  judicious  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Rennel  is  juftified  by  the  words  of 
Arrian.      In  fpeaking    of    the    number  of 

veflels,. 
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for  failing  down  the  Hydafpes  till  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and    cVvVAv.p' 

thence  along  that  majeftic  ftream  to  the  Indian  ocean.     On  board   *— — v ' 

this  fleet,  the  king  embarked  in  perfon  with  the  third  divifion  of  his 
forces.  His  navigation  employed  feveral  months,  being  frequently 
retarded  by  hoftilities  with  the  natives,  particularly  the  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Malli.  Thefe  Barbarians  were  driven  from  the  open  country ; 
their  cities  were  fucceflively  befieged  and  taken  ;  but,  at  the  ftorm 
of  their  capital,  a  fcene  was  tranfatted,  which  would  have  indicated 
madnefs  in  any  other  general,  and  which  betrayed  temerity  even  ia 
Alexander. 

When  their  flreets  were   filled  with   the  enemy,  the  Malli  took  Extraordi- 
refuge  in  their  citadel.     This  fortrefs  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  "ureinbe." 
which  being  thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  was  ex-   ™f n§  thf 
tremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the  inner  circumference  of  an  trefs« 
inconfiderable  height.     Alexander,  provoked  by  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Indians,  commanded  the  fcaling-ladders  to  be  applied  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.     But   this   fervice  being   performed   more  tardily 
than  ufual,  the  king,  in  his  anger,  matched  a  ladder  from  one  who 
carried  it,  and  having  faftened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with  rapi- 
dity  in    defiance    of    the    enemy's   weapons.      The    Macedonians, 
alarmed  by  the  danger  of  their  general,  followed  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  fummit  ;  the  fame 
accident  happened  to  other  ladders   which    were    haftily    applied, 

veffels,   he   fays,  xa>  IV*  aXXa  n:nu.\t,\ct,  r,  tm  Alexander's  embarkation,   given  in   Arrian's 

waAai  w^ovTaf  xara,  -rue   t.  oiapnc ,   r,  v>  to  tots  expedition  of  Alexander,   as   well  as  in  his 

•jroi-r&vnm,  p.  124.     The  veffels  employed  by  Indian  hiflory,   is   inconfiftent  wirh  the  rela- 

Alexander  appear,   therefore,   to  have   been  tion  of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  with  thatofDio- 

partly  collected   on   the   Indian   rivers,    and  dorus,   1.  xvii.   p.  563.   and   that  of  Juftin- 

partly  conftrucled   for  the  occafion.      They  ]'.  xii.    c.  ix.      The   narrative  of  Arrian   is, 

were,    1.  Long  (hips,  for  the  purpofe  of  war  ;  however,  confirmed  by  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  1023. 

2.  Round  fhips,  for  carrying  provifions,  bag-  That  accurate    geographer  informs  us,  that 

gage,   &c.  ;   and,   3.   Iwituyaya  itai,   veffels  th<?   fleet    was    conftru&ed    near    the    cities 

for  tranfporting  horfes.     Mr.  Kennel's  con-  which  Alexander  had  built  on  each  fide  the 

jefture  can  only  relate  to  the  mips  of  bur-  Hydafpes;  and  that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine, 

den.     That  the  two  other  kinds  were  built  fir,   and   cedar,    was   brought   from  a  wood. 

by  the  Ionians  and   inlanders,   appears  from  near  to  Mount  Emodus. 
Arrian,   p.   124  &  i3x .      The   account    of- 

and- 
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and  injudicioufly  crowded.  For  fome  moments,  the  king  thus  re- 
mained alone  on  the  wall,  confpicuous  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  arms 
and  the  extravagance"  of  his  valour,  expofed  to  thick  vollies  of  hof- 
tile  darts  from  the  adjacent  towers.  His  refolution  was  more  than 
daring.  At  one  bound,  he  fprang  into  the  place,  and  porting  him- 
felf  at  the  wall,  flew  the  chief  of  the  Malli  and  three  others  who  ven- 
tured to  aflault  him.  Meanwhile  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and  Peuceftas, 
the  only  Macedonians  who  had  got  fafe  to  the  top  of  the  wail  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Alexander.  Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his 
companions  regardlefs  of  their  own  fafety,  defended  the  king,  whofe 
breaft  had  been  pierced  with  an  arrow.  They  were  foon  covered 
with  wounds,  and  Alexander  feemed  ready  to  expire.  Bv  this  time, 
the  Macedonians  had  burft  through  the  gates  of  the  place.  Their 
firft  concern  was  to  carry  off  the  king ;  the  fecond  to  revenge  his 
death,  for  they  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  breath  iffued 
forth  with  his  blood.  Some  report  that  the  weapon  was  extracted 
by  Critodemus  of  Cos,  others,  that  no  furgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas, 
of  the  life-guards,  opened  the  wound  with  his  fword,  by  his  mailer's 
command.  The  great  effufion  of  blood  threatened  his  immediate 
diffolution ;  but  a  feafonable  fwooning  retarded  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  flopped  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  faved  the  life  of  Alexander. 
The  affectionate  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  ap- 
peared in  their  gloomy  fadnefs  during  his  danger,  and  their  immo- 
derate joy  at  his  recovery  ". 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the  ocean,  and  provided 
neceflaries  for  a  long  march,  Alexander  determined  to  proceed  to- 
wards Perfepolis,  through  the  barren  folitudes  of  Gedrofia.     This 


18  T«  uToiru  m;  to^ij;  ;  literally,  "  the 
abfurdity  of  his  valour,"  could  our  idiom 
admit  fuch  an  expreffion  ;  anwo;  properly 
fignifies  "  what  has  no  place  in  nature."  It 
is  commonly  tranflated  abfurd,  but  may  here 
mean  fupernntural. 

19  The  extraordinary  adventure  related  in 


the  text,  is  faid  by  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  iv.  to 
have  happened  in  ftorming  a  city  of  the 
Oxydraca:.  Lucian.  (Dial,  mort.)  &  Paufan. 
(Attic.)  agree  with  Curtius.  But  thefe  are 
feeble  authorities,  compared  with  Arrian, 
1.  vi.  p.  127,  &  feqq.  St  Strabo,  1.  xvii. 
p.  1026. 

arduous 
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arduous  defign  was  not  infpired  by  an  idle  ambition  to  furpafs  the    CX"X^XP* 

exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis,  whofe   armies  were  faid  to  have    v^ — „ * 

perifhed  in  thofe  deferts,  but  prompted  by  the  neceflity  of  fupplying 
with  water  the  firft  European  fleet  which  navigated  the  Indian  fea, 
explored  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  examined  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  This  important  voyage  was  performed,  and  Voyage  of 
afterwards  related,  by  Nearchus  *°,  whofe  enterprifing  genius  was 
worthy  of  the  matter  whom  he  ferved.  In  difcovering  the  fea  and 
the  land,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Alexander  mutually  aflifted  each 
other.  By  the  example  of  the  king,  both  were  taught  to  defpife 
toil  and  danger.  On  foot,  and  encumbered  with  his  armour,  he 
traverfed  the  tempeftuous  fands  of  the  Perfian  coaft,  fharing  the 
hunger,  thirft,  and  fatigue  of  the  meaneft  foldier  "  ;  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  march  of  two  months,  diftinguifhed  by  unexampled 
hardships,  that  the  army  emerged  into  the  cultivated  province  of 
Carmania. 

In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  divifion  of  his  forces,  Alexander  it 
which  he  had  fent  under  the  command  of  Craterus  through  the  ter-  ^armaria  by 
ritories  of  the  Arij  and  Drangx.     Stafanor  and  Phrataphernes,  go-   ^"®"sf  ^lvi; 
vernors  of  thofe  warlike  nations,  and  of  the  more  northern  provinces  army» 
of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  brought  a  feafonable  fupply  of  camels  and 

10  Nearchus   was  a  native  of  Crete,    but  Perfique,   Acad,  des  Infcrip.   t.  xxx.  p.  133. 
had  long  refided  in  Amphipolis.     The  jour-         "   Parties  were  continually  employed,  on 

nal  of  his  celebrated  voyage  from  the  mouth  all  fides,  in  fearching  for  water.  On  one  occa- 

of  the   Indus  to  that  of   the   Euphrates,   is  fion,  they  were  more  unfortunate  than  ufual; 

preferved   in    Arrian's  Indian  hiitory,   from  the  heat  of  the.fun  wasexceifive.and  reflected 

c.  xx.  to  c.  xli.   inclufively.     Seven  months  by  the  fcorching  fand;  Alexander  marched  on 

were  employed  in  this  voyage,  during  three  foot,  parched  with  thirft,  exhaufted  by  fatigue, 

of  which   the  fleet  kept  the  fea.     Nearchus  and  opprefled   by  care.      Amidlt  thefe  dif- 

failed  in  the  month  of  September,   and  ar-  trefsful   circumftances,    fome   foldiers  difco- 

rived  in  April  in  the  Euphrates.     Plin.  Nat.  vering    a   fmall    quantity   of   turbid    water 

Hift.   1.  vi.   c.  xxiii.     The    relation   of  this  brought  it  in   great  hafte  to  the  king.     He 

illuftrious  admiral  has  been  called  in  queftion  received  the  prefent  with  thanks,  then  poured 

by  Dodwell,  Hardouin,  and  others :  but  its  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the  water,  thus  fpilt, 

authenticity  is  confirmed  by  the  incomparable  refrelhed  not  only  Alexander,   but  the  whole 

D'Anville.  See  Recherch.  Geog.  fur  le  Golle  army.     Arrian,  p.  141. 

other 
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other  hearts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  an  army  en- 
feebled by  difeafe,  and  exhaufted  by  fatigue.  The  wafte  of  men, 
occafioned  by  this  deftru&ive  expedition ",  was  repaired  by  the 
arrival  of  numerous  battalions  from  Media,  which  rendered  the 
■ftandard  of  Alexander  fufficiently  refpectable.  Oleander  and  Sitalus, 
the  commanders  of  thofe  forces,  were  accufed  by  the  Medes  of  de- 
fpoiling  their  temples,  ranfacking  their  tombs,  and  committing  other 
deteftable  deeds  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  Their  own  foldiers  con- 
firmed the  accufation  ;  and  their  crimes  were  punilhed  with  death. 
This  prompt  juftice  gave  immediate  fatisfaction,  and  ferved  as  a 
falutary  example  in  future  ;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  government, 
pracYifed  by  this  illuftrious  conqueror,  none  had  a  ftronger  tendency 
to  confirm  his  authority,  and  confolidate  his  empire,  than  his  vigi- 
lance to  reflrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  to  defend  his 
fubjedts  from  oppreffion*3. 

Among  the  fables  which  give  the  air  of  romance  to  the  memorable 
exploits  of  Alexander,  we  may  reckon  the  triumphant  proceffion 
through  Carmania.  In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  faid  to 
have  traverfed  this  province,  amidft  dancing  and  mufic,  crowned  with 
flowers,  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  allowing  the  utmoft  extrava- 
gance of  diforder  and  folly  to  himfelf  and  his  followers  **.  The  re- 
vel continued  feven  days,  during  which  a  fmall  body  of  fober  men 
might  have  overwhelmed  this  army  of  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the 


**•  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  march  through 
Gedrofia  coll  Alexander  near  one  hundred 
thoufand  men  ;  a  palpable  exaggeration,  fince 
he  fuppofes  the  whole  army,  at  their  de- 
parture from  India,  to  have  amounted  to 
ene  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe  j  of  which  one  divi- 
fion  embarked  with  Nearchus,  and  another 
inarched,  under  the  command  of  Craterus, 
through  the  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Dran- 
gae ;  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  number  entered  the  Gedrofian  de- 
serts. 


tx  i0vi)  T2  t£  A\c^avS^a  oc£t/a\:i>Ta,  r\  sxovtcm 
trpoffyu/fiTo-uiTx*,  roeavra,  fAtv  vrXrihi  o\rat  ratrot 
01  tzXKvthvi  xperxxoTO.*  oTt  tfx  e|r*  vtto  t*t  AM^xvdfH 

Arrian,  1.  vi.  p.  143.  "  This,  efpecially, 
kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  were  either 
fubdued  by  Alexander,  or  that  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  him  (numerous  and  remote  as 
they  were)  ;  that,  under  the  reign  of  thU 
prince,  the  governors  durll  not  injure  the 
governed." 

**  Plut.  in  Alexand.     Diodor.  p.  ^73. 

caufe 
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caufe  of  Darius  and  of  Afia *s.     Were  not  this  improbable  fiction    <?  H.  A  P. 

XXXIX. 

difcountenanced  by  the  filence  of  contemporary  writers",  it  would  »— — v— y 
be  refuted  by  its  own  abfurdity.  Inftead  of  yielding  to  the 
tranfports  of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whole  heart  was  extremely  fuf- 
ceptible  of  compaflion,  muft  have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent 
lofs  fo  many  brave  men;  nor  did  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  to 
which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive,  admit  of  unfeafonable  delay. 

Encouraged  by  the  long  abfence  of  their  mafter,  and  the  perils  Punifliment 
to    which  his    too    adventurous   character    continually  expofed    his  nors  of  Ba- 
life,  Harpalus    Orfines  and   Abulites,  who  were    reflectively  go-  poll's"  and  °' 
vernors  of  Babylon,  Periepolis,  and  Sufa,  began  to  defpife  his  or-  Su'4, 
ders,  and  to  act  as  independent  princes,  rather  than  accountable  mi- 
nifters.    In  fuch  emergencies,  Alexander  knew  by  experience  the  ad- 
vantage of  celerity.     He  therefore  divided  his  army.     The  greater 
part  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were  entrusted  to  Hephseftion,  with 
orders  to  proceed  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  to  attend  the  motions  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus.     With  the  remainder,  the  king 
haftened  to  Pafargadse.     Orfines  was  convicted  of  many  enormous 
crimes,  which  were  punifhed  with  as  enormous  feverity  ir.     Bary- 
axes,  a  Mede,  who  had  afiumed  the  royal  tiara,  fuffered  death ;  his 
numerous  adherents  fhared  the  fame  fate.     The  return  of  Alexander 
from  the  Eaft  proved  fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his  fon  Oxathres,  who, 
during  the  abfence  of  their  mafter,  had  cruelly  oppreffed  the  wealthy 
province  of  Sufiana,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
Harpalus,  whofe  conduct  at  Babylon  had  been  no  lefs  flagitious, 
efcaped  with  his  treafures  to  Athens :  the  avarice  of  the  x^thenians 
engaged  them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive ;  but  their  fears  forbade 
them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of  Alexander.      By  a  decree  of  the 

15  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  x.  l7  Arrian,  who  excufes  Alexander's  adopt- 

16  Arrian  informs  11s,  that  neither  Ptolemy  ing  the  Perfian  manners,  repeatedly  blames 
nor  Ariltobulus  make  the  leaft  mention  of  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian  punifh-- 
this  extraordinary  tranfadion,  which  he  treats  merits. 

with  proper  contempt.   Vid.  Arriau,  p.  143. 

Vol.  II.  4  P  people, 
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people,  he  was  expelled  from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the  moft  gene- 
rous of  princes  feems  himfelf  to  have  been  foon  afterwards  treache- 
roufly  flain  23.  The  brave  Peuceftas,  who  had  faved  Alexander's  life 
at  the  aflault  of  the  Mallian  fortrefs,  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Perfia,  In  this  important  command,  he  proved  his  wifdcm 
to  be  equal  to  his  valour.  By  conforming  to  the  cuftoms,  adopting 
the  manners,  and  ufing  the  language  of  the  vanquilhed,  he  acquired 
the  affectionate  refpect  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  His 
pliant  condefcenfion,  directed  by  found  policy,  was  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  difcernment  c?f  Alexander ;  but  his  affectation  of  fo- 
reign manners  greatly  offended  the  pride  of  his  Macedonian  coun- 
trymen. 

In  the  central  provinces  of  his  empire,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  the  feat  of  Afiatic  pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander 
fpent  the  laft,  and  not  the  leaft  glorious,  year  of  his  rei .  ..  In  the 
nervous  language  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  filent  in  his  prefence ; 
and  his  only  remaining  care  was  to  improve  and  confolidate  his  con- 
quefts.  For  thefe  important  purpofes,  he  carefully  examined  the 
courfe  of  the  Eulaeus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  inde- 
fatigable induftry  of  his  troops  was  judicioufly  employed  in  removing 
the  weirs,  or  dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  Affyrian  and 
Perfian  kings  had  obftructed  the  navigation  of  thofe  great  rivers.  But 
Alexander,  having  noreafon  to  dread  fleets  ofwar,wifbed  to  invite  thofe 
of  commerce.  The  harbours  were  repaired ;  arfenals  were  conftructed  j 


18  Comp.  Curtius,  1.  x.  c.  ii.  Plut.  in 
Demollhen.  Diodor.  1.  xviii.  p.  iq.  Strabo, 
1.  xvii.  p.  576.  But  all  thefe  writers  omit 
the  firir,  crime  of  Harpalus,  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  the  pardon  of  which  does  great  ho- 
nour to  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Har- 
palus, even  in  the  life-time  of  Philip,  had 
gained  the  friendmip  of  his  illuflrious  fon, 
who,  foon  after  mounting  the  throne,  em- 
ployed him  as  his  treafurer.  But,  before  the 
battle  of  IiTus,  this   unworthy  minifter  be- 

8 


trayed  his  truft,  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alex- 
ander, unwilling  haftily  to  condemn  an  old 
friend,  who  had  for  his  fake  incurred  the  re- 
fentment  of  Philip,  afcribed  the  mifconduifr. 
of  Harpalus  to  the  bad  counfels  of  Taurif- 
cus,  a  daring  villain,  who  had  accompa# 
nied  his  flight.  After  the  death  of  Taurif- 
cus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpalus  again  to  re- 
turn to  his  fervice,  and  again  entrufted  him 
with  the  cuftody  of  his  treafures.  Arrian, 
1.  iii.  c.  vi. 

a  bafon 
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a  bafon  was  formed  at  Babylon  fufEcient  to  contain  a  tboufand  gal-  c  HYA  p< 

lies.     By  thefe  and  fimilar  improvements,  he  expected  to   facilitate  >• *— — * 

internal  intercourfe  among  his  central  provinces,  while,  by  opening 

new  channels  of  communication,    he   hoped  to  unite  the   wealthy 

countries  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  with  the  mod  remote  regions  of  the 

earth.     His  fhips  were  lent   to   explore    the    Perfian  and   Arabian  Sends  veflel* 

gulphs.     Archias  brought  him  fuch  accounts  of  the  former,  that  he  [h/perfian 

determined  to  plant  its  mores  with  Grecian  colonies.     Hieron  of  Soli  and  AraDiat* 

gulphs. 

proceeded  fartheft  in  examining  the  Arabian  coaft;  but  he  found  it 
impoflible  to  double  the  fouthern  extremity  of  that  immenfe  penin- 
fula,  and  ftill  more  to  remount  (as  he  had  been  commanded  by  Alex- 
ander) to  the  city  Hieropolis,  in  Egypt.  This  daring  enterprife 
feemed  to  be  referved  for  the  king  in  perfon.  It  is  certain,  that, 
fhortly  before  his  death,  he  took  meafures  for  examining  this  great 
fouthern  gulph,  as  well  as  for  difcovering  the  mores  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  which  was  then  believed  to  communicate  with  the  Northern 
Ocean 19. 

But  obje&s,  lefs  remote,  demanded  his  more  immediate  attention.   Reftrai-ns  the 
In  the  winter  feafon,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  inundations 

A  of  the  Eu- 

extraordinary  fertility  of  AfTyria30,  are  confined  within  their  lofty  phrates. 
channel.  But  in  fpring  and  hammer,  and  efpecially  towards  the  ham- 
mer folftice,  they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  infiead  of  watering, 
would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent  territory,  unlefs  the  fuperfluous 
fluid  were  difcharged  into  the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas.  This  artifi- 
cial river,  formed,  it  is  faid,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  commences  an 
hundred  miles  below  Babylon.  It  is  not  fed  by  fprings,  nor  reple- 
nifhed  from  mountain  fnows,  but  branching  from  the  great  trunk  of 
the  Euphrates,  moderates  its  too  impetuous  ftream,  by  diverting  it 
into  the  fea,  through  lakes  and  marfhes,  by  various,  and,  for  the  moft 

*9  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  158.  it    is   faid,    three   hundred  fold."     Strabo, 

30  "  This  country,"  according  to  Strabo,     p.  1077. 
"  is  more  fertile  than  any  other ;  producing, 

4  P  a  part, 
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CHAP.  par(:j  invifible  outlets.  But  this  ufeful  contrivance  finally  defeated  its 
\_— v— 1<  own  purpofe.  The  Pallacopas  gradually  funk  into  its  foft  and  oozy 
bed,  and  the  Euphrates,  which  even  originally  was  much  higher  than 
this  canal,  -continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel,  even  after  the 
feafon  when  its  waters  ceafe  to  rife  by  the  melting  of  the  Armenian 
fnows.  This  diminution  of  the  river  rendered  it  infufficient  to  wa- 
ter the  fields  of  AfTyria  ;  an  inconvenience  feverely  felt  in  a  country 
almoft  unacquainted  with  rain.  The  governors  of  Babylon  at- 
tempted unfuccefsfully  to  remedy  the  evil,  whofe  magnitude  juftly 
excited  the  attention  of  Alexander.  From  war,  the  mother  of  arts, 
he  had  learned  to  improve  the  benefits  of  peace.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  more  diftant  expeditions,  he  failed  down  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  and  having  dif- 
covered,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  inofculation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bottom,  he  commanded  a 
canal  to  be  cut  there,  which  ferved  to  moderate  the  inundations  at 
one  feafon,  without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  another.  Ha- 
ving performed  this  effential  fervice  to  AfTyria,  he  followed  the 
courfe  of  the  Pallacopas,  and  furveyed  the  lakes  and  marfhes,  which 
Builds  a  city  guard  the  Arabian  frontiers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  new  ca- 
naj'of'pana-  nal,  he  obferved  a  convenient  fituation  for  a  city,  which,  being  built 
copas.  an(j  fortified,  was  peopled  with  thofe  fuperannuated  Greeks,  who 

feemed   no  longer  capable  of  military  fervice,  and  with  fuch  others 
of  their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  fettle  in  this  fertile,  though 
remote  country  3°. 
Incorporates        Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happinefs,  Alexander  thus  traverfed 
^  Bie"tes       t^ie  P°PU1°US  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  and  fucceflively  vifited  the  im- 
with  the         perial  cities   of  Perfepolis,    Sufa,    Ecbatana,    and  Babylon.     Thefe 

Greeks  and      r 

MaceJo-  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  were  adorned  with  fignal  marks 
of  his  tafte,  and  refpeclively  diftinguifhed  by  tranfadions  which  dif- 
cover  the  boldeft,  yet  moil  enlightened  views  of  policy.  The  im- 
portant defign  of  uniting,  by  laws  and  manners,  the  fubjecls  of  his 

30  Arrian,  ubi  fupra. 

extenfive 


suns. 
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extenfive  monarchy,  was  ever  prefent  to  his  mind.  For  this  purpofe,  Cx"xfxP' 
he  took  care  to  incorporate  in  his  Barbarian  armies  the  Greeks  and  ' — -v — > 
Macedonians.  In  each  company,  or  rather  in  each  diviiion  of  fix- 
teen,  he  joined  four  Europeans  to  twelve  Afiatics.  In  the  Macedo- 
nian fquadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  mod  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftrength, 
their  activity,  and  their  merit.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
had  given  orders  to  raife  new  levies  in  the  conquered  provinces. 
The  Barbarian  youth  delighted  in  the  Grecian  exercife  and  dis- 
cipline, and  rejoiced  at  being  affociated  to  the  glory  of  their  victors. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  powerful 
body  of  thofe  recruits,  whofe  improvements  in  arts  and  arms  fully 
anfwered  his  expectations,  and  juftly  rewarded  his  forefight.  The  ar- 
rival of  fuch  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  to  difcharge  at  Opis,  a 
city  on  the  Tigris,  fuch  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the 
fervice,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by  ficknefs.  After  an  in- 
terefting  fcene,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  defcribe,  he  difmifTed 
thofe  refpectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours.  They 
were  conducted  by  Craterus,  whom  he  appointed  to  fucceed  Anti- 
pater  in  the  administration  of  his  European  dominions ;  and  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  long  executed  that  important  truft,  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his  rnafter  with  new  le- 
vies from  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon  3'o 

At  Sufa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  foldiers,  indulging  the  extrava-  Pays  the 
<*ance  too  natural  to  their  profeffion,  had  contracted  immenfe  debts,  foldiers. 
which  they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay.  Upon  this 
intelligence,  he  iffued  orders  that  each  man  mould  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  declaring, 
that  he  was  determined  to  fatisfy  them  at  his  own  expence.  The 
troops  fufpected  an  intention,  merely  to  difcover  their  characters,  and 
to  learn  their  ceconomy  or  profufion.  At  firft,  therefore,  many  de- 
nied, and  all  diminiflied,  their  debts.     But  Alexander  iffued  a  fe- 

31  Arrian,  ubi  fupra. 

cond 
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cond  declaration,  "  That  it  became  not  a  prince  to  deceive  his  peo- 
ple, nor  a  people  to  fuppofe  their  prince  capable  of  deceit."  Faith- 
ful lifts  were  immediately  prefented,  and  the  whole  debts  difcharged, 
to  the  amount,  it  is  faid,  of  four  millions  fterling. 

This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  tranfaction  of  a  different  kind, 
which  difcovers,  however,  the  fame  fpirit,  and  which  equally  en- 
deared Alexander  to  his  Afiatic  fubjects.  In  the  royal  palace  of  Sufa, 
he  publicly  efpoufed  Barcine  3",  the  daughter  of  Darius  ;  and  bellowed 
her  filter  Drypetis  on  his  friend  Hephceftion,  faying,  that  he  wifhed 
their  children  to  be  k-infmen.  By  the  advice  of  their  mafter,  Per- 
diccas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  generals,  intermarried  with  the 
mod  illuftrious  of  the  vanquifhed  Barbarians.  The  foldiers  were  en- 
couraged by  prefents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  leaders  ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  catalogue  of  their 
names,  prefented  to  the  king,  that  above  ten  thoufand  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  married  Afiatic  women  '*. 

In  all  the  cities,  which  he  vifited,  he  was  careful  to  celebrate  the 
mufical  and  gymnaftic  games ;  thofe  diftinguifhing  fruits  of  Grecian 
culture,  which  being  adapted  to  gratify  the  fenfes,  as  well  as  to 
pleafe  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight  even  by  the  moft  igno- 
rant Barbarians.  Convinced  that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  ten- 
dency, to  unite  and  harmonife  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  than 
public  entertainments  and  common  pleafures,  Alexander  determined 
to  introduce  and  diffufe  the  amufements  of  the  theatre.  For  this 
purpofe  above  three  thoufand  players  and  muficians,  collected  from 


31  Called  Statira  by  Curtius,  Juftin,  and 
Plutarch. 

31  Plutarch,  feizing  the  true  fpirit  of  thefe 
regulations,    exclaims,    S2  Qafiap  Si^r„  *■■->■> 

yen   auv'vxu&iai    0£ff|WK,     aXV    ££&JTi    MfMf^*    r,zt 
fajMi;  trioq)focfi,'xai  xottutlstic.  iradun  ra  ytf/i  c~ 


To»Tsf.  "  O  !  barbarous  and  foolifh  Xerxes, 
thou  who  laboured!!  in  vain  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellefpont,  it  is  thus  that  wife 
kings  join  Afia  to  Europe,  not  by  boards, 
fhips,  lifelefs  and  infenfible  bonds,  but  by 
lawful  love,  chafte  nuptials,  and  the  indif- 
foluble  tie  of  common  progeny."  Plut. 
Orat.  i.  de  Fortun.  Alexand,  See  likewife 
above,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  303. 

ail 
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all  parts  of  Greece,   aflembled  in  Ecbatana,   the  capital   of  Media,    CxxxfxP* 

which  was  chofen  for  the  fcene  of  thofe  theatrical  exhibitions33.    But    * * > 

the  ficknefs,  and  death  of  Hephxftion,  changed  this  magnificent  fpec-  Hephaflion. 
tacle,  into  melancholy  obfequies.     In  the  moment  of  his  triumph, 
the  king  was  deprived  of  his  deareft  friend  3\     This  irreparable  lofs, 
he  felt  and   exprefled  with  an  affectionate  ardour  congenial  to  his 
character,  and  juftified  his  immediate  forrow  by  the  inconfolable35  grief 
of  Achilles  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved  Patroclus.     During  three  days  His  obfe- 
and  nights  after  the  death  of  Hephseftion,  Alexander  neither  changed  honour, 
his   apparel,    nor   tailed   food.     A   public  mourning   was    obferved 
throughout  the  empire.     Funeral  games  were  celebrated  in  the  great 
cities ;  the  royal  cohort  was  commanded  thenceforward  to  retain  the 
name  and  banner  of  Hephaeftion  36 ;    and  the  lofty  genius  of  Stafi- 
crates  erected   at  Ecbatana  a  monument  worthy  of  him,  whom  the 
obfequious   oracle  of  Amnion  declared  deferving  of  heroic  worfliip. 
To   appeafe  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants  dedicated  their 
armour   at  the   tomb   of  his  friend.      The  example   was   given  by 
Eumenes,    the  king's   fecretary,  who,   fhortly   before   Hephceflion's 

33  It  (hould  feem  from  Plutarch,  that  the  3S  If,  in  the  melancholy  lhades  below, 
entertainments  of  the  theatre  were  foon  dif-  The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  ceafe 
fufed  through  other  parts  of  Afia.  AAelac  to  glow,  [cay'd, 
fyu  Tr,v  Aenc«  E|r,f«,£faiTt>;(  '0^r,fcc,  »j»  atzytuapa,  Yet  mine  (hall  facred  lad ;  and,  unde- 
xai  nsg?i<»  xai  Sacriawn  x.ui  Yiofaatm  truths  t«;  Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate 
Et/fiwiJa  »iai  £t.^ox7i£85  rfotyw^a;  ijJit.  "  Alex-  my  made.  Pope's  Iliad, 
ander,  having  tamed  Afia,  Homer  was  36  According  to  Plutarch,  Staficrates  pro- 
jead  in  the  Eaft  ;  the  children  of  the  Per-  pofed  to  form  Mount  Athos  into  a  ftatue  of 
fians,  Sufians,  and  Gedrofi,  recited  the  tra-  Alexander,  grafping  a  city  with  one  hand, 
gedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euri_  ides."  Plut.  and  with  the  other  difcharging  a  river  into 
ibid.  the  fea.    Plut.  in  Alexand.  Vitruvius,  1.  K. 

34  Next  to  Hephasftion,  Craterus  feems  to  in  Proem.  &  Lucian,  t.  ii.  p.  489,  afcribe 
have  enjoyed  the  greater!;  (hare  of  Alexan-  this  defign  to  Dinocrates.  Alexander  ex- 
der's  confidence;  yet  he  often  faid,  "  Cra-  tolled  the  boldnefs  of  the  ariift,  but  added, 
terus  loves  the  king,  Hephsftion  loves  Ea  h  puim  to-j  a9w  xx.ro.  xufx''  afHlt  V*i  'l""> 
Alexander."  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  In  Guo-iKtuq  nJoewmvos  tivai  ptypLtw.  "  Let  alone 
pafling  through  the  Troade,  Alexander  Mount  Athos  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  the 
crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  He-  monument  of  one  king's  folly  already  ;"  al- 
phasftion  that  of  Patroclus.  ./Elian,  Var.  luding  to  the  event  related  above,  vol.  i. 
Hilt,  xii.  7.  C.  ix.  p.  309. 

death, 
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death,  had  offended  this  illuftrious  favourite  ;  a  man  who  long  and 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  without  abufing  in  any  one  inflance,  the 
confidence  of  his  mafter ;  who  exercifed  power  without  pride, 
and  enforced  difcipline  without  feverity;  whofe  conduit  merited  at 
once  public  refpedt  and  royal  favour,  and  whofe  virtues  difarmed 
envy  ". 

To  moderate  and  divert  his  forrow,  Alexander,  who  in  the  prac- 
tice of  war  found  at  once  bufinefs  and  amufement,  undertook  an 
expedition  in  perfon,  which  perhaps  would  otherwife  have  been 
committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.  The  Coffxans,  a  fierce 
and  untraceable  nation,  inhabited  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Media. 
Secure  amidft  their  rocks  and  faftneffes,  they  had  ever  defied  the 
arms  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  the  degenerate  fucceffors  of  Cyrus  had 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  purchafe  their  friendfhip  than  to  repel 
their  hoftility.  In  their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana, 
the  pride  of  thefe  magnificent  but  pufillanimous  princes  condefcended 
to  bellow  prefents  on  the  Coffaans,  that  they  might  procure  an  undif- 
turbed  paffage  for  themfelves  and  their  train  ;  and  this  impolitic 
meannefs  only  encreafed  the  audacity  of  the  mountaineers,  who  often 
ravaged  the  Sufian  plains,  and  often  retired  to  their  faftneffes,  loaded 
with  the  richeft  fpoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  temper 
patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  fuch  indignities.  In  forty 
days,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and  totally  fubdued  this  rapacious  and 
warlike  tribe.  The  Coffeans  were  driven  from  their  laft  retreats, 
and  compelled  to  furrender  their  territory.  After  obtaining  fuffi- 
cient  pledges  of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to  ran- 
fom  their  prifoners,  and  at  his  departure  from  their  country,   took 

37  Arrian,  p.  156,  tells  us,  that  concern-  falfehoods    were    fometimes    authorifed    by 
ing  the  funeral  honours  of  Hephsftion,  in-  both  ;   the   former  intending  thereby  to  ex- 
numerable  and  abfurd  fi&ions  were  invented  tol   the  warmth  of  his   friend/hip,   the   lat- 
by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alex-  ter  to  expofe  his  extravagance  and  tolly, 
ander ;  nay,  what  is  extraordinary,  the  fame 

care ' 
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care  to  erect  fuch  fortrelTes  as  feemed  necelTary  for  bridling,  in  fu-   c  H  A  p- 

^  A.XX1X. 

ture,flfe  dangerous  fury  of  this  headftrong  people35.  «_~-v.-^s 

In  returning  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Alexander  was  met  by  ambafladors  from  Carthage,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  many  inland  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
extending  from  Mount  Imaus  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  ^Ethiopia. 
It  was  then,    fays  his  hiftorian,    that   he   appeared    mafler  of  the 
world,  both  to  his  followers,  and  to  himfelf ;    and,  as  if  the  known 
parts   of  it  had  been  infufficient  to  fatisfy  his   ambition,   he  gave 
orders  to  cut  timber  in  the  Hyrcanian  foreft,  with  a  delign  to  build 
fhips,  and  explore  the  undifcovered  fhores  of  the  Cafpian  and  Ara- 
bian feas.     But  neither  thefe  lofty  defigns,   nor  the   glory  of  war,  His  melaa. 
nor  the  pomp  of  royalty,  which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed 
in  the  greateft  fplendour39,  could  appeafe  his  grief  for  the  lofs  of 
Hephaeftion.     The  death  of  his  beloved  friend  is  faid,  by  Arrian,  to 
have  haftened  his  own.     It  certainly  tinged  his  character  with  a 
deep  melancholy,    which   rendered    him    fufceptible   of  fuch   im- 
preflions  as  the  firmnefs  of  his  manly  foul  would  otherwife  have 
refilled  and  repelled. 

3*  Such  is  the  account  of  this  expedition  Eaft  with   the  arts  of  Greece.     But  when 

given   by  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  157.;  and  con-  Athenajus  tells   us   of  the  precious  efiences, 

firmed  by  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  795.  and  by  Dio-  the  fragrant  wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  vices, 

dorus,    1.  xvii.    p.  577.      Plutarch,   on    the  of  Alexander,  we  difcover  the  credulous,  or 

other   hand,    mod    unwarrantably    and    ab-  rather  criminal  fophift,  who  has  collected  in- 

furdly  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  to   one   work  all   the   vices   and   impurities 

grief,  took  the  amufement  of  man-hunting,  which  difgraced  his  country  and  human  na- 

and   maffacred  the    whole   Cofl'san    nation,  ture.     To  the  unwarranted  afl'ertions  of  th« 

without  diftinclion  of  age  or  fex.  Plut.  p.  94.  obfcure   writers    cited    by   an    ^Elian  (L  he, 

39  Vid.  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  436.  &  1.  xii.  c.  iii.),  and  an  Athenaus,  we  can  oppofe 
p.  537 — 541.  We  may  believe  that  Alex-  the  authority  of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch.— 
ander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches ;  Could  he  who  fo  feverely  cenfured  the  effe- 
that  the  pillars  which  fupported  it  were  in-  minate  and  luxurious  life  of  Agnon  and 
cruiled  with  gold  ;  that  he  gave  audience,  Philotas,  be  himfelf  effeminate  and  luxu- 
furrounded  with  guards,  and  feated  on  a  rious  ?  "  Of  all  men,"  fays  Arrian,  "  Alex- 
golden  throne.  In  the  language  of  anti-  ander  was  the  moil  eeconomical  in  what  re- 
quity,  "  the  mafter  of  both  continents"  garded  his  private  pleafures."  Arrian,  1.  vii. 
found  it  neceffary   to  unite  the  poinp  of  the  p.  167. 

Vol.  II.  4  Q_  He 
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CxxxiXP*        ^e'  w^°  ^a^  *°  °^ten  emP'°ye(l  fuperftition  as  an  inftrument  of 
< — '    policy,  began  himfelf  to  fall  a  prey  to  that  miferable  paffion.     The 

Artifices  to  .  ... 

prevent  his  fervants  of  princes,  ever  quick  in  difcerning,  and  dexterous  in  turn- 
Babylon.  mg  t0  their  own  profit  the  foibles  of  their  matters,  foon  difcovered 
and  abufed  the  weaknefs  of  Alexander.  Alarmed  at  the  fevere 
treatment  of  feveral  of  his  colleagues,  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of 
Amphipolis,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  the  government  of 
Babylon,  prac~tifed  with  his  brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner;  and 
the  latter,  ambitious  to  promote  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  pre- 
tended to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of  divine  difplea- 
fure  againft  the  king,  mould  he  enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.  Not- 
withftanding  this  menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing  the  Coflkans, 
approached  towards  that  city  with  his  army.  He  was  met  by  a 
long  train  of  Chakkean  priefts,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
refolution,  becaufe  they  had  received  an  oracle  from  Belus,  de- 
claring that  his  journey  thither  would  prove  fatal.  The  intereft 
of  the  Chaldeans  confpired  with  the  views  of  Apollodorus.  The 
temple  of  Belus,  a  flupendous  edifice,  fituate  in  the  heart  of 
Babylon,  had  been  very  richly  endowed  by  the  AfTyrian  kings. 
But  the  produce  of  the  confecrated  ground,  inftead  of  being  applied 
to  its  original  deftination  of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering 
facrifices  to  the  Gods,  had,  ever  fince  the  impious  reign  of  Xerxes, 
been  appropriated  by  the  Chaldazan  priefts.  Alexander,  it  was 
well  known,  intended  to  reform  this  abufe ;  and,  although  his  mind 
was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  admonition  of  the  priefts,  he 
difcerned  their  interefted  motives,  and  anfwered  them  by  a  verfe  of 
Euripides,  "  He's  the  beft  prophet  that  conjectures  beft."  Foiled  in 
their  firft  attempt,  the  Chaldeans  had  recourfe  to  another  artifice. 
Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every  hazard  to  vifit  Babylon, 
they  entreated  him  at  leaft  not  to  enter  it  on  the  eaftern  fide,  but  to 
fetch  a  compafs  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face  towards  the  rifing 
iun.     He  prepared  to  comply  with  this  advice  j  but  the  marihinefs 

of 
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of  the  foil  rendered  his  defign  impracticable ;    and  he  was  thus  re-    CHAP. 

b         r  '  xxxix. 

luctantly  compelled  to  enter  the  city  by  the  forbidden  road.  *— ■* — — t 

During  his  fhort  flay  at  Babylon,   his  mind  was  difturbed  by  fu-  His  fhort  flay 
perftitious  fears40,  awakened  by  the  intrigues  of  Apollodorus,  or  the  airbed 'by 
artifices  of  the .  Chaldeans,   and   confirmed  by  a  circumflance  well   £uPerftmous 
fitted  to  operate  on  a  difordered  fancy.     In  his  Indian  expedition,  Tenets  of  the 
he   had  converfed    with   the  Gymnofophifts,    or  Brachmans,   men  ^"achmans 
who    praEtifed    the    philofophy    which    Plato    taught  y    and  whofe 
contempt  for  the    pomp,  and    pleafures,    of   the  prefent  life,    was 
founded   on  the  firm  belief  of  a  better,  and  more  permanent  flate 
of  exiflence.     To  thofe  fages,  the  fortunate  ambition  of  Alexander 
appeared  an  object  of  derifion  or  pity.     At  fight  of  the  conqueror, 
they  (lamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on  the  ground  j    indicating, 
by  an  exprefiive  action,  more  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whofe 
name   now  filled  the  world,    mult    foon   be  confined  within   the 
narrow  grave.     The  flatterers  of  the  king  rebuked  them  for  infult- 
ing  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  who  had  the  power  to  reward  or  punifh 
them.     They  replied,  by  faying,  "  that  all  were  the  fons  of  Jupiter; 
that  the  rewards  of  Alexander  they  difdained,  and  fet  at  defiance  his 
punifhments,  which  at  laft  could  only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of 
frail   mortality."     Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their    number,  allured    by 
curiofity,  or  irrefiftibly  captivated   by  the  foothing  condefcenfion  of  Pr°phecy 

.  ~  an(1  death 

the  king,  agreed  to  accompany  him  ;  for  which  inconflancy  he  was  of  Calanus. 
much  blamed  by  his  companions.  Alexander  treated  this  eaflern 
fage  with  great  refpect,  and  when  Calanus,  who  had  pafTed  his 
feventy-fecond  year  without  experiencing  any  bodily  infirmity, 
fell  fick  in  Perfia,  the  affectionate  prince  earneftly  entreated  him 
not  to  anticipate  fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But  finding  him 
inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpofe,  he  allowed  a  pyre  to  be  con- 
flructed,  to  which  the  Indian  (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on 

*°  He  became,  fays  Plutarch,  $u?t\m;  wait  to  8e>o». 

4  0^2  horfe- 
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CJivrv'  horfeback)  was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  fight  of  the  Macedonian 
v  -.,-,,^»  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  affift  at  this  uncommon  folemnity, 
Calanus  compofed  himfelf  decently  on  the  pyre;  the  mufic  ftruck  up; 
the  foldiers  raifed  a  fhout  of  war  ;  and  the  Indian,  with  a  ferene 
countenance,  expired  amidfl  the  flames,  ringing  a  hymn  to  the  Gods 
of  his  country. 

The  curiofity  of  Alexander  was   unbounded ;   but  his  humanity 
likewife  was  great.     This  principle,  which  is  too  often  a  ftranger 
to  the  breaft  of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witnefling  the  extra- 
ordinary death  of  a  friend,  who,  for  his  fake,  had  abandoned  his 
native  land.      But  before  Calanus  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile, 
the    king  affectionately  paid    him    the    laft  vifit.     Calanus  having 
embraced  all  prefent,  refufed  to  take  leave  of  Alexander,  faying,  that 
"  he  mould  again  fee  him  in  Babylon."     The  words  of  a  dying  man 
were  confidered  by  the  Greeks  as  prophetical.     Thofe  of  Calanus 
funk  deep  into  ihe  mind  of  Alexander ;  and  the  painful  impreflion 
which  they  made,    haftened  his  departure  from  a  city,   in  which  fo 
many  concurring  circumftances  forbade  him  to  refide. 
Death  of  His  fuperftitious  terrors,    however,    feem  to  have  been  diverted 

Babylon.        by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  and  by  directing  the  improve- 
cxiv!"^'.  ments   in   the  canal  of   Pallacopas.      Having  refumed  his  courage, 

MaC'!h4'  he  ventured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  fome  Grecian 
ambafiadors,  who  prefented  him  with  golden  crowns  from  the  fub- 
miflive  flattery  of  their  feveral  republics ;  and  having  reviewed  his 
troops  and  gallies,  prepared  to  execute  the  enterprifes  which  he 
had  fo  long  meditated.  But  his  deligns  and  his  life  were  now 
drawing  to  a  clofe.  Whether  to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or  to 
triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  already  gained  over  it,  he  in- 
dulged, without  moderation,  in  that  banqueting  and  feftivity  to 
which,  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  had  often  fhewn  himfelf  too 
much  addicted  ;  and  a  fever,  occafioned,  or  at  leaft  increafed,  by  an 
excefiive  abufe  of  wine,  the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his  family,  put 

a  period 


ter. 
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a  period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the    CVvV^vP* 

A  XXIX., 

thirteenth  of  his  reign.  After  the  firfh  days  of  the  diforder,  he  had  v,  — ,-.  ,_y 
been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a  beautiful  garden ;  but  the 
malady  increafmg,  he  was  foon  brought  back  to  the  palace.  The 
laft  remains  of  ftrength,  he  fpent  in  affifting  at  daily  facrifices  to  the 
Gods.  During  his  illnefs  he  fpokc  but  little,  and  that  only  con- 
cerning his  intended  expeditions.  The  temples  were  crowded  by 
his  friends ;  the  generals  waited  in  the  hall,  the  foldiers  furrounded 
the  gates.  Such  was  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  refpectful  admiration 
of  all,  that  none  ventured  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching  diffolu- 
tion,  none  ventured  to  demand  his  laft  orders.  When  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery had  vanifhed,  his  favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  fpeechlefs,  but  had  Hill  ftrength  to  ftretch  forth  his  hand4'. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whofe  character,  being  un-  HIs  charac- 
exampled  and  inimitable,  can  only  be  explained  by  relating  his 
actions.  He  was  of  a  low  ftature,  and  fomewhat  deformed  ;  but 
the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  animated  and  ennobled  his 
frame.  By  a  life  of  continual  labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  he  had  hardened  his  body  againft 
the  impreffions  of  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  third42,  and  prepared 
his  robuft  conftitution  for  bearing  fuch  exertions  of  ftrength  and 
activity,  as  have  appeared  incredible  to  the  undifciplined  foftnefs  of 
modern  times.  In  generality  and  in  prowefs,  he  rivalled  the 
greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  the  race  of  glory,  having  finally 
outftripped  all  competitors,  became  ambitious  to  furpafs  himfelf. 
His  fuperior  fkill  in  war  gave  uninterrupted  fuccefs  to  his  arms ; 

+'  Arrian    fays,  that  many  reports  were  eft ;"   and  that  he   had   foretold    his  obfe- 

fpr*ad  concerning  the  death   of  Alexander,  quies   would   be   celebrated  by  bloody  war* 

fuch  as,   that  he  had  been  poifcned  by  the  among  his  lieutenants.     Eut  thefe   rumours 

emifi.iries  of  Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  receive   not  the   leaft  countenance  from   the 

above  in  the  text,  he  had  recently  deprived  royal  diary,  which  feems  to  have  been  care- 

of  tiie  government  of  Greece  and  Macedon  ;  fully  copied  by  Arrian,   nor   from  the  hifto- 

that  when  aflced  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  ries  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus. 

empire,  he  had  anfwered,  to  the  "  ltrong-  **  Plut.  Orat.  i.  &  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

and 
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CHAP.    and  his  natural  humanity,  enlightened  by  the  philofophy  of  Greece, 
taught  him  to  improve  his  conquelts  to  the  beft  interefts  of  man- 
kind43.    In  his  extenfive  dominions,  he  built,  or  founded,  not  lefs 
than  feventy  cities44,  the  fituation  of  which  being  chofen  with  con- 
fummate  wifdom,  tended  to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote 
commerce,  and  to  diffufe  civility  through  the  greaterl  nations  of  the 
earth45.     It  may  be  fufpected,  indeed,  that  he  miftook  the  extent  of 
human  power,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign,  he  undertook  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world;   and  that  he  mifcalculated  the  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  ignorance,  and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted  to 
enlighten  barbarifm,  to  foften  fervitude,  and  to  tranfplant  the  im- 
provements of  Greece  into  an  African  and  Afiatic  foil,  where  they 
have    never   been   feen    to  nourifh.      Yet   let   not   the   defigns   of 
Alexander  be  too   haftily  accufed  of  extravagance.     Whoever  fe- 
rioufly  confiders,  what  he  actually  performed  before  his  thirty-third 
year,  will  be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might  have  accom- 
plished, had  he  reached   the  ordinary  term   of  human  life.      His 
refources  were    peculiar    to    himfelf;    and  fuch  views,   as  well  as 
actions,  became  him,  as  would  have  become  none  befides.     In  the 
language  of  a  philofophical  hiftorian,  "  he  feems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  difpenfation  of  Providence,  being  a  man 
like  to  none  other  of  the  human  kind46." 

43  Plutarch  fays,  the  nations  conquered  by  no:  to  marry,   their  mothers;   the  Scythians 

Alexander  might  adopt  the  language  of  The-  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat,  their  dead. "  Plut. 

miftocles,  when,  in   confequence  of  his  ba-  ibid. 

nifhment  from  Greece,  he  wasraifed  to  great  44  Vid.  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  tit.  ii. 

wealth  and  honour  in  Afia.    "  n  «i}i(  «»-  p.  527.     In  the  language  of  Plutarch,    he 

7iif*s9x,  £i  f*»  uTrvfopSx."    "  O  my  children  !  fcwed  Afia  with  Greek  cities. 

we  mould  have  been  undone,  had  we  not  +5  Plut.  ibid.     Diodor.   Sicul.    xvii.    83. 

been  undone."    In   the  fame  manner,   thofe  Stephan.  Byzant.  in  voc.  AXi^xthn 


PHUt 


nations,  had  they  not  been  vanquifhed  by  46  O1S1  e,«oi  e|oi  tu  Gei»  <pim  u>  $oxn  avrt%  vhn 

Alexander,    had   not  been   civilifed,    Egypt  a«vw  cofyuira*  imuc.    Arrian,  p.  168.      How 

would   not  boaft  her  Alexandria,  Mefopcta-  far  he  was  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  Di- 

mia  her  Seleucia,  &c.     And  again,   "  Alex-  vine  Providence,  belongs  not  to   the  fubjeft 

ander  taught    marriage   to  the  Hyrcanians,  of  prophane  hiftory  to  enquire.    On  this  fub- 

and  agriculture  to  the  Arachofii.    He  taught  jecl,    the  reader  may   fee  Bilhop  Lowth   on 

the  Sogdians  to   maintain,  and   not   to  kill  Ifaiah,  xix.  18.  and  xxiv.  14. 
their  parents  j   the   Perfians  to  refpeft,  and 

8  From 
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From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and  himfelf  acted  in  the    c  H  A  p« 

m  t  XXXIX. 

affairs  of  Greece,  his  hiflory  has  been  tranimitted  through  the  im-    * ^~_> 

pure  channels  of  exaggerated  flattery,  or  malignant  envy.  The  crimes  of 
innumerable  fictions,  which  difgrace  the  works  of  his  biographers,  2Vcc!ucfed  e  ls 
are  contradicted  by  the  raoft  authentic  accounts  of  his  reign,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  thofe  public  tranfactions,  which  concurring  autho- 
rities confirm.  In  the  prefent  work,  it  feemed  unneceffary  to  ex- 
patiate on  fuch  topics,  fince  it  is  lefs  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory  to  repeat, 
or  even  to  expofe  errors,  than  to  felect  and  imprefs  ufeful  truths. 
An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpofe,  can  feldom  indulge 
the  language  of  general  panegyric.  He  will  acknowledge,  that 
Alexander's  actions  were  not  always  blamelefs ;  but,  after  the  moft 
careful  examination,  he  will  affirm,  that  his  faults  were  few  in 
number,  and  refuked  from  his  fituation  rather  than  from  his  cha- 
racter. 

From  the  firfl  years  of  his  reign,  he  experienced  the  crimes  of  refulted  from 
difaffection  and  treachery,  which  multiplied,  and  became  more  dan-  rather  than 
gerous,  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difficulty  to  go-  raa™r^1SCha" 
vern  them.     Several  of  his  lieutenants  early  afpired  at  independence ; 
others  formed  confpiracies  againft  the  life  of  their  matter.     The  firfl 
criminals  were  treated,  as  we  have  already  feen,  with  a  lenity  be- 
coming the  generous  fpirit  of  Alexander.     But  when  Philotas,  the  Olymp. 
fon  of  Parmenio,  and  even  Parmenio 47 himfelf,  afforded  reafon  to  A.'c.^ao, 
fufpect  their  fidelity ;  when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who,  according 
to  the  inflitution  of  Philip,  guarded  the  royal  pavilion,  prepared  to 

47  Philotas  was  punilhed  in  the  country  of  der.     Arrian  thinks,  that  the  death  of  Par- 

the  Arii;  Permenio  was  put  to  death  in  Me-  menio  was  neceflary  to  his  mailer's  fafety. — 

dia.     Curtius   (1.  vi.  c.  vii.  &  feqq.),   who  Although  the  evidence  of  this  general's  guilt 

has  given  the  fulleft  account  of  thefe  execu-  has   not   been    handed   down   to    pollerity, 

tions,  fays,    that  Philotas  deferved  not  the  Alexander,  it  is  certain,  believed  him  guilty, 

compaffion  of  his  friends:  "  Amicorum  mi-  He  who  difdained  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 

fericordiam  non  meruit."     He  leaves  it  un-  deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be   fuppofed 

certain  whether  Parmenio  fell  a  facrifice  to  capable    of    treacheroufly    afiafiinating    his 

his  own  treafon,  or  to  the  policy  of  Alexan-  friends , 

murder 
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CHAP,  murder  their  fovereign 4',  he  found  it   neceflary  to  depart  from  his 

XA  XiX.  # 

lenient  fyftem,  and  to  hold  with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. Elated  by  unexampled  profperity,  and  the  fubmiffive 
reverence  of  vanquifhed  nations,  his  loftinefs  difgufted  the  pride  of 
his  European  troops,  particularly  the  Macedonian  nobles,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  themfelves  rather  as  his  companions, 
than  fubjecls.  The  pretenfions  which  found  policy  taught  him  to 
form  and  to  maintain,  of  being  treated  with  thofe  external  ho- 
nours ever  claimed  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eaft,  highly  offended 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed  it  impious  to 
proftrate  the  body,  or  bend  the  knee,  to  any  mortal  fovereign.     Yet 


48  This  confpiracy  is  related  by  Arrian, 
1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  and  xiv.  The  fcene  was  Bac- 
tra,  or  Zariafpa,  the  capital  of  Baclria.  At 
a  hunting-match,  the  king,  being  ready  to 
kill  a  boar,  was  anticipated  by  Hermolaus. 
To  punifh  the  infolence  of  the  youth,  Alex- 
ander ordered  him  to  be  whipped.  The  dif- 
grace  feemed  intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and 
his  companions ;  a  confpiracy  was  formed  to 
deitroy  Alexander  in  his  ileep.  It  was  difco- 
vered  by  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus.  The 
youths  confefled  their  guilt,  and  declared 
that  they  had  been  confirmed  in  their  pur- 
pofe  by  Callifthenes,  the  fcholar  of  Arif- 
totle,  an  arrogant  and  morofe  man,  who, 
fheltered  by  the  cloak  of  philofophy,  info- 
lently  brow-beat  the  prince,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  refpeft  (Arrian,  p.  871.)  The 
confpirators  were  ftoned  to  death  ;  a  punifh- 
ment  common  in  that  age,  when  perfons 
accufed  were  tried  before  numerous  affem- 
blies,  whofe  indignation  frequently  burft 
forth,  and  deftroyed  atrocious  offenders  on 
the  fpot,  with  the  firft  inftruments  of  death 
that  chance  offered  to  their  hands.  Cal- 
lifthenes was  dragged  round  the  army  in 
chains.  Such  is  the  beft  authenticated  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  concerning  which 
the  variations  of  ancient  writers  are  in- 
numerable. Vid.  Arrian,  I.  iv.  c.  xiv. 
Cuxtius,    1.  viii.  c.  viii.    Seneca  Suafor.    i. 


Juftin,  l.xv.  c.  iii.  Philoftratus,  I.  viii.  0  i. 
Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.  356,  &  358.  Diogen. 
Laert.  in  Ariftot.  Suidai,  ad  voc.  As  an 
example  of  the  injuftice  done  the  character  of 
Alexander,  I  fhall  infert  the  paflage  of  Seneca. 
"  Hoc  eft  Alexandri  crimen  sternum,  quod 
nulla  virtus,  nulla  bellorum  felicitas  redimet. 
Nam  quoties  quis  dixerit,  Occidit  Perfarura 
multa  millia  ;  opponitur,  et  Callifthenem. 
Quoties  diftum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vi- 
cit,  ipfam  quoque  tentavit  novis  claffibus,  & 
imperium  ex  angulo  Thracia:  ufque  ad 
oriencis  terminos  protulit ;  dicetur,  fed  Cal- 
lifthenem  occidit."  Yet  this  Callifthenes  was 
a  traitor,  whofe  writings  are  mentioned  with 
contempt  by  Arrian,  loc.  citat.  Polybius, 
t.  ii.  pp.64,  33,-.  &  t.  iii.  p.  45.  Cicero 
ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  ii.  epift.  xiii.  &  Longi- 
nus,  c.  iii.  p.  14.  The  patriotifm  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  envy  of  the  Romans,  could 
never  forgive  the  tranfcendantglory  of  Alex- 
ander, which  eclipfed  their  own.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  Philip  and  his  fon,  even  Cicero  (de 
OfHc.)  fays,  "  Alter  femper  magnus,  alter 
frpe  turpiflimus."  See  likewife  Livy,  I.  ix. 
c.  xviii.  -The  laft  mentioned  writer  (1.  ix. 
c.  xvii.)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  allege  very 
inconclufive  arguments  for  believing,  that 
had  Alexander  turned  his  arms  againft  Italy, 
he  would  have  certainly  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans. 

had 
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had  he  remitted  formalities  confecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  he   CXXX^XP" 

muft  infenfibly  have  loft  the  refpedt  of  his  Aiiatic  fubjects.     With  a   < *— -/ 

view  to  reconcile  the  difcordant  principles  of  the  victors  and  van- 
quished, he  affected  an  immediate  defcent  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  a 
claim  liberally  admitted  by  the  avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priefts, 
and  which,  he  had  reafon  to  expect,  could  not  be  very  obftinately 
denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  who  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  that  Philip,  his  reputed  father,  was  remotely 
defcended  from  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  defign, 
which  might  have  entitled  him,  as  fon  of  Jupiter,  to  the  fame  obei- 
fance  from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Barbarians  readily  paid  him  as 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  was  counteracted,  at  firft  by  the  fecret  difplea- 
fure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation,  of  feveral  of  his  ge- 
nerals and  couriiers.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  this  difficulty.  With  his  friends,  he  maintained  that 
equal  intercourfe  of  vifits  and  entertainments,  which  characterifed  the 
Macedonian  manners  ;  indulged  the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  con- 
verfation  ;  and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in  wine,  which 
difgraced  his  age  and  country. 

On  fuch  occafions  his  guefts,  or  entertainers,  enjoyed  and  abufed  Murder  of 
the  indecent  familiarity   to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  with  oiymp. 
their  kings ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alexander,  corrupted  by  pro-  c?lllA  '"  . 
fperity  and  flattery,   was  no  longer  able  to  endure.     A   fcene  of 
drunken  debauchery,  which  muft  appear  highly  difgufting  to  the 
propriety  of  modern  manners,  proved  fatal  to   Clitus,    who,   em- 
boldened by  wine,  daringly  infulted  his  prince,  vilified  his  nobleft 
actions,  and  derided  his  pretenfions  to  divinity.     The  king,  being 
like  wife  intoxicated,  was  no  longer  mafter  of  himfelf,  when  Clitus, 
who  had  been  once  carried  from  his  prefence,  returned  a  fecond 
time  to  the  charge,  and  behaved  more  infolently  than  before.     In 
an  unhappy  moment,  Alexander  thruft  a  fpear  into  the  breaft  of  his 

Vol.  II.  4  R  friend  ; 
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Cvv  A  P'  friend  "9 ;  but  inftantly  repenting  his  fury,  would  have  deftroyed 
u_v ■  himfelf  by  the  fame  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  at- 
tendants. The  bitternefs  of  his  repentance,  and  the  pungency  of  his 
remorfe,  which  neither  flattery  could  foften,  nor  fophiftry  appeafe  s0, 
rendered  his  life  burdenfome,  and  his  actions  inconfiftent.  At  times, 
he  affumed  the  Perfian  drefs  and  ornaments;  difplayed  the  pomp  of 
oriental  defpotifm  ;  employed,  and  often  preferred  the  Barbarians ; 
and,  in  feveral  paflages  of  his  reign,  this  fuccefsful,  but  unhappy, 
conqueror  appears  to  have  been  befet  with  flatterers,  furrounded  by 
confpirators,  adored  by  the  paffive  fubmiffion  of  his  eaflern  fubjects, 
and  infulted  by  the  licentious  petulance  of  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians. 

ASand'T's^  The  inc%natIon  or  jealoufy  of  the  latter,  tinged  the  faireft  of  his 
fnuation.and  a&ions  with  dark  and  odious  colours.     About  a   year   before   his 

the  magna-        .       ,  -  •  J 

nimity  by  death,  a  lcene  was  tranlacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which  mews  the 
overcame  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  and  the  magnanimity  by  which  he  over- 
them.  camc  them.     Having  affembled  the  Macedonian  troops,  he  declared 

to  them  his  pleafure,  that  fuch  as  felt  themfelves  unable,  through 
age  or  infirmities,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  fhould  be  honour- 
ably difcharged  from  the  fervice,  and  fafely  concluded  to  their  re- 
fpective  provinces.  This  propofal,  which  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  difguft.  The  foldiers  re- 
flected, that  the  army  had  recently  increafed  by  an  acceffion  of  thirty 

49  Montcfquieu,  who  (Voltaire  only  ex-  be  overcome  by  drunkennefs  and  anger.  Ar- 

cepted)  is  the  mod  diftinguifhed  modern  apo-  rian,  p.  84. 

logift  of  Alexander,   fays,  "  I!  fit  deux  mau-  5U  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarchus 

vailes    aftions ;    il    brula    Perfepolis    &    tua  the  Sophift,  endeavoured  to  cure  his  melan- 

Clitus.  (Efprit  des  Loix,  1.x.  c.  xiv.)    The  choly.      The  latter  told   him,    that  Juflice 

ftory  of  the   burning  of  Perfepolis  we  have  was  defcribed  by  the  ancients  as  feated  near 

already  refuted.      1  he  death  of  Clitus,  Arif  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right 

tobulus,  cited  by  Arrian,  afcribes  entirely  to  and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings,  all 

the  infolence  and  folly  of  Clitus  himfelf,  and  whofe  actions  ought  to  be  held  juft  by  them- 

totally   exculpa-es    Alexander.      But   Arrian  feives  and  others.     This  flagitious   lervility 

obferves,  like  a  philrfopher,    hat  Alexander  Arrian  fpurns  with  indignation,  and  brands 

was  juftly  blameable  in  allowing  himfelf  to  with  infamy.    Arrian,  p.  S4. 

5  thoufand 
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thoufand  Barbarians,  armed  and  accoutred  after  the  European  fafhion, 
trained  to  the  Grecian  difcipline  and  exercifes,  and  inftru&ed  in  the 
arts  and  language  of  the  vi&ors.  The  king,  they  thought,  no 
longer  cared  for  the  fervice  of  his  veterans,  and  therefore  difiniffed 
them  with  contempt.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  feized  the  camp  ;  the 
Macedonians  unanimoufly  demanded  their  difcharge  ;  fome  adding 
with  feoffs,  "  That  he  had  no  farther  ufe  for  than ;  his  father  Am- 
nion could  fight  his  battles."  At  thefe  words,  the  king  fprung  from 
the  roftrum  on  which  he  flood,  and  commanded  the  raoft  audacious 
to  be  feized  by  his  Targeteers,  and  conducted  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. This  prompt  feverity  appeafed  the  rifing  tumult.  The  foldiers 
remained  motionlefs  and  filent,  doubtful  or  terrified.  Alexander 
again  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  fpoke  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  my  de-  His  own  ae- 
fign,  Macedonians,  to  change  your  refolution.  Return  home,  with-  ^"nofVhl- 
out  hindrance  from  me.  But,  before  leaving  the  camp,  firfl  learn  ''P  and  him* 
to  know  your  king  and  yourfelves.  My  father  Philip  (for  with 
him  it  is  ever  fit  to  begin),  found  you,  at  his  arrival  in  Macedon, 
miferable  and  hopelefs  fugitives;  covered  with  fkins  of  fheep  ;  feed- 
ing among  the  mountains  fome  wretched  herds,  which  you  had  nei- 
ther ftrength  nor  courage  to  defend  againft  the  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
and  Treballi.  Having  repelled  the  ravagers  of  your  country,  he 
brought  you  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to 
confide,,  not  in  your  faftneffes,  but  in  your  valour.  By  his  wifdom 
and  difcipline,  he  trained  you  to  arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with 
mines  of  gold,  inftrucled  you  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  ren- 
dered you  a  terror  to  thofe  nations,  at  whofe  names  you  ufed  to  trem- 
ble. Need  I  mention  his  conquefts  in  Upper  Thrace,  or  thofe  flill 
more  valuable  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  that  country  ?  Having 
opened  the  gates  of  Greece,  he  chaflifed  the  Phocians,  reduced  the 
Theflalians,  and,  while  I  lhared  the  command,  defeated  and  hum- 
bled the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  whom 
you  had  been  fucceffively  tributaries,  fubjecls,  and  flaves.     But  my 

4  R  2  father 
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CHAP,    father  rendered  you  their  matters ;  and  having  entered  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  regulated  at  difcretion  the  affairs  of  that  peninfula,  he  was 
appointed,  by  univerfal  confent,  general  of  combined  Greece  ;  art 
appointment  not  more  honourable  to  himfelf,  than  glorious  for  his 
country.     At  my  acceffion  to  the  throne,  I  found  a  debt  of  five  hun- 
dred talents,  and  fcarce  fixty  in  the  treafury.     I  contracted   a  frefh 
debt  of  eight  hundred  ;   and  conducting  you  from  Macedon,  whofe 
boundaries  feemed  unworthy  to  confine  you,  fafely  croffed  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  though  the  Perfians  ftill  commanded  the  fea.    By  one  victory 
we  gained  Ionia,  iEolia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.     By  our  courage 
and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the  ftrength  of  Paleftine, 
the  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Perfia,  were  added  to  your 
empire.    Your's  now  are  Bactria  and  Aria,  the  productions  of  India, 
the  fertility  of  Afiyria,  the  wealth  of  Sufa,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  fatraps.     "What  have  I  referved  for  myielf, 
but  this  purple  and  diadem,  which  mark  my  pre-eminence  in  toil  and" 
danger  !   Where  are  my  private  treafures5'?    Or  why  fhould  I  collect 
them  ?     Are  my  pleafures  expenfive  ?     You  know  that  I  fare  worfe 
than  many  of  yourfelves;  and  have  in  nothing  fpared  my  perfon.   Let 
him,  who  dares,  compare  with  me.    Let  him  bare  his  breaft,  and  I  will 
bare  mine.     My  body,  the  fore  part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with 
honourable  wounds  from  every  fort  of  weapon.     I  often  watch,  that 
you  may  enjoy  repofe;  and  to   teftify  my  unremitting  attention  to 
your  happinefs,  had  determined   to   fend  home  the  aged  and  infirm 
among  you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.     But  fince  you  are 
all  defirous  to  leave  me,  Go  !     Report  to   your  countrymen,    that, 
unmindful   of  the  fignal  bounty  of  your  king,  you  entrufted  him  to 
the  vanquifhed  Barbarians.    The  report,  doubtlefs,  will  befpeak  your 
gratitude  and  piety  5\" 

51  It  appears  from  Arrian,  that  Alexander  fuch  public  defigns  as  feemed  conducive  t« 

ffeaks  of  thefe,  as  diftinft  from   the  military  the  profperity  of  the  empire, 

fund,  and  other  revenues,  employed  in  paying  51  Arrian,  p.  J52,  &  feqq. 
and  rewarding  his  troops,  and  in  executing 

Having 
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Having  thus  fpoken,  he  fprang  from  the  roftrum,  and  haftened    cXvXAxP* 

to  the  palace,  accompanied  only  by  his  guards.     During  two  days, .-  -* 

none  were  admitted  to  his  prefence.    On  the  third,  he  called  the  Per-  fcene  at  OpU 
fian  nobles  of  diftin&ion,  and  diftributed  among  them  the  principal  °°;St  e 
departments  of  military  command.     He  then  iflued  orders,  that  cer-  0!v.mP- 

r  J  '  cxin.   4. 

tain  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  infantry  and  cavalry  fhould  be  called  A-  c-  325- 
the  royal  battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  fuch  other  names  as 
commanded  greateft  refpedl.  Apprized  of  thefe  innovations,  the 
Macedonians  who  had  long  remained  in  confufion  before  the  tribunal, 
afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid  to  allow  his  retiring  unat- 
tended, flocked  around  the  palace,  and  depofited  their  arms  at  the 
gate,  humbly  requefting  to  fee  their  king,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  never  fur  from  the  place,  till  their  tears  had  moved  his  com- 
panion. Alexander  came  forth,  beheld  their  abafement,  and  wept.: 
The  affecting  filence,  marked  by  alternate  emotions  of  repentance 
and  reconciliation,  was  at  length  broke  by  Gallines,  a  man  highly 
efleemed  in  the  cavalry :  "  Thy  Macedonians,  O  king !  are 
grieved  that  the  Perfians  alone  mould  be  called  thy  kindred,  and 
entitled  as  fuch  to  embrace  thee,  while  none  of  themfelves  are  al- 
lowed to  tafte  that  honour53."  Alexander  replied,  "  From  this  mo- 
ment you  are  all  my  kindred."  Callines  then  ftepped  forward  and 
embraced  him ;  and  feveral  others  having  followed  the  example, 
they  all  took  up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  fhouts 
of  joy,  and  fongs. 

Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  teftimony  of  his  hifto-  A  feftival  ce- 
rians)  Alexander  was  the  moft  mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.   To  common  by 
thank  heaven  for  the  happy  iflue  of  this  tranfa&ion,  he  celebrated  a  n^f^0" 
folemn   facrifice,  and,  after  the  facrifice,  an   entertainment  for  the  Perlians- 
principal  of  his  European  and  Aiiatic  fubjects.     The  Macedonians 
were  next  to  his  perfon  ;    the  Perfians  next  the  Macedonians  ;    the 

53  Arrian   fays,    "  While   none  of  them- 
felves ever  tailed    that   honour."   Mavt&nw* 
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Grecian  priefts  and  PeiTian  magi  joined  in  common  libations,  in- 
voking perpetual  concord,  and  eternal  union  of  empire,  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  Perfians.  Soon  afterwards,  the  invalids,  whofe  dilmif- 
fion  had  produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home,  Alexander 
difcharged  their  arrears,  allowed  them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  in 
Macedon,  and  granted  each  foldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  fterling.  He  again  fhed  tears  at  parting  with  upwards  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  who  had  ferved  him  in  fo  many  glorious  cam- 
paigns ;  and,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  their 
fafety,  appointed  Craterus,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  life  5+,  to  be 
their  conductor. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whofe   genius  might 
have  changed  and  improved  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  world.     But  the 
fpirit  of  improvement  is  tranfient,  and  demands  perpetual  efforts: 
the  fources  of  degeneracy  are  permanent  and  innumerable.     It  feems 
at  firft  fight  to  be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
fucceffion   to   his   throne,   he  left  the   field   open  for  thofe   bloody 
wars  among  his  captains,  which  long  defolated  the  earth.     Yet  the 
difficulties,  with  which  he  was  himfelf  obliged   to  ftruggle,  might 
teach  him  the  impoffibility  of  fecuring  the  empire  for  the  infancy  of 
his  Ton  Hercules,  or  the  weaknefs  of  his  brother  Aridreus.      The 
principles  of  royal  fucceffion  were   never  accurately  afcertained  in 
Macedon ;  and  the  camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  expected  to 
prove  a  good  fchool  of  moderation  or  juftice.     The  firft  meafure 
adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to  fet  afide  the  natural  claim  of  Her- 
cules, born  of  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  to  appoint  Aridsms,  to- 
gether with  the  fruit  of  Roxana's  pregnancy,  if  fhe  brought  forth 
a  fon,  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  monarchy.     This  whirnfical  deflina- 
tion  announced   little   union   or   ftability.      Perdiccas,  in   virtue   of 
poffeffing  the    ring   or   feal   of   his    deceafed    mafter,    affumed   the 
regency:  the  troops  and  provinces  were  divided  among  Antigonus, 

5+  Arrian,  p.  155. 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy,  Craterus,  and  other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly  the    Cxxx^xp' 

equals,    difdained    to    remain    the    inferiors,   of  Perdiccas.       Each    ' «— ' 

general  trufted  in  his  fword  for  an  independent  eftablifhment ;  new- 
troops  were  raifed  and  difciplined  ;  leagues  formed  and  broken  ;  the 
children  and  relations  of  Alexander,  who  became  fuccefTively  pri- 
foners  in  different  hands,  all  perifhed  miferably  ;  nor  was  there  any 
ceffation  of  crimes  and  calamities5',  or  any  permanent  fettlement  of 
the  provinces,  until  the  battle  of  Iffus  in  Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  A-  c-  3°'« 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of  Upper  Afias6. 
The  iffue  of  the  fame  battle  gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Caffander, 
and  Thrace,  with  feveral  provinces  of  Lower  Afia,  to  Lyfi- 
machus. 

The    great   kingdoms    of   Syria    and    Egypt,    which    continued   Subfequent 
thenceforward,  till  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  to  be  governed  by  the   e^T  and 
refpective  families  of  Seleucus'  and  Ptolemy,  never  generally  "  adopted  s>ria" 
the  language  or  manners  of  their  Grecian  fovereigns.     In  Egypt, 
the  firft  fucceffors  of  Alexander  accomplifhed  the  commercial  im- 
provements planned  by  that  prince ;    and  the  kings  both  of  Egypt 
and  of  Syria  affected,  in  their  magnificent  courts,  to  join  the  arts 
and   elegance   of  Greece   to   the    pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Eaft. 
But  their  orientation  was  greater  than  their  tafte ;  their  liberal  cha- 
racters were  effaced  by  the  continual  contact  of  fervitude ;  they  funk 

5!  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xix,  &  xx.  paffim.  Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa. 
5*  Arrian,  pp.  160  &  164.  2.  To  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  vvhofe 
57  Yet  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  armies  and  garrifons  were  continually  rein- 
Greek  language  continually  gained  ground,  forced  from  Greece.  3.  To  the  fociable  and 
Before  the  Chriftian  a;ra,  it  was  fpoken  by  agreeable  character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans.  It  was  the  the  excellence  of  the  language  itfelf  (fee 
language  of  the  learned  and  polite  in  Egypt  above,  chapters  v.  and  vi.),  whofe  duration 
and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Carthage,  is  as  wonderful  as  its  extent.  The  Greek 
It  muft  have  been  underftood  by  all  ranks  of  was  fpoken  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
men  in  Judxa,  fmce  the  infpired  writers  em-  century,  when  Conftantinople  was  taken  by 
ployed  it  in  propagating  the  gofpel,  which  the  Turks;  fo  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,, 
was  to  be  firlt  preached  to  the  Jews.  For  it  fubfifted  with  little  variation,  as  a  living 
this  univcrfality,  the  Greek  feems  to  have  tongue,  for  two  thoufand  and  four  hundred 
been    indebted,    1.    To    the    innumerable  years. 

into 
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into  the  foftnefs  and  infignificance  of  hereditary  defpots,  whofe 
reigns  are  neither  bufy  nor  inftructive ;  nor  could  the  intrigues  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  or  minifters  equally  effeminate,  form  a  fubject 
fufficiently  interefting  to  fucceed  the  memorable  tranfaQions  of  the 
Grecian  republics. 

In  the  hiftory  of  thofe  kingdoms,  the  moft  important  event  is 
their  conqucft  by  the  Romans,  who  gradually  feized  all  the  weftern 
fpoils  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Hadriatic  fea,  and  fucceffively  reduced  them  into 
the  form  of  provinces.  Greece,  which  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Achaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts58,  and  its  vices, 
to  Italy.  The  conqueft  of  Macedon  freed  Rome  from  the  weight 
of  taxes.  The  acquifition  of  Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that 
republic.  The  fubjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of  commo- 
dities in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be  the  wealth !9  of  thofe  nations, 
they  are  entitled  to  little  regard  from  pofterity,  fince,  from  the  death 
of  Alexander,  they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  invention  that 
either  improved  the  practice  of  war,  or  increafed  the  enjoyments  of 
peace. 

The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization  diffufed  through  the 
Eaft,  was  fufficient,  indeed,  to  tinge,  but  too  inconfiderable  to  alter 
and  aflimilate,  the  vaft  mafs  of  barbarifm.  But  as  the  principle  of 
degeneracy  is  often  ftronger  than  that  of  improvement,  the  floth  and 
fervility  of  Afia  gradually  crept  into  Greece.  That  unfortunate 
country,   drained   of  its   moil   enterprifing   inhabitants,  who   either 


"  Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Greeks  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
governments,  their  country,  and  particularly 
Athens,  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal 
feat  of  arts  and  philofophy.  But  the  Greek 
artifts,  as  well  as  poets,  orators,  hiftorians, 
and  philofophers,  of  later  times,  were  mere 
imitators,  who  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  the 
jyierit  and  fame  of  the  great  originals.  The 
works  of  Phidias  and  Apelles,  of  Sophocles, 


Demoflhenes,  Plato,  &c.  not  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  their  own  con'emporaries,  were  the 
objeils  of 'admiration  to  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  to  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  &c.  But  of  this  more  in  t.'ie  next 
chapter. 

59  Of  which  fee  an  account  extracted  from 
the  public  regiilers,  in  Appian.  Alexand.  in 
Proem. 

followed 
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followed   the   ftandard,    or  oppofed    the  arms,    of  Alexander,   was 
equally  infulted  by  the  feverity  and  the  indulgence  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
fince,  in   either  cafe,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence.    Reluctantly  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  mailer,  they  loft 
that  elevation  of  character,  and  that  enthufiafm  of  valour,  which  had 
been  produced  by  freedom,  nouriihed  by  victory,  and  confirmed  by 
the  juft  fenfe  of  national  pre-eminence.     Their  domeftic  dilTentions, 
by  carrying  them  in  great  numbers  into  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes, 
thereby  diffufed  the  knowledge  of  their  tactics  and  difcipline  through 
countries  far  more  extenfive  and  populous  than  their  own  ;   and  amidft 
all  their  perfonal  animofities,  the  captains  of  Alexander  uniformly  em- 
bracing the  maxims  of  defpotifm,  which  their  mafter  magnanimoufly 
difdained,  firmly  and  unitedly  refifted   and  crufhed   the  rifing  re- 
bellions of  the  Greeks,  whofe  feeble  and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  re- 
gaining their  liberty,  only  plunged  them  deeper  into  fervitude.    Def- 
titute  of  immediate  and  important  objects  to  roufe  their  activity,  the 
example  of  their  anceftors  at  length  ceafed  to  animate  and  infpire 
them.       The   rewards   of  merit  being  withdrawn,   men  no  longer 
afpired  at  excellence.     The  lpirit  of  patriot ifm  evaporated ;   the  fire 
of  genius  was  extinguished  ;  exertion  perifhed  with  hope  ;  and,  ex- 
clufively  of  the  Achcean  League60,  the  unfortunate  ifrue  of  which  has 
been  already  explained   in  this  work6',   Greece,    from   the   age   of 
Alexander,  offers  not  any  feries  of  tranfactions  highly  memorable  in 
the  hiftory  of  arts  or  arms. 

*°  The    judicious    Polybius      treats    the  grefs  and  aggrandifement  of  the  Roman  re- 

Achxan  league,  and  other  collateral   tranf-  public, 

aftions  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  as  **  See  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
epifodes  in  his  invaluable  hillory  of  the  pro- 


C  H  A  P. 
XXXIX. 


Vol.  II.  4  s  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XL. 

State  of  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Alexander — Poetry 
— Mufic — Arts  of  Defign — Geography — Aftronomy 
■ — Natural  Hiftory — Works  of  Arifiotle — Philofo- 
phical  SeEls  eftablijloed  at  Athens — Decline  of  Genius 
— Tenets  of  the  different  Seels — Peripatetic  Philo- 
fophy — Efimate  of  that  Philofophy — Its  Fate  in  the 
World — Coincidence  in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus — The  Stoic  Philojophy — Efimate  of  that 
Philofophy — The  Epicurean  Philofophy — Character  of 
Epicurus — Philofophy  of  Pyrrho—Conclufion. 

°  XLA  P*     fN  the  latter  years  of  Alexande^  literature,  philofophy,  and  the 
< — ~~-— '   -B-  fine  arts,  difplayed  their  brighter*  charms  ;   yet  the  fource  of  that 

State  of  lite-  ,,  '    ' 

rature  in  the  health  and  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had  already  be- 

age  of  Alex-  c  .,         „-,,  ... 

ander.  gun  to  taiL      *  be  military  expeditions  of  that  illuftrious  conqueror 

were  defcribed,  and  publilhed  after  his  death,  in  the  authentic  and 
interefting  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus',  who  had  been  the 
witnefles  and  companions  of  his  victories.  But  his  extraordinary 
exploits,  and  unexampled  fuccefs,  which  far  eclipfed  the  imaginary 
renown  of  the  fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  produced,  even  in  his 
life-time,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whofe  credulity,  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  mean  adulation,  and  fer- 
tile fuperftition  \  Exaggeration  in  matters  of  fact  produced  that 
iwelling  amplification  of  flyie,  thofe  meretricious  ornaments,  and  af- 

1  Arrian,  in  Procem.  *  Lucian  de  Scribend.  Hiftor. 

fe&ed 
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fected  graces,  which  charadterifed  the  puerile  and  frigid  compofitions    c  **  A  p- 

of  Callifthenes,  Oneficritus,  and  Hegefias  \     The  falfe  tafte  of  thefe    x- — . » 

pretended  hiftorians,  to  whofe  perverfe  induftry  muft  be  afcribed  the 
ridiculous  trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured  the  auguft  form  of 
Alexander,  was  admired  and  imitated  by  many  of  their  contempora- 
ries. The  contagion  infeded  even  the  orators;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  the  verbofe  emptinefs  and  bombaft  of  the  Afiatic  elo- 
quence, was  firft  introduced  into  Greece,  in  the  age  which  had  ap- 
plauded the  chafte  and  nervous  compofitions  of  Lycurgus,  Hype- 
rides,  JEfchines,  and  Demofthenes*.  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every 
country  where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its  higheft  point  of 
perfection,  a  principle  of  degeneracy  naturally  carries  things  in  a 
contrary  diredion  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  excellence, 
ftill  covet  diftindion,  and  defpairing  to  equal  their  predeceffors  in 
the  beauties  of  truth  and  nature,  have  recourfe  to  falfe  conceits  and 
artificial  refinements. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Greece  produced  not  any  Poetry, 
original  genius  in  the  ferious  kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  ftill  kept  poifeflion  of  the  theatre.  But  no 
lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  capable  to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander, though  that  prince,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame,  mu- 
nificently rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis,  Cleon,  Chaerilus, 
and  other  contemptible  encomiafts ;  who  corrupted  his  heart,  with- 
out vitiating  his  judgment,  fince  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather 

be  the  Therfites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Chaerilus  s.     Yet  in  Improve- 
ment of  co- 
the  fame  age  Philemon,  Antiphanes  ,  Lycon  ,  above  all,  the  Athe-  medy. 

nian  Menander,  carried  comedy  to  the  higheft  perfection  which  it 

ever  attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity.     During  the  republican 

form  of  government,  the  inftitutions  and  character  of  the  Greeks 

3  Strabo,  I.  xix.  p.  446.  5  Aero,    ad    Horat.    Art.   Poet.   v.   357. 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  de  Struclura  Oration.  Curtius,  1.  viii    c.  v. 

Longinus  de  Sublim.     Cicero  de  Orator.  &  6  Athenxus,  1.  xiii.  p.  559. 

de  Clar.  Orator,  pailim.  7  Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

4  S  2  were 
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CHAP.    Were  extremely  unfavourable  to  this  fpecies  of  writing.     The  licen- 

'■■  v  '  tious  turbulence  of  democracy  generally  ccriverted  their  attempts  at 
wit  and  humour  into  petulance  and  buffoonery.  The  change  of  go-  . 
vernment  and  manners,  requiring  due  refpect  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety and  the  dictates  of  caution,  improved  their  difcernment,  and 
gradually  made  them  fenfible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  v  here  more  is 
meant  than  faid,  and  to  thofe  more  interefling,  becaufe  juftcr,  deli- 
neations of  character,  which  diftinguilhed  the  comic  ftrains  of  Phi- 
lemon and  Menander  8. 

Muftc.  Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  delight  in  dramatic  en- 

tertainments. ThelTalus  was  his  favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus 
was  more  approved  by  the  public.  To  Athenadorus,  the  magiflrates 
who,  according  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  were  appointed  to.  decide  the 
pretenfions  of  rival  candidates  for  theatrical  fame,  adjudged  the  prize 
of  merit.  The  young  hero  declared,  that  this  decifion  gave  him 
more  pain  than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  lofs  of  his  inheritance  *. 
The  muficians  Timotheus  IO  and  Antigenides  "  (till  difplayed  the 
Wonderful  effects  of  their  art  ;  but  as  the  feverity  of  education  and 
manners  continually  relaxed  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  we  find  that 
mufic,  originally  deftined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in  later 
times  univerfally  employed  to  feduce  and  inflame  the  paffions'1. 

Arts  of  de-  The  arts  of  defign,  painting,    fculpture,   and    architecture,    ap- 

peared in  their  highelt  luftre  in  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
both  which  princes  had  no  lefs  tafle  to  judge  I3,  than  munificence  to 
reward  them.  The  eaftern  expedition  of  the  latter  introduced,  or  at 
leaft  greatly  multiplied,  in  Greece,  thofe  precious  and  durable  gems, 
which  thenceforth  exhibited  fome  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  Grecian 
ingenuity.  The  fkill  and  tafte  of  Pyrgoteles  were  diftinguilhed  in 
this  valuable,  though  minute  art  '*,     He  enjoyed   the   exclufive  ho- 

•  Vid.  Plut.  Comp.  Ariftoph.  &  Menand.  "  Judicium  fubtile  videndis  artibus. 

-»  Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  Horat.  Epift.  1.  ii.  Epift  i.  v.  242. 

10  Hephaeft.  de  Mctr.  "♦  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  xxxvii.    &  Plutarch,  in 

"  Plut.  Orat.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  Alexand. 


**  Ariftot.  Politic.  1,  viii.  c.  vi. 


nour 
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nour  of  reprefenting  the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems,  as  did  Ly-    c  **  A  p- 

fippus  of  carting  it  in  bronze,  and  Apelles  of  painting  it  in  colours  's.    ' *— — * 

Lyfippus  was  juftly  admired  for  bringing  back  the  art  to   a  clofer  Lyfippu«. 
ftudy,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  nature,  without  yielding  to  his  pre- 
deceilbrs  in  ideal  beauty  ,s.     "We  have  already  mentioned  his  twenty- 
one  equeftrian  ftatues  of  the  Macedonian  guards,  flain  in  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus.     He  is  faid  to  have  made  fix  hundred  and  ten  figures 
in  bronze  "7 ;    a  number  which,  if  not  greatly  exaggerated,  would 
prove  his  facility  of  working  to  have  far  furpafTed  that  of  all  Ac- 
tuaries, ancient  or  modern.     The  numerous  lift  of  painters,  contem-  Apelles  and 
porary  with  Apelles,  indicates  an  extraordinary  demand  for  their  art 5  temporary 
fince  no  profeflion,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  very  generally  artl  s' 
followed  ,s.     The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  artifts  were  Amphion  and 
Afclepiodorus  ",    whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  fuperiors   in 
fome  parts  of  compofition ;  Ariftides,  the  Theban,  who  was  inimi- 
table in  expreffion  "  ;    and   Protogenes,  of  Rhodes,  whom  Ariftotle 
exhorted  to  paint  the  immortal  exploits  of  Alexander  ",     The  infe- 
rior branches  of  the  art,  if  not  firft  cultivated  in  that  age,  were  then 
carried  to  perfection.     Pyreicus"   confined    himfelf  to   fubjects  of 
low  life,  and  Antiphilus"  to  caricatures,  which  the   Greeks  called 
Grylli.     The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  was  explained  in  many 
works,  the  lofs  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  **. 

Amidft    the    great    multitude   of  artifts,    and  writers  on  art,  all  Works  of 
acknowledged   the    pre-eminence  of  Apelles,    whofe   works  were 
innumerable,  and  each  fufficient  to  eftablifh   his  fame".     His  pic- 

15  Vid.    Plin.  Edit.   Berolin.   i.  221.    iii.         ,s  Plin.  iii.  223. 
2\y 228.  '°  Idem,  iii.  226. 

16  Plin.  iii.'  194,  &  feqq.  "  Idem,  iii.  215—225. 

"  The  Sieur    Falconet,    who    nude   the  2I  He  exhorted  him  to  paint  them  "  prop- 
famous  ftatuc  of  Peter  the  Great,  thinks  the  ter  eternitatem  rerum."  Plin.  ibid. 
thing  impoffible,  and  gives  a  different  mean-  "  Plin.  iii.   226. 
ing  to  the  words  of  Pliny,     See  his  obferva-  1J  Idem,  iii.   229. 
tions  on  the  paiTage,  in  his  translation  of  the  2*  Idem,  ibid, 
books  of  Pliny  relative  to  the  arts.    Vol.  ii.  JS  Plin.  iii.  222,  &  feqq. 
JLaufanae. 

turc 
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C  ^-rA  P*  ture  of  Alexander,  grafping  a  thunderbolt,  was  fold  to  the  temple  of 
w  — „■  — ;  Ephefian  Diana  for  four  thoufand  pounds.  His  Venus  Anadyomene 
was  damaged  by  accident ;  none  would  venture  to  reflore  the  parts 
that  had  been  effaced  :  fo  that  the  injury  of  the  picture  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  the  artift.  The  model  of  this  Venus  was  the  beautiful 
Campafpe,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Alexander.  The  fenfibility  of 
Apelles  was  too  deeply  penetrated  with  the  charms  which  he  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  exprefled.  Alexander  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with  his 
paffion,  than,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he  made  him  a  prefent, 
not  only  of  Campafpe,  but  of  his  own  affection,  too  little  refpe&ing 
the  feelings  of  the  beloved  object,  at  her  degradation  from  being  the 
miftrefs  of  a  king,  to  become  the  poffeiTion  of  a  painter.  Yet  this 
celebrated  artift,  who  enjoyed  other  finking  proofs  of  his  mafter's 
partiality  and  friendfhip,  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  brethren.  With 
the  franknefs  of  his  age  and  nation,  he  affumed  the  merit  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  freely  afferted,  that  none  of  his  competitors  could 
imitate  the  gracefulnefs  *'  of  his  attitudes  and  figures.  But  in  fome 
other  branches  of  the  art,  he  acknowledged  himfelf  inferior  to  feverar 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  defire  of  feeing  the  works  ofProtogenes 
carried  him  to  Rhodes.  He  there  found  a  rival  not  altogether  un- 
worthy to  alarm  his  jealoufy.  But  inftead  of  yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  this  unworthy  paffion,  he  drew  Protogenes  from  obfcurity  ;  raifed 
the  price  of  his  pictures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians,  who  under- 
valued the  fame  talents  in  their  fellow-citizen,  which  they  admired 
in  a  ftranger,  to  acknowledge  and  refpect  his  merit  *7. 
Decline  of  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting  and  the  kindred  arts 

the^eath  of  ceafed1'.     By  this  expreffion,  Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceafed  to 
Alexander.      ke  cujtivate(Jj  but  to  make  farther  progrefs;  fince  neither  the  fcholars 
of  Apelles  and  Lyfippus,   nor'  thofe  who  came  after  them,  were 

i6  «« DeefTe  iis  unam  venerem  dicebat  quam  Grsci  charita  vocant;  cetera  omnia  conti- 
gifie  ;  fed  hac  fola  fibi  nerainem  parem."     Plin.  iii.  222,  &  feqq. 

17  Plin,  ibid.  *'  "  Ceflavit  deinde  ars."  Plin.  ibid. 

capable 
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capable  to  reach  the  glory  of  their  predeceflbrs.     The  Greek  kings    CHAP. 

of  Egypt   and  Syria   feem   to  have   bent  their  attention   rather  to   ' *      •' 

literature,  than  to  the  arts.  But,  in  both,  the  fchools  of  Alexandria 
and  Seleucia  never  afpired  beyond  the  humble  merit  of  imperfectly 
imitating  thofe  of  Greece.  In  proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to 
that  country,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria  than  in  Seleucia; 
and,  from  the  fame  circumftance,  they  feem  to  have  flourifhed  longer 
and  more  abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of  Pergamus  and 
Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt19. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  Geography, 
the  fciences,  both  natural  and  moral.  His  marches  were  carefully 
meafured  by  Diognetes  and  Beton.  Other  geometers30  were  em- 
ployed to  furvey  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  countries  which  he 
traverfed ;  and  the  exacl:  defcription  of  his  conquefts,  which,  from 
thefe  and  other  materials,  he  took  care  to  have  compiled  by  men  of 
approved  integrity  and  abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the  fcience  of 
geography  3". 

After  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  Alexander  eagerly  demanded  the  Aftronomy. 
aftronomical  obfervations,  which  had  been  carefully  preferved  in 
that  ancient  capital  above  nineteen  centuries.  They  remounted 
twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  beyond  the  Chriftian 
sera.  By  order  of  Alexander,  they  were  faithfully  tranfcribed,  and 
tranfmitted  to  Ariftotle32,  who  was  probably  prevented  by  his  infirm 
ftate  of  health  from  accompanying  his  pupil  to  the  Eaft ;  or  who, 
perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a  philofophical  retirement  in  Athens, 
to  the  glory  of  attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  prefent  to  his  preceptor,  by  which  Alexander  Natural 
difplayed  at  once  his  gratitude  and  love  of  fcience.     Natural  hiflory    '  °Tr' 

19  Winkelmann,  Gefchichte  der  Kunft  des  &c.  Academ.  des  Sciences,  t.  viii.  p.  13. 
Alterthums,  p.  711,  &  feqq.  3*  Porphyr.  apud  Simplicium.  in  Ariftot. 

30  Strabo,  I.  ii.  p.  47.  de  Ccelo,  1.  ii. 
3'  Caflini  fur  l'Origine  de  i'Aftronomie., 

was 
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C  HA  P.    was  peculiarly  indebted  to  his  curiofity  and  munificence.     At  the 


expence  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  a  fum  equivalent  to 
two  millions  in  the  prefent  age,  he  collected  many  rare  productions 
of  nature  in  different  countries  of  Afia,  and  particularly  that  amazing 
variety  of  animals",  which  Ariftotle  has  defcribed  writh  fuch  inimi- 
table precifion3*  in  his  work  on  that  fubject. 

Moral  know-  Bur  whatever  obligations  natural  knowledge  owed  to  Alexander, 
it  would  feem  that  the  moral  fciences  were  not  lefs  benefited  by  his 
difcoveries  and  conquefts3'.  The  ftudy  of  human  nature  muft  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  fuch  a  wide  furvey  of  manners,  inftitutions,  and 
ufages  ;  nor  was  this  advantage,  perhaps,  confined  to  thofe  who  per- 
formed the  expedition,  whofe  works  have  unfortunately  perifhed;  fince 
the  moral  and  political  treatifes  of  Ariftotle  difcover  not  only  more  me- 
thod in  his  reafonings,  but  a  more  copious  fund  of  fads  on  which 
to  reafon,  than  the  writings  of  all  his  predecefTors  together,  not  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  the  travellers  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  were  doubtlefs  ccm- 
pofed  before  the  Macedonian  conqueft  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  extraordinary  man,  whofe  induftry  was  equal  to  his  genius, 
continually  retouched  and  improved  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  the  rich  harveft  of  fads  and  obfervations  collected  by  his  learned 
friends  who  accompanied  Alexander,  would  be  overlooked  by  a 
philofopher,  who  feems  not  only  ambitious  to  eclipfe  his  predeceflbr3 
and  contemporaries,  but  folicitous  to  leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be 
acquired  by  his  fcholars  and  fucceffors. 

Works  of  "  Ariftotle,"    fays  Lord   Bacon36,   "thought,   like  the  Ottoman 

princes,  that  he  could  not  reign  fecure,  unlefs  he  deftroyed  all  his 

33  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  xvi.  which   follows,   Kn(-n)  fta  yaa  eulogist,    Sec. 

54  See  the  admirable  criticifm  on  Ariflotle's  Ihould  be  ftudied  by  all  princes  who  afpire  to 

Hiftory  of  Animals,  by  Buffon,  vol.  i.  glory  ;  a  glory  greater  than  power  can  give  ; 

35  The  arts  and  fciences  not  only  flourifhed  more   extenfive    and  more  permanent    than, 

in   Alexander's   time  ;    they   flourifhed,  fays  conqueft  can  confer. 
Plutarch,  &*  aju|<z>J?°v.    "  He  was  the  effi-         30  De  Augm.  Scientiarum,  1.  hi.  c.  iv. 
cient   caufe    of  this  efFecV'      The  palfage 

2  brethren ; 
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brethren ;"  nor  was  his  literary  ambition  more  exclufive  than  exor-  c  **  A  p* 
bitant.  He  afpired  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  <-— w— ^ 
fciences,  and  profefled  to  explain  whatever  can  be  known  concerning 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material,  world.  Not  fatisfied  with  ex- 
tending his  empire  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  intellect,  he  boldly  at- 
tempts queftions  beyond  all  human  knowledge,  with  the  fame 
confidence  that  his  pupil  entered  on  a  battle.  But  having  to  con- 
tend with  enemies  more  ftubborn  than  the  Perfians,  his  rafhnefs  was 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  that  of  Alexander, 

He  divided  philofophy  into  contemplative  and  practical.  The  His  philofo- 
contemplative  or  abftract  philofophy,  to  which  he  firft  gave  the 
name  of  metaphyfics",  is  obfcure  throughout,  often  unintelligible, 
{till  more  chimerical,  but  far  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  his  mafter 
Plato.  It  comprehended  not  only  the  examination  of  thofe  abftract 
ideas,  exigence,  Jubjlance,  quality,  genus,  /pedes,  &c.  which  were 
fo  long  and  fo  ufelefsly  tortured  by  the  perverfe  induftry  of  the 
fchoolmen,  but  the  general  doctrines  concerning  mind  or  fpirit,  par- 
ticularly the  mind  of  the  Deity.  The  human  foul  is  treated  in  a 
feparate  work ;  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Ariftotle  has 
made  new  names,  rather  than  new  difcoveries ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  is  no  where  fo  fully  elucidated  by  this  philofopher, 
as  it  had  been  by  Plato. 

37  By  fome  writers  it  is  fuppofed,  that  feparate  from  matter ;  phyfics,  which  exa- 
this  title  was  beftowed  on  the  fourteen  books  mined  the  nature  of  material  fubftances,  and 
of  Ariftotle,  immediately  following  his  Phy-  the  human  foul;  and  mathematics,  which 
fics,  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  examined  certain  properties  of  body,  ab- 
philofopher  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  who  pub-  ftra&ed  from  body.  The  practical  philofo- 
liftied  the  firft  complete  edition  of  Ariftotle's  phy  of  Ariftotle,  which  was  intended  to  re- 
works. From  that  time,  the  various  fubjecls  gulate  the  intellectual  and  moral  operations 
treated  in  thefe  fourteen  books  were  con-  of  men,  comprehended  logic,  under  which 
ceived  as  conftituting  one  branch  of  fcience.  he  feems  to  have  included  rhetoric  and  criti- 
Ariftotle  had  divided  philofophy  into  fpecu-  cifm  ;  and  morals,  including  ceconomics  and 
lative  and  practical.  The  firft  comprehended  politics.  See  Strabo,  p.  609.  ;  and  Bayle's 
metaphyfics,  which  examined  the  general  Dictionary,  article  Tyrannion. 
properties  of  being,  and  the  eflence  of  things 

Vol.  IL  4  T  The 


Ph>fics. 
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The  natural  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  deferves  the  name  of  meta- 
phyiic,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that  word,  fince  he  explained  the  laws 
of  the  univerfe,  by  comparing  abftract  ideas,  not  by  obfervation  and 
experience.  When  he  defcends  to  particulars,  he  betrays  more 
ignorance  concerning  the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  than  many  of  his  predeceffors.  With  the  anatomy 
of  man  and  other  animals,  he  was  well  acquainted,  confidering  the 
grofs  errors  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Chemiftry  was  not  yet  invented.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal 
philofophy,  men  had  ceafed  to  obferve  nature ;  it  could  not  therefore 
be  expected  that  they  mould  imitate  her  operations,  and  examine 
her  by  the  teft  of  experiment.  In  mathematics,  Ariftotle  appears  to 
have  been  lefs  verfed  than  his  predeceffors,  Pythagoras  and  Plato ; 
although,  in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  fyllogifm,  he  difplays  a  per- 
feverance  of  mental  energy,  which,  had  it  been  directed  to  the  mathe- 
matical fciences,  might  have  produced  the  greateft  difcoveries. 
logic  The  fcepticifm  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho,  and  ftill  more  the 

captious  fophiftry  of  the  Eriftics,  might  naturally  engage  Ariftotle  to 
examine  with  more  attention  than  his  predeceffors,  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  the  means  of  defending  it  againft  the  attacks  of  decla- 
mation, and  the  fnares  of  fubtlety.  He  undertook,  therefore,  the 
arduous  talk,  of  refolving  all  reafoning  into  its  primary  elements,  and 
of  deducing  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every  conclufion  muft  be 
connected  with  its  premifes,  in  order  to  render  it  legitimate.  This  bold 
defign  he  accomplifhed  ;  having  erected  on  a  fingle  axiom,  a  larger 
fyftem  of  abftract  truths,  all  fortified  by  demonftration,  than  were 
ever  invented  and  perfected  by  any  other  man.  The  axiom  from 
which  he  fets  out,  and  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  is,  that  what- 
ever is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of  every  fpecies  and 
individual  contained  under  it.  But  the  application  of  this  axiom  is 
for  the  moft  part  fufficiently  obvious,  without  the  rules  of  Ariftotle ; 
whofe  logic,  how  fuccefsful  foever  it  might  prove  againft  the  fubtle- 
8  ties 
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ties  of  the  Sophifts  and  Eriftics,  contributes  little  to  the  formation  of  c  **  A  p* 

the  underftanding,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious  obfervation  of  man    1 ,—_» 

or  nature,  on  which  all  ufeful  difcoveries  mull  be  founded. 

From  the  general  wreck  of  literature,  in  which  many  of  Ariftotle's  His  critical 

writings  periihed3",  had  nothing  been  faved  but  the  works  above-  writings. 

mentioned,   it   mufl  be   confeffed  tbat  the  preceptor  of  Alexander 

would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of  posterity.     In  his  abftract 

or  metaphyfical  philofophy,  we  can  only  lament  vaft  efforts  mifpent, 

and  great  genius  mifapplied.      But,  in  his  critical  and  moral,  and 

above  all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  fame  penetrating  and 

comprehenfive  mind,  the  fame  fubtlety  of  reafoning,  and  vigour  of 

intellect,  directed  to  objects  of  great  importance  and  extenfive  utility. 

The  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  opportunities 

peculiar  to  himfelf,  conlpired  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  habits 

of  induftry,  to  raife  him  to  that  eminence,  which  was  acknowledged 

by  his  contemporaries,  and  admired  by  posterity. 

He  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  at  His  great  op- 
portunities of 
Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  Macedon,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  improve- 

Pella,  where  his  father  was  king's  phyfician.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was  a.  C.  368. 
fent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty  years  an  affiduous  fcholar 
of  Plato,  in  a  city  where  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated 
with  unexampled  fuccefs,  and  where  the  philofophic  fpirit,  though 
often  improperly  directed,  flourifhed  in  the  utmoft  vigour.  Selected 
by  the  difcernment  of  Philip,  to  guide  and  confirm  the  promifing 
difpofitions  of  his  admired  fon,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  continued  eight  years  at  the  Macedonian  court.  Whatever  be- 
nefit accrued  to  Alexander  from  the  inftructions  of  Ariftotle,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from  the  gratitude  of 
his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  feveral  proofs  have  already  occurred ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the  munificence  of  Alexander, 

31  See  the  fate  of  his  works  carefully  related  in  Bayle's  Di&ionary,  article  Tyrannion. 

4  T  2  that 
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H  A  P. 

XL. 


His  long  re- 
fidence  at 
Athens; 


and  death. 
Olymp. 
«xiv.  3. 
A.  C.  322. 
JEtzX.  63. 


Fhilofophkal 
feds  efta- 

blifhed  at 
Athens. 


that  his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a  library  %  a  work  of  pro- 
digious expence  in  that  age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled 
by  the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.  But  the  library  of  Ari- 
ftotle  was  collected  for  ufe,  not  merely  for  oftentation  *°. 

The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moftly  at  Athens,  {un- 
rounded with  every  afiiftance  which  men  4'  and  books  could  afford 
him,  for  profecuting  his  philofophical  inquiries.  The  glory  ©f 
Alexander's  name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  enfured  tranquillity 
and  refpect  to  the  man,  whom  he  diftinguifhed  as  his  friend;  but 
after  the  premature  death  of  that  illuftrious  protector,  the  invidious 
jealoufy  of  priefts  and  fophifts  inflamed  the  malignant  and  fuperfti- 
tious  fury  of  the  Athenian  populace ;  and  the  fame  odious  pafhon3 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  offenfive  4r  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely 
affailed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
perfecution,  he  fecretly  withdrew  himfelf  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboca. 
This  meafure  was  fufficiently  juftified  by  a  prudent  regard  to  his  per- 
fonal  fafety  ;  but  left  his  conduct  fhould  appear  unmanly,  when  con- 
trafted  with  the  firmnefs  of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  con- 
defcended  to  apologife  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  opportunity  "  to  fin  againft  phi- 
lofophy  *'."  He  feems  to  have  furvived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only 
a  few  months;  vexation  and  regret  probably  fhortened  his  days4*. 

Notwithstanding  the  occafional  perfecutions  of  fpeculative  men, 
philofophy  had  fixed  its  roots  too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated 
by  the  temporary  phrenzy  of  a  capricious  populace.     Theophraflus 


39  Strabo. 

*°  The  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings 
were  lovers  rather  of  books  than  of  learning. 
They  confidered  a  great  library  as  contri- 
buting to  the  fuperfluous  magnificence  of 
royalty.  Vid.  Galen.  Comment.  2.  in  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Natur.  Horn. 

'•*  Ariltotle  probably  had  many  afliftants 
in  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  compofi- 
ftoas.        o   it  cctyoc)    xai  xa9  ai/roi   ut}  (Ivkitui 


fira'^n'  &i*.Tmv  d'ura;  Ttrngys;   i%ui*     Ethic.  Ni- 
com.   1.  x.   c.  vii. 

4*  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 

Subiatam  ex  oculis  quasrimus  invidf. 

Horace. 
A^a^ramt    7rep    m»    ^i^ao-ofiat.      ^Elian, 
1.  iii.  c.  vi. 

**  Laert.  I.  v.  ia  Ariftot.  &  Auclor.  ci- 
tat.  apud  Brucker.  Hiftor.  Philofoph.  vol.  i. 
p.  787,  &  feqq. 

calmly 
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calmly  fucceeded  Ariftotle  in  the  Peripaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,    c  H  ^  r. 

from  which  place  their  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peripatetics  4i.    < * — — » 

At  the  fame  time,  Zeno  taught  virtue  in  the  Stoa,  or  Portico,  from  oiymp.  cxs. 
which  his  difciples   derived  the  appellation  of  Stoics  4\     Epicurus 
explained  plcafure  in  thofe  well-known  gardens,  which  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  name  47.     The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  ftill 
affembled   in   the   Cynofarges 4S ;    Speufippus  and    Xenocrates    fuc- 
ceeded Plato  in  the  academy49;  and  even   Pyrrho,  the   Elian,  the 
founder  of  the  fceptical  feci,  who  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
eaftern  expedition,  and  fhared  the  munificence  of  that  prince  s0,  be- 
came, after  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  a  citizen  of  Athens  SI.     Thus 
did  that  illuftrious  city,  after  the  extinction  of  its  freedom,  and  of 
its  military  glory,  ftill  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  literature,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  fine  arts.     In  the  age  of  Alexander,  Athens,  as  the 
feat  of  learning,  affumed  that  precife  form,  which  it  exactly  preferved 
feven  centuries,  till  the   deftructive  invafion  of  Greece  by  Alaric,  a.  D.  396. 
and  the  Goths  s\     For  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  philofo-  %t^Z  ° 
phers,  who,  during  this  long  interval,  perpetuated  the  feveral  fects, 
fubmiflively  followed  the  opinions  of  their  refpective  mafters.     Soon 
after  the  age  of  Alexander,  genius  difappeared  ;    literature  and  the 
arts  alike  degenerated;    no  new  feet  arofe;    few  innovations,   and 
thofe  unfuccefsful,  were  attempted  ;  and  thus  the  period,  which  has 
been  affigned  for  the  termination  of  the  prefent  work,  feems  to  have, 
bounded  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind;  whether,  according  to  the 
obfervation  of  Longinus,  becaufe  liberty  is  the  beft  nurfe  of  genius, 
and  Angularly  adapted,  by  cherifhing  the  emulation  and  the  hopes, 

45  The  common  opinion,    that    the  fol-  **  Suidas  in  Speufipp.    Laert.  V.iv.  c.  r, 

lowers  of  Ariftotle  were  called  Peripatetics,  &  feqq. 

tie    in  Tli(nra.T£tv.      "   Ex   deambulatione  ;"  s°  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrhon  Hypotyp.  1.  L 

adopted  by  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  c.  iii. 

the  authors  cited  by  Brucker,  v.  i.  p.  787.  51  Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

*6  Laert.  vii.  <;.  i%  See  Gibbon's   Hiltory  of  the  Roman 


47  Cicero  ad  Attic.  1.  ii.  epift.  24.  Empire,  v.  iii,  c.  xxx. 

*8  Idem.  ibid. 
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to  excite  the  energies,  of  thofe  born  to  true  excellence53 ;  or  becaufe, 
in  the  words  of  a  great  philofopher,  "  there  is  a  pitch  of  exaltation, 
as  well  as  of  depreffion,  to  which,  when  any  nation  has  attained,  its 
affairs  neceffarily  return  in  an  oppofite  direction." 
Tenets  of  the        Inftead  of  examining  this  fpeculative  queftion,  which  the  world  is 

different 

feas.  perhaps  lull  too  young  to  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it 

will  better  fuit  the  defign  of  an  hiftorical  work,  to  explain  the  tenets 
of  the  different  fchools  of  philofophy,  then  firft  eftablifhed  in  Athens; 
briefly  to  relate  their  various  fuccefs  in  the  world ;  and  to  inquire, 
with  becoming  modefty,  how  far  thofe  artificial  fyftems  of  happinefs 
correfpond  with  the  natural  dictates  of  unperverted  fentiment,  and 
impartial  reafon. 

Tenets  of  the       Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  recognifed,  like 

feaPatetlC      Socrates  and  Plato,  the  dignity  of  human   nature,   and  placed  the 

chief  happinefs  of  man,  not  in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paffive  fenfa- 

tions,  but  in  the  proper  exercife M   of  his  intellectual  and  moral 

powers.     According  to  Ariftotle,  the  habit  of  this  exercife,  directed 

by  right  reafon,  constituted  the  higheft  excellence  of  man,  in  the 

fame  manner  as  the  excellence  of  other  animals,  and  even  of  the 

vegetable   and    mineral  kingdoms,   refulted  from  the  perfection  of 

thofe  qualities,  by  which  they  are  reflectively  diflinguifhed.     Yet, 

as  man  is  a  compound  being,   confifting   of  mind  and   matter,  it 

feemed  evident  that  his  well-being  muft  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 

the  condition  of  his  body,  and   on  the  means  neceffary  to  maintain 

this  inferior  part  of  his  nature  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate.     The  abfence 

of  difeafe  and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  conftitution  of  all  our  bodily 

organs,  are  things  defirable  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  as 

furnifhing  us  with  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  exert  thofe 

55  Long,  de  Sublim.  feft.  44.  »a>  s^w,  i$i«»  wja|«.  M.  Anton,  vi.  ;i.  "The 

54  The  Stoics  adopted,  on  this  occafion,  vain-glorious  man  places  his  own  happinefs  in 

both   the  fentiments    and    the   language    of  the  action  of  others ;  the  voluptuous  man,  in 

Ariftotle.    'o  pe,  pi^o^fo;  aXKo-rfiav  mpynat  iJion  his  paflive  fenfations  ;  the  wife  man,  in  his 

ciyxOui  v7robaiA<oum.  a  cf;  <J>.^Jo»os  ioi«»  itnnn'  a  h  own  active  exertions." 

mental 
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mental  energies,  from  which  our  principal  felicity  refults.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other  ex- 
ternal advantages,  are  defirable  not  only  as  contributing  to  the  fupply 
of  our  bodily  wants,  but  as  the  inftruments  through  which  a  wife 
man  is  enabled  to  exercife  his  virtues,  and  accomplifh  his  purpofes. 
Amidft  great  calamities",  Ariftotle  required  not  that  perfect  felf- 
command  to  which  fome  philofophers  pretended.  He  allowed  a 
moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs  of 
human  nature.  In  the  prefent  conflitution  of  things,  he  thought  a 
certain  fenfibility  of  paffion  not  only  excufable,  but  neceffary  ;  fince 
refentment  enabled  us  to  repel  injuries5',  and  grief  for  pall  misfor- 
tunes made  us  vigilant  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might  otherwife 
overtake  us.  But  although  this  great  philofopher  acknowledged  the 
influence  of  fortune  in  human  affairs,  and  thought  it  impoffible  for 
the  firmed  of  men  to  remain  unmoved  amidft  the  miferies  of  Priam57; 
he  maintained,  however,  that  we  ourfelves  were  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  our  own  happinefs.  The  attainment  of  this  great  object 
depended  far  more  on  our  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which 
were  ever  and  intimately  prefent  with  us,  and  on  the  conflitution  of 
our  own  minds,  which  were  in  fome  meafure  fubject  to  our  own 
direction  and  controul,  than  on  our  external  fituation  and  circum- 
flances,  which  only  affected  us  by  accident,  and  over  which  we 
commonly  enjoyed  but  little  power,  and  fometimes  none.  The 
perfection  of  our  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our  own  work,  fhone 
forth  with  peculiar  luflre  amidft  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity. 
"When  we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced  in  our  own 
fortitude ;  and  this  inward  pleafure  always  alleviated  the  fmart  of 
external  wounds.     Affaulted  by  the  mofl  terrible  afflictions,  a  wife 

55  Oute  y«e  tx  th?  tvSaipmat;  xmj9w£Tai  £»JIW?,      character  of  a  flave.    ToJc  ir^owiAaxiiJVsJov  aw- 
DTs  vno  tbi  tv^mrui-i  aTVxriiAct.Tu;t,    att  vn-a  ptya-      pjto-Oai  atocaTrcHu&q.   Ethic.  Nicom.  iv.  2. 

A»  ».ai  iro»w.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  x.  "  e»  i-i^a's  n^aftixai;.  Ariftot.  Ethic.  Ni- 

!*  To  bear  infults  tamely,  was  regarded     com.  p.  40. 
as  highly  ungraceful,  and  becoming  only  the 

man 
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Divifion  of 
the  mental 
powers. 


C  H  A  P.    man  would  not  deferve  indeed  the  epithet  of  happy  ;  yet  neither  could 

« ,r- — '  he  be  called  miferable^  fince  he  would  ftill  dildain  to  commit  any 

thing  odious  or  bafe.  Philofophy,  which  profeffes  to  teach  us  the 
art  of  enjoying  life,  mufl  therefore  difregard  fuch  circumftances  as 
we  can  neither  govern  nor  change,  and  confine  itfelf  to  that  part 
which  we  can  regulate  and  controul.  It  muft  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion from  external  objects,  and  fix.  it  on  ourfelves58, 

To  know  himfelf,  man  muft  know  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
endowed.  Of  thofe,  we  poffefs  fome  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals", and  others  in  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 
ture60. In  none  of  thefe,  it  is  evident,  can  the  proper  employment 
of  man  confift,  but  rather  in  fuch  faculties  as  being  peculiar  to  him- 
felf, diftinguilh  and  ennoble  humanity.  Thefe  characteriftic  excel- 
lencies of  our  fpecies  all  refer,  either  to  the  understanding,  or  to  the 
will6';  the  ftrft  pofiefles  reafon  effentially  in  itfelf,  the  fecond  is 
capable  of  being  combined  and  afhmilated  with  this  divine  principle. 
From  the  two  powers  of  the  underftanding  and  the  will,  are  re- 
fpectively  derived  two  chiles  of  virtues,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence,  wifdom,  are  virtues  of  the  under- 
ftanding; gentleitffs,  temperance,  fortitude,  juftice,  are  virtues  of  the 
heart.  The  former  clafs  confifts  in  the  proper  difpofition  and  habit" 
of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  foul ;  the  latter,  in  the  proper  difpofi- 
tion and  habit  of  the  defires  and  affections,  which  being  formed  fub- 
ordinate  to  reafon,  and  capable  of  liftening  to  its  dictates,  then  only 


Intellectual 
and  moral 
-virtues. 


58  In  explaining  the  Arilrotelian  philofo- 
phy, the  learned  reader  will  perceive  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  tranflate,  at  literally  as 
poflible,  the  energetic  expreffions  of  its  au- 
thor. The  outline  has  been  traced  with 
equal  perfpicuity  and  elegance  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Account  of  the  Syftems  of  an- 
cknt  Philofophy,  annexed  to  his  admired 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  defign  of 
my  work  obliges  me  to  treat  the  fubjett  more 
particularly. 


59  The  to  aitrQr.Ttxw,  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  &c. 

60  The  to  9f£7rriK0k,  &c.  the  powers  of  nu- 
trition, &c. 

61  I  have  ventured  to  ufe  this  word  to  ex- 
press the  to  ofexTixo«  of  Ariftotle,  the  feat  of 
the  appetites,  affections,  and  paffions. 

*z  En-auaftEn  h  *ai  to» o-opo>  Kara,  rr.t  i|u"  rut 
\h<uv   Si    i»(    izrauiirac,    «££T««    fayopH-      EtKlC. 

Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  ult. 


perform 
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perform  their  duty,  when,  like  obedient  fubje&s,  they  cheerfully 
obferve  the  commands  of  their  fovereign.  The  intellectual  virtues 
depend  chiefly  on  education  .and  exercife ;  the  moral  proceed  en- 
tirely from  habit,  from  which  they  derive  their  name61.  It  is  by 
practifing  juftice,  that  we  become  juft ;  by  pracYrfing  temperance, 
that  we  become  temperate ;  by  praclifing  courage,  that  we  become 
courageous.  Hence  the  wonderful  power  of  legiflation,  and  early  in- 
flitution ;  by  which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and  fome  other  na- 
tions, were  honourably  diftinguifhed  among  the  reft  of  mankind  j 
and  by  which  fuch  ftates  as  fhall  wifely  imitate  their  example,  may 
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63  HfSiy-o:,  s9o;  ;  nioralis,  mos.  The  fame 
holds  not  in  Englifh.  The  words  aprr  in 
Greek,  and  virtus  in  Latin,  are  of  very  ge- 
neral import,  denoting  any  praife-worthy 
difpofuion,  habit,  or  quality,  of  body  or 
mind,  intellectual  or  moral.  The  indeter- 
minate ufe  of  thefe  words  has  occasioned 
ftrange  confuuon.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Hume,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which,  in  other  refpefts,  he  juftly 
confiders  as  the  moll  valuable  of  his  writings, 
enters  into  a  large  deduction,  to  prove  that 
all  virtues  are  praifed  and  recommended  as 
ufeful  or  agreeable.  Thefe  qualities  confti- 
tute,  according  to  him,  the  proper  defini- 
tion, the  very  effence  of  virtue  ;  and  all  other 
diftinctions  are  frivolous.  To  jullify  this 
paradox,  he  alleges  the  authority  of  Greek 
poets  and  philofophers,  who  apply  the  term 
'virtus  to  bodily  ftrength  or  addrefs,  to  me- 
mory, judgment,  fagacity,  &c.  as  well  as  to 
juftice,  humanity,  charity.  This  indeed  is 
true;  but  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed  between 
the  virtues  of  the  body,  and  thofe  of  the 
mind  ;  and  the  mental  virtues,  they  divided 
into  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Ariftotle 
■  characterifes  moral  virtue  as  a  voluntary  ha- 
bit, and  fays,  that  moral  approbation  is  ex- 
-  cited  only  by  the  praife-worthy  habit  of 
fuch.  affections  and  actions  as  originate  in 
ourfelves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinfic  caufe. 
See  Arillot.  Magn.  Moral.  1.  i.  c.  xv.  and 
his  commentator,  Andronicus  Rhodius,  p.  89. 


and  the  Ethics  to  Nicomachus  throughout. 
Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  juftly  reproved  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  for  faying,  "  that  the  ancient 
moralifts  made  no  material  diftindtion  among 
the  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
and  defects."  See  Hume's  Inquiry,  vol.  ii, 
p.  387.  Bat  although  the  ancients,  and 
Arillotle  in  particular,  make  very  material 
diftinctions  between  moral  and  intellectual 
virtues,  yet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  good  caufe, 
Dr.  Beattie  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far  in 
aflerting,  "  that  though  they  confidered 
both  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  charac- 
ter, and  fometimes  ^difcourfed  of  both  in  the 
fame  treaiife  or  fyftem,  yet  they  deemed  the 
latter  valuable  only  as  means  to  qualify  us  for 
the  former,  and  infgnificant ,  or  even  odious, 
•when  they  failed  to  anfwer  this  end"  See 
Effay  on  Truth,  p.  421;.  Firft  of  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  moralifts,  it  is  impof- 
fible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral  virtues  as  dif- 
tinct  from  the  intellectual,  fince  the  former 
could  not  exift  without  a  mixture  of  reafon 
or  intellect.  Ethic.  Nicom.  paffim  ;  and 
particularly,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  Secondly,  The  in- 
tellectual virtues  were  fo  far  from  being 
elieemed  only  as  means  to  qualify  us  for  the 
moral,  that  Ariftotle  confiders  the  exercifeof 
the  former  totally  independent  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  conftituting  our  higheft  perfection, 
and  happinefs.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c,  vii. 


Vol.  II, 


4-U 
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flill  reach  the  fame  elevation  of  character,  and  ftill  acquire  the  famt 
renown:    "  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of  little  moment,  how  we  are  ac- 
cuflomed  in  youth  ;   much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all." 
Moral  virtue   .    The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,   are  not  implanted  by  nature  ,' 
ral  r.or  con-    f°r  that  which  is  eftablifhed  by  nature,  cannot  be  elfentially  changed 
ture!  '  '°y  cu&om-     Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  defcend, 

cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards  ;  nor  can  fire,  which  natu- 
rally afcends,  be  taught  by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  fame  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which  nature  go- 
verns her  works.  Our  fenfes,  and  other  natural  gifts,  have  the 
power  of  performing  their  feveral  functions,  before  they  exert  it ; 
and  they  retain  this  power,  although  we  fhould  allow  them  to  re- 
main inactive.  But  virtue,  like  all  practical  arts,  can  be  acquired 
and  preferved  by  practice  only.  It  is  neither  natural,  nor  contrary 
to  nature.  We  are  born  capable  to  attain  it,  but  the  invaluable  at- 
tainment muft  be  made  and  perfected  by  habit.  Yet  the-  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  afpire  to  this  ineftimable  prize,  have  recourfe  to  vain 
fpeculations,  flattering  themfelves  that  this  is  philofophy.  Their 
conduct  refembles  that  of  a  patient,  who  fhould  carefully  liften  to  his 
phyfician,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prefcribed.  By  fuch  medicine 
it  is  not  poffible  to  cure  the  diforders  of  the  body,  nor  by  fuch  phi- 
lofophy, thofe  of  the  mind. 
Wherein  it  Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  reduced  to  metaphy- 
fical  precifion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  all  the  virtues 
depend  on  the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which  they  arife  ;  and 
that  this  propriety  confifts  in  a  certain  point  or  centre,  from'  which 
the  deviations  may  be  innumerable.  The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  virtues. 
In  general,  virtue  may  be  conceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  betwixt 
the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little  j  and  this  health  of  the  mind 
refembles  bodily  health  and  ftrength,  which  are  deflroyed  by  excels 
or  defeat  of  nourifhment  and  exercife.     Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is 

cowardly ; 


confifts. 
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cowardly ;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacious ;  courage  requires  that  we    CHAP. 

ihould  fear  only  fuch  objects  as  are  truly  formidable,  and  only  in    u— v— ^j 

that  degree  in  which  they  ought  to  be  feared.     In  the  fame  manner, 

he  who  is  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleafure,  and  feizes  every 

opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is  called  intemperate ;    he  who   is  too 

little  affected  by  fuch  objects,  and  refufes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 

them,  may  be  called  infenfible.     Temperance  teaches  us  to  purfue 

only  fuch  pleafures  as  we  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper  places, 

and  on  proper  occafions.     According  to  the  fame  view  of  things, 

generofity  lies  in  the  middle  between  avarice  and  profufion  ;    mo- 

defty,  between  pride  and  diffidence;    mildnefs,  between  irafcibility 

and    foftnefs ;    magnificence,    between  orientation  and   parfimony ; 

popularity,  between  forbidding  difdain  and  officious  adulation  ;   in  a 

word,  every  virtue  confifts  in  a  mean,  equally  remote   from  two 

vicious  extremes 64. 

Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  adHon,  virtue  confifts  in  the  pro-  How  it  mug 
priety  of  that  affection  from  which  the  action  proceeds ;  when  the 
affection  is  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  precifely  that 
degree  of  ftrength,  which  right  reafon  teaches  us  to  approve.  As 
the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue  confifts,  therefore,  in  mediocrity  ; 
but  as  the  quality  of  a  perfon,  it  confifts  in  the  habit  of  this  me- 
diocrity, fince,  in  judging  perfons  and  characters,  we  regard  not 
particular  acts  and  feelings,  but  fuch  acts  and  feelings  as  are  frequent 
and  habitual.  We  may  perform  many  virtuous  actions,  without 
being  virtuous  men.  The  moil  worthlefs  of  human  kind  fometlmes 
indulge  the  propenfity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever  ads 
right  merely  from  feeling,  will  alfo,  from  feeling,  more  frequently 
act  wrong.  The  fentiments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take 
care  of  our  children,  to  relieve  objects  in  diftrefs,  and  to  perform 
many  important  duties  of  morality,  likewife  prompt  us  to  gratify  the 

•*  Ethic,  Nicom.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  &  fcqq. 
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vileft  and  moft  brutal  of  our  paffions.  Befides  this,  there  are  many, 
and  thofe  the  mod  important  virtues,  the  exercife  of  which  is  not  at 
iirft  attended  with  pleafure.  To  fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  wifdom  and  fortitude,  on 
many  occafions,  require,  are  not  obviouily  recommended  by  any  na- 
tural defire ;  nor  is  the  practice  of  fuch  duties  immediately  agree- 
able.. It  is  ftill  lefs  agreeable,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  curb  and  re- 
ftrain  our  natural  appetites  for  pleafure,  which  is  the  proper  office 
of  temperance  ;  nor  can  that  vigilant  circumfpe&ion,  and  ever 
watchful  attention  to  the  moft  remote  confequences  of  our  actions, 
which  is  effential  to  the  virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without 
trouble  and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts,  and  many  difficult 
ftruggles.  Yet  it  is  the  nature  of  all  thofe  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the 
hardeft  leffons  of  juftice,  patriotifm,  and  friendlhip,  to  become, 
through  habit,  agreeable ;  and  the  only  fure  teft  that  we  have  ac- 
quired them,  is,  that  they  are  pra&ifed  with  pleafure.  With  good 
reafon,  therefore,  Plato  defines  education  to  be  the  art  of  teaching 
men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as  they  ought ;  *ibr  though  there  be  three 
ends  ultimately  agreeable,  the  pleafant,  the  honourable,  and  ufeful ; 
yet  honour  and  utility  are  likewife  purfued  as  pleafures  6S» 
The  hardeft         The  moft  extenfive  part  of  virtue  is  employed,  therefore,  in  re- 

talk  of  moral  _  .  t     •       ir      i. 

virtue.  gulating  our  defire  of  pleafure,  and  averiion  to  pain,     it  is  alio  the 

moft  difficult ;  for,  as  Heraclitus  obferves,  it  is  harder  to  combat 
pleafure  than  anger.  The  irafcible  paffions  are  always  moved  by 
fome  appearance  of  reafon  ;  and,  in  their  moft  furious  exceffes,  ftill 
affe£t  fome  deference  for  their  fovereign.  They  often,  indeed,  miftake 
his  intentions  ;  and,  like  hafty  fervants,  fly  into  action,  without  wait- 
ing his  laft  orders.  But  pleafure  paffively  obeys  fenfation,  without 
regarding  reafon  at  all.  The  mifchief  is  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
ing produced  by  the  firft  objed  of  natural  defire ;  for  the  love  of 

*!  Ethic.  Nicom.    1.  vii.    c.  xi.    &  feqq. 

pleafure 
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pfeafure  is  implanted  in  our  frame  ;  the  germ  expands  with  our  na-    c  •**  p- 

ture  ;  and  unlefs  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  ingrained   in    « 1 — -» 

our  conftitution,  every  part  of  which  it  impregnates  and  ftains.  Ha- 
bit alone  can  counteract  thofe  dangerous  propenfities  of  nature.  Ha- 
bit can  enable  us  to  reject  diihonourable  or  hurtful  pleafures,  to  pre- 
fer honourable  or  ufeful  pains  ;  for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  fays,  "  there 
is  a  long-continued  exercife  of  attention,  which  finally  becomes  na- 

6ft   1> 

ture    . 

The  moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Artftotle,    fubfift   with-  Intelledua! 

virtues  the 

out  fome  mixture  of  the  intellectual ;  but  the  latter  may  fubfift  pU>t-it  and 
alone  and  independent ;  and  according  to  both  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  ™e°nt  Vource 
the  pureft  and  mod  permanent  felicity  of  which  man  is  fufceptible,  °  aWinels- 
refults  from  the  exercife  of  his  rational  powers  upon  fubjects  of 
abftraCt  fpeculation.  The  labours  of  the  ftatefman  or  general,  the 
exertions  of  the  legiflator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  fome  end  or  pur- 
pofe,  the  attainment  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  fortune,  or 
fruftrated  by  the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  man.  The  practice  of 
juftice,  generofity,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  require  many  condi- 
tions, and  fuppofe  a  variety  of  lituations,  which  it  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  command.  The  juft  or  generous  man  muft  have 
objeds  to  whom  he  may  diftribute  his  juftice  or  generofity  ;  he 
muft  poffefs  the  means  by  which  to  exercife  thofe  virtues,  which  all 
participate  of  frail  mortality  ;  fince,  though  directed  by  prudence, 
they  are  impelled  by  paflion,  and  refult  from  the  exigencies  of  our 
prefent  corporeal  ftate.  But  the  energies  of  contemplative  wifdom 
are  pure  and  fimple,  like  the  intellectual  fource  from  which  they 
fpring.  Not  fubfervient  to  remote  purpofes,  or  contingent  ends, 
they  are  immediately  agreeable   on  their  own  account ;    and,  on 

"  Euenus  was  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros,  This  is  better  exprefled  by  another  Greek 

of  whom  few  fragments  remain.    The  verfes  proverb  :  '£i«  fiov  a^iroi,  r,lm  h  ai/roi<  r  own- 

tranflated  in  the  text  are,  fcia  Treiwti.  Plut.  Moral,    p.  602.    "  Choofe 

<J>r,pi  mMxgtnw  ,xs?v£T>i»  tpimi  £i?.s  xai,  on  tne  belt  life,  and  cuilom  will  render  it  agree- 

TavTW  a»8pwTrciat  TtXit/Twcav  ipua*»  eiwsi.  able. 

2  every 
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every  fide,  round  and  complete  in  themfelves.     If  the  proper  exer* 
cife  of  every  member  or  faculty  enlivens  the  fenfe  of  our  exiftenGe, 
and  thereby  yields  us  a  perception   of  pleafure,    how  wonderfully 
delightful  mud  be  the   exercife  of  the  intellect,  which  renders  us 
fenfible  of  the  divine  principle  within  us !     To  live  according  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  the  nobleft  part  of  our  nature,  which, 
doubtlefs,  is  the  mind.     To  live  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god  ;  for,  hu- 
man as  we  are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  exhortation, 
to  regard  only  human  things ;  but,  though  mortal,  ftrive  to  put  on 
immortality 67 ;  afTured  that,  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man,  he 
who  moft  cultivates  his  mind,  is  the  beft  difpofed  in  himfelf,  and 
the  moft  agreeable  to  the  gods 6S. 
Eftimateof         Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,    lofty  fometimes,    and  im- 
^hiiofophy.     Ponng»  but  in  general,  lefs  erect  and  independent  than  that  of  So- 
crates and  Plato,  who  preceded  him ;  lefs  proud  and  boaftful  than 
that  of  the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicureans,  by  whom  he  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  unexceptionable  as  that  of 
any  moralift  ancient  or  modern. 
Its  fate  in  the       ^  ls  commonly  obferved,  that  Ariftotle  attained  the  fame  autho- 
world.  r^ty  over  the  opinions  of  men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired 

over  their  perfons.  But  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  eftablifhed  in 
his  own  lifetime,  and  perifhed  with  himfelf.  That  of  Ariftotle 
did  not  commence  till  more  than  a  thoufand  years  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  and  continued  feveral  centuries.  The  Peripatetic  ichool  fub- 
fifted,  indeed,  without  interruption,  at  Athens  ;  but  the  Lyceum 
never  attained  there  any  pre-eminence  above  the  Portico  and  Aca- 
demy. When  philofophy  was  tranfplanted  to  a  more  fplendid 
theatre  in  Rome,  men  of  fpeculation  and  fcience  generally  prefer- 
red Plato  to  Ariftotle  '9 ;  while  many  of  the  moft  celebrated  cha- 

'*'    X()»   Je    a  n«T«   ra;    -Tru^anbnctt,     aiQ^UTmu  68   'O  h  xara  tm  utpyur,  xai  rurot  dfatnvut,  nut 

$£Gva*,  avto^wrrw  i-.-tctj  a&  6^T«  To^  Ovtjto/  aXA  Stuxeivwot;  afi~£t,  xai  9u(piMrxTQ$  ecixs*  ((fat.  iQ» 
fip    cercv  tvot^iTUi  aTraSacaTi^Eie,   riai  aTratrx  vionit      C.  X.    C.  vill. 

xara.  to  xfurirm  tu»  >»  eaiw.    Ethic.  Nicom.         *v  Cicero;  paffim. 
I.  x.  c.  vii. 
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rafters  of  the   republic   enlifted  themfelves  under  the  banners  of    CHAP. 

Zeno  or  Epicurus.     With   the  fall  of  Roman  liberty,   philofophy,    < „ * 

as  well  as  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  flowly  declined  ;  and  under  the 
emperors,  particularly  in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Chriflian  sera,  the  moll  extravagant  of  Plato's  {peculations  were  the 
only  doctrines  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  dark 
and  fhadowy  minds  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  other 
contemplative  vifionaries,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Eclec- 
tics, or  later  Platonifts,  who  poffeffed  the  wildnefs  without  the 
fancy,  and  the  fubtilty  without  the  genius,  of  Plato 7°.  During  the 
fucceeding  centuries,  the  doctrines  of  Ariftotle  flowly  gained  the 
afcendant ;  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato  in  an  earlier  period,  the 
mod  frivolous  part  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy  was  the  higheft  in 
efteem  during  the  darknefs  of  the  middle  ages.  The  decifive  bold- 
nefs  of  his  logic,  phyfic,  and  metaphyfic,  fuited  the  genius  of  a 
church  which  affected  to  be  univerfal,  and  the  infolence  of  a  man  who 
pretended  to  be  infallible  ;  and,  while  the  ufeful  and  practical  works 
of  Ariftotle  were  neglected,  his  fpeculative  philofophy  being  thus 
incorporated  with  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  they  long  confpired, 
with  aftonifhing  fuccefs,  to  enthral  the  human  mind. 

Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  to  Coincidence 
deduce  their  philofophy  from  experience  ;  but  their  views  of  nature  J,j0     °fpi" 
are  lefs  perfpicuous,  and  lefs  extenfive ;   and  their  conclufions,  lefs   Ze"°  and 
convincing,  and  lefs  reafonable.     For  the  infinite  variety  of  nature, 
they   fubftituted   the    narrownefs   of  their    own  artificial   fyftems  j 
and   it  will  ever  be  the  fcandal    of  this    abftradt    philofophy,  that 
men  who  boafted  following  the  fame  path  fhould  have  reached  fuch 
oppofite  goals  ;    the  fe£t  of  Zeno  having  difcovered,  by  all  its  re- 
fearches,  that  pain  was  not  an  evil,  and  the  feet  of  Epicurus,  that 
pleafure  was  the  only  good ;  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  alone  was  truly 

7*  Befides  the  works  of  Brucker  and  Stan-     fubjeift,  profeflbr  Meiner's  Beytrag  uber  die 
ley,  the  learned  reader  may  confult,  on  this     Neu  Platonifche  Philofophie.  Leipfig.  1782, 

valuable 
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valuable  in  itfelf,  and  defirable  on  its  own  account ;  the  Epicu- 
reans, that  virtue  in  itfelf  was  really  of  no  value,  and  "merely  de- 
firable for  the  fake  of  pleafure.  Yet,  amidfl  the  finking  contradic- 
tions of  thefe  fects,  they  agreed  in  fpeculative  pride,  loudly  afferting, 
that  the  philofophy  which  they  reflectively  taught,  was  the  exclufive 
road  to  happinefs.  Both  required  from  their  imaginary  fage  an  ab- 
folute  command  over  his  pa/lions  ;  and  both  fuppofed,  that  in  his 
prefent  flate  of  exiflence,  he  could  attain  this  perfection.  Zeno  and 
Epicurus  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  as  unnecefTary  to  their  fyflem ;  both  juflified  fuicide ;  both 
boafled  of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  that  of  the  gods  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  principles  receded  from  truth  and  nature,  and  flat- 
tered that  factitious  vanity  incident  to  the  human  heart,  they  were 
diffufed  with  greater  rapidity,  more  zealoufly  embraced,  and  more 
obftinately  defended '". 
The  ftoic  In  examining  by  what  fhew  of  reafon,  men,  whofe  wifdom  was 

revered  by  their  contemporaries,  could  arrive  at  fuch  extraordinary 
conclufions,  the  dignity  of  'virtue  demands  the  precedence  for  Zeno. 
That  philofopher  affected,  with  great  accuracy,  to  examine  the  na- 
tural propenfities  of  the  human  race ;  to  obferve  the  various  changes 
which  they  underwent  in  their  progrefs  from  infancy  to  manhood  ; 
.to  contemplate  the  effects  produced  by  external  caufes  on  our  inter- 
nal frame ;  and,  by  comparing  man  with  inferior  animals,  to  difplay 
the  illuftrious  prerogatives  which   he  enjoyed,  and  the  high  defti- 
•nation  which  nature  had  affigned  him.     Self-prefervation,  he  ob- 
ferved,  was  the  univerfal  and  primary  defire  of  all  animals.   In  man, 
this  defire  refpected  his  body,    and    all  its  different  members,   his 
mind,  and  all  its  different  faculties;   and  prompted  him -to  maintain 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  complex  exiflence  in  the  mofl  perfect  condi- 
tion.of  which  it  is  capable.     Nature  had  generally  attached  a  plea- 

v  Lacrt.  in  Zenon.  &  Epicur.    Cicero  de  Finiom,    1.  i,  ii,  iii.  PJutarch.  de  Commun, 
Concept,  contri'  Stoicoj, 

Cure 
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fure  to  the  means  necefTary  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  that  we  denied    c  ^  A  p. 

XL, 

pleafure  for  the  fake  of  prefervation,  not  prefervation  for  the  fake  of  < , » 

pleafure,  he  thought  evident  from  the  firft  motions  and  efforts  of 
all  animals,  tending  to  prevent  diffolution,  and  preceding  any  dif- 
tinct  notions  of  pain  or  pleafure  '*. 

Although  in  the  order  of  time,  man  perhaps  firft  felt  the  propen-  Love  of 
fities  requifite  to  the  fafety  of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early 
period,  he  fhewed  himfelf  endowed  with  defires  of  a  different, 
and  more  exalted  kind.  Not  to  mention  the  obfcure  intimations  of 
his  love  of  truth  and  knowledge  during  his  infant  ftate,  in  which  he 
applied  his  fenfes  with  great  activity  to  the  examination  of  the  ob- 
jects preferred  to  him,  he  naturally  learned  the  ufe  of  words  to 
exprefs  thefe  objects,  as  well  as  the  notions  of  his  own  mind  con- 
cerning them ;  and  had  no  fooner  made  this  important  acquisi- 
tion, than  he  teftified  an  ardent  curiofity  to  extend  his  knowledge, 
and  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  the  caufes,  and 
dependencies  of  the  various  claffes  of  beings  which  he  beheld  around 
him.  From  this  love  and  approbation  of  what  is  true  and  fin- 
cere,  rather  than  of  the  contrary,  which  he  felt  to  be  congenial  to 
his  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  whatever  thofe  perfons,  with 
whom  he  converfed,  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  him  ;  a 
principle  which,  though  the  fource  of  innumerable  errors  and  pre- 
judices, ferved,  however,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  his  fu- 
ture improvements  could  be  built. 

In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  things,  he  gra-  Social  affec. 
dually  became  fenfible  of  his  own.     His  affections,  he  felt,  carried 
him  beyond  his  own  perfon,  and  he  derived  happinefs  from  the 
happinefs   of  others,  although  he  received    from   it    no  advantage 
but  the  pleafure  of  beholding  it.     The  fentiments  of  juftice,  grati- 

'*  The  principles  of  the  ftoical  philofo-  Seneca.  In  treating  of  the  praclical  duties 
phy  are  explained  in  Cicero  de  Finibus,  the  of  morality,  Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  chiefly 
works  of  Epi&etus,  Arrian,  Simplicius,  and     follows  the  principles  of  the  fttics. 

Vol,  II.  4  X  tude, 


tion. 
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C  ^tA  P'    lu^e>  an<^  benevolence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature,  to  be 

• 1 •    proper  and  laudable  ;  the  contrary  fentiments,  to  be  difagreeable  to  his 

nature,  to  be  improper  and  odious.   His  own  good,  therefore,  was  thus 
pointed  out  to  him,  by  the  original  frame  of  his  fentiments,  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  good  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country, 
and  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  of  which  he  made  part.    Enlarging 
his  views  ftill  farther,  he  perceived  that  every  fpecies  is  relative  to  the 
element  in  which  it  lives  ;  thus  fifties  have  fins  for  the  water   birds 
have  wings  for  the  air  ;    and  that  many  of  thefe  fpecies  are  mu- 
tually connected  with,    and   reciprocally  fubfervient  to,  each  other 
Univerfal        while  all  of  them  effentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  nature,  and 
complete  the  harmony   and  perfection  of  that  univerfal  fyftem,  to 
the  {lability  of  which  the  order  of  particular  parts,  or  what,  in  each 
fpecies,  and  in  each  individual,  is  called  private  good,  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  fubordinate.     Confidering  the  narrownefs  of  human  capacity, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the  connections  and  dependencies 
of  this   univerfal  fyftem  fhould  efcape  our  obfervation.     But  if  we 
confine  our  view    to   thofe   objects  of  which  we  have  the  cleared 
apprehenfion,  we  fhall  find  that  they  all  depend  on  each  other,  and 
are  united  in  one  fcheme  or  conftitution  of  things.     The  individuals 
of  the  human  race  were  doubtlefs  formed  not  for  themfelves  alone. 
In  the   different  fexes,,  the  external  organization  and  ftill  more  the 
inward  frame,  the  correfpondence  of  parts,  and  ftill  more  the  fym- 
pathy  of  fentiments,  indicate  the  male  and  female  mutually  deftined 
for  each  other.     The  naked  helpleflhefs  of  infancy  requires  the  ten- 
der cares  of  a  parent.     The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  demands  the 
kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.     In  early  ages  of  the  world,  men, 
without  uniting  i^t-  fmall  communities,  muft  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  favages  of  the  defert ;  and  with  the  growth  of  thefe  communi- 
ties, focial  affection  naturally  makes  progrefs  ;   fince,  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which  unite  us  to  our  coun- 
try are  continually  multiplied  and  ftrengthened. 

In 
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In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which  he  ftands,  man  be-    c  ^LA  p- 
comes  fenfible  of  the  duties  required  of  him.     The  voice  of  nature  ^-—^-^ 

1  ,  Rules  of 

teaches  him  (for  this  is  her  univerfal  law)  that  the  greater  good  is  to  duty  thence 
be  preferred  to  the  lefTer,  and  the  good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the 
few.  In  applying  this  rule  to  all  the  claffes  of  objects  fubmifted  to 
our  choice,  we  live  confiftently  with  nature.  The  goods  of  the 
mind,  therefore,  muft  be  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  body;  and  what 
is  called  private  intereft  muft  yield  to  that  of  the  public.  Even  in 
objects  of  the  fame  clafs,  the  general  law  muft  be  obferved.  We 
muft  prefer  and  reject,  according  to  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  not 
according  to  caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objects  of  defire 
refpecting  the  body,  health  is  to  be  preferred  to  ftrength,  and 
ftrength  to  agility  ;  and  in  the  fecondary  objects  refpecting  this  part 
of  our  nature,  or  thofe  which  may  be  employed  as  inftruments  to 
procure  bodily  pleafures,  and  ward  off  bodily  pains,  fuch  as  wealth, 
power,  the  good  opinion  of  thofe  with  whom  we  live,  and  innume- 
rable other  circumftances  of  a  fimilar  kind,  we  muft  uniformly  regu- 
late our  conduct  by  the  fame  great  principles  of  preference  and  re- 
jection". In  thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  defire,  and  when  all 
cannot  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the  moft  valuable  and  honour- 
able; in  thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  averiion,  and  when  all  can- 
not be  avoided,  in  rejecting  the  moft  hurtful  and  odious,  confift  that 
order  and  harmony,  that  juft  balance  of  affection,  and  perfect  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  efTentially  contains  in  it  whatever  is  merito- 
rious, laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  concerning  the  primary  objects  of 
defire,  indeed,  and  the  means  neceffary  to  attain  them,  that  this 
propriety  of  fentiment  and  action  is  exercifed ;  but  as  thofe  to  whom 
we  are  recommended  are  often  more  valued  by  us,  than  thofe  by 
whom  we  were  made  known  to  them,  fo  the  duties  of  wifdom  and 

73  The  technical  terms  of  the  ftoical  phi-  originally  invented;  nothing  can  be  more 
lofophy,  like  all  terms  of  art,  found  awk-  natural  than  the  Greek  expreifions,  o^a-fla, 
ward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not     and  BXjeAufw. 

4  X  3  virtue, 
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virtue,  to  which  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by  the  ori- 
ginal propenfities  of  our  nature,  are  far  more  eftimable  in  themfelves 
than  all  the  external  advantages  which  they  are  fitted  to  procure. 
When   our  lives   are  harmonifed   to   virtue,  when  we  perceive  the 
agreement  of  our  thoughts  and  actions  to  propriety  and  decorum 
the  beauty  of  this  concord  ftrikes  us  as  infinitely  more  defirable  than 
all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  ;   this  concord  itfelf 
becomes  the  great,  or  rather  the  fole,  end  of  all  our  purfuits  •  com- 
pared with  which,  health  and  ficknefs,  riches  and  poverty,  pain  and 
plealure,  are  finally  confidered  as  objects  of  little  moment,  and  alto- 
gether incapable  of  fhaking  the  (lability  of  our  happinefs. 
The  pieafure       Tt  js  ju  vam  tjiat  men  fe^  felicity  in  thofe  objects  which  de- 
them.  pend  not  on  themfelves  ;   which,  even  while  they  pofTefs,  they  fear 

to  lofe  ;  and  which  fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away  7\     The 
feelings  of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and  intimately  prefent  to 
us,  mud  always  afford  the  principal  fource  of  our  happinefs  or  mifery. 
To  a  wife  man,  therefore,  every  condition  of  external  circumftances 
and  every  fituation  in  life,  rauft  be  alike  indifferent,  fince  there  is 
none   wherein    he  can  be  placed,    in  which  he  may  not  perform 
his  duty,  and  render  himfelf  an  object  of  approbation  and  applaufe 
to  all  rational  nature.     To  feel  in  our  own  minds  the  teftimony  of 
the  whole  univerfe  in  our  favour,  and  to  be  fenfible,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  confequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  been  governed  by 
the  great  rules  which  the  Divinity  prefcribes,  affords  a  degree  of  in- 
ward fatisfaction,  to  which  the  greater!  outward  profperity  can  add 
nothing  worthy  of  calculation  ;   for  as  a  fingle  drop  of  water  is  loft 
in  the  broad  expanfe  of  the  JEgean,  as  a  fingle  ftep  is  difregarded 
in  the   immenfe  diftance  to  India,  as  the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipfed 
by  the  meridian  fun ",   fo  the  external  conveniencies  of  life,    and 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  body,  are  overwhelmed,  obfcured, 

*   Kai  Tit  fA.it  tip'  nft,m  sj-i  Ipvan  Atv^i^x,   axu-      SttXst,  xiAvra,  a^oTfia.    Epiclet.  Enchir.    c.  H. 

?j/t?,  a7rs*jff«r»Jira*    rx  h  ax  ,p'  „>>.,  tuAm,         »  The  illuftrations  given  by  Cic.  de  Fin. 

and 
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and  loft,  in  the  tranfcendent  excellence,  and  incomparable  fplendor     c  **.  A  p* 

aL, 

of  virtue.  ' — — ' 

Thofe  dangers  which  appear  mod  formidable,  and  thole  calamities  Fortitue. 
which  appear  moll  dreadful  to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  dejed 
the  man,  who  has  fortitude  to  defpife  the  one,  and  conftancy  to  bear 
the  other.  The  fage  delights  in  thofe  clouds  of  adverfity,  through 
which  his  virtue  beams  forth  with  peculiar  luftre ;  and  rejoices  in 
the  kind  cruelties  of  Fortune,  which  fubjecl:  him  to  difficult  and  glo- 
rious combats.  Senfible  of  his  own  powers,  he  is  happy  to  mea- 
fure  them  againft  a  vigorous  antagonist.  The  victory  is  not  liable 
to  contingencies,  but  depends  on  himfelf  alone  ;  a  confideration  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  him  againft  the  number  and  ftrength  of  his  enemies76. 
When  the  firm  probity  of  Regulus  fubmitted  his  perifhable  body  to 
be  burned  and  lacerated  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that 
thofe  revengeful  Barbarians  could  not  torture  his  fortitude,  his 
patriotifm,  his  magnanimity.  His  mind,  guarded  by  fuch  an 
afiemblage  and  attendance  of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  every  affiault. 
The  mind  of  Regulus  ftill  triumphed  ;  and  amidft  the  painful  dif- 
cerption  of  his  frail  members,  he  maintained  and  fortified  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  properly  conftitutes  the  man, 
and  in  which  alone  any  permanent  happinefs  or  mifery  can  refide. 

From  the  enthufiafm  naturally  infpired  by  the  beautiful  and  Refignation, 
auguft  forms  of  benevolence  and  magnanimity,  the  ftoics  again 
returned  to  the  fpeculations  of  abftracl  philofophy.  In  every 
arrangement  or  combination  of  objects,  which  can  be  called  a  con- 
ftitution  or  fyftem,  the  good  of  each  part,  they  obferved,  muft  be 
relative  and  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  whole.  To  illuftrate  in  the 
conftitution  mod  familiar  to  us,  the  body  of  man,  the  good  of  each 
limb  and  member,  confidered  as  fomething  feparate  and  independent, 
conlifted  in  preferving  its  natural  ftate,  and  in  never  being  fubje&ed 
to  any  fatigue  or  hardfhip,  to  any  pain  or  uneafinefs.     But  con- 

1     A»ix>itos  wai  ttvKurai,   ia.i  115  n>i^ia  *y«»«  xaTetCaiHsf,   ..  sk  ifl  swi  c(h.i\x,i<toi\,   Enchir.  C.  XXV, 
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iidered  as  the  part  of  a  fyftem,  in  the  good  of  which  its  own  is 
neceflarily  included,  this  limb  or  member  muft  often  fubmit  to 
great  inconveniencies.  For  the  fake  of  the  whole  body,  the  foot 
muft  often  trample  in  the  dirt,  muft  often  tread  upon  thorns,  and 
fometimes  be  burned,  or  lacerated,  or  even  cut  off,  when  fuch  opera- 
tions are  requifite  for  the  fafety  of  the  whole  fyftem.  In  refufing  to 
comply,  the  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot ;  in  the  fame  manner  do  you 
ceafe  to  be  a  man,  in  fhrinking  from  the  hardeft  duties  required  by 
the  intereft  of  fociety.  But  that  fociety  itfelf,  as  well  as  every 
member  which  it  contains,  are  parts  of  a  larger  fyftem,  that  harmo- 
nious whole,  whofe  admirable  order  and  beauty  evince  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  Under  fuch  govern- 
ment, no  abfolute  evil  can  exift;  and  what  appears  wrong  refpecting 
particular  parts,  muft  neceftarily  be  right  refpecting  the  whole.  A 
wife  man  will  therefore  be  alike  fatisfied  with  every  fituation  in 
which  he  may  be  placed ;  deeply  convinced,  that  were  he  acquainted 
with  the  whole  connections  and  dependencies  of  events,  that  fitua- 
tion would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear  the  moft  proper,  that  could 
poflibly  be  afligned  him.  He  ufes,  indeed,  fuch  means  as  prudence 
directs,  to  avert  calamity ;  but  when  that  is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully 
fubrnits  to  the  wife  difpenfation  of  Providence.  The  eftablifhed 
order  of  the  univerfe,  he  knows,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  prayers 
of  men.  When  he  prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alter 
their  wife  intentions  concerning  him :  he  prays  that  they  would 
ihow  him  the  hardeft  trials  with  which  he  muft  contend,  and  the 
fevereft  circumftances  in  which  he  muft  be  placed ;  that  by  volun- 
tarily accepting  thofe  trials,  and  voluntarily  embracing  thofe  circum- 
ftances, he  may  prove  his  confidence  in  their  goodnefs,  and  his  perfect 
refignation  to  their  fovereign  will77. 

**    Ays  n  fA.--,    a  Zst>  xat  av  ■n  •trtTT^uifuiir,}  Eav  Je  ft))  i9f*»,   tfj£  r,rlcv  l^ofai. 

Ottoi  wo6'  up*  £>jxi  &«TiTa>Y"»o;,  "We    ought   to   be  willing   to    obey   the 

'ft?  1-^ojA.ut  <nra$a.io;  r,h  auu/oi;,  Gods,  fince  we  muji  obey  them,  whether  we 

The  reafon  is  lubjoined,  are  willing  or  not." 

If 


fions. 
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If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought  never  to  occafion  us  any    CHAP. 

uneafinefs,  fo  neither  ought  we  to  be  affected  by  thofe  of  our  relations,    < . — — » 

our  friends,  or  our  country.  When  calamity  threatens  connections  fo  over  the  paf- 
dear  to  us,  we  muft  exert  ourfelves  ftrenuoufly  in  their  behalf;  but 
fhould  our  well-meant  endeavours  be  fruftrated  by  circumftances 
not  liable  to  our  controul,  it  would  be  highly  ungraceful  and  im- 
proper to  have  recourfe  to  unmanly  lamentations.  The  fame  law  of 
propriety  which  prompts  our  active  exertions  to  the  good  of  others, 
reftrains  our  paflive  feelings  at  fight  of  their  diftrefs :  the  former 
alone  can  be  ufeful  to  them ;  the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and 
dilhonourable  to  ourfelves. 

The  ftoical  philofophy  impofed  therefore  an  abfolute  filence  on 
the  foft  voice  of  pity78,  as  well  as  on  the  boifterous  diflbnance  of 
anger,  and  on  all  pafhons  in  general  which  were  regarded  as  pertur- 
bations and  difeafes  of  the  mind,  that  a  wife  man  ought  not  merely 
to  appeafe,  but  utterly  to  eradicate.  As  they  fuppofed  their  imaginary 
lage  capable  of  attaining  this  perfection,  they  inferred  that  all  duties 
were  alike  eafy  to  him.  His  actions  were  continually  regulated  by 
propriety,  and  all  of  them  therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  thofe 
of  a  fool,  or  one  who  fubftituted  pafhon  and  caprice  in  the  ftead  of 
reafon  and  principle,  were  all  equally  blameable.  This  doctrine, 
which  fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  many  Chriftian  divines,  "  that  the 
greateft  virtues  of  the  heathens  were  but  fplendid  vices,"  is  the 
fource  to  which  all  the  other  paradoxes  of  the  ftoics  may  be  traced. 
Both  thefe  Chriftians  and  the  ftoics  confidered  good  or  bad  actions 
as  relative  only  to  the  caufe  which  produces  them,  the  affection  or 
character  from  which  they  proceed,  not  to  the  confequences  which 
flow  from  them,  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  they  tend  to  promote. 

78   Epiftetus,   however,   allows  the  appear-  afflifled)   xav  tv%yi  e-unma-revaZai  Trpoo-tyi  uw  mi 

ance  of  fympathy  with  objefts  in  diftrefs,   but  fm  xat   tau^a  ovmririt*%r(.     Epiftet.   Enchir. 

fternly  forbids  the  reality.    Mt%«  pa  toi  Koyx  c.  xxii. 
fkV   <mm  8-i/(x.W£§ips££cr9ai   avTu   (viz.   the  perfon 
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C  HA  P.  Thefe  confequences  and  effects,  it  was  obferved  by  the  ftoics,  de- 
< — -v— «/   pended  not  on  ourfelves.     With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were 
altogether  indifferent ;   and  as  fuch,  could  not  poffibly  conftitute  any 
part  of  merit  or  demerit,  or  become  the  proper  objects  of  praife  or 
cenfure. 
Vulgar  eft!-         The  ignorant  vulgar  indeed,  and  as  fuch  the  ftoics  confidered  all 
ti^°"°daC"  tlloi"e  wll°  were  unacquamted  witn  their  philofophy,     allowed  fuch 
charaaers.      contingent  circumftances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of  actions 
and  characters ;   and  thence  the  extraordinary  confufion  introduced 
into  religion  and  morality.     Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one 
may  be  condemned  to  obfcurity,  and  bereft  of  opportunity  to  exert 
his    wickednefs;    the  other  may    be   raifed    to   power,   which    he 
abufes,  or  entrufted  with  a  fceptre,  which  becomes  an  iron  rod  in 
his  hands.     To  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  fecond  appears  a  greater 
monfter  than  the  firft.      To  the  philofopher,   they  appear  equally 
criminal ;  but  the  firft  is  a  ftorm  which  fpends  its  rage  in  vacuity  ; 
the  fecond  a  cloud,  not  more  tempeftuous,  that  deftroys  the  fair  ob- 
jects accidentally  expofed  to  its  violence.     In  the  fame  manner  two 
men  may  be  equally  meritorious,  although  the  one,  from  the  unfa- 
vourable circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  refemble  a  clear 
ftream  rolling  through  a  lonefome  folitude,  while  the  other,  more 
advantageoufly  fituated  with  refpect  to  external  objects,    may  re- 
femble a  beautiful  river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley,   fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,   and  diffufing  abundance 
and  pleafure  through  the  adjoining  country,  which  it  fertilifes  and 
adorns. 
Corrcfted  by       The  injudicious  eftimation  of  virtues  and  vices,   by  the  effects 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the  fource  of  that  extravagant  admi- 
ration on  the  one  hand,  and  that  exceflive  feverity  on  the  other, 
which  univerfally  characterife  the  judgments  of  the  vulgar.     But  a 
wife  man,  who  examines  the  firft  principles  of  action  in  the  human 

heart, 


the  ftoics. 
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rreart,  will  neither  be  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  heroes  and  patriots, 
nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge  againft  illuftrious  criminals".  The 
civil  magiftrate,  who  is  intruded  with  the  intereft  of  fociety,  and  who 
has  that  intereft  always  in  views,  muft  chiefly  regard  external  actions, 
and  confider  them  as  fufficient  indications  of  the  inward  affections 
and  character.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify 
the  hearts,  of  men.  But  we  may  be  affured  that  He,  who  can  pe- 
netrate deeper  than  an  earthly  judge,  governs  the  moral  world  by 
more  refined  principles,  and  difpenfes  rewards  and  punifhments  ac- 
cording to  a  more  accurate  ftandard80.  To  avert  his  anger,  fuperfti- 
tion  tells  us  to  repair  the  bad  confequences  of  our  mifconduct ;  and,  as 
this  is  often  impracticable,  therefore  commands  an  impoffibility: 
to  regain  his  approbation,  and  that  of  our  own  breafts,  philofophy  ■ 
exhorts  us  to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on  effects,  which  are  tran- 
fitory,  but  on  the  caufe,  which  is  permanent ;  to  be  lefs  anxious 
about  wiping  off  the  ftain  of  particular  fins,  than  folicitous  to  ftop 
the  fource  from  which  they  all  flow.  When  we  have  accomplifhed 
this  great  purpofe,  we  have  reached  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  virtue  as  our  duty,  has  placed  our 
happinefs  in  virtue.  In  performing  the  tafk  affigned  us,  we  ne- 
ceflarily  attain  our  reward  SI. 

Such   is  the  philofophy  of  the  ftoics,  which  befide  containing  fe-  Philofophy 
veral  contradictions  which  all  the  fubtlety  of  the  feet  was  unable  to  ofEPicurus- 
reconcile,  evidently  fuppofes  a  degree  of  perfection  far  beyond  the 
weaknefs  of  humanity.     The  fyftem  of  Epicurus  is  not  lefs  artificial 
in  its  texture,  and,  though  humbler  in  its  origin,  is  equally  magni- 
ficent in  its  conclufions  8\  Like  the  lowly  plant,  which,  at  firft  feebly 

79  Tiju.ua  irfozoTrlotros'  uhtu  \iyu,  aeaa,  twea-  quid  philofophia  magis  colendum,  aut  quid 

»£l,  &c.  Enchir.  c.    lxxii.  ell  virtute  divinius.     Cicero  de  Fin.  1.  iii. 

,0  Epiflet.  Enchir.  c.  xxxviii.  ad.  fin. 

81  Quod  fi  ita  eft,    ut  neque  quifquam,         81  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ariftip.  &  Epicur. 
nifi  bonus  vir,    &  omnes  boni   beati    fint  ; 
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emerging  from  the  ground,  gradually  rifes  to  a  {lately  tree  towering 
to  the  fky,  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  at  firft  redacting  the  pri- 
mary obje&s  of  natural  defire  and  averfion  to  bodily  pleafure  and 
pain,  by  degrees  expands  itfelf  into  the  faireft  forms  of  virtue,  and 
enforces  the  fevered  leffons  of  duty.  That  pleafure  and  pain  are 
the  univerfal  objects  of  defire  and  averfion  is  a  truth,  he  obferved, 
powerfully  attefted  by  the  contenting  voice  of  all  animated  nature. 
Not  only  men,  but  children,  and  even  brute  animals,  could  they 
emit  articulate  founds,  would  declare  and  cry  out,  that  pleafure  is 
the  fovereign  good,  and  pain  the  greater!  evil83.  That  they  are,  not 
only  the  greateft  and  moft  univerfal,  but  the  folc  ultimate  objects  of 
defire  and  averfion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to  prove  by  analyfing  our 
paflions,  and  actions,  and  virtues,  all  of  which,  he  pretended,  had, 
in  the  laft  inftance,  nothing  farther  in  view  than  to  procure  bodily 
pleafure,  and  avoid  bodily  pain.  If  we  defire  power  and  wealth,  it 
is  becaufe  power  and  wealth  furnilh  us  with  innumerable  means  of 
enjoyment.  Senfible  that  the  good-will  of  the  fociety  in  which  we 
live,  is  neceflary  to  our  fecurity,  we  ftrive  afliduoufly  to  acquire  it, 
cultivate  friendfhip,  exercife  benevolence,  and  practife  with  dili- 
gence and  alacrity  all  thofe  focial  virtues  eflential  to  the  public  fafety, 
in  which  our  own  is  included.  When  it  is  neceflary  to  reject  a  pre- 
fent  pleafure,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in  future,  temperance  muft 
moderate  the  eagernefs  of  defire;  and  when  it  is  neceflary  to  en- 
counter a  prefent  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  future,  forti- 
tude muft  controul  the  dictates  of  pufillanimity.  Juftice  teaches  us 
to  abftain  from  injuring  others,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  we 
can  efcape  being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  of  all  the  virtues,  and  to  which  juftice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants,  in- 
variably points  out  to  us,  and  enforces,  that  courfe  of  action  which 

*3  Cicero  de  FinibuSj  1.  i.  c,  ix.  &  paffinu 
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Is  mofl:  conducive  to  cur  private  comfort  and  happinefs.    This  courfe    c  "  A  Pi 
of  action  is  acknowledged  by  all  moralilts  to  confift  in  the  practice   '>--—*—' 
of  virtue  ;    fo  that  virtue,  according  to  Epicurus,  is   the  only  true 
"  wifdom,  and  vice  the  mofl  fhort-fighted  levity  and  folly. 

To  illuftrate  this  doctrine,  he  obferved,  that  though  all  the  modi-  His  analyfii 
fications  of  hope  and  fear  ultimately  refer  to  the  fenfations  of  bodily  and  pain.' 
pleafure  or  pain,  yet  the   pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are  in- 
finitely more  important  than   their  originals.     The  body  can  only 
feel  the  fenfation   of  the  prefent  moment,  which  can  never  be  of 
great  importance  ;  whereas  the  mind  recollects  the  part,  and  antici- 
pates the  future.     If  our  mental  frame,  therefore,  be  properly  ad- 
jufted,    if  our  fentiments  and  judgments  be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  how  our  bodies  be  dilpofed  ;    we  may  de- 
fpife  its  pleafures,  and  even  fet  its  pains  at  defiance.     If  pain  be  vio- 
lent, experience  teaches  us  that  it  riiuft  be  fhort ;  it  cannot  be  con« 
tinned  long  without  becoming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  inter- 
vals of  eafe  ;    befides,  death   is  always  within  our  reach,  and  ready 
at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever  life  becomes  a  burden. 

By  this  kind  of  philofophical  chemifhy,  Epicurus  extracted  from  Bold  Preten- 

•  n  •  fions  of  his 

the  grofieft  materials,  the  molt  fubhme  principles  of  wifdom  and  philofophy. 
virtue.  His  philofophy  impofed  abfolute  filence  on  the  paflions ; 
fince  no  ftate,  and  therefore  not  the  little  republic  of  man,  can  be 
happy  in  fedition.  In  this  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  boafted  a  felicity 
which  external  pleafures  might  vary,  but  could  not  increafe ;  and  his 
fecurity  of  enjoyment  he  afferted  to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable 
with  that  of  the  Gods,  fince  the  moft  unbounded  duration  could  not 
afford  greater  happinefs  than  arofe  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  plea- 
fures and  pains  are  confined  within  a  narrow  fpan.  Having  adopted 
the  atomic  philofophy  of  Democritus,  he  rendered  it  fubfervient  to  his 
morality.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  he  fancied,  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  figures  and  motions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  matter; 
and  as  the  univerfe  arofe,  fo  did  it  continue,  without  the  interference 

4Y2  of 
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C  H  A  P.    0f  the  Gods,  thofe  celeflial  beings,  who,   enjoying  complete  happi- 

AIj. 

«» k •    nefs  in  fhemfelves,  and  totally  independent  on  the  actions  of  men, 

are  neither  pleafed  with  our  virtues,  nor  offended  by  our  crimes. 
Confiding  in  the  certainty  of  thefe  lpecuhtions,  he  trampled  under 
foot  the  fuperftitious  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified  his  mind 
againft  the  fear  of  death  8\ 

His  cha-  Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom  no  philofopher  was 

ever  more  admired  and  beloved  by  his  difciples,  or  more  cordially 
attached  to  them  in  affectionate  efteem.  He  is  defcribed  as  a  man 
of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition,  of  great  gentlenefs  and  humanity ; 
and,  like  Eudoxus,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  inculcated  the  fame 
loofe  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  extremely  temperate  with 
regard  to  pleafure;  a  circumftance  which  failed  not  to  add  much 
reputation  to  his  philofophy.  In  his  character  the  firm  and  manly, 
were  united  with  the  gentler,,  virtues.  When  grievoufly  afflicted 
with  the  ftone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to  that  difeafe  with  the 
greateft  conftancy  ;  and,  in  the  laft  day  of  his  life,  when  his  pain 
had  reached  a  degree  beyond  which  he  could  conceive  none  greater, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus85,  and  recommended  to  him  the  chil- 
dren of  his  favourite  difcipleMetrodorus,affuring  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  as  to  himfelf,  he  ftill  was  happy,  fince  the  fmart  of  his  bodily 
fufferings  was  more  than  compenfated  by  the  pleafures  of  his  mind, 
and  particularly  by  the  agreeable  remembrance  of  his  difcoveries ;  a 
declaration,  however  inconfiftent  it  may  be  deemed  with  his  opinions, 
highly  honourable  to  the  man.. 

Philofophy  Such  were  the  philofophical  fyftems  refpecting  life  and .  happinefs, 

)rr  °*       by  which  the  more  liberal1  part  of  mankind  long  affe&ed  to  regulate 

their  fentiments  and  conduct.     The  excefhve  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho, 

which  none  could  reduce  to  practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of 

infanky,  feems  never,  even   in  theory,  to   have  had  much  vogue 

u  Lucretius,  paffim.  *!  Vid.  Diogen.  Laert.  1,  x.  feft.  ix.  &  Cic.  dc 

Fir.ibus,  1.  ii.  c.  xxx.  k  fe<jq> 

among 
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among  the  fpeculatiils  of  antiquity.  In  matters  of  doubtful  evidence,  c  H  A  p- 
indeed,  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  judgment  had  been  recommended  by 
Socrates,  enforced  by  Plato,  and  extended  to  fuhjects  of  every  kind  by 
his  followers  Arcefilas  and  Carneades  s\  Tbefe  philofopbers,  however, 
in  denying  certainty,  ftill  admitted  probability,  which  they  thought 
fufficient  for  regulating  our  judgments  and  actions.  But  the  ex- 
travagant Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  maintaining,  that  no  one 
opinion  was  more  probable  than  another.  The  non-exiftence  of  fen- 
fible  qualities,  which  had  been  proved  by  Democritus 87,  Protago- 
ras, 8S,  and  Ariftippus  ",  and  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  a  modern 
difcovery,  becaufe  the  contrary  opinion  obtained  among  the  fchool- 
men,  probably  led  Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewife  of  moral  qua- 
lities and  diftin&ions.  As  heat  and  cold,  taftes  and  colours,  had 
no  external  exiftence  in  bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind  4 
in  the  fame  manner,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice,  happi- 
nefs  and  mifery,  had  no  real  or  permanent  caufe,  but  depended, 
like  every  thing  elfe,  on  relation  or  comparifon.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, "that  all  was  relative90,''  Pyrrho  eftablifhed  topics  for  en-" 
abling  his  feci:  readily  to  difpute  the  truth  of  all  pohtions  whatever, 
and  which  were  reduced  to  ten  9',  probably  in  oppofition  to  the  ten 
categories  of  the  dogmatifts.  The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonifm  boafts, 
that  while  other  philofophers  wandered  in  purfuit  of  a  falfe  and  arti- 
ficial happinefs,  Pyrrho   alone   had  difcovered  the  true  and  natural 

'e  Becaufe   Socrates    and   Plato    doubted  Scire  licet.'quam  fint  nullo  velata  colore. 

fome  things,  thefe  philofophers  doubted  all.  

Vid.  Cicer.  Acad.  1.  i.    They  formed,  what  Sed  ne  forte  putes  folo  fpoliata  colore 

was  called,  the  New  Academy,  which  held  Corpora  prima  manere  ;  etiam  fecreta 

the  fame  tenets  with  the  ancient,  only  af-  teporis., 

ferting  them  ftill  lefs  pofitively.  Sunt,  ac  frigoris  omnino,  &c. 

*7  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  399.  Lucretius,  1.  iL 

*8  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  1.  i.  feci.  216.  »"  Umra  wp>;  ti.  Sextus  Empiric. 

•*  Prseteria  quoniam  nequeant   fine    luce  »'  Sextus  Empiric.    Hypothet.     Pyrrhon. 
colores                                     [rerum     1.  i.  c.  xiv.  &  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Pyrrhon.. 
Eflfij  neque  ia  luce  exiflant  primordia 

one, 
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one,  and  that,  by  an  accident  fimilar  to  the  painter's51,  who  having 
finifhed  the  picture  of  a  dog  all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,  could 
not,  after  repeated  trials,  fatisfy  himfelf  in  painting  this  laft  circum- 
fiance.  Enraged  by  difappointment,  he  at  length  dafhed  againft  the 
canvas  the  fpunge  with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.  Accident  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  fought  from  art ;  and  the  foam 
■was  reprefented  fo  naturally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable  in 
other  refpects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this  account.  Fatigued  by 
many  painful  refearches  into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho, 
in  the  fame  manner,  had  difcovered  that  truth  and  virtue  were  no- 
where to  be  found  ;  a  difcovery  which  produced  that  moderation 
and  indifiurbance"\  that  happy  indifference,  or  rather  perfect  infen- 
fibility,  which  is  as  naturally  attended  by  happinefs,  as  a  body  is 
followed  by  its  fhadow  **. 
Conclufion.  In  concluding  this  work  with  the  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  for  the  honour  of  Greece,  that  though  the 
doctrines  which  that  philofopher  inculcated,  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to  darken  and  perplex: 
the  mind  ;  yet  thofe.  fyftems  of  his  contemporaries,  or  predeceffors, 
which  have  been  more  particularly  explained  in  the  prefent  hiftory, 
amidft  all  their  apparent  contradictions,  uniformly  afford  fuch  views 
of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  and  cherifh  our  love  for  both. 
Eftablifhed  on  firm  grounds  of  reafon,  they  evince  the  indiffoluble 
union  of  interefl  with  duty,  difplay  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  its  brighteft 
charms,  and  unmafk  the  hideous  fpectres  of  fancy  and  fuperftition. 

**  Sextus  Empiric.  1.  i.  c.  xii.  Sextus  calls         9J  Arafa|i«.  Sextus  Empiric, 
the  painter  Apelles.     Pliny,  1.  xxxv.  c.  xx.         9*  Sextus  Empiric,  ubi  fupra,  &  paffim. 
afcribes  this  accident  to  Protogenes,  and  a 
iimilar  one  to  Nealces,  in  painting  a  horfe. 
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ABDELERMINUS,  from  a  gardener,  raifed  to  the 
throne  ol  Sidon,  reafons  for  rejecting  his  ftory,  ii. 

602.  Note. 
Abe,  a  city  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle, 

delboyed  by  the  Petfians,   i.  339. 
Abftraclion,  the  faculty  of,  not  unknown  in  the  philo- 

fophy  of  the  ancients,  ii.  379. 
Accent  in  language,  its  ufe,  and  varieties,  i.    179. 
Achaia,  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Tifamenus  king 

of  Lacedaemon,  i.  72.   Brief  political  hitlory  of,  155. 

The  prolperity  of,  referred  to  the  wifdom  of  their 

laws,  387.     Their  profperity  extended  to  their  co- 
lonies in  Magna  Grtecia,  388.     Revolutions  in  that 

country,  ii.   317. 
Achilles,  opinions  of  critics  concerning  his  fhield,  as 

defcribed  by  Homer,  i.  62.  Note. 
Acupkis,    ambaflador    from    Nyfa   to   Alexander   the 

Great,  his  fuccefsful  negociation,  ii.  641. 
Ada,  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by 

Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  585. 
Adimambut,   joint  commander  with  Conon  over   the 

Athenian  fleet,  his  character,  ii.   59.     Is  taken  pri- 

foner  by  Lvfander,  64.     Is  fpared  by  him,  65. 
Adimant.us,  commander   of  the  Corinthian   (hips,    his 

violent  oppofition  to  Themiftocles  in  a  council  of 

war  on  board  the  Grecian  fleet,  i.   345. 
Adonis,  celebration  of  the  annual  feflival  of,  at  Athens, 

defcribed,  i.  636. 
Adraflus,  a  fugitive  Phrygian  prince,  his  hiilory,    i. 

225. 
Adverjlty,  calls  forth  the  latent  refources  of  popular  go- 
vernments, ii.  5,   But  increafes  politxal  fadions,  67. 
Adultery,    how    punifhed    during    the    heroic  ages   of 

Greece,  i.  53. 
jEgina,  the  ifland   defcribed,  i.   302.     The  fleet  of, 

deftroyed  by  Them  Modes,   303. 
"jEgos  Pctamus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Ly- 

iander  and  the  Athenians,  ii.   62. 
JEneas,  probably   contemporary   with   Dido,  i.  379. 

Note. 
JE/tbmes,  the  philofopher,  the  argument  maintained 

in  his  dialogues,   ii.   109. 
•— — -,  the  orator,  his  embaffy  to  Peloponnefus,  to 
unite  the  Grecian  Hates  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii. 

4^8,463.  QuarrelbetweenhimandDemollhenes,467. 

His  fpeech  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  469.  Is  corrupted 
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by  Philip's  ambafladors,  474.  His  fpeech  to  Philip 
on  another  embaffy,  476.  Gives  an  account  of  his 
embafTy  to  the  Athenians,  482.  Aflumes  the  merit 
of  foftening  Philip  toward  the  Phocians,  490.  Is 
profecuted  at  the  perfuafion  of  Demofthenes,  505. 
Is  fent  as  deputy  to  the  Amphidyonic  council,  536. 
Inveighs  againft  the  Locrians  for  cultivating  the  Cir- 
rhcan  plain,  538.  Accufes  Cteiiphon  for  his  de- 
cree in  honour  of  Demoflhenes,  632.  His  banifh- 
ment,  633. 

JE/chylus  the  tragedian  diltinguifhes  himfelf  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  i.  295.  Was  the  father  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  483. 

JEfcp,  his  fables,  the  full  Grecian  attempt  toward 
moral  philofophy,  i.   471. 

JEtolians,  ensage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclida;,  i. 
70.  Eitabiifli  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  71.  Are 
ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  578.  Singular  mode  of 
fighting  the  invaders,  579. 

Agamemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  col- 
lided againft  Troy,  i.  32.  Takes  and  deftroys 
that  city,  34.  How  he  <  b'ained  the  p^e-eminence 
over  the  other  Grecian  pinces,  50.    His  death,  66. 

Agefilaus,  his  character,  aod  pretenlions  to  the  crown 
of  Sparta,  ii.  1S4.  Is  declared  king,  185.  Takes 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  Afia,  188. 
His  ill  treatment  of  Lyfander,  189.  His  addrefs  in 
counteracting  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  190. 
His  expedition  to  Phrygia,  191.  His  military  pre- 
parations, and  martial  exercifes,  192.  Defeats  the 
Perfians  on  the  banks  of  the  Podolus,  193.  Ne- 
gociation between  him  and  Tithraufies  for  the  in- 
demnity of  Lydia,  194.  Is  intruiled  with  the 
command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  195.  His  victories 
infpire  him  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  196.  Is  recalled,  203.  He  defeats 
the  Thefialians  on  his  re'urn,  zck.  Defeats  the 
confederate  army  r.t  Coronasa,  211.  His  Afiatic 
virtories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  Z29.  Allows  his 
colleague  Cleombrct'js  to  conduct  Lhe  war  in  Bceo- 
tia,  253.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  been  privy  to  the  at- 
tempt of  Sphodrias  on  the  Piraeus  of  Athens,  256. 
His  invafions  of  Bceotia,  ib.  Acts  as  the  Spartan 
deputy  in  the  Giecian  congrefs  at  that  city,  259. 
Debates  between  him  and  Epaminondas,  262. 
Evades  the  law  of  Lycurgus  with  refped  to  the 
troops  vanquished  at  Leudra,  275.  His  ineffeflual 
atte.npts  to  teltore  the  Spartan  authority  in  Arcadia, 

289. 
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i§9.  Hi  i  igilant  exertions  on  the  invafion  of  La- 
conu  by  the  Thebans,  2g«.  Negociates  a  defenlive 
trea'y  with  Athens,  2^3.  His  death  and  character, 
342. 

Agejipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  befieges  and  takes  the  city 
of  Mantiria?a,  ii.  234.  Takes  Torona.  241.  Dies,  ib. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Pcloponnelian  war,  i.  613.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  the  Argives,  614.  Battle  of 
Mantina?a,  617.  His  expedition  into  Attica,  662. 
His  fpoule  Timea  feduced  by  Alcibiades,  ii,  10.  In- 
vades the  Eleans,   118.     His  death,   184. 

Agcracritus,   his  celebrated  Itatue  of  Venus,  ii.   no. 

Agriculture  taught  in  A:t;ca  by  Cecrops,  i.  8.  How 
praclifed  in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  49,  6c. 

Agrigentum,  by  whom  founded,  i.  385.  Its  magnifi- 
cence, and  profpeiity  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  1 22. 
Siege  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  124.  Miferable 
fate  of  the  Ag'igentines,    125. 

Ajax,  the  fon-of  Telamon,  his  prefumption,  and  how 
punifhed,  i.   41.   Note. 

Alca-uSy  the  ancient  Gieek  poet,  his  character,   198. 

jlkander,  from  a  perfecutor,  becomes  a  fupporter  of 
the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  i.  04.  Note. 

Alcibiades,  his  birth  and  education,  i.  607.  Attach- 
ment between  him  and  Socrates,  6c8.  His  cha- 
racter, 610.  His  antipathy  to  Sparta,  ib.  His  de- 
ceitful conduct  toward  the  Spartan  air.ball'adois,  61 2. 
.Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argive 
alliance,  613.  Perfuades  the  Argives  to  break  their 
truce,  615.  Hi*  ambi-ious  wew  =  ,  650.  His  de- 
bate with  Nicias,  refpecting  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
632.  His  armament  fail.,  637.  He  takes  Catana, 
641.  H  s  operations  flopped  by  his  recal  to  Athens, 
ib.  He  is  accufed  of  impiety  by  Theflalus,  64.2. 
He  flies  to  Sparta,  645,  662, 

Surprifes  the  Athenian  partifans  in  Chios,  ii.  8. 
Seduces  the  Ipoufe  of  king  Ag:s,  10.  Takes  re- 
fuge with  the  Perfian  general  TilPphernes,  11. 
Alienates  that  general  from  the  Spartan  interells,  12. 
Confpires  agair.ft  the  democracy  in  Athens,  15. 
Fruftrates  the  negochition  between  the  Athenian  am- 
b.fTadors  and  Tiffaphernes,  17.  Is  invited  by 
Thrafvbulus  to  the  camp  at  Samos,  21.  His  ad- 
dreis  to  his  countrymen,  22.  His  melTage  to  the 
tyrants,  23.  Is  recalled  to  Athens,  25.  Captures 
the  whole  Peloponntfian  fleet,  28.  Takes  B>zan- 
tium,  31.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  32. 
Conducts  the  E'.eufinian  feltival,  36.  His  anival 
on  the  ar.nherfary  of  the  Plynteria  deeired  inauf'pi- 
.cious,  37.  His  fleet  defeated,  during  hs  abfence, 
by  Lylander,  44.  He  is  impeached  by  lhraf)bu- 
lus,  rid  difgraced,  ^5.  His  advice  for  the  fecuiity 
cf  ihe  A  heni.^n  fleet  rejected,  62.  Ret'res  to  P.uy- 
gia,  82      Manner  of  his  death,  83. 

Alcidat,  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  fent  to  the  re- 
lief of  Mi.yler.e.  his  imprudent  ennduit,  i.  556, 
53.  His  engagement  with  Nicoftratus  at  Cor- 
Cyra,    56    . 

Alexander,  kiig  of  Ma:edon,  his  character,  i.  557.  Is 


employed  by  Mardonius  to  troat  with  the  Athe- 
nian?, ib. 
AlexaJer  the  Great,  his  birth,  ii.  413,  His- beha- 
viour to  the  Perfian  ambafTadors  at  his  father's  court 
496.  Saves  the  life  of  his  father  Philip,  531. 
R  jus  theThebans  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronasa,  c±g. 
Quarrel^  with  his  fa'hsr,  and  takes  refuge  among  the 
rebellious  lllyrians,  560.  Is  recondled,  561.  Dif- 
ficulties attending  his  fucceffion  to  his  father's  crown 
562.  He  is  acknowledged  general  of  the  Greeks,  563. 
His  interview  with  Diogenes  the  cynic,  564.  De- 
feats the  Thracians,  565.  Partes  the  Danube,  566. 
Is  aflifled  by  Langarus  the  Agrian,  567.  Defeats 
Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  568.  Revolt  and 
deftiuttion  of  Thebes,  569.  His  ads  of  forbear- 
ance there,  571.  Receives  congratulatory  embaffies 
from  the  Grecian  dates,  572.  Prepares  for  his  Eaft- 
ern  expedition,  573.  Prepares  to  pafs  the  Grani- 
cus,  576.  Battle  there,  577.  His  perfonal  gal- 
lantry, 579,  His  prudent  humanity  after  the  en- 
gagement, 581.  Immediate  fruits  of  this  victory, 
582.  Beficges  HalicarnsfTus,  ib.  The  tOJvn  taken 
and  demolilhed,  584.  His  judicious  plan  of  war- 
fare, 5S5  The  arts  by  which  he  feeured  his  con- 
quells,  586.  Favourable  circumftances  attending 
his  march  from  Phafelis  to  Perga,  ib.  He  chaftifes 
the  duplicity  of  the  ci'izens  of  Afpendus,  588.  En- 
ters Phrygia,  ib.  Fulfils  the  oracle  relating  to  the 
Gordian  knot,  590.  Paffes  the  northern  gate  of  Ci- 
licia,  ^92.  His  ficknefs  at  Tarfus,  59^.  D.fpoii- 
tion  of  ins  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  IfTus,  596. 
Defeats  Darius,  597.  His  generous  treatment  of 
Darius's  captive  family,  599.  His  moderation  in- 
crea'es  with  his  good  forture.  6co.  Receives  an 
amicable  embally  from  Tyre,  602.  Befieges  Tyre, 
603.  Takes  the  city,  60S.  Is  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Gaza,  609.  Hs  eafy  conqueft  of  Esvpt, 
61c.  Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria,  611.  Vifits 
the  orarle  of  Jupiter  Annnon,  612.  Foundation  of 
his  claim  to  being  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  613.  Note. 
He  marches  into  AfTy  ia,  614.  Battle  of  Arbela, 
61  j.  His  acquifitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  620. 
Puifues  Darius,  622.  l'urfees  the  murderers  of  Da- 
rius, tzi.  Befieges  the  Sogdian  fortiefs,  627.  Re- 
duces it,  and  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxv- 
artes,  628.  Surrender  of  the  fortrefs  of  Chorienec, 
629.  His  prudent  regulation  of  his  conquefls,  630. 
L'ndertikes  his  Indian  expedition,  63d.  His  diffi- 
cult paff.ige  over  the  Paropamifus,  637.  Reduces 
mount  Aornos,  638.  Receives  the  fubmiilion  of 
Nyfa,  639.  PafTes  the  Indus,  641.  His  paflage 
over  the  Hydafpes  difputed  by  Porus,  642.  ffte 
pafTage  effected,  644.  Defeats  Porus,  and  treats 
him  cenerouflv,  647.  Founds  Nicaea  and  Bucepha- 
lia,  6j.S.  PafTes  the  Accfines  and  Hydraotes,  649. 
Befieges  and  takes  Sangala,  6;o.  The  eaftern 
bounds  of  his  conquefls,  651.  His  life  endangered 
by  his  rafhnefs  at  the  fiege  of  the  Mailian  fortrefs, 
653.  Matches  through  the  Geircfian  deferr,  654. 
Pui.ifhes  the  licentious  cruelty  of  Cleander  and  Sita- 
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Jus,  656.  Romantic  account  of  his  march  through 
CVmania,  ib.  Punilhcs  the  revolt  of  his  governors 
of  Babylon,  Perfepolis,  and  Sufa,  657.  Improves 
the  internal  tlate  of  his  conquelts,  658.  Sends  vef- 
fels  to  explore  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs,  659. 
Founds  a  city  of  retreat  for  his  fuperannuated  lol- 
diers,  660.  Difcharges  the  debts  of  his  army,  661. 
Promotes  intermarriages  with  the  Afiatics,  662. 
His  immoderate  grief  for  the  death  of  Hephsftion, 
663.  Reduces  the  Coffseans,  664.  Arts  practifed 
to  prevent  his  return  to  Babylon,  666.  His  death, 
668.  His  character,  669.  His  faults  rather  relult- 
ing  from  his  fituation  than  his  perfonal  character, 
671.  His  murder  of  Clitus,  673.  His  magnani-  ■ 
mity,  674.  His  account  of  his  father  and  himfelf, 
675.     The  divifion  of  his  conquefb,  678. 

Alexander,  king  of  Theffaly,  his  character,  ii.  307. 
His  treacherous  feizure  of  Pelopidas,  309.  Anec- 
dotes of  Pelopidas  during  his  confinement  with  him, 
310.  Battle  of  CynofcephaltE,  3:7.  Is  again  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans,  328. 

■  — ,  the  fon  of  iEropus,  his  treachery  to  Alex- 

ander king  of  Macedon,  detected  by  Parmenio,  ii. 
591. 

Alexandria,  the  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.  61 1. 

A/yattes,  king  of  Lydia,  his  fyftematic  depredations 
on  the  Milefians,  i.  218.  How  induced  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them,  219.  His  long  and 
happy  reign,  220. 

Alphabet,  Phoenician,   introduced  into  Greece,   i.   7. 

Amafit,  how  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  bis 
characler,  i.  254. 

Amazons,  the  exittence  of  fuch  a  nation,  why  not  to 
be  doubted,  i.    14.   Note. 

Ampheia,  a  MelTenian  city,  treacheroufly  feized  by 
the  Spartans,  i.   1 19. 

Amphion,  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.   184. 

Amphiflyonic  council,  the  origin  of,  i.  14.  Its  autho- 
rity extended,  78.  Conduct  of,  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi  being  plundered  by  the  CrifTeans,   160. 

Summary  hiflory  of,  ii.  345.  An  angry  decree 
iffued  againft  thePhociins,  417,  And  agairilt  Spart::, 
418.  Cruel  decree  of,  againll  the  Phocians,  4V6. 
Macedon  declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic 
body,  49!.  Philip  invited  to  check  the  info- 
ler.ce  of  Sparta,  498.  He  is  declared  general  of 
the  Amphictyons,  532.  The  Amphictyons  de- 
stroy the  AmphifTean  plantations  on  the  Cinhean 
plain,   540.  • 

Ampbipolis,  defcription  of  that  city,  and  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians,  i.  599.  Defeat  and  death  of 
Cleon  in  an  attack  of  the  city,  602.  Honours  con- 
ferred there  on  Brafidas,  603. 

This  city  joins  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  ii. 
40^.  Is  befieged  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  407.  Is 
taken  and  annexed  to  Macedon,  408. 

Ampkijj'eam  accufed  by  yElchines  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  for  cultivating  the  Cirrhean  plain,  ii.   538. 
They  nttack  the  Amphictyons,  for  destroying  their 
Vol,  II. 


plantations,  540.  Ainphifl'a  taken  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon, 542. 

Amufements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ages,  i.  63. 

Amjntasll.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bar- 
dyllis,  and  reUored  by  the  Spartans,  ii.   390. 

Amyn.'as,  the  fon  of  Philip,  his  pretenfions  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  ii.   563. 

Anacreon,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i. 
199. 

Anaxagorai,  was  the  firft  Grecian  philofopher  who  en- 
tertained rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  i.  393.  Note. 
474.  His  doctrines  counteracted  by  the  refinements 
of  the  Sophills,  ib.  His  accufation  and  banifh- 
ment,  532. 

Anaxander,  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  AriRo- 
menes  the  Meffenian,  i.   136. 

Anderica,  fettled  by  the  Eretrian  prifoners  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  i.   293. 

Androcles,  the  joint  king  or  MeiTenia,  his  unfuccefsful 
contelt  with  his  aflbciate  Antiochus,  i.  118.  Ob- 
tains the  province  of  Hjamia  from  the  Spartan  con- 
querors,  129. 

Anompbaretus,  the  Spartan  commsnder  under  Paufa- 
nias  his  refractory  conduct,  i.   37c. 

Antalcidas,  one  of  the  Spartan  negociators  at  the  Per- 
fian  court,  his  character,  ii.  2 1 8.  His  fuccefsfui 
negociations,  219.  Roufes  the  jcaloufy  of  Arta- 
xerxes  againll  the  Athenians,  223.  Reduces  .the 
Grecian  Hates  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated 
by  Artaxer.xes,  225.  Affills  at  a  ccngrefs  of  the 
Grecian  Hates  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,   3  I  2. 

Antiochus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  theab- 
ience  of  Alabiades,  imprudently  expofes  himfelf  tec 
a  defeat  by  Lyfander,  ii.  44. 

■  ,  the  Arcadian  deputy  at  the  Penlan  court, 

his  character  of  the  Perfiana  to  his  countrymen,  ii. 

3'S- 

Antipater,   is  intruded  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of 

Macedon  and  Greece,  during  his  Ealtein  expedi- 
tion, ii.  573.  Checks  the  commotions  in  Greece, 
during  the  abfence  of  Alexander,  631.  Is  ordered 
to  join  his  mailer  with  new  levies,  660. 

Antiphon,  the  orator,  his  character,  ii.  14,  533.  An- 
other of  the  lame  name  employed  by  Pnilip  of  Ma- 
cedon to  burn  the  Athenian  dock;,  534.  Is  detected 
by  Demoflhenes,  and  punifhed,   535. 

Antijlhenes,  of  Athens,  the  great  lejfons  of  his  philo- 
fophy,  ii.   1  io.^ 

Aornos,  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii. 
638. 

Apelles,  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  works,  ii.  685. 

Apollo,  caufes  that  gave  his  oracle  at  Delphi  a  fuperior 
credit  over  other  oracles,  i.  81.  The  Amyciean, 
account  of  the  throne  of,  made  by  Bathydes  the 
Magnefian,  497.     Belvideie  defcribed,   507. 

The  Abasan  temple  of,  burnt,  with  a  number  of 
Phocian  refugees  in  it,  ii.   479. 

Apollodorus,  the  Athenian  painter,  the  fir.1  who  knew 
the  force  of  light  and  (hade,  ii.   563. 

Apollodorus,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent 
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Alexander  the  Great  from  returning  to  that  city,  ii. 
666. 

Apouonides,  the  Olynthian,  banifhed  by  the  intrigues 
ot  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  459. 

Aracus  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to 
cover  thr;  truft  of  the  fleet  to  Lyfander,  who  goes 
fecond  in  command,  ii.  61. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius  king  of  Perfia,  ii.  615. 

Arcadia,  fituation  of  that  country,  and  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  i.  152, 

State  of,  a:  the  sera  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
ii.  232.  Fate  of  Mantinsa,  234.  National  cha- 
racter of  the  Arcadian-,  302.  Are  defeated  by  Ar- 
chidamus,  305.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spartans 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  Achaeans  on  the  other,  318. 
A  peace  concluded  with  Athens,  321.  The  Arca- 
dians feize  Olyrnpia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  329. 
They  plunder  the  Olympic  treafure,  330.  Scheme 
of  thole  who  partook  of  this  treafure,  to  prevent  in- 
quiries, 33*1 

Archelaut  I.  king  cf  Maccdcn,  his  hiftory  and  cha- 
rade, ii.   -  89. 

Arcbidam:n,  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when 
the  Pcicponnefians  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spartans 
into  their  confederacy  again  ft  Athens,,  i.  C28.  Is 
appointed  .-o  conduit  the  war,  538.  Leads  his 
army  into  Attica,   c  39, 

Archidamus,  ("on  ot  Agefilaus,  fotirits  the  pardon  of 
Sphodrias,  out  of  friendfhip  to  his  fin  Cleonymus, 
ii.  Z55.  Commands  the  Spartan  forces  lent  againlt 
the  A  read  i  r.s,  504.  Defeats  them  at  Midea  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  man,  3.^5.  His  fpecch  on  the  re- 
•  ;.:cit  of  the  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  to  tv-gociate  a 
feparate  peace  with  Thebes,  323.  Defeats  the  at- 
'empt  of  Epaminondas  v>  furprifc  the  city  of  Sparta, 
.36.  Endeavours  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in 
-.he  Pc"cr.)nnefus,  42:.  Aims  at  procuring  the 
cuftody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  47S.  Railes  an 
army  for  that  purp  >fe,  481. 

Archilochus,  the  ancient  Grecian  poet,  menxefrs  of,  i. 
196.  His  bitter  revenge  againft  Neobule  and  her 
father.  192.  Character  of  his  poetry,  193.  Is  ba- 
nilhed Paros,  194.  Recovers  credit  at  the  Olympic 
\  mes,  19;.  Honours  pa;d  to  him  on  his  return  to 
l';ros,    196. 

ArihiteBurt,  rude  ftate  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.  61.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of, 
where  invented,  i.  ^96. 

Aniens,  commercement  of  the  magiltracy  of,  at 
Athens,  in  the  Head  of  kings,  i.  73.  Their  num- 
ber, office,  and  rank,  460. 

Areopagus,  the  court  of,  at  Athens,  defcribed,  i.  265, 
4bo. 

Arginuffa,  battle  of,  betweeen  Callicratidas  and  the 
Athenians,  ii.   52. 

Argnnauiic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  ic.  The  object 
of  this  adventure,   16. 

Argos,  ri'li  fettled  by  Danaus,  i.  6,  Contefh  between 
the  cituens  of,  and  thofe  of  the  dependent  towns, 


i.  IC4.  War  with  Sparta,  236.  Inteiline  commotions 
in  the  republic  of,  443.  The  town  of  Mycena:  de- 
ftrcyed,  444.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  606.  The  Argive  alliance,  ib. 
The  Argives  take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  614.  Conclude  a  truce,  ib. 
The  truce  broken  at  the  infligation  of  A'cibiades, 
616.  Battle  of  Mintinaea,  617.  Tumult  at  Ar- 
gos,  in  which  the  league  with  Athens  is  abjured, 
and  a  confederacy  enteied  into  with  Sparta,  619. 

Aricrui,  fucceeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  van- 
quished army  after  the  battle  of  Cynana,  ii.  147. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxerxes,  J49.  Is  de- 
tached from  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contrivance  of 
Tifl'aphernes,   1  ;c. 

Ariftaui,  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  fent  to 
aililt  in  the  defence  of  Potidrea,  i.  524.  Is  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  and  put  to  death,  5^0. 

Arijlagoras,  of  Melitus,  inft-gates  the  ionians  to  re- 
volt againlt  the  Peifian  grvernment,  i.  262.  His 
Negociations  at  Sparta,  2'_3.  Applies  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  aluftance,  265,  271.  The  remainder  of 
his  hiftory,  and  death,   274. 

Ariftides,  his  generous  defer'nee  to  Miltiades,  his  af- 
fociate  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  i. 
291.  Comparifon  between  him  and  ThenWftoctes, 
299.  Their  rivalfhip,  300.  He  is  banilhed,  301 
Returns  to  the  Grecian  fleet  juft  befoie  the  battle  oft' 
Salamis,  343.  His  fpeech  to  Mardonius  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  359.  Is  cntruited  with  the 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  confederated  Greek 
forces,  on  the  recal  of  Paufimias,  423,  His  death 
and  character,  427. 

: ,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of  e>- 

preffhn,  ii.  365. 

Arijiicrates,  king  of  Arcadia,  profefTes  to  afiilt  the 
JVleffenians  againlt  the  Spartans,  i.  1^8.  D.'ferrs 
them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches,  139.  His  fe- 
cond treachery,  and  punifhment,    147. 

Arijlodemus,  the  Meffenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to 
de3th,  in  obedience  to  oracular  demand,  i.  126. 
Kills  her  brutally  himfelf,  1 27.  Becomes  king,  and 
wages  fuccefsful  war  againlt  the  Spartans,  128. 
Kills  himfelf,   129. 

,  an  Athenian  player,  employed    by   Philip 

of  Macedon  to  cultivate  his  intereft  at  Atiens,  ii. 
462.  His  embafly  to  Philip,  46;.   Is  fent  again,  466. 

Arif.omenes,  is  faljted  king  of  MeCenia  by  the  army 
on  the  plains  of  Derae,  i.  133.  His  gallant  expe- 
dition to  the  city  of  Sparta,  134.  His  repeated 
fuccefles  againlt  the  Spartans,  135.  Is  defeated  at 
the  Trenches,  139.  Defends  the  fortrefs  of  Eira, 
140.  Is  taken  prifoner,  141.  His  extraordinary 
efcape,  142.  Is  furprifed  by  the  Spartans,  144. 
Abandons  Eira,  146.  Is  kindly  received  by  the 
Arcadians,  147.  His  travels,  death,  and  cha- 
racter,  150. 

Ariftopbanes,  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  i.  4S3. 
Nature  of  his  ccmedies  dekribed,  4S6.  Ridicules 
Cleon,  590. 
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His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote  caufe  of  the 
profecution  of  Sncrates,  ii.  93. 

Arijiotle,  his  diflinctions  of  ftyle  in  writing,  ii.  114. 
Inquiry  into  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  379.  Note. 
Scientific.il  prefeuts  made  to  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  688.  His  moial  3nd  political  works  fupe. 
rior  to  the  writings  of  all  his  predeceflbrs,  ib.  His 
philofophy,  §8gi.  His  logic,  690.  His  great  op- 
portunities of  improvement,  691.  His  death,  69Z. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  694.  Ellimate 
and  fate  of  his  philofophy,  702. 

Armenia,  paflage  of  the  Greeks  thro'  that  country,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,   ii.  160. 

A'rian,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Alexanders  paflage 
frcm  Phafelis  to  Perga,  ii.   ,87. 

Artabcinui,  his  moral  reflections  to  Xerxes,  on  the  re- 
view of  his  iminenle  army,  i.  311.  His  cautions 
for  the  fafety  of  the  Perfian  fleet,   331. 

Artabaxus,  fatrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  king  of  Perfia,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  the 
alfiflance  of  Chares  of  Athens,  ii.  3,8. 

Artapbernes,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Sardis,  cotnmards 
the  Athenians  to  reinliate  Hippias,  whom  they  had 
expelled,  i.   270. 

Artaxerxei  Longimanu?,  king  of  Perfia,  affords  pro- 
tection to  Themiilochs  on  his  banifhment,  i.  4.26. 
His  meafures  of  defence  againlt  the  Grecian  inva- 
fwn,  430,  Cimon's  victories  over  his  fleet  and 
frmy,  ib.  Revolt  of  Egypt,  435.  Solicits  a  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  436. 

• (Mermen),  is  appointed  fucceflbr  to  the  throne 

of  Perlia,  by  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  ii.  131. 
His  brother  Cyrus  difputes  the  crown  with  him, 
136.  Leads  his  army  againll  him,  143.  Battle  of 
Cynaxa,  144.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian 
army,  149.  Makes  war  againlt  the  Spartans,  178. 
Orders  the  death  of  TilTaphernes,  and  commits  the 
care  of  the  war  to  Tilhraufl.es,  194.  His  interview 
with  Conon,  209.  Is  perfuaded  by  Canon  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Athens,  217.  __  He  dictates  the  terms  of 
a  general  peace,  224.  His  motive  for  promoting 
the  tra'  quillity  of  Greece,  25S.  Procures  a  con- 
grefs  to  be  held  at  Sparta,  260.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Spartans,  301.  A  congrefs  of  the  Grecian 
ltates  at  his  court,   31 2. 

Allan  jia,  of  Halicarnafius,  her  advice  to  Xsrxes,  i, 
343.  Her  artifice  to  lave  herfelf  at  the  battle  ot  Sa- 
lamis,   350. 

Arlemijiim,  the  fiifl  fea  engagement  there  between 
the  Grecian  and  Pcrlian  fleets,  i.  334.  Tne  fe- 
cond,    33(0. 

yfySfly?tf,'he.Aiheni3ncou:tefan,hfrcharifter,i.492,53i. 

Ajpendus,  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  chailifed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  jS8. 

Afia  Minor,  is  colomfcd  by  Greeks,  i.  74.  Dillinc- 
tion  of  dialects  in  the  new  fettlcments,  75,  Pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  76. 

AJfyr:a,  the  doivufal  of  the  monarchy  of,  deieribed,  i. 

226,    2C2. 

Jftronamy,  favoured  by  Alexander's  conqucft  of  Baby. 
Ion,  it.  637. 


Alhiat,  king  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Maccdon  to 
aifilt  him  againlt  the  Ilbians,  ii.  527.  His  perfidy, 
528.     Is  chailifed  by  Philip,   529. 

Atbenagor&s.  of  Syracule,  infpitrs  h's  countrymen 
with  contempt  for  the  Athenian  arma.nent  fenc 
againlt  that  city,  i.  647. 

Atbtm,  firft  fettled  by  Cecrops,  i.  6.  Agriculture 
taught  there  by  Cscrops,  8.  Hillory  of  Thefeus,  22. 
The  Cretan  inltituticns  introduced  by  him,  24.  The 
exiled  defcend.mts  of  Hercules  received  into  Attica, 
69.  Royalty  aboliflied  on  the  death  of Colrus,  and 
the  magiltr2cy  of  Archons  R-bllituted  in  it;  room, 
73.  The  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  73. 
Political  revolutions  at  Athens,  156.  Confutation 
cf  that  republic,  as  regulated  by  Solon,  2:5.  The 
usurpation  of  Pifillratin,  266.  Rapid  fuccefles  of 
the  Athenians  after  efublifhing  a  democracy,  267. 
They  aflill  the  Ionian  reio'.ters  againlt  the  Perfian 
government,  271.  But  afterward  receive  dilguft. 
and  leave  them,  275.  Attica  invaded  by  the  Per 
fians,  2S6.  Mtfjfures  taken  for  defence,  2-  > 
Battle  of  Ma'athon,  291.  Conduct  cf  the  Athenians 
ifer  this  victory,  294.  Honours  conferred  on  Mil- 
tiades,  293.  Who  is  after.vard  perfecuted  to  death, 
297.  And  his  memory  revered,  2gS.  Banifhment 
ofAriflides,  301.  Naval  fuccefles  of  Themiftocles 
over  JE^ina  aod  Corcyra,  303.  Stre  gth  and  fpirit 
of  the  republic,  30  (..  Tne  advice  of  the  oracle  on 
the  approach  of  Xeixcs,  exfounded  by  Themiflo- 
cles,  315.  Memorable  bot;le  of  Thermopylae,  328. 
Xerxes  enters  Attica,  a*  d  the  Athenians  abandon 
their  country,  341 .  Mardonius  lemains  in  Attica  af;er 
the  flight  of  Xerxts,  3;  2,  334.  The  Spirtans  de- 
fert  the  Athenian  caufe,  361.  Cortelt  between  the 
Athenians  and  Tegea.is  in  the  confederate  army  un- 
der Paufanias,  367.  They  d.lliiiguifh  themielves 
at  the  battle  of  Platan,  372.  And  at  that  of  My- 
cale,  375.  Their  profperity  afier  thefe  victories, 
409.  Their  attainments  in  the  arts  of  peace,  410. 
Celebr-f  their  victory  over  the  PerfiJns  at  Salamis, 
412.  The  city  of  Athens  rebuilt  and  fortified,  413. 
The  artlul  embafly  of  Theiniftocles  to  Sparta,  41  4. 
The  Pir<eus  built,  416.  Baniflimcnt  and  death  of 
Themillocles,  423.  Death  and  character"  of  Arif- 
tides,  427.  Rapid  fuccefl'.s  of  Cimon,  423,  In- 
fluence of  Pericles  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian 
flaic,  432.  The  Athenians  aflill  the  revolt  of  Egvpt 
from  Artaxerxes,  434.  Unfo  tunate  cvem  of  this 
meafure,  4:5,  Peace  concluded  with  Artaxerxes, 
436.  The  power  of  Athens  viewed  with  difcontent 
by  the  other  Grecian  (late;,  438.  Protection  af. 
forded  to  the  Spirtan  Hcl  ts  and  Meffenian?,  440. 
Affitlance  given  to  the  Boeotians,  to  fupport  their 
independence  agjinfl  Thebes  443.  The  famous 
truce  of  thirty  years,  447.  How  they  futdued  thejr. 
neighbouring  Hates,  449.  Spirit  of  the  Athenian 
government,  450.  Panegyric  on  the  Athenian  laws, 
433.  Character  of  Dr..co,  and  his  fyiletn  of  legif. 
lation,  435,  State  of  Athcs  at  the  time  of  Solon, 
ibid.  Review  of  Sokm's  intlitutionj,  4  56.  lifurpa. 
•.ion  of  Pifillratus,  463,  Character  of  Hipparchus; /£. 
4^2  A':, 
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-  ;!oris  in  government  introduced  by  Clifthenes, 
464.  Tne  democratic  form  of  government  com- 
pleted by  Pericles,  465.  Progrefs  of  luxury  in  the 
republic,  46S.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  this  period 
compared,  470.  H'ftory  of  philofophy,  471.  The 
Sophifts,  475.  Socrates,  476,  Tragedy,  479. 
Comedy,  483.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tutelary 
deiiy  of  Athens,  487.  Mode  of  celebrating  the 
fcftivals,  4S8.  Domeflic  manners  of  the  Athenians, 
ib.  Women,  489.  Courtefan;,  491.  Character 
of  Afpafia,  492.  The  fine  arts  patronifed  by  Pe- 
rxles,  500.  Great  improvements  made  by  Athe- 
nian fculptors  and  painters,  501.  The  molt  diflin- 
guifhed  works  of  Phidias,  502.  Origin  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war,  511.  The  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  and  fohcit  the  efpotifal  of 
their  refpective  caufes,  516.  A  treaty  of  mutu  si  de- 
fence concluded  with  Corcyra.  519.  A  reinforce- 
ment fent  to  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  520.  Reply  to 
the  remonflrancc  of  the  Corinthians,  521.  Revolt 
of  Macedonia,  525.  Siege  of  Potidcea,  524.  Ac- 
count of  the  Hates  confederated  again  ft  Athens,  529. 
A  menacing  embafi'y  received  from  the  confederate;, 
Accufation  and  defence  of  Pericles,  532. 
Preparations  for  war,  538.  Invafion  of  A;tica  hy 
Arthidamus  king  of  Sparta,  539.  The  invafion 
retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  fea,  540.  Attica 
evaluated,   541.     Megara  invaded,  ib.     Athens  vi- 

by  the  plague,   543.     Devaftation  of  Attica  by 
emy,  544.  II!  fuccefs  of  the  war,  545.   Death 

character  of  Pericles,  548.  Revolt  of  Lefbos, 
553.  Siege  of  Mytilene,  554.  Character  of  Cleon, 
C^S.  His  cru.T  piopofal  cf  putting  the  inhabitants  of 
JVf;  tilene  to  death,  reverted  by  the  perfuaiion  ofDeo- 

.  563.  The  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the 
plague,  576.  Expedition  to  ^Etolia,  577.  Reject  the 
Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  and  detain  their  fledged 
fhips,  58;.  Battle  of  Delium,  594.  Revolt  of  Am- 
phipolis,  599.  Clamours  on  the  lucceiTes  of  Brafidas, 
i,:o,  Truce  concluded  with  Sparta,  601.  Peace 
•  iriade  with  Sparta,  603,  AcceiTion  of  Athens  to 
t  \s  Argive  alliance,  606.  Mutual  difcontents  ge- 
nerated between  Athens  and  Sparta,  61 1.  Re- 
newal of  the  war,  613.  Expedition  againft  Melos, 
(  20.  Conference  between  the  commiffioners  of 
Athens  and  thofe  of  Melos,  621.  Reduction  of 
Melos,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  624. 
Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  628.  Another  expedition  to 
Sicily  debated,  632.  Preparations  for  this  under- 
taking, 633.  Departure  of  the  armament  from 
Athens,  637.  Caufes  of  recalling  Alcibiades,  642. 
Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies  Decelia,  66z. 
Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  663.  Are" 
finally  defeated  at  fea  before  Syracufe,  673.  Their 
miferable  and  drfailrous  retreat  from  that  city,  67;. 

General  conftemation  at  the  news  ol  the  fad  event 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  ii.  2.  Combination  of 
the  Grecian  Hates  againft  Athens,  3.  Their  pre- 
parations to  afiift  the  revolt  of  the  Afiatic  depend- 
encies of  the  Athenians,  7.  The  Athenians  disco- 
ver and  defeat  the  meafures  of  the  Corinthians  and 


Chians,  8.  Batt'e  of  Milecii?,  9.  Intrigues  of  Al- 
cibiides  againft  the  democracy,  13.  Pifander  co- 
operates in  the  fame  defign,  16.  Negociation  with 
TifTaphemes,  17.  The  democracy  overturned,  i>. 
The  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  formed,  19. 
Their  tyranny,  20.  Tumults  at  Ath:ns,  occafiontd 
by  the  revolt  of  ihe  troops  in  Samos,  23.  'The  de- 
mocracy reftored,  and  Alcibkdes  recalled,  25.  The 
Athenians  become  again  victorious  at  fea.  26.  Tri- 
umphant return  of  Alcibiades,  33.  Celebration  of 
the  Eleufir.ian  rites,  34.  Celebration  of  the  Plyn- 
teria,  37.  Alcibiades  acculed  and  dif>raced,  45. 
Callicratidas  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  killed, 
52.  Wifdom  and  equity  obferved  in  the  trial  of  of- 
fenders, 56.  Trial  ot  the  admirals  for  their  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Arginufias,  57.  Dying  fpeech  of 
Diomedon,  58.  Defeat  and  lof;  of  his  fleet,  63. 
Athens  befieged  by  Lyfander,  67.  EmbaiTy  of 
Theramenes  to  Sparta,  63,  Athens  firrrenders  to 
Lyfander,  and  is  difmantled,  70.  Cruel  treatment 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  74.  The 
perfecution  of  L\fns  and  his  family,  75.  Accufa- 
tion and  death  of  Theramenes,  78.  Death  of  Al- 
cibiades, 83.  Thra()bulus  oppofes  the  tyrants,  84, 
He  feizes  the  Pirsiu,  85.  'The  tyrants  cetofed, 
and  decemvirs  elected,  87.  The  internal  peace  of 
Athens  effected  by  tne  mediation  of  Paufaniss,  90. 
A  general  amneliy.  91.  Profecution  and  death  of 
Socrate;,  96.  Review  of  his  followers,  and  their 
principal  tenets,  109.  Stale  of  the  fine  arts  at  tlis 
time,  no.  The  Athenians  afiift  the  Thebar.s 
againft  the  Spartans,  2C0.  Battle  of  Coronaea,  211. 
Conon  prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  ihe  walls  of 
Athens,  217.  The  Athenians  contribute  to  the  re- 
volt of  C;  prus,  224.  Are  obliged  to  accept  terms 
of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  225.  A  c.nfpiracy 
formed  there  by  Pelopidas,  to  reftore  the  demo- 
cracy at  Thebes,  245.  Alfiilance  fent  to  Thebes, 
to  recover  the  citadel  from  the  Spartans  251.  The 
alliance  with  Sparta  renewed,  254.  The  Athenians 
irritated  at  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  Piraeus, 
256.  Naval  fuccc-fles  againfl  the  Spartans,  25S. 
The  exiled  inhabitants  of  Plata;a  received  into  the 
republic,  259.  Deputies  fent  to  the  Grecian  con- 
grefs  at  Sparta,  261.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Leuctra,  276.  They  refolve  to 
hold  the  balance  of  povver,  277.  A  defenfive  al- 
liance with  Spatta  debated,  293.  Affiftance  fent  to 
the  Spartans  againft  the  Theban  invafion,  296. 
The  alliance  with  Sparta  extended  and  confirmed, 
298.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  321. 
"1  he  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  maritime  pof- 
feflions  after  the  battle  of  Mantinasa,  345.  1  he  fup- 
pofed  degeneracy  of  the  Athenians  fhewn  to  refult 
from  the  nature  of  their  government,  34*5.  Their  ex- 
treme profligacy,  351.  Character  of  Chares,  354. 
The  focial  war,  3,5.  State  of  philofophy  at  this  time, 
359.  Statuary,  360.  Painting,  361.  Literature, 
307.  Xenophon,  ib.  Plato,  371.  The  Athenians 
deluded  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Mace  .'on,  399. 
They   counteract  his   views  upon   Olynthus,  d.28. 

They 
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They  defend  the  (traits  of  Thermopylae  againft  Phi- 
lip, /)30.  A>e  deluded  into  negligence  by  the  po- 
licy or  Philip,  440.  Intrigues  ot  Philip  in  Eu- 
boea,  44T.  State  of  parties  in  Athens,  44;.  Chares 
fent  to  (jlyntuus,  450.  Charid:mus  fent  to  Olyn- 
thus,  4;.-.  Attica  infulted  bv  Macedonian  fleets, 
461.  Philip's  deceitful  embaffy  to  Athens,  462. 
Amhaffadors  fent  to  negociate  with  Philip,  466. 
Their  repo  t,  472.  A'rital  of  ambafTadors  from 
Philip,  ib.  A  third  embafTy  to  Philip,  475. 
A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  jSi.  General  cqn- 
flernation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians,  488.  Pafs  a 
decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugitives,  490. 
Kefolve  to  preferve  their  engagements  with  Philip, 
49Z.  The  Athenians  o.  urted  both  by  the  Spaitans 
and  the  Peioponnefians,  499.  Attful  reprefentations 
of  the  partlhns  of  Macedon,  500.  The  Athenians 
endeavour  to  route  the  Grecian  Hates  again;!  Philip, 

509.  Dinpethes  fenj  :o  oppofe  Philip   in  Thia:e, 

510.  His  conduct  defended  by  Demolthenes,  511, 
Spirited  exertions  againft  Philip,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  515.  liubcea  recovered,  517.  Decree  of  the 
Byz  mines  and  i'crinthians,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  re:ief  by  Phocion,  525.  Offend  the  Thebans 
by  their  prefent  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  537.  The 
Athenians  raile  a  confederacy  againit  Philip,  512, 
General  conilernation  on  Philip  feizing  Elatasa,  544. 
Decree  pafied  for  an  afibciation  with  Thebes,  and 
other  cities,  at-ainil  Philip,  545.  Battle  of  Chajro- 
nxa,  C48.  Moderation  of  Philip  toward  Athens,  c^l. 
Decrees  in  confequence  of  this  defeat,  553.  The 
peace  with  Philip  ratified,  55;.  .  Decree  the  trial 
and  punifhment  of  the  orators  accufed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  572.  Military  prefents  from  Alexander 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  581  Bamlhments  of  ^Efchines  and  De- 
mollheres,  63?.  St.teof,  during  the  latter  years 
of  Alexander,  634.  Phiiofophical  feels  efiablifhed 
there,  6,2. 

Ays,  fon  of  Croeius  king  of  Lydia,  his  death,  and  the 
confequenccs  of  it,  i.   225. 

B 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  Affyria,  befieged  by  Cyrus,  i. 
251.  The  city,  and  its  refources,  defenbed,  252. 
Is  taken  by  fhatagem,   253. 

Flagitious  conduct  of  Harpalus,  Alexander's  go- 
vernor there,  ii.  657.  Improvements  made  theie 
by  Alexander,  659.  Scheme  of  Apollodorus  to 
prevent  Alexander's  return  thither,  606.  His 
death,  668, 

Bacchus,  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  ii.  640. 
Note. 

Bacon,  lord,  his  character  of  Ariftotle,  ii.   688. 

Bards,  Grecian,  their  character  during  the  heroic 
ages,  i.  184.  Their  high  authority  a"nd  influence 
on  foctety,  106.  The  relpect  attached  to  their  cha- 
racter, 187,  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  ib.  Tie  perfection  and  authority 
of  their  corrpofitions,  t83.     Memoirs  of  Atchilo- 


chus,  190.     Terpanoer,  197.     Alonju;  and  Sappho, 
198.     Anacreon,  199.     Pindar,  200. 

Bardyllis,  an  Illyrian  caief,  effects  a  revolution  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  renders  that  government  tributary  to 
him,  ii.  390.  Defeats  Perdcca?,  392.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Philip  of  M    t  Ii  n,  403. 

Bathycles,  the  Mignefian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amy- 
clean  Apollo,  i.  497. 

Beattie,Dr.  remarks  on  hisEffayon  Truth,  ii.  6gy.  Note. 

Belus,  the  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  ii.  666. 

Bias  cf  Priene,  how  he  diffuaded  Crcefus  king  of  Ly- 
dia from  attempting  naval  exploits,   i.   222. 

Bceotia,  revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Thebes,  i.  444.  The  revolters  affiled 
by  the  Athenians,  445-    Bittle  of  Delium,   593. 

Bogcs,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Eion,  his  defperate  con- 
duct and  death,  on  being  reduce.!  by  Cimon,  the 
Grecian  commander,  i.  42-. 

Boxing,  how  practiled  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  i.   169. 

Brachmans,  ancient,  account  of  thiir  tenets,  ii.   667. 

Erafidas,  a  Spartan  naval  commander,  joins  the  fleet 
o!  Alcidas  in  the  port  ot  Cyllene,  i.  564.  His  pru- 
dent counfel  overruled  by  his  colleague,  569.  His 
expedition  to  Thrace,  596.  His  addrefs  to  the 
Acanihians,  ^7.  Procures  the  revolt  of  Amphi- 
polis,  599.  His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  his 
memory  by  the  citizens  there,  602. 

Bucephalus,  Alexander  the  Great's  horfe,  a  city  founded 
to  his  memory,  ii.  648. 

Bythynia,  fufferings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon, 
in  their  paffage  through  that  country,  ii.    172. 

Byzantium,  its  foundation,  and  peculiar  fituation,  cle- 
fcribed,  i.  418.  Is  taken  from  the  Perfians  by  the 
confederated  Greeks,  ib. 

Is  taken  by  Alcibiades,  ii.  31.  Is  taken  from  the 
Athenians  by  Lyfander,  ii.  60.  Attempt  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  to  furpril'e  the  city,  523. 


Cabyla  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.   455. 

Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i,   6. 

Calamities,  public,  call  forth  the  latent  refources  of 
free  governments,  ii.  5.  But  increafe  political  fac- 
tions, 67. 

Calanus,  the  Brachman,  his  death  and  prophecy,  ii. 
667. 

Calenture,  general  idea  of  this  diforder,  ii.   241. 

Callias,  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  againfl 
Piiilip  of  Macedon,  ii.   515. 

Callicratides,  the  Spartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the 
batile  of  rMatffia,  i.   374. 

Calluratidas,  his  reception  when  fent  from  Sparta  to 
fucceed  Lyfander  in  the  command  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  fleet,  ii.  47.  His  manly  behaviour,  48. 
Obtains  voluntary  contributions  fiom  the  Ionians, 
49.  Takes  Methymna,  50.  Defeats  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon,  51.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at 
Arginufla,  52. 
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Calhjlhenis,  tV e  Icholat  of  Ar'flotle,  put  to  death  for 
a  confpiracy  sgainft  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  672, 
Note. 

Callixenut  procures  an  irregular  decree  again (t  the 
Athenian  admirals  accufed  of  mifconduct  at  Argi- 
nufla;,  ii.  57. 

Camiyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  ptirfue<  the  conquefts  of  his 
father  Cyrus,  i.  253.  Reduces  Egypt,  255.  His 
death,  256. 

Camerina,  the  favour  of  this  city  fought  by  Hermo. 
crates  for  Syracufe,  a  d  by  Euphemus  for  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  654.  The  citizens  determine  to  preferve 
a  neutiality,  656. 

Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  the  fatal  confequence  of 
his  imprudence,  i.   217. 

Cappadocia,  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Ctoefus  king  of 
Lydia,  i.   233. 

Cara/iui,  an  Argive  prince,  eftablifhes  a  principality 
in  Macedonia,  ii.   3S7. 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  growth  of,  i.  379.  Pre- 
vents the  Phocreans  from  fettling  in  Corfica,  $$-<. 
Commercial  profperily  and  power  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, ii.  Civil  government  of  the  republic,  381. 
Kote.      Ambitious  and  jealous  fpirit  of  the  republic, 

382.  The  learning  of,  rather  directed  to  ufeful 
than  ornamental  arts,  ii.  Note.  Views  of  the  Car- 
thaginians  in   entering    into   alliance  with   Xerxes, 

383.  Thev  invaJe  Sicily,  404.  Conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Gelon  king  of  Syracufe,  406. 

The  Carthaginians  undertake  the  conqueft  of  Si- 
cily, ii.    i2i.     Tre3t  the  natives  cruelly,    122. 

Callor  of  Rhodes,  his  character  as  a  chrono'.ogiil  and 
hillorian,  i.   ZI4.     Note. 

Cataphrafis  in  the  Grecian  military,  what,  ii,  1:78. 
Note. 

Categories  the  ten  in  the  ancient  logic  explained,  ii. 
373.     Note. 

Ceies  the  Wieban,  his  final  converfation  with  Socrates 
ii.    10}.      Account  of  his  celebrated  Table,  109. 

Cecrops,  his  fettlement  in  Attica,  i.  6.  Taught  the 
Greeks  agriculture,   8. 

Cephalus,  his  character  and  fingular  good  fortune  at 
Athens,  ii.  75. 

Ceret,  how  honoured  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Eleu- 
finian  feiliva',  v.  34. 

Cbairias,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  army, 
his  addrefs  in  oppofing  the  opeiations  of  Agefilaus 
in  Rccoti  1,  ii.  256.  The  unufual  attitude  of  his 
itatue  at  Rome  explained,  257.  Note.  Acls  both 
in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  258.  Is 
fent  againlt  Epaminondas,  whom  he  repulfes  ftom 
before  Corinth,   301.     Is  killed  in  the  Social  war, 

Chalets,  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  defcribed,  i.  522. 
Chalyieans,  their  fierce  character,  and  bold  oppofuion 

to  the  Greeks  under   Xenophon  and  Cheiiifophus, 

ii.    162. 
Chares,  of  Athens,    h:s    character,  ii.   354.       Is    fent 

out  to  conduit   the  Social  war,   355.     Is   foced  to 

abandon  the  fiege  of  Ciios,  ii.     Accufes  his  allb- 


ciates  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  356.  Engages  in 
the  fervice  of  Artabazus,  358.  Occafion  of  his  rc- 
cal,  359.  His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  450.  Is 
fent  to  i'hraoe,  where  he  is  defeated  by  Amyntcs, 
523.  Is  one  of  ihe  generals  at  die  battle  of  Chero- 
naei,  548. 

Charidemus,  his  characler,  and  expedition  to  Olyn- 
thus, ii.  455. 

Chariot  races,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  pnb*ic  games, 
when  inftituted,  i.    170. 

Charon,  his  adJrefs  and  fortitude  during  the  execution 
of  Pelopidas's  confpiracy  at  Thebes,  ii.   247. 

Cheiri/opbui  commands  the  Spartan  troops  lent  to  af- 
fift  Cyrus  in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  ii.  1:6.  His 
advice  to  the  Greeks  after  the  peifidious  feizure  of 
their  generals  by  Tffaphernes,  1;;.  Is  elected  one 
of  their  generals,  156.  Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Afia,  ii.  Leaves  Trebizond  in  fearch 
of  (hips  to  convey  his  men,  16S.  His  return,  171. 
His  death,    180. 

Cherontea,  the  plain  of,  why  cholen  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  for  the  encampment  of  his  army,  ii.  54-. 
Battle  between  Philip  and  the  confederated  Greeks, 
^48. 

Cherries  firft  brought  from  Cerafus  to  Italy  by  Lu- 
cnllus,  ii.    169. 

Cherfone/us,  Thrac;an,  defcription  of  the  country,  ii. 
182.     Is  fortified  bv  DercylliJas,  ii. 

Chieftains,  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  thtirrar.k 
and  authority,  i.  49. 

Chios  is   befieged  by  Chares,  ii.   353. 

Chiron,   the  Grecian  bard,   brief  account  of,  i.    1S5. 

Chcrienes,  his  fubmiflion  to  Alexander   the  Great,  ii. 

Chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  its  origin,  i.  480.  Its 
advantages,   481. 

Chronology  very  lonely  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greek 
hillonans,  i.    3.   Note. 

Cicero,  rem  irks  on  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  Cal- 
bcratidas,  ii.  52.     Note. 

Cimmerians,   their  invafi  >n  of  Afia  Minor,  i,   216. 

Cimon,  his  characler,  i.  427.  Succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Giecian  army,  on  the  dea»h  of  Arifti- 
des,  ii.  Hi;  rapid  fuccelies  in  Catia  and  Lycia,  428. 
Reduces  Phafelis,   429.      Defeats   the  Per(i,in   fleet, 

430.  Surprifes    the  Perfian  camp  at   Eurymedon, 

431.  His  fuccefsful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  43;.  Is 
banilhed  by  the  influence  of  Pericles,  4.46.  Pa- 
rallel between  him  and  Pericles,  449. 

Cinadon,  his  character,  and  confpiracy  againlt.  the 
Spartan  government,  ii.  18;.  His  plot  dilcovered, 
1 86.  Manne'  of  feizing  him,  1S7.  He  and  his 
alfociates  puniflied,   188. 

Ciriha,  a  city  of  the  Crilieans,  defcribrd,  i,  157.  Is 
taken  and  dellroyed  by  the  Amphictyonic  army,  16c . 

Clearthus,  his  add'efs  in  appeafing  rhe  mutiny  of  Ly- 
rus's  Grecian  tioops,  ii.  140.  His  mifcondudc  at 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  144.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
TifTaphernes,  150.  Is  peifidioufly  feized  by  Ti/Tu- 
pherne-',  ijt. 
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CItigenes  the  ActintMan,  his  fpeech  in  the  Spartan  af- 
fembly  againil  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  ii.    237. 

Ckiteks  the  Corinthian,  his  fpeech  at  Athens  in  favour 
of  a  defenfive  alliance  with  Sparta,  ii.  294. 

Cleombrotus,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  ii, 
242.  Is  fent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Boeotia,  253. 
Is  fent  a  fecond  time  with  that  trull,  26S.  His 
difpofnion  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of  Lcuctra,  270. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle,  272. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  rejects  the  overtures  of 
Ari'hgoras  to  involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with 
the  Perfiars,  i.  264.  His  lefentment  agair.ft  Clif- 
thenrs  for  fraudulen'ly  engaging  him  to  expel  Hip- 
pias  from  Athens,  268.     Nile,     His  death,  305. 

Cleon  p£  Athens,  his  characTr,  i.  55S.  Urges  the 
doom  of  death  againft  the  captive  cithens  of  Myii- 
ler.e,  559.  Prevails  on  the  Athenians  to  reject  the 
Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  58;.  His  leaiuous 
artifices,  586.  Gains  the  acciden;al  credit  of  redu- 
cing Sphacleria,  5S8.  Is  ridiculed  by  Aiiftophanes, 
1590.     Is  killed  before  Amphipo'L,  602. 

Clifthencs,  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  government 
of  Athens,  i.  464. 

Clitus,  account  of  the  manner  of  hi;  death,  ii.  673. 

Cnidus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and 
Pifander,  ii.   210. 

Codrus  king  of  Attica,  devotes  himfelf  to  death  for  the 
caute  of  his  country,  i.  73. 

Colchis,  by  whom  fettled,  ai.d  a  character  of  the  inha- 
biiants,  ii.  163.  They  oppofe  the  paffage  of  the 
Greeks  under  X'  nophon  and  Cheirifophus,  but  are 
defeated  by  them,  164. 

Colonization,  how  ptactifed  by  the  early  Greeks,  i.  10. 

Colours  in  painting,  remarks  on,  ii.  360. 

Comedy,  Greek,  the  origin  of,  i.  483.  Its  charac- 
terise dillinclions  from  tragedy,  484.  And  from 
modern  comedy,  48;. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander   the  Great,  ii. 
683. 

Companions,  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  inftituted 
by  king  Philip,  ii.  400. 

Conjugal  affection,  moving  fcenes  of,  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  exhibited  by  Homer,  i.  56. 

Conon,  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  fu- 
perlede  Alcibiades,  ii.  46.  Is  defeated  by  Callicrati- 
das,  ex.  Character  of  his  affjeiates  Philocles  and 
Adimanthus,  59.  His  advice  rejected,  and  tiie 
Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Ly finder,  63.  Enter- 
tains the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Athens, 
208.  His  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  209.  Defeats 
Pifander  by  fea  at  Cnidus,  210.  Prevails  on  Arta- 
xerxes to  rebuild  the  walk  of  Athens,  217.  His  pre- 
mature endeavours  to  rellore  the  power  of  Athens, 
218.     Is  put  10  death  ty  the  Perfians,  221. 

Corcyra,  the  fleet  of,  dedroyed  by  Themiftocies,  i.  303. 
Rupture  betwten  this  colony  and  Corinth,  5 13.  The 
fleet  of,  dtfeats  that  of  the  C'-r:r,thiar.s,  515.  The 
Corcyreans  ravage  the  Hates  allied  w  ith  Corinih,  5  1 6. 
Apply  to  Athens,  ii.  Repvefentations  of  the  Cor- 
suean  deputies,  517.     A  treaty  of  mutual  defence 


concluded  with  Athens,  5-19.  Are  defeaied  by  the* 
Corinthians  in  an  obfiinate  fea-fight,  ib.  Factions 
generated  in  Corcyra  by  Corinthian  intrigues,  56;. 
The  demagogues  affiffinated,  ib.  Tumult  between 
the  Athenian  and  the  Corinthian  factions,  566.  Ar- 
rival ot  Nicoffratus  with  a  fquadron  from  Athens, 
567.  Mifi'arre  of  the  Lacedemonian  partizans,  570. 
Perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans,  ^72.  Their 
example  encreafes  the  horrors  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  574. 
Corinthians,  their  fi-uation  and  character,  r.  153.  Their 
poLicii  revolutions,  154.  Rupture  between  the 
republic  'of,  and  its  colony  at  Corcyra,  513.  Tne 
C.'ointnians  undertake  the  caufe  of  Epidamnus,  514. 
Their  (Let  defeated  by  the  Corcyreans,  51;,  Ap- 
peal to  Athens,  516.  Speech  of  the  Conmhian  de- 
puties ci  8.  Defeat  the  Corcyreans  in  an  obfti- 
nate  Ua  engagement,  519.  Rem  on  (Irate  with  the 
Athenians  for  afEfiing  the  Corcyreans,  521.  En- 
courage a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenians, 
523.  Apply  to  Sparta  for  affiftance,  526.  Intrigue 
with,  and  corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prifoners,  564. 
Communicate  their  difcontents  at  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  to  the  Argives,  605. 

Their  defigns  a^ainft  Athens  difcovered,  ii.  8.  Maf- 
facre  of  the  principal  citizen?,  in  confequence  of  do- 
med ic  factions.  21,3.     The  Corinthians  prepare   to 
oppofe  the  paffage  of  Philip  of  Macedon  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  498.     Philip  infulted  at  Corinth,   507. 
Coronrta,  battle  of.  between  Agefilaus  and  the  confe- 
derate army  of  Greeks,  ii.  211. 
Coffteans  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  664. 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  ii.  3964 

His  frantic  delufion,  409. 
Courtezans,  Grecian,  an  account  of,  i.  491. 
Crater  us  fucceeds  Antipafer  as  governor  ot  Macedonia 

ard  Greece,  ii.  661. 
Crenida?,  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  called  from 

him  Philippi,  ii.  410. 
Crete,  how  fettled,  and  the  favourable  filiation  of  that 
ifland,  i.   21.     Inllitutions  and  manne:3  cf  the  na- 
tives, 24. 
Criminal  jurifdidtion,  how  exercifed  during  the  heroic 

ages  ot  Greece,  i.  51. 
Crijja,  the  republic  of,  defcribed,  i.   157.     Tyranni- 
cal impofitions  exacted  from  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi 
by  the  CriiTeans,   158.     They  pluncer  the  fhrine  of 
Delphi,    159.     Siege  of  Criffa,    161.     The  water 
that  fupphed  the  city  poiloned  by  Nebros  of  Cos, 
163.     The  city  taken  and  demolifhed,  ib,     Cirrha 
deftioyed,  and   the  Criffean  community  extirpated, 
165. 
Ctitias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  74.     His  accufation  (  f  Theramenes,  79. 
Orders  him   to  be  put  to  death,   81.     Is  killed  in 
battle  with  Thrafybulus,  86. 
Crito,  his  Jaft  converfation  with  Socrates,  ii.  103. 
Ciar/us,  the   laft   king  of  Lydia,  iubducs  the  Afiatic 
Greeks,  i.   221.     How  diffuaded  from  attempting 
naval  exploits,  222.     His  character  and  fplendor,  ib. 
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His  convention  with  Solon,  223.  His  extreme  fo- 
licitude  for  the  fafety  of  his  fon  Atys,  and  grief  fir 
his  death,  22  j .  Determines  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  Cyrus,  2-,o.  Invades  Perfia,  232.  Is  defeated 
by  Cyru?,  234..  Is  routed  by  him  at  Sardis,  235. 
Is  taken  at  sardis,  239.  How  treated  by  Cyrus, 
240.     Reproaches  the  orscle  of  Delphi,   241. 

Crotona,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  i.  38-.  The 
manners  of  the  citizens  of,  reformed  by  the  lectures 
of  Pythagoras,  396.  War  between  Crotona  and  Sy- 
baris,  402.  Sedition  there,  which  proves  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  Pythagoreans.  403.  The  citizens  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  407. 

Ctefelaus,  hi;  principal  excellence  as  a  fculptor,  ii.  in, 

Ctejiphon,  is  profecuted  by  /Efchines  for  his  decree  in 
honour  of  Demoflhenes,  ii.   632. 

Curtius,  Quintus,  character  of  his  hiftory  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  ii.  604.     Note, 

Cyeladesf  reduced  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes  the  Per- 
fian  generals,  i.  285.  Their  prefent  deplorable 
ftate,  285.     Note. 

Cynaxa,  battle  of,  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king 
of  Perfia,  and  his  brother  Cyru?.  ii.    144, 

Cynofcephalre ,  battle  of,  between  Pelopidas  the  Theban 
general,  and  Altxinder  king  of  Theffaly,  ii.   327. 

Cyprus,  defer iption  of  that  iflar.d,  and  its  circumstan- 
ces when  the  Athenians  meditated  the  conrjuell  of  it 
from  the  Perfians,  i.  433.  Succefsful  expedition  of 
Cimon  to,  435. 

Cyrenaica,  hiltoiy  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  i.  2:5. 
How  withdrawn  from  the  fphere  of  Grecian  politic;, 
ii,   1:0. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia,  his  extraction,  i.  227.  His 
firit  exploits,  230.  Defeats  Crcefus  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  234.  Routs  him  again  at  Sardis,  235. 
Takes  the  city  of  Sardis,  239.  His  treatment  of 
Crcefus,  740.  His  reply  to  the  felicitations  of  the 
lonians,  244.  His  reply  to  the  Spartan  deputies, 
247.  Befieges  Babylon,  251.  Reduces  it  by  flra- 
tagem,   253.     His  character,   238. 

Cyrus,  fon  ot  Darius  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Ly- 
ianderin  Afia  Minor,  ii.  41.  Solicits  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  L)  finder  to  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
fleet,  60.  Difputes  the  fucceffion  of  his  brother 
.Artaxerxes,  131.  His  character,  133.  State  of 
Lower  Afia  under  his  adminiftration,  134.  His 
popular  conduct,  135.  Procures  the  aliiltance  of 
the  Greeks  to  acquire  the  empire  of  Perfia,  136. 
His  expedition  into  Upper  Afia,  137.  His  inter- 
view with  Epyaxa  wife  of  Syennelis,  governor  of 
Cilicia,  138.  The  mutiny  of  his  Grecian  troops  at 
Tarfus,  appeafed  by  the  addrefs  cf  Clcarchus,  140. 
He  paffes  the  Euphrates,  142.  Battle  of  Cynaxa, 
144.     His  death,  145. 

Cytbera,  thr  ifland  of,  fubdued  by  the  Athenians  un- 
der Nicias,  i.   592. 

Cyzicus,  the  whole  Pcloponnefian  fleet  captured  there 
by  Alcibiades,  ii.  28. 
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Danaus,   his  fettlement  at  Argos,  i.  6. 

Darius  Codomanus,  hib  accefiion  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia, ir.  574.  His  inactivity  during  the  progref; 
Alexander  accounted  for,  ego.  Collects  an  immenfe 
army  to  oppofe  Alexander,  591.  His  indiicreet 
march  to  IlTus,  cyi.  Dilpofition  of  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  Iffus,  596.  Is  routed,  C98.  His 
efcape,  599.  Battle  of  Arbela,  613.  His  flight, 
618,     His  affafCnation,  623. 

Hyftafpes,   kmg  of  Perfia,   his   character,  i. 

zr;6.  His  revenue  ard  refources,  259.  His  expe- 
dition into  Scythia,  ib.  His  exertions  to  reduce  the 
revolt  of  Ionia,  77,.  Takes  Miletus,  275.  His 
attention  to  the  profperity  of  Ionia  after  its  reduc- 
tion, 280.  His  refitment*  againft  the  Athenians, 
282.     His   infti'uctions   to  Datis  and    Artaphernes, 

284.  His  unexpected  generofity  to  his  Eretriao 
prilbners  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  29-;.  His 
laft  years  employed  in  preparations  for  another  Gre- 
cian expedition,    306.     See  Xerxes. 

Nothus,  king  of  Perfia,  the  firft  acts  of  his 

reign,  and  his  charade-",   ii.  3-     His  generals-vio- 
late  the   Perfian  treaty  with  Athens,   4.     Sends  his 
fon  Cyrus  into  Afia  Minor,  41.     His  death,   131. 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  PeifiaB   generals,  their  inta- 
fion  of  Greece,  i.  2S3.     They  reduce  the  Cyclades, 

285.  Land  in  Attica,  286.  Battle  of  Marathon, 
291. 

Dead,  the  memory  of  thofe  flain  in  war,  how  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians,  i.   542.     Note. 

Decelia  in  Attica,  fortified  by  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  i, 
665. 

Decemvirs  cholen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  depofition 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ii.  87. 

Dedalus  the  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  pro- 
bably confounded  by  the  Athenian  writers,  i.  496. 
Note. 

Delium,  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  ^94. 

Delphi,  how  the  oracle  there  obtained  a  fuperior  degree 
of  credit  over  other  o-acles,  i.  81.  Defuiption  of 
Delphi,  82.  MrJe  of  delivering  oracles  theie,  83. 
Its  influence  in  eflablifhiiig  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  84.  The  merchants  and  pil- 
grims that  reforted  to  the  city  and  temple,  opprefied 
by  the  Criffeans,  15S.  The  temple  plundered  by 
the  Criffean?,  159.  Command  of  the  oracle  on  this 
occafion,  160.  How  refcued  from  the  attempt  of 
Xerxes,  340.  The  temple  feized  by  the  Phocians 
under  l'hilomelus,  419. 

Dtmades,  his  character,  and  oppofition  to  Demoflhenes, 
ii.  441.  Reprimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  after  the  battle  of  Cheronasa,   550. 

Dcmaratus,  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleo- 
menes  his  affbeiate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  i.  305.  His  character  of  the  Greeks,  in 
converfation  with  Xerxes,  312.  Explains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spartans  to  him,  321. 

7  Demetrius 
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X. 


Dcmitriui  (Phalereus),  the  ftrfl   writer  who  cultivated 

chronology  as  a  fcience,  i.   3.  Note. 
Dtmocbarts,  his  inlolence   to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii. 

555-  ,  . 

Demojlbenes,  the  Athenian    general,  his  expedition  to 

^itolia,  i.  577.  Storms  vEgitium,  578.  Defends 
Naupactus,  1579.  Surpiifes  the  camp  of  the  Am- 
bracians,  580.  Fortifies  Pylus,  <; 8 1 .  His  gallant 
defence  ot  this  port  againll  the  Spartans,  582.  Re- 
duces Sphacteria,  588.  His  operations  in  Bcemia 
difconcerted,  593.  Cairies  a  reinforcement  to  Ni- 
cia*  before  Syracufe,  664.  He  and  his  troops  cap- 
tivated by  Gylippus  on  ii  is  retreat  from  Syracufe, 
63o.     Is  put  to  death,  683, 

m, ,  the  orator  his  firll  appearance  againft  Philip 

of  'Macedon,  ii.  430.  The  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated,  432.  H  s  firft  Philippic,  433.  Mea- 
fures  propofed  by  him  for  refiflinj  Philip,  436.  His 
military  behawour  in  F.ubcea,  444.  His  fbli  oratn  n 
in  favour  of  the  Olynthians,  446.  Caufe  of  his 
partiality  to  Chare's,  451,  His  fecond  oration  in 
behalf  of  the  Olynthians,  452.  His  third  oration 
for  the  Olynthians,  456.  His  quarrel  with  yEfchines, 
467.  Diil'entions  between  him  and  his  colleagues, 
ambaffadors  to  Philip,  469.  Is  difabled  by  enibar- 
rafTment  from  addn  fling  Philip,  470.  His  artful 
behaviour  to  his  affociates  on  their  return,  471.  His 
fpeech  at  the  report  of  the  embafly,  472.  Procures 
himfelf  to  be  joined  in  another  embafly  to  Philip, 
475,  His  fpeech  to  Philip,  476.  Is  prevented  Irom 
declaring  his  fentiments  to  the  Athenians  by  his  col- 
leagues, 483.  Advif'es  the  Athenians  not  to  break 
their  treaty  with  Phiiip,  492.  His  celebrated  re- 
ply to  the  partizans  of  Macedon,  501.  Defends  the 
conduct  of  Diopeithes,  511.  Receives  Perfian  pay 
to  encourage  his  oppofition  to  Philip,  516.  Ho- 
nours conferred  on  him  for  his  fervices  in  Eubcea  5  17. 
Exhorts  the  Athenians  to  affift  the  cities  of  Propon- 
tis,  519.  Renews  his  exhortations,  522.  Detects 
the  plot  of  Antiphon,  535.  His  oration  on  the 
feizing  of  Elataea  by  Philip,  544.  Perfuades  the 
Thebans  to  join  the  Athenians  tooppofe  Philip,  547. 
Repairs  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his 
own  charges,  553.  His  oration  in  honour  of  the 
flain  at  Cheronaea,  555.  His  mafterly  defence 
againft  j£fchines,  632.  His  generality  to  him,  633. 
His  banifhment  and  death,  ib. 

Deodatus  of  Athens,  oprofes  the  cruel  refolution  of 
Cleon  againft  the  captive  citizens  of  M)  tilene,  i.  559. 
His  opinion  prevails  to  reverfe  their  doom,   562. 

Derae,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Meii'enians, 

'•  I33- 

Dercyltidas,  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  ii.  1S0. 

His  authority  continued  on  account  of  his  fuccrfles 
and  judicious  improvement  of  them,  181.  Fortifies 
Cherlonefus  againll  the  Thracians,  1  82.  His  treaty 
with  Tiflaphernes,  183.  Defends  Abydus  againll 
the  attempts  of  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  215. 
Jiefign,  hiftory  of  the  arts  of,  i.  494.  State  of,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  684. 
Vol.  II. 


Dido,  probably  cotemporary  with  ^Eneas,  i.  379.  Note. 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  the  Corir- 

thians  to  oppole   Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  499,     Is 

vifued  by  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  564. 
Diognotui  difpofes    Paufanias    to    protect    Thrjfjbu'us 

againll  the  aims  of  Lylander,  ii.  89. 
Di.K.dcn,  the"Athenian  admiral,  his  fpeech  before  his 

execution,  ii.   58. 
Dioneces  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  observation  at  the 

bittle  of  The-mcp'i  1,-e,  i.   329. 
Diony/ius  of  Syracufe,  his   full   lie  and  character,   ii. 

126.      His  artful  ufurpation  of  the  government,  127. 

His   unfuccefsful  attempts    for   literary  fame  at  the 

Olympic  games,    1 28.     Reafons    why  his  character 

has  been  tranfmitted  down  in  fo  odious  a  light,  ib. 
the  younger,  his  character,    ii.    129.     His 

tyranny  abolifheo  by  I'imoleon,   130. 

-,   a  Phocsean,  his  advice  at  a  council  of  war 


on  board  the  Grecian  fleet  fent  to  relieve  Miletus, 
i.  277.  His  ineffectual  effons  to  introduce  active 
dil'cipline  in  the  fleet,  278.  Betakes  himfelf  to  pi- 
racy, 279. 

—  •    of  Halicarnaftus,    his    dillin&ions    in    the 

qualities  of  ftvle,  i.    176.   Note. 

Diopeithcs,  an  Athenian  general,  fent  into  Thrace,  his 
vigorous  exertions  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii. 
510.  His  conduct  defended  by  Demofthenet,  511. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip,   520. 

Dodona,  oiigin  of  the  oracle:  there,  i.   80. 

Dorians,  their  origin,  and  derivation  of  their  name, 
i.  4.  Engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heracleidas,  70. 
Eftablifh  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  71.  Migra- 
tion of,  75.  Why  not  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of 
Cyrus,  245.  Review  of  their  circumftances  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration  to  Magna  Grxcia,   389. 

Draco,  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  character  of  him  s 
his  inllitutions,  i.  4;;. 


Education,  the  main  objects  of,  during  the  heioic  .'ges 
of  Greece,  i.  63.  How  regulated  by  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  103.  By  Solon  at  Athens,  462.  The  plan 
of,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  400. 

Egypt,  the  Egyptians,  why  unqualified  for  relifhingor 
improving  mufic,  i.  174.  A  feltlement  of  Gre- 
cian pirates  eftablifhed  in  E?ypt,  254.  Is  reduced 
by  Cimbyfes,  255.  Revolt  of,  under  Inarus,  433, 
The  arts  of  defign  early  cultivated  there,  495. 

Ready  fubmiflion  ol  that  country  to  Alexander  lie 
Great,  ii.  610.  The  city  of  Alexandria  founded, 
611.      Hiftory  of,  fubfequent  to  Alexander,  ii.  679. 

Eira,  the  fortrefs  of,  gallantly  defended  bv  Arifiome- 
nes  the  Meflenian,  i.  140.  Is  lurprifed  by  the 
Spartans,   144. 

Elattfa  feizrd  by  Philip  of  Macedor,  ii.   543. 

Elegy,  in  poetry,  to  what  purpofes  principally  applied 
by  the  Greeks,  i.    189. 

Ekufinian  m)  fteries,  the  celebration  of,  at  Athens  de- 
5  A  fcribed, 
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fcribed,  ii.  34.     Requisites  for  initiation  into  them, 
35.    The  proceflion  of,  conduced  by  Alcibiades,  36. 

Elis,  the  republic  of,  contralled  with  that  of  Sparta,  i. 
155.  The  Elians  deftroy  Pifa,  and  adorn  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  441. 

The  Elians  feebly  affilt.  the  Spartans  againfl  the 
.Athenians,  ii.  117.  Elis  invaded  by  the  Spartans, 
118.  The  Elians  Subjugated  by  the  Spartans,  119. 
The  Elian  territory  invaJed  by  the  Aicadians,  who 
fcize  Olympia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  329.  The 
city  reftored  to  them,  332. 

Enharmonic  genus  of  Grecian  mufic,  by  whom  invented, 
i.   178. 

Ennius,  his  concife  enumeration  of  the  principal  Greek 
and  Roman  divinities,  i.  46.  Note. 

Eolians,  their  origin,  i.  4.  Eolia  fettled  by  Pelopon- 
nefian  fugitives,  72.  Confederacy  of  the  Eolians 
againfl  Cyrus,  245. 

Epaminondas,  his  character,  and  the  fhare  he  took  in 
Pelopidas's  confpiracy,  ii.  250.  Appears  at  the 
Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta  as  the  Theban  deputy,, 
260.  His  demands,  262.  Reflections  on  his  con- 
duct, 264.  AlTembles  the  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  the  plain  of  Leudtra,  269.  Difpo- 
fition  of  his  troops  oppofed  to  CleombK  tjs,  271. 
Battle  of  Leuftra,  ib.  Ravages  Laconia,  and  re- 
builds MeSTene,  296.  His  motives  for  evacuating 
Laconia,  298.  Is  tried  for  his  condutt,  and  his  de- 
fence before  the  Theban  affembly,  299.  Marches 
againfl  Corinth,  301.  Is  again  difgraced,  302. 
Delivers  Pelopidas  from  the  hands  of  Alexander 
king  of  TheSialy,  310.  Compels  the  Achaeans  to 
accept  the  Theban  alliance,  316  Aims  to  render 
Thebes  miftreSs  of  the  fea,  326.  His  attempt  to 
furprife,  Sparta,  335.  Attempts  Mantinaea,  337. 
His  viftory  before  that  city,  339.  His  death,  340. 
Hischarafter,  341. 

Ephiallei,  an  agent  employed  bv  Pericles  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  and  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
i.  467. 

Epbori,  inftituted   by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature 

of  their  office,  i-   9;. 
Epialtet,  his  treachery  to  the  Greak  defenders  of  the 

ilrairs  of  Thermopylae,  i.   323. 
Epicides,  his  opposition  to  Themiftodes  filenced  by  a 

bribe,  i.   316. 
Epicurus,  account    of   his    philofophy,  ii.  7*3.      His 

character,  716. 
Epidamnus,  tne  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  pro- 
tection againft   the  Taulantii,  i.   514.     Submits   to 
the  Corcyreans  on  the  defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet, 

5'5-     ,  ... 

Epode  and  Iambic,  the  difiinfhon  between,  i.   192. 

Epyaxa.  wife  of  Syennefis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  me- 
diates between  Cyrus  prince  of  Perfia  and  her  huf- 
band,  ii.   138. 

Equeftrian  exercifes  at  the  antient  public  games,  de- 
fcribed,  i.    170. 

Eretria,  naval  engagement  there,  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  and  the  A. henian  fleets,  ii.  25. 


Efculapiui  engages  in  the  Argonantic  expedition,  i.  15. 
Enochs  and  Polynices,  the  fons  of  Oedipus,  hillory  of, 

i.    19. 
Eleonicus,  his  flratagem  to  preferve  the  Peloponnefian 
fleet  after  the  defeat  of  Callicratidas,  ii.   53.     His 
addrefs  in  quelling  a  mutiny  among  his  feamen,   59. 
E'vagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,   his  hillory  and  charafter, 
ii.   206.     His  attachment  to  Athens  and   friendship 
for  Conon,  207.     Revolts  againft:  the  Perfians,  224. 
Is  reduced  to  become  tributary  to  Perfia,  226. 
Eubcea,  the  ifland  of,  reduced  by  the  Perfians,  i.  286. 
State  of  that  ifland,  after  the  expulfion   of  the 
Thebans,  ii.  441.     The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon   there,  442.      Philip  expels   the    Athenians, 
462.     The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Phocion  and 
Demolthenes,   517. 
Eudamidas,  his  expedition  to  M.Kedon,  ii.   239. 
Euepbnus  the  Lacedamonian,  his  perfidy,  and  the  fatal 

confequences  of  it,  i.    117. 
Eumenes,  fecretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  663. 
Eupbaes,  king  of  MefTene,  his  advice  on  the  treacherous 
hostilities  oS  the  Spartans,  i.    ng.     His  exhortation 
to  his  forces,   122.     His  indecisive   battle  with  the 
Spartans,   123.     His  humane  expofition  of  the  ora- 
cular demand  of  a  virgin  facrifice,  127.     His  death, 
128. 
Eupbernus,  the  crator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at  Ca- 

merina,  i.  65c,. 
Euphranor,  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character, 

and  principal  works,  ii.   362. 
Euphrates,  the  inundations  of,  restrained  by  Alexander 

the  Great,  ii.  659. 
Euphron,  ufurps  the  government  of  Sicyon,  ii.  318.    Is 

aflaflinated,   320. 
Eupompus,  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  fchool 

at  Sicyon,  ii.   362. 
Euripides  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  psrfefting 

the  chorus,  i.  480.     His  character,  481. 
Eurydice,  queen   of  Macedonia,   folicits    the   afliflance 

of  Iphicrates  in  behalf  of  her  fons,  ii.  391. 
Eurylochus,  a  Theffalian  prince,  commands  the  Am- 
phiclyonic  army  fent  againft  CriiTa,  i.  161.  His 
army  dillrefTed  by  ptftilence,  162.  Takes  and  de- 
ftroys  the  city,  163. 
Eurymedon  conducls  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  afTnlance 
of  Corcyra,  i.  570.  Concurs  in  the  perfidious 
cruelty  of  the  Corcyrean   parties,  573. 

— — ,  the  Perfian  camp  there  furpriztd  and  taken 

by  Cimon,  i.   431. 
Euxine  Sea,    the   fouthern  coaft    of,  ii.    16;.     Xeno- 
phon  propofes  to  fettle  h.s  Grecian  troops  there,  171. 


Fables,  current  lcffons  of  morality  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  i.  471. 
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Callus  of  the  ancients,  the  true  difpofitlon  of  the  row- 
ers defcribed,  i.  153.  Note.  Skilful  management 
of  them  in  battle,   278. 

Games,  public,  why  inltituted  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
i.   166. 

Gaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  defpe- 
rate  defence,  ii.  610. 

Gelliitt  of  Agrigentum,  his  riches  and  fplendid  mode 
of  life,  ii.    IZ4.     His  miferable  death,    12;. 

Gelon,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  chara&er,  i.  403.  His 
ilratagem  to  deilroy  Hamilcar,  and  his  Carthaginian 
fleet,  405.  Dictates  the  terms  of  peace  to  Car- 
thage, 406. 

Geography,  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  Eift,   ii.  6S7. 

Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus  compared  with  the 
Greeks  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  i.  38.  Their  fu- 
perltition  dark  and  gloomy,    39. 

Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  againil 
Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  ii.  567.  Is  defeated 
by  him,   569. 

Gods  of  che  ancient  Greeks,  the  origin  and  number  of, 
accounted  for,    i.  45. 

Gongylus  the  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to  the 
beheged  Syracufans,  i.   657. 

Gordius,  his  hittory,  ii.  589.  His  famous  knot  un- 
tied or  cut  by  Alexander  the  Great,  590. 

Gorgias  of  Leontium  applies  to  Athens  for  protection 
agamll  the  ufurpations  of  Syracufe,  i.  628. 

Granicus,  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Perfians,  ii.   577. 

Greece,  the  ancient  hiflory  of,  not  fo  imperfect 
as  might  be  expected,  i.  2.  Characters  of  the 
early  Greek  hiftorians,  ib.  Note.  Traditionary 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  3.  The 
Dorians,  Eolians,  and  Ionians,  4.  Arrival  of 
colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  5.  Source  of 
the  Greek  theology,  6.  The  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet introduced,  7.  The  ancient  mode  of  barter,  8. 
How  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  few  original  ella- 
blifhments,  10.  Happy  iituation  of  this  country 
for  commerce,  11.  Circumftances  which  retarded 
theprogrefs  of  fociety  in,  12.  Piratical  invafions  by 
fea,  and  rapacious  inroads  by  land,  13.  Origin  of 
the  Amphiftyonic  council,  14.  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, ib.  The  object  and  confequences  of  this 
expedition,  16.  The  heroic  ages,  17.  The  war 
of  Thebes,  i3.  Improvements  in  domeflic  policy, 
24.  Its  ltrength  and  relburces,  2;.  Defcription 
and  extent  of  tne  country,  ib.  Review  of  the  force 
fent  againft  Troy,  27.  Caufes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
30.  Hiflory  of  that  war,  33.  Calamitous  return 
of  the  Greeks  after  ihe  dellruction  of  Troy,  3;. 
Inquiry  into  the  jullice  of  the  encomium  patted  by 
the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  36.  Cotr.parifon 
between  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages  and  the  Ger- 
mans, as  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  38.  The  fan&ions 
of  their  religion,  40.    The  moial  tendency  and  doc- 


trine of  futurity  in   their  religion,  aflerted  in  oppo- 
fition  to  late  inquirers,  41.     Influence  of  religion  on 
the  political  Hate  of,  48.     Theflatesof,  during  the 
heroic  ages,  rather   republics   than  monarchies,  ib. 
Their  civil    regulations,  51,      Marriage,   53.     Pa- 
rental  affection,  56.      Military   art,    58      Arts    of 
peace,  60.     Agriculture,  ib.     Mechanical  arts,  61. 
Fine  arts,  ib.     Sciences,  62.     Education,  63.      A- 
mufements,  ib.     General  eflimate  of  manners  and 
inllitutions  during  the  heroic  ages,  64.     Diffractions 
that  enfued  after  the  dellruction  of  Troy,  66.    Caufes 
of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  68.     The 
Heracleidae  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  70. 
Diviiion  of  their  conquefls,   71.      Rivalfhip  between 
the  Ionians  and  Dorians,  73.     The  Ionic  migration, 
74.      Progrefs  of  colonization,  ib.     Doric   migra- 
tion, 75.     View  of  the  A fiacic  colonies,  ib.    'Abo- 
lition of  monarchy  in  Greece,  77.    Origin  of  oracles, 
80.      Account  of  that  at  Delphi,  81.      Ellabliflitnent 
of  the  Olympic  games,  85.     The  poems  of  Homer 
collected   by   Lycurgus,  91.      Laws  of  Sparta,  94. 
State  of  Greece  after   the  abolition  of  mona-chies, 
112.     War  between  the  Spartans  and   MefTenians, 
116.     State  of,  at  the  clofe  of  the  tint  MefTenian 
war,   130.     Second  Meffenian  war,    133.     State  of 
Peloponnefus  after  the  conquer!  of   Meiienia,   152. 
State  of  the  northern   republics  and   colonies,    |r6. 
Caufes  of  the  facred  war  traced,   158.     Tne  (hrine 
at  Delphi  plundered  by  the  CrifTean1,   159.     Piin- 
cipal  events  of  the  facred  W3r,   160.     Initiation  of 
the  Pythian  games,  166.    Gymnaflic  exercifes,  if  8. 
Equeilrian  exercifes,   X70.     The  Grecian  mufic  de- 
fcribed, 171.     Caufes  of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 
language  and  mufic,  175.    Grecian  poetry  and  poeti, 
1  82.     State  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  212.      In   Afia,  213.      Hiflory    of  Lydia. 
217.     Ionia  overrun  by  the  Perfians,  248.     Revolt 
of  the  Ionians  againil  the  Perfian  government,   262. 
Conftitution  of  Athens,  as  regulated  by  Solon,  21  j. 
Rapid  fucceffesofthe  Athenians  after  the  eftablifhment 
of  a   democracy,   267.     Siege    of  Miletus   by   the 
Perfians,  274.     Defeat  of  the  fleet   fent  to  relieve 
Miletus,  and  lofs  of  that  city,   279.     Three  dillinit 
periods  into  which  the  hiflory  of  the  Perfian  invafion 
may  be  divided,  282.     The  Cyclades  reduced,  285. 
Battle  of  Marathon,   291.     State  of  the  feveral  re- 
publics at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,   304. 
Meafures   taken  by  the  Grecian  Hates  to  refifl  the 
invader,  313.     Battle  of  Thermopylae,  328.     Firlr. 
fea    fight  at  Artemilium,  334.     The  ficond,  336. 
Attica  overrun  by  Xerxes,  341.     Battle  ofSalamis, 
348.     Retreat  of  Xerxes,  352.     Battle  of  Piatsa, 
370.     Battle  of  Mycale,  373.     State  of  Greece  by 
the  event  of  this  battle,   378.     Hiflory  cf  the  colo- 
nization of  Magna  Grecia,  3  84.     Wifdom  of  the 
Achaean  laws,   387.     Life  of  Pythagoras  the  philo- 
fopher  of  Samos,  391.     Profperity  of  the  Athenians 
409.     Treachery    of  Paulaiiias,  419.      Banifhmenc 
and  death  of  Themiliocles,  425.     Death  of  A'ifli- 
de<,  and  elevation  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  the 
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Grecian  arnny,  42-j.  Pence  concluded  between  Ar- 
taxerxes  and  the  Athenians,  436.  Obftacles  to  a 
general  a  d  tailing  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  dates, 
4*7  The  city  of  Spara  deilroted  by  an  earth- 
quake, 439.  Third  Mellenian  war,  440.  Com- 
motions among  the  Grecian  ftates,  443.  The  fa- 
mnus  truoe  of  thirty  years,  447.  Character  of 
Draco  mid  his  laws,  455.  Review  of  the  inllitu- 
tions  of  Solon,  456.  Hillory  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, 47!.  Tragedy,  47%  Comedy,  48?.  The 
Grecian  fellival;,  4S7.  Condi. ion  of  the  Grecian 
women,  489.  The  courtezans,  491.  Superiority 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  defign,  493.  Review 
of  the  moil  diftinguilhed  Grecian  artifls  and  their 
works,  502.  Hiflory  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  5  1 1. 
Sentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  on  the  peace 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  604.  The  war  re- 
newed, 613.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  637. 
Di'allrous  event  of  this  undei  taking,  675. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  (fates  againft 
Athens,  ii.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by 
the  Perlians,  4.  The  preparations  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  to  affift  the  revolt  of  the  Afiatic  dependencies 
of  Athens,  7.  Battle  of  Miletus,  9.  The  de- 
mocracy of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  government 
of  the  four  hundred  formed,  18.  The  democracy 
relfored  at  Athens,  25.  Account  of  the  Eleufi- 
rian  mvfteries,  34.  Athens  befieged  by  Lyiander, 
67.  Athens  taken  and  demanded,  70.  Cruel  op- 
nreflion  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  con- 
quered provinces,  72.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
74.  Accufation  and  death  of  Socrates,  96.  His 
p  incipal  followers,  109.  State  of  fine  arts  at  this 
time,  110.  The  E^ians  fubjugated  by  the  Spartans, 
119.  The  Mefleniars  driven  from  Greece  by  the 
Spartans,  ib.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  de- 
pendance  on  Greece,  120.  Memorab'e  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  from  Afia,  under  the  conducf  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Cheirifophus,  156.  War  between  Ar- 
taxerxes  and  Sparta,  178.  A  jealoufy  of  the  Spar- 
tan posver  entertained  by  the  Grecian  flates,  excited 
by  the  intrigues  of  Tithrauflus.  197.  A  league 
formed  againll  Sparta,  203.  The  walls  of  Athens 
rebuilt  by  Conon,  217.  The  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  224,  Reflections 
on  this  peace,  228.  War  in  Macedon,  239.  The 
ci'.adel  of  Thebes  feized  by  the  Spartans,  243.  The 
democracy  inThebesreftored  byPelopidas,  250.  Con- 
grefs  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  260.  Battle  of  Leuclra,  271. 
State  of  Greece  after  this  battle,  276.  State  of 
J  heflaly,  278.  State  of  Greece  after  the  afiaflina- 
ticn  of  Jafonof  Pherae,  287.  Alliance  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  293.  300.  A  general  congrefs 
of  the  Grecian  (tatts  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  312. 
£ut  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  there, 
refufed  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  314,  Battle  of 
Mantinrea,  339.  State  of  Greece  after  that  battle, 
344.  Abufes  of  judiciary  power  in  the  Greek  le- 
yublks,  348.    Abufes  of  the  theatre,  349.    The 


fecial  war  of  Athens,  355.  State  of  pbilofophy  at 
this  time,  359.  Statuary,  360.  Painting,  361. 
Literature,  367.  Xenophon,  ib.  Plato,  371.  Hif- 
tory  of  Macedon,  387.  The  facred  war  apainft 
Phocis,  418.  Philip  (topped  at  the  (traits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, 430.  Macedon  declared  a  member  of  the 
Hellenic  body,  49!.  Philip  declared  general  of  the 
Amphi&yons,  532.  Battle  of  Cheronsea,  548.  Na- 
ture and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  in  Greece,  cc8. 
Death  of  Philip  and  acceflion  of  Alexander,  561. 
Dellruftion  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  569.  Com- 
motions in,  checked  by  Ant'pater,  651.  Remains  in 
quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander's  reign,  ib. 
State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  634. 
Death  of  Alexander,  668,  Great  extent  of  the 
Greek  language,  679.  Note.  Sta'e  of,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  680.  State  of  literature,  68z. 
Mufic,  684.  Arts  of  defign,  ib.  Geography, 
agronomy,  and  natural  hilfjry,  6.^7.  Works  of 
Ariftotle,  688.  The  Peripatetics,  694.  Pmlofo- 
phical  tenets  of  Ariftotle,  702.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics, 
704.     Tenets  of  Epicurus,  713.      Of  Pyrrho,   714. 

Gryllus,  the  fon  of  Xenophon,  fuppofed  to  have  killed 
Epaminondas,  ii.   340,  Note. 

Guifchard,  his  remarks  on  the  difference  of  warfare 
between  the  ancients  and  the  mederns,  ii.  618. 
Note. 

Gygei,  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  i.   217. 

Gyhppus,  the  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival 
to  the  relief  of  the  befieged  Syracufai.s,  i.  658. 
Defeats  the  Athenians  in  a  (ally,  659.  Defeat  them 
in  a  general  engagement,  66c,  Captures  De- 
molthenes  and  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Syra- 
cufe,  680.     And  Nicias,  681. 

G)!.nnajlic  exercifes  in  the  Grecian  games  defcribed,  i, 
"  168. 
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Haliartus,  befieged  by  Lyfander,  but  relieved  by  the 
Thebans,  ii.  200.  Lyfander  defeated  and  killed 
before  the  town,   201. 

Halicarttaffus,  befieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii,  3-82. 
The  town  taken  and  demolifhed,   ^84. 

HamiUar,  his  invafion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  i.   404. 

Hannibal,  undertakes  the  conquelt  of  Sicily,  ii.  i%\. 
Js,  with  the  greateft  portion  of  his  troops,  dellroyed 
by  the  peftilence,   1  22. 

Happimfs,  how  ellimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  fage, 
i.  224. 

Harmocydes,  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment 
fent  to  the  army  of  Mardonius,  his  gallant  behaviour 
on  his  ill  reception  by  that  general,  i.  363. 

Harpagus,  a  Mede,  his  ftratagem  to  give  Cyrjs  an  ad- 
vantage in  battle  over  Croefus,  i.  235.  Reduces 
the  countries  of  Lower  Afia  for  Cyrus,  248.  Takes 
Phocsa  abandoned  bv  its  inhabitants,   249. 

Harpalus,  governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  his  unfuccelsful  treachery,  ii.  657. 

Htcatonpolis,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  i.  113. 
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Hecatui,  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spartans 

at  the  fururize  of  Eira,  i.    14-. 
Hrgofandridas  commands  a  Peloponnefian  fleet  fent  to 

the  Athenian  coalf,  ii.   24.     Defeats  the  Athenians 

at  Eretria,  25. 
Htgelocbus,   the   Athenian    general,   protects  Mantinxa 

againll  ihe  furprize  attempted  by  Epaminondas,  ii. 

337- 

Helen,  the  motive  thit  fuggefted  the  rape  of,  i.  30. 
Hiftory  of,  ib.  Is  married  to  Menelaus,  31.  Elopes 
with  Paris,  :b.  Is  recovered  on  the  defhuction  of 
Troy,  35.  Inftance  of  her  perfonal  attentions,  238. 
Note. 

Hellebore,  a  plant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at 
Criild  for  medicinal  nfe,   i.    157. 

Hellenes,  their  origin,  i.  4.  Diffufe  their  colonies  and 
language  over  Greece,  9.  Caules  of  the  migrations 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes  after  the  Trojan  war,  68. 

Helots,  in  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  ap- 
pellation, i.  99,  How  they  were  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  flavery,  115.  Confpire  with  the  Partheni«e  to 
revenge  their  common  fufFerings,  131.  The  Meffe- 
niaos  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  fervitude  with 
them,  155.  Revolt  of  them  and  the  Mefienians, 
termed  the  thi-d  MclTenian  war,  439.  They  are 
received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduction  of  Ithome, 
440.  Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans,  596. 
Are  armed,  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian war,  613. 

Hepheflion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
nidi  .ken  for  him  by  Darius's  mother,  Sifygambis, 
ii,  600.  Marries  Darius's  daughter,  Drvpetis,  662. 
His  death,  663. 

Heracieidcs  expelled  by  the  Pelopidae,  and  received 
into  Attica,  i  69.  Their  invaiion  of,  and  elta- 
blifhment  in  PeloLOnnefus,  70.  Their  diviiion  of 
their  conquefts,   71. 

Hermocrates,  procures  a  general  congrefs  of  the  Sici- 
lian llates,  on  the  interieience  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  affairs  of  that  ifland,  i.  628.  Animates  his 
countrymen  to  defend  Syracufe  againll  the  Athe- 
nian?, 648.  He  folicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Ca- 
merina,  654.  His  works  of  defence  againll  the 
approaches  of  the  befiegers,  657.  Defeats  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  66 1 .  His  fcheme  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  Athenian  gall ie?,  669.  Another  fcheme  to 
.retard  their  final  retreat,  6/5. 

His  laconic  account  of  the  defeat  at  Cyzicum,  ii. 
28.  Is  baniiled  by  the  Syracuhins.  but  receives  lelti- 
monies  of  love  and  refpect  from  his  foldiers  and 
failors,  29.     His  death,    126. 

Htrmdaus,  account  of  his  confpiracy  againll  Alexander 
the  Great,  ii.  672.   Note. 

Herodotus,  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  i,  2. 
Note.  His  work  the  intermediate  fhade  between 
poetiy  and  hitiory,  76.  Note.  His  account  of  the 
times  of  Humer  and  Heliod,   183.  Note. 

His  character  as  an  hiftorian,  ii.  112.  Com- 
pared with  Thucydides,  115.  His  hiltorv  of  Cyru9 
preferable  to  that  of  Xenophon,  229.  Note.     His 


encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia,  24^.  Note.  His 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaller,   257. 

Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  rev.ew  of,  i.  17.  In  reli- 
gion, 38.  In  policy,  48.  In  natural  affections,  53. 
In  war,  58.  In  arts,  01.  Sciences,  62.  Educa- 
tion, 63.  Amufements,  ib.  General  eilimate  of 
manners  and  inltitutions,  64. 

Hejiod,  his  account  of  the  number  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities, i.  45. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verfe 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  i.   183.  Note. 

Hieroit,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  reign,  i.  626. 

Hipparchw,  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  i.  463. 

Hippias,  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppreffive 
government,  i.  267,  268.  Note  Abortive  attempt 
of  the  Spartans  to  rellore  him,  269,  Applies  to  the 
Perfians,  270.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
292. 

Hippocrates,  the  phyfic'an,  i.   54-;. 

■,    the   Athenian    geneial,    defeated  at   De- 
1mm  by  the  Theban5,  i.   594. 

Hippodrome,  for  equefbian  exercifes,  at  the  ancient 
public  games,  its  fize,  i.    170. 

Htjliaus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  oppofes  the  fcheme  of 
cutting  ofF  the  retreat  of  Darius  Hyflafpes  from  Scy- 
thia,  i.  261.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Darius,  ib.  His 
fcheme.  to  withdraw  himfelf,  262.  Is  commifiioned 
by  Darius  to  aflill  in  crufhing  the  revolt  in  Ionia, 
274.   His  intrigues  and  death,  275. 

Homer,  his  poems  illullrate  the  obfeure  antiquities  of 
his  country,  i.  3.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Greek 
method  of  barter,  8.  Note,  His  poems  long  an  au- 
thority to  fettle  difputed  boundaries,  26.  Inquiry 
into  his  authority  as  an  hillorian,  36.  His  mytho- 
logy conformable  to  popular  belief,  37.  Remark 
on  his  defcription  of  the  fhie'd  of  Achilles,  49. 
Note.  Exhibits  moving  fcenes  of  conjugal  affection, 
56.  His  account  of  the  ftate  of  arts,  60.  His 
poems  collected  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  91.  The  time  when  he  lived  afcertained, 
ib.  Note.  183.  Note. 

Honour,  the  modern  point  of,  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  of  Scythian  origin,  i.  207. 

Horferaces,  why  not  fo  early  practifed  as  chariot-races 
at  the  Grecian  public  games,  i.    171. 

Hume,yit.  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  laws, i. 45  4.  Note. 

Hydafpes,  paffage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that 
river,  ii.  642.  Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  645. 
Alexander's  paffage  down  that  river,  653. 

Hyperides,  decree  palled  at  Athens,  on  his  motion,  in 
confequence  of  the  defeat  at  Cheronjea,  ii.  553, 

I 

Iambic,  and  epode,  the  diftinction  between,  i.   192. 

Jafon  undertakes  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.    ir. 

,  of  Pherae,  his  character  and  fortunes,  ii.  278. 

Conference  between  him  and  Polvdamas,  279.  Is 
declared  captain-general  of  the  Theffalians,  280. 
His  conquelts,    20 1.      Courts    an    alliance    with 

Thebes, 
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Thebes,  2S2.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Sparta,  283.  Circumltances  of 
his  afT'flination,   284. 

Ideas,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  ii.  376. 

harus,  a  Lybian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians againlt  Artaxerxes,  i.   433. 

India,  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.  636.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  in- 
quired into,  640.  Note. 

Infantry  more  ufeful  in  war  than  cavalry,  i.  229. 

Inheritance,  the  law  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.   51. 

Ionia,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  4.  Is  fettled  by 
Grecian  fugitives  under  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the 
younger  fons  of  Codrus  king  of  Attica,  i.  74.  Their 
profperity  there,  76.  214.  Their  fuccefsful  culti- 
vation of  arts,  215.  The  Ionians  folicit  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Cyrus,  with  his  anfwer,  244.  The  Ionian 
confederacy,  ib.  Application  to  the  mother-coun- 
try for  affillance,  246.  Is  overrun  by  the  Perfians, 
248.  Revolt  of,  againft  the  Perfians,  262.  Are 
aflifted  by  the  Athenians,  271.  But  at  length  de- 
ferted  by  them,  273.  Formidable  exertions  of  the 
Perfians  to  fupprefs  them,  ib.  Siege  of  Miletus,  274. 
Defeat  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  lofs  of  that  city, 
279  The  country  recovers  its  profperity  under  the 
Petfidn  government,  280.  Their  (hips  defert  from 
the  Perfuns  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  350,  Battle  of 
Mycale,  375.  Great  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  there, 
496. 

Jo/epbus,  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews 
defended,  i.  393.  Note.  Reafons  for  difcrediting 
his  account  of  the  journey  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jerufalem,  ii.  608.  Note. 

Ipburates,  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  fent  to 
Perfia,  but  returns  difgufted  at  the  fervice,  ii.  258. 
Is  fent  with  an  army  to  affift  the  Spartans  againit 
the  Theban  invafion,  296.  His  conduct  cenlured, 
298.  Is  accufed  by  Chares,  and  tried  for  failure  of 
duty,  356.     Dies  in  exile,   357. 

Jphitus  inititues  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  i.  86. 

Iron,  its  ufefulnefs  and  fcarcity  rendered  it,  in  early 
times,  a  very  convenient  meafure  of  exchange, 
i.  97.  The  coinage  ot  it,  therefore,  into  money  at 
Sparta,  not  improbable,  ibid. 

I/adas,  a  Spartan,  romantic  ltory  told  of,  by  Plutarch, 
ii.   336.  Note. 

J/cbylus,  his  defperate  defence  of  Sciritis  againft  the 
Arcadians,  ii,  290. 

I/oerates,  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  how  to,  be 
underftood,  i.   393.   Note. 

His  character  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  ii.  35. 
Note,  His  character  of  the  ariftocratical  factions 
fupported  by  Lyfander,  73.  Note.  His  character  as 
an  orator,  370.  Motives  of  his  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  Philip  of  Macedon,  431. 

IJ/us,  difpofition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Perfian  armies, 
previous  to  the  battle  of,  ii.  596.  The  Perfians 
defeated,  <-^Q- 


Ithome  maintained  by  the  Meffenians  againft  the  Spar- 
tans, i.  125.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  129. 
The  fortrels  of,  feized  by  the  Helots,  on  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  439.  Long 
fiege  and  reduction  of,  440. 

Jupiter,  the  temple  of,  at  01>mpia,  defcribed,  i.  441. 
Comparifon  of,  with  other  Grecian  temples,  443. 
The   temple  of,  in  Agrigentum  defcribed,  ii.    12;. 

■  (Amnion),  the  fituation  of  the  oracle  of,  de- 

fcribed, ii.  611.  is  vifited  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  612. 

Juftin,  his  character  of  Arrybus,  the  grandfather  of 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  281.  Note. 

Juvenal,  his  fatires  criticized,  i.   309,  Note, 
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Knowledge,  human,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of, 
ii.  378. 


Laconia  defcribed,  i.   113.     See  Sparta. 

Lacrines,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaration  to  Cyrus 
king  of  Perfia,  i.   247. 

Lamacbuj,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  commanders  of 
the  armament  fent  to  Sicily,  i.  646.  Is  killed  be- 
fore Syracufe,  657. 

Lampjacus  is  taken  by  Lyfander,  the  Peloponnefian 
admiral,  ii.  61. 

Land,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  moft  import- 
ant fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  i.  g.  Difputed 
boundaries  of,  in  Greece,  long  fettled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Homer's  poems,  26.  How  cultivated  in 
Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  49.  How  divided 
in  Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  96. 

Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  affilts  Alexander  in  his 
return  to  Pella,  ii.   567. 

Language,  general  comparifon  between  that  of  Greece 
and  that  of  the  Orientals,  i.  11.  Note.  Caufes  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Greek  language,  175,  Con- 
nection between  the  melody  of  language,  and  that 
ofmufic,   179. 

Laocoon,  the  fine  expreflion  in  this  piece  of  fculpture, 
i.  co3. 

Lariffa,  vigorous  defence  of,  againft  Thimbron,  ii, 
180.     Is  reduced  by  Dercyllidas,  ib. 

Leodamas,  commander  of  an  Athenian  convoy  of  pre  - 
vifions  to  Sel)  mbria,  feized  by  the  Macedonians,  ii. 
521.     The  fhips  reftored  by  Philip,  ib. 

Leonidas  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  i.  30$. 
Commands  the  Peloponnefians  in  thellraits  o(  Ther- 
mopylae, 317.  Repels  an  attack  of  the  Perfians, 
322.  His  magnanimity  on  difcovering  the  treachery 
of  Epialtes,  325.  Surprifes  the  Perfian  camp  in  the 
night,  327.  L  killed  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Thermopyls,  328. 

Leontiadu 
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Leontiades,  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Phoebidas 
the  Spartan  general,  ii.  243.  Is  killed  by  Pelopi- 
das,  249. 

Leotycbidet,  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dis- 
puted bv  Agefilaus,  ii.    184. 

Lijlos,  defcription  and  hiilory  of  that  ifland,  i.  ;ci. 
Its  political  connexion  with  Athens,  552.  Mea- 
sures t;iken  by  the  Lefbians  preparatory  to  a  revolt, 

553.  They  join   the  confederacy  againlt  Athens, 

554.  Siege  of  Mytilene,  ib.  The  city  Surren- 
ders  5^7-     Treatment  of  the  inhabitants,   563. 

Ltuilra,  the  Spartan  forces  aflemble  on  the  plain  of, 
ii.   268.     Battle  there  againlt  the  Thebans,   270. 

Literature,  ilate  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  dole  of  the  fecial 
war  of  Athens,  ii.   367. 

• ,  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

ii.  682. 

Lucian,  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  ii. 
361. 

Lycomedei,  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  and 
kills  Polytropos  the  Spartan  general,  ii.  288.  His 
character,  302.  His  fpirited  afdrefs  to  his  country- 
men, ibid.  Is  deleated  by  Archidamus,  505.  His 
firm  oppolition  to  Pelopidas's  treaty,  315.  Effects 
a  peace  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,. 

3"- 

hyeurgus,  the  Spartan  lepiflator,  regulates  the  athletic 

exeiciles  in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  87.  State  of 
Greece  in  his  age,  89.  Occalion  of  his  travelling, 
90.  Colletls  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  brings  them 
to  Sparta,  91.  Circumltances  thai  recommended 
thefe  compofitions  to  his  notice,  ib.  The  main  ob- 
jects of  his  legislation,  92.  His  favourable  recep- 
tion at  Delphi,  93.  His  regulations  tor  the  ditlri- 
bution  of  political  power,  94.  Inllitutes  the  Ephori, 
95.  His  laws  concerning  proper  y,  ib.  Introduces 
iron  money,  96.  Effects  of  his  inlliiutions,  9/.  His 
laws  compiifed  in  memorial  verfes,  99.  His  expe- 
dients to  encourage  population,  101.  His  care  of 
the  women,  102.  Of  education,  103.  Coinci- 
dence of  his  inllitutions  with  thofe  of  the  heroic 
ages,  1 '8.  Caufes  which  undermined  his  inllitu- 
tions, 109.  His  expedient  to  bind  the  Spartans  to 
preierve  his  laws,  no.  Conformity  between  his 
inllitutions  and  thofe  of  Psthagoras,   401. 

,  the  orator,  Stimulates  the  Athenians  to  put 

to  death  their  gencal  L^ficles,  ii.   553. 

Lydia,  its  ancient  limits,  i.  2 '6.  brief  hiilory  of, 
217.      Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus,   2^9. 

Lyfandtr,  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  forces,  his 
character,  ii.  39.  Hi'  conference  with  Cyrus  the 
fon  of  Darius,  41.  Procures  an  augmentation  of 
pay  for  the  Grecian  feamen,  43.  Defeats  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  abfence  of  A'cibiades,  44.  Hu  ca- 
pacity fo-  partv  intrigues,  46.  Is  fucceeded  by 
Cailicratidas,  4.8.  Relumes  the  command  of  the 
fl'et,  ard  takes  Lamp'arus,  61.  Deleats  and  cap- 
tures alrrcll  tne  i>  h  ie  A  the  Athenian  fleet,  67. 
Puis  hi;  prifoners  to  death,  65.  Reduces  the  coalts 
and    iflands   of  Alia   and    turope,    66.      Bdiege > 


Athens,  67.  The  city  Surrenders,  and  is  dis- 
mantled, 70.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel  treatment  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  72.  Procures  the  death 
of  Alcibiades,  83.  He  inverts  Thrafybulus  in  the 
Piraeus,  88.  His  operations  oppofed  by  Paufanias, 
89.  Elpoufes  the  pretenSions  of  Agelilaus  to  the 
Spartan  crown,  184.  Is  difgufled  at  the  treatment 
he  receives  from  him,  189.  His  invafion  of  the 
Theban  territory,  200.  Is  killed  before  Haliartus, 
201. 

Lyfeat,  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  perfecution  of 
himfelf  and  family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
ii.  75.  Collects  a  body,  and  joins  Thrafybulus  to 
oppofe  them,  8c.  Character  of  his  orations,  352. 
Note.     His  character  as  an  orator,   370. 

Lyficles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Cheronaea,  his  indifcreet  conduct,  ii.  549.  Is  put 
to  death,   553. 

Lyjipfius,  his  eminence  as  a  caller  in  bronze,  ii.   685. 

Lyci/cus  preferves  his  daughter  from  being  Sacrificed  by 
the  MeiTcnians,  i.   126. 
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Macedonia,  the  coaft  of,  defer ibed,  522.  A  revolt  oS, 
from  tiie  Athenian  government,  inltigatcd  by  the 
Corinthians,   523.      And  the  Spartans,   595. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war  againlt  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  ii.  239.  Olynthus  reduced,  241. 
Perdiccas  tlliblilhed  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by 
Pelopidas,  308.  The  fi>it  principality  founded  there 
by  Caranus,  386.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the  firll 
princes,  the  primary  caule  of  the  greatnefs  of  Ma- 
cedon, 387.  Brief  hiilory  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Archelaus  I.  388.  Character  of  Archelaus,  389. 
Revolutions  in,  to  the  relloration  of  Amyr.tas  11.  3yc. 
Eurydice  Solicits  the  afijltance  of  Iphicrates,  in  be- 
half of  her  Sons,  391.  Hitory  of  Perdiccas,  392. 
Diffracted  Hate  of  the  country  on  his  death,  393. 
Philip  declared  king,  307.  Inltitution  of  the  band 
of  Companions,  4CO.  Tne  conquells  of  Philip,  401. 
Bir.h  of  Alexander,  413.  The  Olynthian  tenttory 
added  to  Macedon,  459.  Macedon  declared  a 
member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  491.  Bittleof  Che- 
ronaea, 548.  Remarks  on  the  liberal  Spirit  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  557.  D.ath  of  Philip, 
and  acceflion  of  Alexander,   561. 

Magna  Gracia,  occafion  of  giving  this  name  to  the 
Southern  divifion  of  Italy,  1.  130.  Hnlo'y  of  the 
colonization  of,  384.  General  taufes  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  thefe  colonies,  ^M6.  Tneir  manners  and 
policy  improved  by  Pytl  a_;oras,  ;pj.  Decline  of, 
an  f  destruction  of  the  P;  thagoreans,  47. 

Malli,  rafhi  els  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  befieging 
their  fort'efs,   ii.  633. 

Man,  his  obligations,  whence  derived,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  ii.   707. 

Mantinaa,  butle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the 
confederate    Arrives   and    Athenians,   i.  617.      Its 
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fituation  defcribed,  ii.  332.  Haughty  mc/Tage  re- 
ceived tl.ere,  from  the  Spartan  government  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  233.  The  town  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  Agefipolis,  234.  The  inha- 
bitants refufe  their  fliare  of  the  Olympic  treafnre, 
330.  Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  furprife  this  city, 
337.  Victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  before  that 
city,  339. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  between  the  Perfians  and  Athe- 
nians, 291. 

Mardonius,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Grerce, 
i.  282.  His  fleet  deftroyed  by  a  (form,  283,  Pro- 
cures himftlf  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Gretce,  on  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes,  352.  Enters  into  a  negociation 
with  the  Athenians,  357.  His  addrefs  to  the  Athe- 
nian.1, 358.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  his  folicitations,  359. 
Ravages  Afica,  361.  Battle  of  Platxa,  370.  His 
death,  372. 

Marriage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  53.  Conjugal  affec- 
tion,  56. 

Majijhus,  a  PerGan  general,  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with 
the  Athenians,  i.   366. 

Ma/ques,  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian 
theatre,  ii.   350. 

Mawvil/on,  Major,  his  propofed  correction  of  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  from 
Afia,  examined,  ii.   i;8.     Note. 

Mea/ure,  its  ufe  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient 
mufic,  i.   179,     The  great  varieties  of,   180. 

Mechanical  arts,  ftate  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
i.   61. 

Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i.    16. 

Megabazus,  the  Perfian  general,  raifes  the  fuge  of 
Memphis,  i.  434.  Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in 
Profopis  to  capitulation,  435. 

Megacreon,  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  ci 
Xerxes's  Perfian  army,  i.  317.  Note. 

Megalopolis,  the  city  of,  founded,  ii.   3C5. 

Megara,  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  that  ftate  and 
Athens,  i.  525.  Note.  The  province  of,  invaded 
by  Pericles,  541. 

Melamput,  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.   184. 

Melamhus,  king  of  Meflenia,  difpoflefled  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  Heracleidx,  i.  71.  Becomes  king  of 
Attica,  72. 

Melody  of  the  Grec'.nn  mufic,  i.  177,  Diftinftions 
under  this  head,  ibid.  Connection  between  that  of 
language  and  that  of  mnfic,   179. 

Melos,  the  ifland  of,  defcribed,  i.  620.  Conference 
between  the  commiflioners  from  Athens  and  thofe 
of  Melos,  621.  Reduction  of  Melos,  and  cruel  fate 
of  the  inhabitant;,  624. 

Melville,  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  feats  of 
the  rowers  in  the  ancient  gallies,  i.    153.  Note. 

Mentlaus,  his  marriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of 
Sparta,  i.  31.  Who  is  feduced  from  h;m  by  Pa- 
ris, ib.  Animates  the  Grecian  ftates  to  revenge  his 
caufe,  32. 


Mejfcnia,  cWfcribed,  i,  114.  The  people,  ibid.  How 
the  capital  gained  an  afcendency  over  the  other 
cities  in  Meflenia,  115.  Caufes  of  the  war  with 
Sparta,  116.  Ampheia  feized  by  the  Spartans,  119. 
And  the  country  plundered,  120.  An  indecihve 
battle  with  the  Spirtans,  123.  The  MefTenians 
forced  to  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Ithome,  125. 
r.home  reduced,  129.  Severe  terms  im-ifed  by 
the  Spartans,  ib.  Revolt  againft  the  Spartans,  132. 
Battle  of  Deias,  133.  Succefsful  exploits  againtt 
the  Spartans,  '34.  Ariftomenes  defeated,  139. 
Dilallrous  end  of  the  fecond  Mefienian  war,  146. 
The  third  Meflenian  war,  439. 

The  MefTenians  driven  from  Greece  bv  the  S.  ar- 
tans,  ii.  120.  Mefiere  rebuilt  by  the  Tncban  ge- 
neral Epaminondas,  ii.   297. 

Mejjina,   the  city  of,   founded,  i.    l;o, 

Mttaphyfics  of  A'iftotle,  account  of,  ii.   689, 

Metbymna  taken  by  Callicratidas,  ii.   50. 

Mtdea,  bailie  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arca- 
dians ii-   305. 

Miletus,  a  city  of- Ionia,  befieged  by  the  Perfians, 
i.  274.  Is  taken,  279,  Bane  of,  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponnefnn',  ii.  9. 

Military  difcipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  289.  Of  the 
Perfians,  290. 

Miltiadei,  king  of  Cardia,  recommends  cutting  oft*  the 
retreat  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  fiom  Scythia,  i.  260. 
Retires  to  Athens,  261.  Confiderations  which  in- 
fluenced him  to  advife  the  Athenians  to  rifk  a  battle 
with  the  Perfian  invaders,  288.  His  prudent  con- 
duct obtrins  him  the  foe  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  291.  Difpofuion  of  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  ii.  Honours  billowed  on  him  after 
this  victory,  29;.  Is  veiled  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  2156.  His  motive  for  befieging  Paros,  ib, 
Caufe  of  his  failure,  297,  His  unhappy  end, 
298. 

Milton,  his  defcription  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  march- 
ing to  battle,  i.  618.  Note, 

Minerva,  the  ftatue  of,  formed  by  Phidias,  i.  504. 
ii.  37.  Anniverfary  of  the  Plyntaria,  how  00- 
ferved,  ii. 

Minos,  the  elder,  his  hiftory  and  character,  i.  21. 

,  the  fecond,  his  character,  i.    22.      His  gene- 

rofity  to  Thefeus,   23. 

Minotaur,  the  fabulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  i.   24. 

Money,  iron,  the  ufe  of,  introduced  in  Sparta,  by  Ey- 
curgus,  i.  96. 

Morals,  a  deduction  of  Plato's  doctrine  concerning, 
ii.  3-7.  Cauies  of  the  diverfity  of  moral  character, 
382. 

Mojymecians,  the  fingular  ftruiflure  of  their  habitations, 
ii.    169. 

Mafic,  that  of  Greece  defcribed,  i  171.  Why  intro- 
duced at  the  public  games,  172.  its  extent,  and 
the  purpofes  to  which  it  was  applied,  17;.  Cuies 
of  its  perfection,  17;.  Melodv  ot,  177.  Con- 
nection between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  mu- 
fic. 
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fie,  179.  Counterpoint  not  underftood  by  the 
Greeks,  181.  Note.  Influence  of  the  muficaj  con- 
tefts  at  the  public  games,   209. 

Its    extenfive  influence  over  mankind,    ii.   3^1. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  684. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
fians,  i    37;. 

Mfcexte,  the  town  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Argives,  i.  444. 

hlyronides,  the  Athenian  general  in  Bceotia,  deleats 
the  Thebans  near  Tanagra,  44;. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks  jullified  by  popular  belief, 
i.  37.  Compared  with  ih it  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans 39-  The  powerful  effects  of,  afl'erted,  in 
opposition  to  late  inquiries,  41.  Attempts  to 
derive  the  G  ecian  mythology  from  mote  remote 
fourcc,  hitherto  unfuccefsful,  42.  Philofophical 
deduction  of,  43.  Moral  tendency  of,  46.  The 
abufes  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic  ages,  47.  Its 
influence  on  the  political  flate  of  Greece,  48. 
My  tilt  at:-,  the  capital  of  Lt  fbos,  befieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  554.  Sutrenders,  557.  The  treatment 
of  the  captives  debated  at  Athens,  558.  Narrow 
efcape  of  the  inhabitants,  563.  The  city  demo- 
liihed,  ib, 
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Mature,  one  univerfal  fyftem  of,  ii.  706. 

Navigation,  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
piratical  purpofes,  i.    13. 

Naupaclus,  a  fettlement  granted  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Spartan  Helots  and  MefTenians,  i.  440. 
Aflifls  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  579. 
589.  The  MefTenians  of  Naupaclus  driven  out  of 
Greece  by  the  Spartans,  ii.   119. 

Ntarcbus,  his  famous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  ii.  655. 

Nebros,  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of  the  peflilence  in 
the  Amphictyonic  army  before  Criffa,  i.  162.  Poi- 
fons  the  water  that  fupplied  the  city,   163. 

Neobule,  a  Parian  damfel  beloved  by  Archilochus,  her 
unhappy  fate,  i.    192. 

Niceratui  and  his  fon  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants 
of  Athens,  ii.  74. 

Nicbomachus  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians 
in  Bceotia  to  the  Spartan?,  i.  593. 

Niciaj  of  Athens,  his  character,  i.  587.  Reduces 
the  ifland  Cythera,  592.  Accomplilhes  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  603.  Oppofes  the  Sc'lian  expedition,  6^1. 
His  ftratagem  to  deceive  the  Syracufans,  649.  De- 
feats them  in  battle,  651.  He  prepares  for  another 
campaign,  653.  His  armament  reinforced,  656. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  afliftance,  659.  Ar- 
rival of  Demoflhenes  with  a  fleet,  664.  Is  defeated 
in  a  general  engagement,  665.  Superftitioufly  de- 
lays raifing  the  fiege  till  his  retreat  becomes  im- 
practicable, 668.  Prepares  for  another  fea  fight, 
670.  His  addrefs  to  his  defponding  troops,  on 
their  retreat  from  Syracufe,  676.  His  prudent  or- 
'    Vox..  II. 


der  of  retreat,  678.    Is  harafled  by  the  enemy,  679. 

Surrenders  himfelf  and  his  men  to  Gylippus,  681. 

Is  put  to  death,  683. 
Nicias,    the   Athenian  painter,    his  chief  excellence, 

and  principal  works,  ii.   363. 
NUoJiratus  commands   the  Athenian  fquadron  fent  to 

the  relief  of  Corcyra,  i.   567.     His  judicious  con- 

dufl  in  an  engagement  with  the  Peloponnefian  fleet 

at  Corcyra,  569, 
Niobe,  the  fculptured  group  of,  defcribed,  i.  507. 


Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characterises  of,  j.  zot-. 
Their  merit  injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompam" 
ments  of  mufic  and  dancing,  204. 
Olympia,  defcription  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there  i. 
441.  The  city  of,  fei2ed  by  the  Arcadians,  who  ce- 
lebrate the  games,  ii.  329.  The  Olympic  treafure 
plundered,  330.  The  temple  reftored  to  the  Elian« 
332. 

Olympias,  filler  of  Arlbbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  fTrft  in- 
troduction to  the  notice  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  if. 
411.  Is  married  to  him,  412.  Birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  413.  Entertains  refentment  at  Philip's 
infidelity,  560.     Is  reconciled  to  him,   561. 

Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  84.  The 
immediate  caufes  of  their  ellablifhment,  85.  Nature 
of  this  inflitution,  and  its  important  confequenses,  87. 
Inquiry  into  the  phyfical  efTefls  of  the  games,  205.  ' 

Olynthut,  ftrength  and  power  attained  by  that  city,  'ii. 
236.  Brave  refiftance  made  by,  againft  the  Spar.! 
tans,  240.  Is  reduced  by  Polybiades,  242.  Re- 
vival of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  excites 
the  jealoufy  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  404.  Is 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceflion  of  Amphipolis,  40;. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  prevent  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  406.  Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Olyn- 
thus,  444.  He  befieges  Olynthus,  450.  The  city 
taken,  458.  * 

Onomarcbus  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phocian  army, 
after  the  death  of  Philomelus,  ii.  422.  Is  chofen 
general,  and  renews  the  war,  424.  Is  defea;ed  and 
killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  426. 

Oracles,  Grecian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  80.     Caufes 
which  gave  celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  81.  Doubtful 
refponfes  of,  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  by  Xerxe- 
3'S- 

Oratory,  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.  683. 

Orcbomenui,  the  city  of,  defboyed   by   the  Thebans 
ii.  328. 

Orpbeui  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.   j». 

Ojlraci/m,  in  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  i.  301. 
464.     On  what  occafion  laid  afide,  ii.   18.  Note.  ' 

Othryadcs,  the  Spartan,  llory  of,  i.   237. 

Oxyartet  defends  the  Sogdian  fortrefs  againft  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  ii.  627.     Is  red uce J,  028. 
5» 
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Paches  reduces  Mytilcne,  557.  His  character,  and 
unfortunate  end,  563. 

Preonia  is  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon,   ii.   401. 

Pagondas,  a  Theban  general,  defeats  the  Athenians  at 
Del. urn,  i.  594.  Refufes  the  equitable  propofal  of 
Arrihaeus,  king  of  the  Lyncefta:,   597. 

Painting,  flate  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial 
war  of  Athens,  ii.  361.  Great  expreflion  in  the 
Grecian  performance:,  364.  Colouring,  565.  Clair 
obfcure,  366.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.   685.    Declines  foon  alter  his  death,  686. 

Pamphylus,  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  fome  account  of, 
ii.   362. 

Pancratium,  in  the  ancient  gymnaflic  exercifes,  ex- 
plained, i.   170. 

Parental  affection,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  i.  56.  Is  the  moft  fimple  and  natural 
expanfion  of  felf-love,  57.  Is  equally  unfelt  in  fa- 
vage  fociety,  and  among  a  people  funk  in  luxury,  ib, 

Paris,  fon  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  i.  31. 
Seduces  and  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  ib. 

Parmenio,  and  his  fon  Philotas,  remarks  on  their 
deaths,  ii.  671.  Note. 

Paropamifui,  this  chain  of  mountains  paffcd  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ii.  637. 

Paros,  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  that  ifland, 
i.  285.  Note.  How  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Mil- 
tiades,  297, 

Parrbaftus,  the  Ephefian  painter,  his  great  power  of 
expreffion,  ii.   365. 

Partbenia,  origin  or  this  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta, 
i.  131.  Confpire  with  the  Helots  to  revenge  their 
common  fufferings,  ib.  Form  a  fettlement  at  Ta- 
rentum,    132. 

Pajfions,  human,  Plato's  doilrine  of,  ii.  381.  Are 
difeales  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  Stoics,  711. 
How  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  714. 

Patrocles,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  fculptor,  ii.  1 1  I. 

. ,  the  Phliafian,  his  fpeech  at  Athens  in  favour 

of  a  defenfive  alliance  with  Sp3rta,  ii.  294.  Affiils 
at  a  renewal  of  it,   300. 

Paufaniat  commands  the  confederate  Grecian  troops 
fent  againft  Mardonius,  i.  362.  Diffentions  in  his 
army,  367.  Batt'e  of  Plauea,  370.  Takes  By- 
zantium, 418.  His  treacherous  application  to 
Xerxes,  419.     Is  recalled,  421.     His  death,  423. 

pi  oppofes  the  operations  of  Lyfander  againft 

Thrafyliulus,  in  the  Piraeus,  ii.  89.  The  internal 
peace  of  Athens  effected  by  his  negotiations,  c,o. 
His  death,  202. 

■ ulurps  the  crown  of  Macedon,    ii.  391.     Is 

difplaced  by  Iphicrates,   392. 

Putbias,  of  Corcyra,  affaflinated  in  the  fenate-houfe, 
i.    c6,. 

Pelafgi  and  Hellenes,  diftinguifhed,  i.   4. 

Pella,  the  capital  cf  Macedon,  its  fituation  defcribed, 
ii.  242.  5 


Pthpidas,  his  birth  an'l  charadler,  ii.  245.  Forms  a 
conlpiracy  to  reflore  ihe  democr.  ticul  government  of 
Thebes,  246.  Which  he  effects,  250.  Honours 
confeired  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  260.  Commands 
the  Theban  Band  at  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  271.  Is 
joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  command  of  the 
Theban  army  fent  againft  the  Spartans,  289.  Is 
intimidated  at  the  cc-nfure  of  his  conduct,  299.  Is 
fent  with  an  army  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  ThelTaly, 
307.  Eilablifhes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don, 308.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by  Alexander 
king  of  Theffaly,  3C9.  His  interview  with  queen 
Thebe,  31c.  Conversation  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander, 311.  Is  fer.t  to  negociate  at  the  co>.rt  of 
Periia,  312.  His  propofals  accepted,  313.  The 
ratification  of  his  treaty  refufed  by  the  Grecian 
ftates,  314.  His  expedition  to  Theffaly,  326.  Is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynofcephala;,  327.  Ho- 
nours paid  to  his  memory,  3:8. 

Peloponnejian  war,  the  origin  of,  i.  5 1 1.  Autho- 
rities from  which  the  hiftory  of  this  war  is  de- 
rived, 513.  Note.  Rupture  between  Corinth  and 
Corcyra,  5 1 4.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by 
the  Corcyrians,  515.  The  Pelopcnnefians  alarmed 
by  the  hoftilities  of  thefe  republics,  516.  Alliance 
between  the  Athenians  and  Corcyrians,  519.  Re- 
volt of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  government, 
523.  Siege  of  Potidrea,  524.  The  Spartans  join 
in  the  confederacy  againft  Athens,  529.  A  me- 
nacing embafly  fent  to  Athens,  ^30.  Anfwer  to, 
dictated  by  Pericles  535.  Invafionvof  Attica,  539. 
Death  of  Pericles,  548.  Revolt  of  Lefbos,  551. 
Siege  of  Mytilene,  554.  Tumults  at  Cyrcyra,  56;, 
Naval  fight  between  Alcidas  and  Nxoftratus,  56c;. 
'Ihe  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the  plague,  576. 
The  continent  and  iflands  harafled  by  earthquakes, 
577.  Athenian  expedition  to  yEtolia,  578.  Spar- 
tan expedition  to  Thrace,  596.  Revolt  of  Acan- 
thus and  Amphipolis  from  the  Athenians,  598. 
Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and  Spa-ta,  603. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  61-5.  Battle  of  Mantinasa,  617. 
Expedition  of  Alcibiades  to  Sicily,  636.  Siege  of  Sy- 
racufe,647.  Miferable  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  67;. 
General  combination  of  the  Grecian  Mates  againft 
Athens,  ii.  3.  Circumftances  which  favoured  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians  tooppofe  their 
enemies,  6.  Battle  of  Miletus,  9.  Revolt  in  the 
Athenian  camp  at  Samos,  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
four  hundred,  18,  Mutiny  in  the  Peloponnefian 
camp,  23.  Battle  of  Eretria,  25.  The  whole  Pe- 
loponnefian fleet  ca-tured  at  Cyzicus  by  Alcibiades, 
28.  Character  of  Lyfander,  commander  oJ  the  Pe- 
loponnefian army,  39.  Defeat  and  death  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  52.  Battle  of  jEgos  Potamos,  63.  Athens 
taken  by  L\fander,  and  difmar.tled,  70. 

Ptloponnc/us,  fir  it  failed  by  Pel^ps,  i.  6.  How  peo- 
pled by  Grecian  colonies,  10.  The  country  de- 
bribed,  26.  Is  feized  by  the  Heraclidx,  70.  State 
of,  after  the  conquelt  ofMeilcnia,    152. 

Pelops,  his  fettlement  in  Greece,  i.  6. 

Pent  at  bl**, 
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Pentathlon^  in  tl.c  ancient  gvmnaftic  exercifes,  tx- 
plained,  i.   170. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  prepares  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenian?,  i.    rye. 

Pericles,  flourilhing  Irate  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens 
during  his  time,  i.  41  1.  Influence  of  his  ambition 
and  policy  over  the  Athenian  ftate,  432.  Extends 
the  power  of  Athens,  and  excites  the  ill-will  of  the 
other  Grecian  Mates,  446.  His  character,  447. 
His  popularity,  448.  Parallel  between  him  and 
Cimon,  449.  Completes  the  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  465.  Encourages  Arirtophanes, 
and  other  licentious  writers  of  the  ancient  co- 
medy, 487.  His  attachment  to  Afpafia,  492.  Be- 
comes a  liberal  pation  of  the  fine  arts,  500.  Sum- 
mons deputies  from  all  the  Grecian  republics  to 
Athens,  510.  Clamours  excited  again  ft  him,  and 
his  friends  petfecuted,  531,  His  accufation  and  de- 
fence, 532.  Advifes  the  Peloponnefian  war.  535. 
He  invades  Megara,  541.  His  magnanimity  on 
occafion  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  544.  His  unfuc- 
cefsful  naval  expedition  to  the  Peloponnefus,  545. 
His  reply  to  the  clamours  raifed  againft  him,  and 
laft  advice,   546.     His  death  and  character,  548. 

Perfia,  life  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  i.  226. 
Delcription  of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  228. 
The  caufes  of  the  Perfian  grandeur  traced,  229. 
Reduces  the  Hates  of  Lower  Afia,  248.  Affyria 
conquered,  253.  Egypt  conquered,  255.  Reli- 
gion of  the  Per/ians,  257.  Their  manners,  258. 
Vigorous  meafures  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  to  reduce 
the  lonians,  273.  Three  diftinct  periods  into  which 
the  invafion  of  Greeee  may  be  divided,  2S2.  The 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardoniu?,  2S3.  Inva- 
fion of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  ib.  De- 
fcription  of  their  miliary  difcipline,  290.  Battle 
of  Marathon,  291.  Pieparations  of  Xerxes  for  an- 
other invafion  of  Greece,  306.  Amazing  number 
of  his  foices,  with  the  ruoe  method  of  mullering 
them,  307.  Battle  of  Thermopylae,  328.  Difaflers 
attending  ihe  Perfian  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Theflaly, 
331.  Firft  fea-fight  at  Artemifium,  334.  The  fe- 
cond,  336.  Battle  of  Salami's,  348.  Decifive 
battle  of  Mycnle,  375.  See  Mardonius. 

Character  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  firft  afts  of 
his  reign,  ii.  3.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  difpute  ihe 
fuccefiion,  131.  Character  of  Cyrus  contrafted  with 
that  of  the  Perfian  nobles,  133.  Expedition  of 
Cyrus  into  Upper  Afia,  137.  Battle  of  Cynaxa, 
I44.  State  of  the  Perfian  empire,  at  the  sera  of 
Alexander's  eaftern  expedition,  574.  Deliberations 
of  the  Perfian  fatraps,  575.  Battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  577.  Confequ>nces  of  that  battle,  582.  Battle 
of  lfius,  596.  Battle  of  Arbela,  61  5.  Death  or  Da- 
rus,  623.  The  government  of  Perfia  mtrufted  :o 
Peuceftas,  658. 

Perfection,  how  it  naturally  tends  to  degeneracy, 
ii.  683. 

Ptrinthut,  obftinate  defence  of  that  city  againft  Philip 
of  Macedon,  ii.  5  1  8. 


Peripatetics,  the  appellation  of,  from  whence  derived*, 
ii.   693.     Their  tenets,  694. 

Per/if  Ju,  the  royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander  thr 
Great,  ii.  6:8. 

Peucefias  made  governor  of  Perfia  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.  658. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  the  military  arrangement  of,  de- 
fenbed,  i.  289.  Not  inllituted  by  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  ii.  400. 

Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  hiftory,  i.  398. 
Ncte.  Doubts  refpecling  his  famous  brazen  bull,  and 
other  current  relations  of  his  cruelty,  idem,  ibid. 

Pbaleucui,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries, 
difobeys  orders,  and  feizes  Nicasa,  ii.  478.  The 
difafters  of  him  and  his  followers,  485. 

Pbarax,  the  vigilant  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
removed  by  Agefilaus  in  favour  of  Pifander,  ii. 
19;. 

Pharnabazus  is  recommended  by  Conon  to  command 
the  Perfi3n  fleet,  ii.  209.  Battle  of  Cnidus,  210. 
Obtains  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage, 
2  16. 

Phar/alus,  wife  adminiflration  of  Polyd3mus  there,  ii. 
278.  Jafon  declared  captain-general  of  this  city,  and 
of  all  Theflaly,  280. 

Pha/elis,  the  city  of,  reduced  by  Cimon,  the  Grecian 
commander,   i.  429. 

Phayllus  renews  the  facred  war,  after  the  deaths  of  his 
brothers  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  ii.  429. 

Pherre,  great  authority  of  Jafon  there,  ii.  278.  See 
Jafon,   and  Alexander. 

Phidias,  defcription  of  his  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  i.  442.  Is  patronifed  by  Pericle;,  coo.  His 
moft  diftinguiihed  performances,  502.  His  ftatue 
of  Minerva,  504.  His  accufation  and  banifliment, 
532.     His  principal  fcholars,  ii.   tio. 

Philip,  afterward  king  of  Macedon,  is  carried  as  a 
hoftage  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  ii.  392.  His  edu- 
cation, and  early  tranfac"lions,  394.  His  return  to 
Macedon,  303.  39;.  Is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
don, 397.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prilbners,  398. 
His  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  399.  His  military 
inftitutions,  ib.  He  conquers  Pa;onia,  401.  His 
motives  for  attacking  the  Illyrians,  402.  Defeats 
and  kills  Bardyllis,  4°3-  His  motives  for  attacking 
Amphipolis,  4O4.  His  intrigues  at  Athens  and 
Olynthus,  406.  Befieges  Amphipolis,  407.  Takes, 
and  annexes  this  city  to  Macedon,  408.  Purfues 
his  conquefts  in  Thrace,  4C9.  Takes  poflefQon  of 
the  gold  mines  at  Crenids,  afterward  called  Phi- 
lippi,  410.  His  advantageous  fettlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Theflaly,  411.  His  marriage  with  Olym- 
pias,  412.  Birth  of  his  fon  Alexander,  413.  Hi« 
profperity,  41 5.  His  impenetrable  policy,  416. 
His  military  uperations  in  Thrace,  where  he  lofes 
an  eye,  423.  Defeats  Lycophron  and  Onomarrhuj, 
426.  He  is  oppofed  at  the  ftiaits  of  Theimopyla 
by  the  Athenian;,  430.  Difll-mbles  his  ambition 
under  an  attention  to  domellic  concerns,  437.  His 
vices,  ib.  His  intrigues  at  Eubcca,  441.  Invades 
$B  2  the 
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the  Olynthian  territory,  444.     Befieges  Olynthus, 
450.     Takes  that  city,  458.     Celebrates  the  felli- 
val  of  the  Mules  at  Dium,  460.     His  naval  depre- 
dations on   Attica,  461,     He   feizes  Euboea,  462. 
His  addrefs   in   gaining  partifans  among  the  Athe- 
nians, 464.     His   rapid   fuccefles   in   Greece,  468. 
His  reception  and  treatment  of  the  Athenian  ambaf- 
fadors,  469.     His  embafly  to  Athens,  473.     Re- 
ceives a  third  embafly  from  Athens,  475.     His  re- 
ply to  the  Theban  ambafladors,  479.    Corrupts  and 
deludes  the  Athenian  ambafladors,  480.     His  flat- 
tering letter  to  the  Athenians,  481.     Is  verted  with 
the  cuftody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
phidyonic    council,  487.       His  flern  letter  to   the 
Athenians,  489.     Honours  decreed  to  him  by  the 
Amphidyonic  council,  491.  Evacuates  Greece,  495. 
His  expedition  to  Illyria,  496.     And  to  Theflaly, 
497.      Undertakes   to   proted:    the   Peloponnefians 
againft  the  oppreflions  of  Sparta,  498.     Attacks  the 
Spartan  territories,   505.     Settles  the  affairs  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  506.     His  moderation  on  receiving  in- 
fult*   at   Corinth,    507.      Extends    the  bounds   of 
Epirus,  and  feizes  the  Hallonefus,   508.     His  letter 
to  the  Athenians,   qog.     Siege  of  Perinthus,  518. 
Defeats  and   kills   Diopeithe?,  czo.      Reftores  the 
convoy  of  provifions  feized  by  Amyntas,  521.     At- 
tempts  to   furprife  Byzantium,   523.     Is  invited  to 
the  affiftance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,   527.     His 
expedition    to   challife  the  perfidy  of  Atheas,  529. 
His  life  faved  by  his  fon  Alexander,   531.     He  is 
appointed  general  of  the  Amphidyons,  532.    Are- 
view  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time,  533.     Employs 
Antiphon  tJ  burn  the  Athenian  docks,   534.     Is  ap- 
plied   to    by  the  Amphidyons  to  punilh  the  Am- 
phifleans,   541.     Takes  the  city  of  Amphifla,  542. 
Seizes   Elataea,    543.      Encamps  his  army   on   the 
plain  of  Cheronsa,  545.     Defeats  the  confederated 
Greeks,  548.     His  levity  on  viewing  the  field  of 
battle,  550.      His   moderate    ufe  of  victory,  551. 
Caufes  of    his   different   treatment  of   Athens  and 
Thebes,   552.     Nature  and  extent  of  his  authority 
in  Greece,   558.     Is  appointed  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy  again!!  Perlia,   559.     Quarrels  wish 
his  queen  and   his  fon  Alexander,  560.     Is  affafli- 
tiated,    561.     His  character,  ib, 
Philip,    the    Acarnanian,   phylician   to    Alexander  the 
Great,   Alexanders  confidence  in   him,  though  ac- 
cufed  of  treachery,  ii.    593. 
Phil'-ppopalis  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.   495. 
Pbilocles,  affociate   of  Conon  in  the  command   of  tne 
Athenian   fleet,   his   character,  ii.   59.     Inllance  of 
his   presumption   and    crue  ty,  62.      Is   taken   pri- 
f  ner  by  Lvfander,   64.     And  put  to  death,  65. 
Pbtiumelui,  the  Phocian,   indicates  his  countrymen  to 
withlUnd  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  ii. 
418.      Seizes  the  temple  of  Delphi,   419.     Employs 
the    facred    tieafurc    in    railing    mereenaries,    420. 
Hi    d  feat,  and  defperate  end,  422. 
Pbik/jpby,    rife   and    decline   of,    at    Athens,  i.   47 1. 
State  of,  at    the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens, 


ii.  359.     State  of,   in   the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,    689.      Tenets    of  the   Peripatetics,    694. 
Estimate  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  702.     Tenets  of 
the  Stoics,    704.      Philofophy  of  Epicurus,    713. 
That  of  Pyrrho,  714. 
Pbliui,  the  (mall  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal 
of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  i.  614.     Is  fubjeded  by 
the  Spartans,    ii.     235.     Extraordinary   fidelity    of 
that  republic  to  Sparta,   322. 
Pbcctsa,  a  city  of  Ionia,  befieged   by  Harpagus  the 
Perfian  general,  i.  248.    Is  deferted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, 249.     Who  remove  to  Corfica,   250. 
Pbocians    incur    the    cenfure     of   the    Amphidyonx 
council,    ii.    417.       They    refolve     to    withstand 
the  decree,  418.     They   feize  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi,   419.       Are    defeated    by    the  Thebans   and 
their  allies,  421.     The  war  renewed  by  Onomar- 
chu',  424.    Who  is  defeated  and  killed,  426.     The 
Phocians  intimidated,    condemn   the  plunderers  of 
the   treafure  of  Delphi,  478.     Are  again  defeated 
by  the  Thebans,  479.     Are  deluded   into  fecurity 
by  Philip,  484.     Cruel  decree  of  the  Amphidyonic 
council  againft  them,  4S6.     Which  is  executed  by 
Philip,  487,     The  fugitives  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 490.     Philippopolis  and  Cabyla  fettled  with 
Phocian  captives  by  Philip,  49^. 
Phocion,     the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  431.     Defeats  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Euboeans,  443.    Expels  the  Macedonians 
from  Euboea,  517.     Arrives  at  Byzantium  with  a 
fleet,  and  faves  the  Thracian  cities,  524.     Is  vefted 
with   the  fupreme  command,    after   the    defeat  at 
Cheronaea,   5^4. 
Pbabidat,  the  Spartan   general,  feizes   the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  ii.  244.     Is  protected  by  Agefilaus,  245. 
His  death,  257. 
Phoenicians,  a  colony  of,  under   Cadmus,    fettled   at 
Thebes,  i.  6.     Intruded  the  Greeks  in  navigation 
and  commerce,   1 1. 
Phrygia,    invafion  of,    by    Agefilaus,  ii.   191.     Cha- 
racter of  the  Phrygians,   193. 
Phrynichus  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the  fu;e- 
rior  fleet  of  the  Peloponnefians,  ii.  9.      Counterads 
the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,    15.     He  affifls  in  over- 
turning the  democracy,   iS.     H;s  death,  23. 
Pbiynon,  the   Athenian,  his  embaiTy  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon, ii.   464.     Is  lent  again,  466. 
Pbyllida:,  the    Theban,  h's  charader,  ii.   246.      En- 
gages in  the  confpiracy  ol  Pelopidas,  ib. 
Pindar,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  memoirs  of,  and  lis 
charader,  i.  200.      His   works,  201.      His   cha- 
raderiftic  excellence,   203.     His    houfe   and  family 
fpared  by  Alexander  at   the  demolition  of  Thebes, 
ii.  571. 
Pirteus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by 

1  hemillocles,  i.  416. 
Pi/a,  caufe  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis,  and 

the  deflrudion  of  the  former,  i.   441. 
Pij'andtr,  his  confpiracy  againft   the  democratical  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  ii.  16.     Propofes  the  govern- 
ment 
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merit  of  (he  four  hundred,  19.  Is  defeated  at  (ea, 
and  killed  by  Conor),   210, 

Pijiflratus,  how  he  acquired  the  fupreme  authority  at 
Athens,  and  his  character,  i.   266.  463. 

Pifo,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  rapacious 
treatment  of  Lyfias,  ii.  76. 

Pittacus,  the  lawgiver  of  Mitylene,  i,   551. 

Plague  at  Athens,  account  of,  i.   542. 

Plata-a,  battle  of,  between  Paufaniis  and  Mardonius, 
i.  370.  The  city  of,  fuprifed  by  the  Thebans,  53;. 
The  city  recovered  by  a  ready  expedient  of  the  in- 
habitants, 536.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  5^0. 
Is  dcltroyed  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  inhabitants 
driven  into  exile,  ii.  259. 

Plato,  his  birth  and  education,  ii.  371.  Charter  of 
his  works,  ib.  Note.  His  travels,  and  fettlement 
in  the  Academy,  372.  General  character  of  his 
philofcpHy,  373.  Difficulty  of  explaining  and 
abridging  his  doctrines,  374.  His  great  views,  ib. 
His  theology,  ib.  His  doctrine  of  ideas,  376.  His 
morals,  377.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  human 
knowledge,  37S.  Ol  the  powers  of  perception  and 
intellect,  380.  Of  the  paffions,  3S1.  Of  virtue, 
ib.  Was  the  firlt  philofopher  who  eitablifhed,  on 
conclufive  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  itate, 
3S3.  His  republic,  384.  His  genius  and  charac- 
ter, ib.     Compared  with  Socrates,   385. 

Pleafure  and  pain,  how  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  ii.  714. 

Pliny,  his  advice  to  Maximus,  when  appointed  the 
Roman  governor  of  Greece,  i.  433.  Note.  Re- 
marks on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  artills,  ii.  361. 
Note.  '363.  Note.    365.  Note.    366,  367.  Note. 

Plutarch,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  i.  97.  His  character  of  Anti- 
phon,  ii.    14.  Note. 

Plynteria,  the  anniverfary  of,  how  obferved  at  Athens, 

"•   37- 

Poetry,  and  mufic,  early  connected,  i-    173.     Afcribes 

wonderful  power  to  the  Grecian  mufic,   182.     Cir- 

cumttjncES  that  improved  the  Grecian  poetry,    185. 

Satire,  how  introduced,   188.      Elegv,   189.     The 

ode,   2C2.     Influence  of  the  poetical  contelis  at  the 

public  games,   2C9. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii, 

683. 
Pokmarchus,  the  brother  of  L)fus,  poifoned   by  the 

thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.   77. 
Pol/is,  the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians 

near  Naxos,  ii.   2,-8. 
Polybiades,  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the   city  of 

Olynthus,  ii.   242. 
Poly  bins,  his  erroneous  reprefentations  of  the  Athenian 

hiftory,  i.   457-  Note. 
Polychares,  the  Meilenian,  how  defrauded  byEuephnus 

the  Lacedemonian,  i.    117.     Fatal  confequences  of 

this  tranfacticn,   1  1  8. 
Polyclitui,  his  great  (kill  in  ftatuary,  ii.   360. 
Polydamas,  his  wife  administration  in  Pharfalus,  ii.  278. 

Conference  between  him  and  Jafon  of  Phera:,  279, 


Procures  for  Jafon  the  fuprerae  command  of  TheC 
faly,   280. 

Population,  vanity  perhaps  the  greatelr.  enemy  to,  i. 
387. 

Porus,  king,  difputes  the  paiTage  of  Alexander  the 
Great  over  the  Hydafpes,  ii.  642.  His  fon  de- 
feated and  killed,  643.  He  is  defeated,  64.;.  Is 
reinstated  by  Alexander,  648.  Obtains  all  Alexan- 
der's Indian  acquisitions,  652. 

Potidaa,  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  andaffifted  by  the 
Corinthians,  i.  524.      Is  reduced,  550. 

Poiuer,  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  unlefs  counter- 
acted by  wife  checks,  it.  347.  Judiciary,  in  the 
Grecian  republics,  how  abufed,  348. 

Praxiteles,  his  great  (kill  in  Statuary,  ii.  360.  His  two 
Statues  of  Venus,   361. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,   his  unfortunate  hiftory,  i.  29. 

Property,  judicial  decifions  of,  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  i,  5  1. 

Profopis,  the  Grecian  army  befieged  there  by  Mega- 
bazus,  the  Perfian  general,  i.  434.  The  Grecians 
capitulate,  435. 

Protoger.es,  the  painter,  patronifed  by  Apelles,  ii. 
686. 

Proverbs,  current  precepts  of  moral  instruction,  before 
morality  was  reduced  to  a  fyilem,  i.  472. 

Pjammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Cambyfe* 
king  of  Perfia,  i.  254. 

P/yttalea,  the  ifland  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  infantry  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  i. 
348.     Where  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks, 

35'- 

Pylus,  fortified  by  DemoSthenes,  i.  581.  Attack  of, 
by  the  Spartans,  5C2. 

Pyrgoteles,  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  ii, 
684. 

Ptrrho,  account  of  his  philofophy,  ii.  714. 

Pythagoras,  his  hitlory,  i.  391.  Caufe  of  the  fabulous 
relations  of  his  travels,  392.  His  acquifitio.is  in 
Egypt,  393.  His  definition  of  a  philofopher,  394. 
Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  for  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing, 395.  His  manner  of  life,  396.  EfFeits  a  re- 
formation in  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Crotona,/£. 
Forms  his  diiciples  into  an  exclusive  fociety  fecured 
by  fymbolica!  tells,  397.  His  politics,  398.  His 
mor..'ity,  399.  His  fyliem  of  eaucation,  4CO.  His 
rules  for  t!v  -rndi'ft  of  his  difiiples,  401.  Confor- 
mity of  thti*  with  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  ib. 
Origin  of  the  fictions  concerning  him,  402.  His 
death,  403.  His  difciples  in  Magna  Grascia  de- 
flroyed,  407. 

Pythia,  the  prieflefs  of  Apollo  a:  Delphi,  her  mode  of 
delivering  the  oraches  there,  i.  83. 

Pythian  games,  occafion  of  their  institution,  and  de- 
scription of,  i.   166. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embaSTy  from. 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  Athens,  ii.  5C9. 
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Renni1.,  major,  afcertains  the  place  where  Alexander 
the  Great  creiTed  the  Indus,  ii.  641.  Note.  His 
account  of  the  eaflern  boundary  of  Alexanders  con- 
quefts,  651.   Note. 

Refignaticn,   the  Stoical  doctrine  of,  ii.  709. 

Rhapfcdifts  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and 
influence  on  fociety,  i.   186. 

Rbegium  fettled  by  Greeks,  i.   130.    149. 

Rhythm  of  ancient  mufic,   how  regulated,  i.    179. 

Romans,  their  religion  mere  plagiaifm  from  that  of  the 
Gieeks,  i.  46.  Note.  Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  453.  Note.  D. (Ter- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  govern- 
ments, 4C0.  Note. 

Conquer  the  wellern  divifion  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire, ii.  680. 

Roujjlau,  Jean  Jaques,  from  whence  he  derived  the  ra- 
tional and  practical  parts  of  his  fyftem  of  education, 
i.  400.  Note. 

Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prifoner  by 
Alexander  the  Gi eat,  and  married  by  him,  ii.  628. 


Sacred  band  of  Thebans,  account  of,  ii.  268.  Bat- 
tle of  Leuftra,  270. 

-  war,  the  origin  and  principal  events  of,  i.  160. 

Sacred  war  againll  the  Phccians,  a  hiilory  of,  ii. 
418. 

Sages,  the  feven  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  among  the 
Greek  philofophers,  i.  471. 

Salirthus,  a  Spartan  general,  goes  to  the  relief  of 
Mytilene,  befiegtd  by  the  Athenians,  i.  555.  Is 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  563. 

Salamis,  fea  engagement  off  that  ifiand  between  the 
Grecians  and  Perfians,  i.  348. 

Samos,  why  favoured  by  the  Perfians  after  the  redac- 
tion of  Miletus,  and  deflation  of  Ionia,  i.  279. 
Revolt  of  the  Athenian  troops  there,  againtt  the 
tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  ii.  20.  Is  reduced  by 
Lyfander,   7 1 . 

Sana,  a  canal  cut  through  the  iflhmus  of,  by  Xerxes, 
i.   309. 

Sandanis,  his  prudent  advice  to  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia, 
i.   233. 

Sangala  befieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
ii.  650. 

Sardanapalus  king  of  AlTyria,  his  tomb  defcribed,  ii. 

594- 
Sardis,  battle  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Croefus,  i.  235. 

The  city  taken  by  Cyrus,  239.  Is  retaken  and  de- 
flroyed  by  the  Athcn:ans,  272.  But  inftantly  re- 
covered, ib. 

Satire  in  poetry,   the  origin  of,  accounted  fcr,  i.    i?8. 

Satyrus  the  player,  fignal  inftance  of  his  friendihip  for 
Apollophanes,  ii.  460.  Note. 


Sciences,  (late  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  G/exe, 
i    62. 

Scion?,  the  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
inhabitants  mailkred,   i.  619. 

Sculpture  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  the  mod  celebrated 
monuments  of,  pointed  out,  i.  5-2.  Characteriflic 
excellence  of,  505.  The  expreffion  of,  compared 
with  the  literary  compofitions  of  their  p:e.s  and  ora- 
tors,  5  c  6. 

Scytale,  in  the  Spartan  laws,  explained,  i.  42:. 

Seutbes,  a  Thiacian  adventurer,  takes  the  troops  under 
Xenophon  into  his  fervice,  ii.  174.     Cond.c';- 
after   a  feaft   to  inllant  action,   175.     Recovei 

i     ry  dominions  by  their  affiftance,    176.     PL. 
ingratitude,    177. 

Sicily,  colonization  of,  by  Grecians,  i.  385.  P.  - 
lutions  in  that  ifiand,  625.  A  general  congrefs 
of  the  ftites  of,  628.  DeflrucUon  of 
ib.  Siege  of  Syracufe,  647.  "Miferable  retreat 
of  the  Athenians,  675.  How  withdrawn  from  the 
fphere  of  Grecian  politics,  ii.  120.  Is  invaded  by 
the  Carthaginian',  121,  Their  exceflive  cruelties 
toward  the  inhabitants,  122.  Characters  of  the  two 
Dionyfiufes,  126.  The  ifiand  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Roman  province,   130. 

Sicinus,  his  character,  and  the  important  entrp'ize.  he 
was  intruded  with  by  Themiftoclcs,  i.  3^7.  His 
fecond  commiffion  to  Xerxes,  354. 

Sicyon,  the  government  of,  ufurped  by  Euphron,  ii. 
318.  A  fchocl  of  painting  formed  there  by  Eupom- 
pus,  362. 

Sincpe,  its  fituation,  and  by  whom  built,  ii.   i6otv 

Sixty,  account  of  the  profligate  club  of,  a:  Athens,  ii. 

5S4' 

Social  war  of  Athens,  hillory  of,  ii.   355. 

Society,  the  narrow  fphere  of  human  faculties  and  pur- 
fuits,  in  the  infancy  of,  i  1.  An  idea  of  pro  eity 
in  land,  one  of  the  molt  important  fteps  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of,  9.  Political,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  a  review  of,  48.  The  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion- of,   unfolded  by  utility,   52. 

Socrates  detects  the  arts  of  the  Sophifb,  i.  4~£.  His 
education  and  character,  477.  His  philofophv,  478. 
Is  affiled  by  the  tragic  pott5,  479.  His  views  coun- 
teracted by  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy,  4^2.  Is 
feduced  by  the  arts  of  Afpafia,  492.  Attachment 
between  him  and  Alcibiades,  608.  Condemns  the 
expedition  to  Sicily,  636. 

Oppofes  the  irregular  condemnation  of  the  admi- 
rals accufed  f  »r  rr.iiconduft  at  ArginulTae,  ii.  58.  The 
principal  caufes  of  his  prolecution,  95.  The  arti- 
fices of  his  accufers,  96-  His  delenc?,  97.  Is 
condemned,  99.  He  refufes  to  efcace  from  prifon, 
102.  Hi^  converfation  with  his  frien  >s  on  the  lalt 
day  of  his  life,  103.  H  s  declared  motive  for  writ- 
ing a  hymn  to  Apulio.  104.  His  opinion  of  fuicide, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ib.  Is  earned 
to  die,  106.  His  death,  107.  The  Athenians  re- 
pent, and  honour  his  memory,  108.     Hi>  p'i.icioal 
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difciples  and  followers,  109.  Philofophcrs  who 
mifreprefented  his  tenet?,  1 10. 
Solcn  of  Athens,  reftjres  and  improves  the  inftitntions 
of  Thefeas,  i.  157.  Animatts  the  Amphiclyonic 
council  to  revenge  the  violation  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  160.  Advifes  the  confecration  of  the  Cir- 
rhean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  164.  His  converfa- 
tion  with  Ciccius  king  of  Lydia,  223.  Hi?  fum- 
mary  of  human  life,  224".  Relieves  the  Athenians 
from  the  mifcry  and  confuli on  occafioned  by  the  laws 
of  Draco,  455.  His  exalted  character,  ib.  His 
regulations  concerning  property,  456.  New  models 
the  government,  457-     Hisinftitu  d  to  the  • 

times,  ib.     His  divifion  of  the  citizens,  458.     The 
fenate,    459.     The  nine  archons,  4-'.o.     The  areo- 
pagus,  ib.     Happy  tendency  and  exterfive  fcope  of 
his  laws,  461.      His  fyttem  of  education,   462. 
Sofechs,  the  Coiinthian   deputy   at   Sparta,  his   fpeech 
a?,ainft  the  propofal  for  leftoring  Hippias  10  the  go- 
vernment ol  Aniens,  i.   269. 
Sopbijlt  of  Gr-ece,  a  hiftory  «.f,  i.  475. 
Sparta,  occafion  of  Lycurgus  being  driven  fom  thence, 
j,  89.     The  principal  objects  of  Lycurgus's  legifla- 
tion,  92.     His  diftribufon  of  political  power,  94. 
Inrtiiution  of  the  ephori,  and  nature  of  their  office, 
c,c.      Laws    concerning  property,  ib.     The  ufe  of 
iron  money  introduced,  96.     Effects   of  thefe  infli- 
tutions,    ib.      Review    of   Spartan    manners,    98. 
Their  military  character  and  inltitu  ions,  too.    The 
women,   102.      Education   of  children,    103.     Pe- 
culiar discipline  of  the  youth,   105.     Paternal  au- 
thority,  106.'     Coincidence   of  the   inllitutions  of 
Lycurgus  with  thoi'e  ot  the  heroic  ages,  108.    Caufes 
which  undermined  the  feiicity  of  Sparta,    109.     Ex- 
pedient of  Lycurgus  to  fecu;e  the  obfervance  of  his 
laws,    110.     Defcription    of  Laconia,    113.      The 
people,    114.     How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gained  the 
afcendeixy  over  the  other  cities  in   Laconia,   115, 
Caufes  of  the  war  with  Meflenia,   1  16.     The  Spar- 
tans feize  Ampheia,  119.     And  ravage  the  country, 
120.      Indccifive  battle  with   the  Meffenians,   123. 
End  of  the  firlt  MeflVnian  war,   129.     Origin  of  the 
clafs  of  inhabitants  termed  Partbenias,    131.     Con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Parthenias  with  the  Helots,  ib.     Re- 
volt of  the  Me/Tenians,   133.     Bat  le  of  Deras,  133, 
The  Spartans  commanded  by  the  cracle  to  afk  a  ge- 
neral  from    Athens,  and  receive   the  poet  Tyrtaus, 
13  c.     Tyrta^us  animates  them   to   purfue  the  war, 
137.     End  of  the  fecond  Meffenian  war,  by  the  re- 
duction of  Eira,   14.6.     Infolent  oppreffion   of  the 
Mefl'enians,   155.     Alliance   with   Croefus  king   of 
Lydia,  230.     state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Sardis,  236.    Defeat  of  the  Argives,  237.    Deputies 
fent  to  obfenethe  motions   of  Cyrus,   247.     The 
overtures  of  AnftagOras  to  involve  the  Spartans  in  a 
war  with  the  Perfiauf,  reje&ed,  263.     The  Spartans 
endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  to  check  the  power 
of  the   Athenian,   268.     Domeftic  diflentions  be- 
tween Cleometus  and  Demaratu-,  305.    The  ftraits 
of  Thermopylae  defended  by  king  Leonidas,  317, 


Sperthies  and  Bulis  devote  thcmfelves  for  their  coun- 
try,  219.     The  atonement  refufed  by  Xerxes,  who 
fends  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  320.    Me- 
morable  battle  of  Thermopylae,  328.     Addrefs   of 
the  Spartan  ambaffadors  to  the  Athenians  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Mardonius,  359,     They  defert  the  Atheni- 
ans, and   attend  folely  to  their  own  fecurity,   361. 
Remonftrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of 
their  city,  413.     Artful  embaffy  of  Themillocles  to 
Sparta,   414.     Treachery  of  Paufanias,  419.     Th» 
city  of  Sparta  deliroyed  by  an  earthquake,  439.     Re- 
volt of  the  Helots  and  MelTenians,  ib.     The  Pclo- 
ponnefianb  endeavour  to  engage   the  Spartrns  to  af- 
fift  them  again!!  the  Athenians,  525.     Pacific  coun- 
fel   of  king  Archidames,   528.     The  Spartans  en- 
gage  in   the  Peloponnelian  war,  529.     Operations 
ot  the  Spartan  fleet,  563.     The  blocking  up  of  their 
troops  in- Sphaftcria  reduas  the  Spartans  to  fo'icit 
peace   at  Athens,   5 84.     Their  overtures   rejected, 
585.     They  apply  again,    589.     They  aflift  the  re- 
volt of  Macedonia,   595,     Bafe   treatment    of  the 
He'of,   596.     Truce  concluded  with  Athens,  601. 
Peace   concluded   with  Athens,   603.      Mutual   dis- 
contents generated  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  611. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  613.    Battle  of  M  an  tinaes,  617. 
Preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  the  Athenian 
misfortunes,  ii.   7.     Intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Ti- 
mea,   10.     Chancier  of  Lyfander,  now  made  com- 
mander of  the  Peloponnefia'n  forces,   30.     Battle  of 
vEgos  Potamos,  63.     The  coafts  and  iflands  of  Afia 
and   Europe  reduced  by   Lyfander,  66.     The  city 
of  Athens  taken  by   Lyfander,  70.     Rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  Spartan  government,  71.     The  Spar- 
tans  invade  E  is,    118.     Subdue   the  Eleans,   119. 
A'iift  Cyrus  in  aflerting  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne 
of  Petfia,    135.     Incur  the  refentment  of  Artaxerxes 
by  this  meafure,  178.     Thimbron  fent  to  defend  the 
iEolian  cities,    179.     Dercyllidas  fent  to  fiipereede 
him,    180.     Death  of  Agis,  and  difputed  fucceSion 
to   the  crown,   1S4.     Agefilaus  decLred   fuCceffor, 
185.     Cinadon's  conspiracy,  ib.     A  jealoufy  of  the 
Spartan  power  excited  in  the  feveral  Grecian  flates, 
by  the   policy   ot"  Tithraufte%    197.     The  Spartans 
take  arms   againll   the   Thebans,    199.     A  league 
formed   againft   Sparta,  which    occsfnns    Agefilaus 
to  be  recalled  from  theeair,  203      Pifander  defeated 
at  fea  at  Cnidus,  214.     Solicit  peace  with  Perfia  on 
the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  217.    The  Spar- 
tans accept  the   terms  diclated  by  Artaxerxes,  225, 
By  what  motives  they  were  influenced  in  this  tranf- 
acVicn,  229.     Benefits  derived  from  this  peace,  230. 
Their  ambitious  views  on  this  occofion,   232.     Their 
haughty   meflage   to   the  Mantinzeans,   233.      Hard 
conditions  impofed  on  the  inhabitants  when  the  town 
wasrea'ueed  by  Agefipolis,  235.     The  Spu tans  af- 
f  tine  a  regulating  power  over  the  republic  of  ! 
' ib.     Application  of  the  towns  Acanthus  and  ApoJ- 
lonia  againft  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  137.     War 
commenced  in  Macedon,   239,     Death  of  Agefmo- 
li.c,  241.     Acceffion  of  Cleombrotus,  242.      The 
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•eradel  of  Thebes  feized  by  Phcebidas,  244.     War 
in  Eceotia,  251.     Lffies  by  fea,  258.     A  congrefs 
of  the  Grecian  ftates  held  at  Sparta,  260.     Debate 
between    Agefilaus   and   Epaminondas,  262.      Re- 
flexions en  this  alteication,  264.     Cleombrotus  af- 
fcmbles  the  Spartan  forces  on  the  plain  of  Lcudra, 
268.     Their  troops  defeated  there  by  Epaminondas, 
271.     Singular  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this 
oent,  274.     They  in  vain  attempt  to  recover  their 
authority  in  Arcadia,  2S8.     Laconia  invaded  by  the 
Thebans,  290.     General  confirmation  at  ihe  deva- 
luation of  the  country,  291.     A  defenfive  alliance 
riegociated  at  Athens,  293.     This  alliance  extended 
and  confirmed,  300.     Treaties  concluded  with  Di- 
onyfius   tyrant   of  Scily,  and   Artaxerxes   king  of 
Perfia,  301.     They   take  the  field  againft  the  Ar- 
cadian?, 303.     Battle  of  Midea,  305.     1  he  Spar- 
tan allies   folicit  permiilion  to   negociate  peace  with 
Thebes  for  themfelves,  322.     Attempt  of  Epami- 
nondas  to  furprife  the  city  of  Sparta,    335.     The 
Spartans  incur  the  refentment  of  the  Amphidyonic 
council,  417.     They  claim  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  478.     Philip  of  Macedon  re- 
quired to  check  their  infolence  by  the  Amphidyonic 
council,    498.      They  folicit   the  afliftance   of  the 
Athenians,  499.     The  Spartan   territories   ravaged 
by   Philip,   505.     The  Spartans  take  arms  againll 
Macedon  duriog  the  abfence  of  Alexander,  but  are 
reduced  by  Antipater,  631. 
Spelman,  Mr.  a  miflake  of,  in  tranflating  Xenophon, 

corrected,  ii.   141.  Note. 
Spbafleria,  a  body  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  up  there 
by  the  Athenian;,  i.  583.     Is  obllinately  defended, 
^85.     How  reduced,  588. 
Spbodrias,  the   Spartan  general,   how  induced  to  at- 
tempt the  Piraeus  of  Athens,  ii.  255.     Fails,  and  is 
difgraced,  ii. 
Spilamenes  betrays  EefTus  the  murderer  of  Darius,  ii. 
624.     Oppofes  Alexander,  625.     His  death,  626. 
Sporades,  derivation  of  the  name  of  thofe  iflands,  ii. 

210. 
Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  games,  explained,  i.  167. 
Statuary,   ftate  of,  at  the  dole  of  the  focial  war  of 

Athens,  ii.   360. 
Stkenelaides,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ftirs   up  the 
Spartans  to  join  in  the  Peloponneiian  war  again!): 
Athens,  i-  529. 
Stoici/m,  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  ii.  too.  Note. 

693.     Tenets  of,  704. 
Strabo,  his  obfervation  on  the  firft  hiftorians  of  Attica, 
i.  3.  Note. 

- juftifies  the  report  of  Bacchus's  expedition  to 

India,  ii.  640.  Note. 

SuperJIition,  its  caufes  and  operation  in  Greece,  i.  44. 

Sybaris,  the  city  of,   by  whom  founded,    and  its  fitua- 

tion,  i.  402.     Conquered  by  Milo  of  Crotona,  403. 

Syennefit,  governor  of  Cilicia,  ftcures  himfelffrom  the 

arms  of  Cyrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  ii. 

138. 

Scylliai  of  Scione,  difcovers  the  Perfian  flratagems  to 


the  cemmander  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemifium, 
i.  334. 
Syracufe  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  i.  385.  Reign 
of  Gelon,  403.  Reign  of  Hieron,  626.  Expul- 
fion  of  Thrafybulus,  and  eltablifhment  of  a  demo- 
cracy, 627.  The  tyranny  of  tfrs  c  ty  diftrads  the 
whole  ifland,  628,  The  city  dclcribed,  647.  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  ii.  The  llratapem  of  Nicias  to 
feize  the  city,  649.  The  ftheme  defeated,  650. 
Nicias  gains  a  vidory  over  them,  651.  Diflrefs 
and  relief  of  the  city,  657.  The  befiegers  defea:ed 
in  a  general  engagement,  66,;.  They  are  defeated 
8gain>  673.  Miierable  retreat  of  the  Athenians, 
675- 

Banifhmer.tof  Hermocrales,  ii.  29.  Revolution 
of  that  city,  126.  Is  taken  by  Marcellus  the  Ro- 
man  general,   130. 


Tarentum  fettled  by  Greeks,  i.    130.    132. 
Taccbians,  their  defpeiate   oppofuion   to  the  Greek* 

under  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,  ii.    161. 
Tar/us,  on   what  occafion  plundered  by  the  Grecian 

troops  of  Cyrus,  ii.    139. 
Taurus,  mount,  a  defcription  of,  ii.   637. 
Taxiles,  an  Indian  prince,  mutual  generolity  between 

him  and  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  641. 
Tegea,  feizure  of  the  Elean  deputies  there  by  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  partook  of  the  plunder  of  01>mpia, 
ii.  332.     Is  chofen  by  Epaminondas  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  his  troops,  335, 
Tegeans,  their  coneft  with  the  Athenians  in  the  con- 
federate army,  i.   367. 
Teians,  defert    their   country,  when   attacked   by  the 

Perfians,  i.  240. 
Teleutias,   brother   of  Agefilaus,    invefls    the   city    of 

Olynthus,  ii.  240.     Is  killed,  241. 
Telius,  the  Athenian,  why  pronounced   a  happy  man 

by  Solon,  i.  224. 

Tempt,  the  valley  of,  defcribed,  i.  313.     Is  occupied 

by  Themiftocles  to  Hem  the  progrels  of  Xerxes,  314. 

For  what  reafon  abandoned,  3  1  r. 

Teriiazus,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  in 

.   their  retreat  through  Armenia,  ii.   160.     His  nego- 

ciations  with  Antalcidas,   219. 
Terpandcr  of  Lefbos,   his  hillory,  i.    19-. 
Thalts,   the  poet,  difpofes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  i.  93. 

,   the  M  lelian,    lus  fcientifical   difcoveries,    i. 

472.     His  fchool  and  fucceflbrs,  473. 
Thajos,    fome   account   of   the   colony    fettled   there, 

i.   191. 
Theatre,  Grecian,  circumltances  which  rendered  it  ex- 

tiemely  liable  to  abufe,  ii.   350. 
Tbebe,  queen  of  TheiTaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopi- 

das  during  his  confinement,  ii.   310. 
Tbebei,  founded  by  Cadmus,  i.  6.     OrigiD  of  the  war 

of, 
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of,  18.  Revoltof  the  inferior  cities  of  Bceotia  from, 
i.  44.4.  Surprife  the  city  of  Platxa,  535.  The  in- 
vaders dellroyed,   537. 

How   engaged    in   a   war    with   Sparta,  ii.    199. 
Battle  of  Coronara,  211.     The  Thebans  compelled 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Artaxerxes, 
226.     The  citadel    of,  betrayed    to  Phcebidas  the 
Spartan,  24.3.     Conlpiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles, 
245.     Circumftances  attending  its  execution,  247. 
The  heads  of  the  ariftocratic  party  killed,  249.    The 
democratic  government  reftored,  250.     The  citadel 
recovered  from  the  Spartans,  251.     Scheme  of  the 
Thebans  to  produce  a  rupture   between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  254.     Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Boeotian 
cities,   259.     Epaminondas   fent   as  deputy   to  the 
Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta,  260.     Reflections  on  his 
conduct  there,  264.     Account  of  the  facred  band, 
267.     Battle  of  Leurflra,  270.     Invafion  of  Laco- 
ria,  290.      A   neutrality   granted   to    the  Spartan 
allies  at  their  folicitation,  325,     Battle  of  Cynofce- 
phalae,  327.     The  Thebans  deflroy  the  city  Orcho- 
menus,  328.     Battle  of  Mantinsea,  339,     Engage 
in  the  fjcred  war  agair.ft  Phocis,  421.     Their  em- 
bafly  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  479.     Their  tyranny 
over  the  Boeotians,  49!.     The  Thebans  perfuaded 
by  Demoflhenes  to  unite  with  the  Athenians  agairft 
Philip,  547.     Battle  of  Cheronaea,  548.     Why  the 
Thebans  were  harlhly  treated  by  Philip,  551.     De- 
molition of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  569. 
Themijioclei,  his  character  and  pretenfions  to  the  com- 
mand of  ihe  Athenian  forces,  compared  with  thofe 
of  Ariftides,  i.  299.     Their  rivalfhip,  300.     De- 
ftroys  the  fleets  of  ^Egina  and  Corcyra,   303.     Ex- 
horts   his   countrymen    to    keep   up    their  military 
ftrength  by  land  and  by  fea,   304.     Endeavours  to 
ftem  the  inroad  of  Xerxes  at  the  vale  of  Tempe,  314. 
Advifes  the  Athenians  to  truft  to  their  fleet,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  oracle,  31;.     His  expedient  to  detach 
the  lonians  fiom   the  Persians,   338.     His  prudent 
advice  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  345.     His  ftratagem  to 
draw  Xerxes  to  a  naval  engagement  before  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  feparated,   347.     Is  joined  by  his  old  rival 
AriftideF,  348.     Battle  of  Salamis,  ib.     Hisfcheme 
to  accelerate  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  354.     Honcu-s 
confened  on  him,  and  his  condutt  alter  his  viftory, 
356.     Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than 
adorn  their  city,  413.     His  embafly  to  Sparta,  414. 
Builds  the  Piraeus,  416.     Is  accuied   by  the  Spar- 
tans as  an  accomplice  with  Paufanias,  424.     His 
banifhment  and  death,  423. 
Theoclet,  the  Meflenian    diviner,   devotes   himfelf  to 

death  at  Eira,  to  intimidate  the  befiegers,  i.   146. 
Theogony  in  poetry,  explained,  i.   18^.  Note. 
Tbecpcmfus,  his  character  of  the  affcciates  ol  Philip  of 

Macedon,  ii.  4,38.  Nate. 
Theramenet,  reltores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  ii.  25. 
His  embifly  to  Sparta,  on  the  fiege  of  A'hens  by 
Lylander,  68.  As  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Allien?,  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious  opprcf- 
ftons  of  his  collegues,  77.  Is  accufed  by  Critiaj, 
Vot.  II. 


79.    His  defence,  80.      Is   violently    dragged   to 
drath,  81. 

Thermopylae,  the  ftraits  of,  defcribed,  i.  316.  Are 
guaided  by  the  Greeks  to  flem  the  progrefs  of 
Xerxes,  ib.  An  attack  of  the  Perfiansrepulfed,  322. 
Memorable  battle  of,  328.  The  Thebans  defert 
to  the  Perfians,  329.  Monuments  erefted  in  me- 
mory of  this  battle,   330. 

Philip  of  Macedon  flopped  there  by  the  Atheni- 
an?, ii.  430.     Seized  by  Philip,  468. 

Thefeui,  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Mino», 
i.  23.  Introduces  the  Cretan  iniUtotions  iBto  At- 
tica,  24. 

Thejfalui  impeaches  Akibiades  of  impiety,  i.  642. 

Tbiflaly,  great  part  of,  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  Jalon  of  Pherse,  ii.  278.  Jafon  aflaflinated,  284. 
Revolutions  of  this  country  after  the  death  of  Jafon, 
y6.  The  Theflalians  apply  to  Thebes  for  protec- 
tion againft  their  king  Alexander,  326.  Battle  of 
Cynofcephala?,  327.  The  affairs  of  that  country 
fettled  by  Phil'p  king  of  Macedon,  411.  Why 
Philip  fele&ed  his  friends  from  among  the  TheiL- 
lians,  438.  Is  reduced  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian 
province,  497. 

Tbirnbron  is  fent  from  Sparta  to  afllft  the  .rEolian  cities 
ag3inft  Tiffaphernes,  ii.  179.  Is  reinforced  by  the 
Greek  troops  under  Xenophon,  180.  His  repulfr 
at  Larifla  occafions  his  recal,  ib. 

Thrace,  the  coaft  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian 
commander,  i.  427.  Expedition  of  Brafidas  the 
Spartan  general  to,  596. 

The  corcmotions   there  fettled,  and   the  country- 
reduced  to   a  Macedonian   province  by   Philip,  ii. 

Thrajybuluj,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  character  and  ex- 

pulfion  from  Sicily,  i.  627. 
— — ,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to  dif- 

pofe  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  i.   219. 

of  Athens,  heads  an  infurredion  in  the 


camp  at  Samos  againlt  the  abettors  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  four  hundred,  ii.  20.  Conduces  Alcibiades  to 
the  camp,  21.  Gains  a  naval  viftory  over  the  Pe- 
loponnefians,  26.  He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the 
Athenian  aflembly,  4;.  His  character,  83.  Seizes 
Phrygia,  and  defeats  the  thirty  tyrants,  84.  Sur- 
priles  the  Piraeus,  85.  Gives  the  tyrants  another 
defeat,  86.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanquifhed  fu- 
gitives, 87.  Is  invelled  in  the  Pitaeus  by  Lyfander, 
88.  Returns  to  the  city  through  the  mediation  of 
Paufanias,  90.  Procures  a  general  amnefty,  92. 
His  naval  enterprizes  and  death,  222. 

Tbrafylluj  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian  cemp 
at  Samos,  againll  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred, 
ii.  20.  Suffers  a  defeat  at  Ephefus,  30.  Regains 
his  honour  before  the  walls  of  Abydus,   3  1 . 

Thucydides,  general  remaiks  on  his  hiftory  of  the  Pc- 
li.pjnncfian  war,  i.  2.  Note.  His  aflivity  as  Athe- 
nian commander  of  Thalos,  599.  Is  baniflied  fy 
the  Athenians  6co. 

His  character  of  Hyperbolus,  ii.  18.  Note.    Hisyouth- 
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ful  admiration  of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  character 
as  an  hillorian,  114.     Companion  between  him  and 
Herodotus,   1 15.      His   work   continued   b)    Xeno- 
phon,  116. 
Thyrea,  the  pofTeffion  of,  contested  by  the  Spartans  and 

the  Argives,  i.   236. 
Tigris,  contrivance  for  the  paflagfi  of  the  Greeks  under 

Xenophon  over  that  rivtr,   ii.    159. 
Timagoras,  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes, feconds   the    aigurnents    of  Pelopidas,    the 
Theban   deruty   there,  ii.   313.     Is  condemned  to 
death,  ib.  Note, 
Timanira,  the  mifirefs  of  Alcibiades,  is  fpared  by  thofe 

who  put  him  to  death,   ii.   8  j. 
Timantbts,  the  Grecian   painter,  his  great   power  of 

expreffion,  ii.   364. 
Timoclea,  a  Theban  matron,  her  heroifm,  ii,   571. 
Timoleon,  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius  the 

younger,  in  Syracufe,  ii.  130. 
Tifamenes,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  difpofleHed  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  Heracltida:,  i,  71.  His  death,  72. 
TiJJapherves,  the  Perfian  general,  is  fent  by  Darius 
iMothusv  to  quell  the  revolt  in  Ada  Minor,  ii.  4. 
Protects  Alcibiades  from  the  refentment  of  Agis 
king  of  Sparta,  1 1.  Accufes  Cyrus  of  treafon,  132. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian  army  after  the 
battle  of  Cynaxa,  149.  His  treachery,  150.  Seizes 
the  Grecian  gentrals,  151.  Is  rewarded  by  Arta- 
xerxes with  the  fpoils  of  Cyrus,  179.  Attacks  the 
./Eolian  cities  under  the  Spartan  government,  ib. 
His  treaty  with  Dercyllidas,  183.  His  treacherous 
n^gociaiions  with  Agelilaus,  190.  Is  deceived  by 
the  military  policy  of  Agefilaus,  191.  Is  pjt  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes,  194. 
Titbraufies,  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  TifTa- 
pherres,  to  death,  and  to  fucceed  to  his  command 
in  Lower  Afia,  ii.  194.  Sends  an  en.baiTy  to  Age- 
filaus, ib.  Corrupts  leading  men  in  the  feveral 
Grecian  ftates,  197. 
Tragedy,  Gieek,  the  origin  of,  i.  4S3.     How  diftin- 

guilhed  from  comedy,  484. 
Trebi/cnd,    hafpitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under 
Xe..upl  on   and   Cheirilophns   in  that  city,  ii.    167. 
Its  piefent   llate   defcribed,    from   Toumefort,    ib. 
Note. 
Trsncbss,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  MeiTe- 

nians,  i.    1 38. 
Troy,  review  of  the  Grecian  armament  fent  again!!  that 
city,  i.  27.    'I  he  kingdom  of,  defciibed,   28.    De- 
rivation of  the  names  Troas  and  Ilion,  29.     Caufes 
of  the  Trojan  war,   30.    Is  befieged  bv  the  Greeks, 
33.     Is   taken   and    deftroyed,  34.     Its  fubfequent 
hiftory,  ib. 
Truth,  the  love  of,  natural  to  man,  ii.  7-5. 
Tymtsus,  the  full  hiftorian  who  arranged  his  narrative 

according  to  the  Olympiads,  i.  3.  NiU. 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta,  adventures  of  his  daughter 

Helen,  i.   30. 
Tyrant,  in  Giecian  hiflory,  the   true  import  of  the 
term  explained,  i.  219,  Note. 
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Tyrants,  thirty,  eflablifhed  over  the  city  of  Athens, 
after  its  reduction  by  Lyfander,  ii.  74.  Their  ra- 
pacious and  cruel  conduit,  ib.  Are  oppofed  by 
Thrafybulus,  84.  They  retire  to  Eleufis,  8;.  Are 
defeated  by  Thrafybulus,  86.  They  aredepofed,  87. 

Tyre,  embaffies  fiom  that  city  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
it.  60.'.  Defcription  of  the  city,  ib.  The  city  be- 
fieged  by  Alexander,  603.  The  inhabitants  re- 
duced, 608. 

Tyrtaus,  the  Athenian  poet,  fent  to  command  the 
Spartans  againil  the  Mefl'enians,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle,  i.  13^.  Animates  the  Spartans  to  perfevete 
in  the  war,   137. 


Vanity,  perhaps  the  greateft  enemy  to  population,  i. 

387. 
Venus,  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  ftatue  of,  ii.   361. 
Vigors,  at  the  Olympic  games,  their  emulation  and 

rewards,  i.  208. 
Virtue,  the  origin  and   nature  of,  according  to  Plate, 

ii.  381.     Moral   inquiry  into,  on   the  principles  of 

the  Peripatetics,  ii.  698.    How  to  be  attained,  699. 

The  ha'deft  talk  of,  700.     How  eflimated  by  the 

Stoics,  71  2, 
UlyJJhs,  king  of  Ithaca,  his  embafiy  to  Troy  on  behalf 

of  Menelaus,  i.  32. 
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War,  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.  58.     Its  laws,  59. 

Warburton,  Bilhop,  his  opinion  of  the  necefli:y  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftaie  to  the  fupport  of  the  Gre- 
cian governments,  not  juflified  by  the  Grecian 
writers,  i.  41. 

Weapons  of  war,  thofe  generally  ufed  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  i.   58. 

Women,  their  condition  and  rank  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  i.  {4.  Their  occupations  and 
amufements,  C5.  How  treated  by  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus  at  Sparta,  102.  A  general  review  of  the 
rank  they  held,  and  their  treatment,  489. 

Wrejlling,  how  practifed  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  1.   169. 

Writers,  the  moft  ancient  pointed  out,  i.  2.  Note. 


Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  her  final  parting  with 

h.m,  ii.   103. 
Xanttppus,  \\\<-  perfecution,  the  caufe  of  the  death  of 

ivjnuades,  i.    207.     Is    not   deemed   worthy  to  fuc- 

ceed  him,  278.  Defeats  the  Perfians  at  Mycale,  375. 
Xenopbon,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 

Lycurgua  at  Sparta,  i.  97.      His   account  of  the 

Spartan 
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Spartan  art  of  war,  ico.  His  account  of  the  Perfian 
inllitutions,  228.  His  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus  into  Upper  Afia,  ii.  117.  Gives  the  molt 
propable  circumllances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  146. 
His  reply  to  the  imperious  demands  of  Artaxerxes, 
148.  His  addrefs  to  the  Greeks,  afer  the  perfidi- 
ous feizure  of  their  generals  by  TiiTaphernes,  155. 
Is  elected  one  of  th.-ir  --enerals,  156.  Memorable 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Afia  umler  his  conduct, 
ii.  Excites  jealjufies  invng  his  troops,  by  propo- 
fing  to  fettle  on  the  coail  of  the  Euxine  fea,  171. 
Is  veiled  with  the  fole  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  Cheirifophus,  172.  Prevails  on  them  not 
to  plunder  Byzantium,  173.  His  troops  hired  by 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  174.  Conducts 
them  afterward  into  the  fervice  of  Sparta,  180.  At- 
tends Agefilaus  in  his  war  with  Perfia,  196.  His 
hiltory  ends  with  the  battle  of  Mantinaa,  344.  Note. 
His  character  as  a  writer,  367.  How  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  368.  His  fub- 
fequent  military  employments  and  retreat,  ii.  Is 
driven  to  Corinth,  369.  His  literary  performan- 
ces, ii. 
Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  his  preparations  for  an  invafion 
of  Greece,  i.  306.  Amount  of  his  forces,  307. 
His  paflageover  the  Hellefpont,  308.  Cuts  a  canal 
through  the  illhmus  of  Sana,  309.  His  reflection 
on  the  review  of  his  immenfe  armv,  311.  Receives 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  Grecian  communities,  312. 


His  march  to  the  plains  of  Trachis,  318.  His  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Spartans,  320.  His  inquiry  into 
their  character,  321.  His  aflonilhment  at  the  repulle 
of  his  troops  at  Thermopylae,  322.  The  Greeks 
betrayed  to  him  by  Epialtes,  323.  His  narrow 
efcape  when  Leonidas  furptifed  his  camp,  327. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae,  328.  He  advances  toward 
Attica,  338.  Ravages  the  territory  of  Phocis,  339. 
His  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  fruflrated,  340.  En- 
ters Attica,  341.  How  prevailed  on  to  rifle  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  347.  Views  the  engagement  from 
mount  ^Egialos,  349.  His  fleet  defeated.  350. 
His  difgraceful  retreat  from  Greece,  352,  His  flight 
accelerated  by  the  artifice  of  Themiftocles,  354. 


Youth,  duties  and  employments  of,  at  Athens,  accord- 
ing to  the  inllitutions  of  Solon,  i.  462. 


Zeno,  account  of  his  philofophy,  ii.  703. 

Zeuxii,  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal 
works,  ii.  363. 

Zoroafler,  the  founder  of  the  Petfian  religion,  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  i,  257. 


THE        END. 


ERRATA. 


VOL.      I. 

Page  41,  I,  J  from  the  top,  before  "  generation,"  infert  "  fourth." 

—  42,  in  the  note,  1,  ult.  for  "  unintelligible,"  read  "  intelligible." 
238,  in  the  note,  1.  5.  read  "  pr.rs*..f*ro." 

—  401,  1.  15  from  the  bottom,  infert  "'  like,"  before  "  the  legiflator." 

■  401,  1.  13  from  the  bottom,  infert  "  Pythagoras,"  before  "  enjoined." 

— —  560,  I.  4  from  the  bottom,  for  "  thefe,"  read  «■  all." 

—  642,  in  the  note,  1.  2.  for  '«  Atonic,'*  read  "  atomic." 

— —  684,  I.  13  from  the  bottom,  for  "  they,"  read  "  the  captives." 


VOL.      II. 

Page     6,  1.  1 3  from  the  top,  for  "  natural,  read  "  national." 

— —    ii,  J.  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  enfnare,"  read  "  enfure." 
— ~    35'  '•  7  from  the  top,  for  "  Eumelus,"  read  "  Eumolpus." 

—  168,  in  the  note,  1.  2.  for  "  Phoenicians,"  read  "  Phaeatians." 
2go,  in  the  note,  1.  ult.  read  "  E»o/«fo»  «ri  t«;  EVTrpoa-oJWaTois.* 

558,  1.  6  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Delphi,"  read  "  Delphic." 

— -  j  59,  in  the  note,  read  "  r^xmyov." 

— —  710,  in  the  note,  read  "  to^w.oj." 


